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PREFACE. 


The  history  of  mankind  does  not  exhibit  a  more 
remarkable  and  important  series  of  events  than 
those  which  are  interwoven  with  the  life  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte.    Emerging  firom  the  greatest  ob- 
scurity, amidst  the  convulsions  of  a  terrible  irevo- 
lution,  he  raised  himself  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
human  elevation.    Possessed  of  an  extensive  and 
powerful  empire,  and  directing  its  resources  with 
unexampled  energy  and  the  most  consummate 
policy,  he  menaced  the  existence  of  every  political 
state.    He  has  repeatedly  vanquished  the  best 
armies  and  most  .experienced  generals  in  Europe; 
the  haughty  Musselman  has  bowed  to  his  arms 
and  his  policy,  and  the  splendid  hierarchy  of  the 
Romish  church  has  been  overturned  and  modelled 
to  his  pleasure.    He  has  degraded  the  proud  and  \ 
andent  dynasties  of  Christendom,  trampled  on ' 
crowns,  destroyed  republics,  and  raised  thrones  on  I 
the  ruins  of  his  devastating  course.    Surrounded 
for  some  time  by  tributary  princes  or  trembling 
allies,  meanness  and  ingenuity  were  exhausted  in. 
panegyrizing  liis  name;  but  the  most  unprece- 
dented act  of  homage  was  given  by  the  ancient 
and  despised  Israelites,  who  hailed  him   as  the 
Messiah  promised  by  the  prophets.    From  this 
pinnacle  of  glory  he  has  recently  been  hurled; 
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and,  overwhelmed  by  an  immense  combination  of 

enemies,  presents  now  as  a  pmoner  and  exile  a  use* 

^-.fill.  lesson  on  the  subject  of  unprincipled  ambition. 

I       The  private  character  of  thi§  celebrated  hero  is 

/   scarcely  less  remarkable  than  his  public.  HConcen- 

trated  in  himself^  and  always  occupied  with  hii 

^lory,  he  is  cold  and  repulsive  in  hi$  manner. 

tin  willing  to  admit  an  equal,  every  thing  belong* 

ing  to  him  must  strike,  astonish,  and  impose  upon 

the  imagination?^  He  would  keep  mankind  at  a 

distance,  and  only  approach  them  the  more  effeo 

tually  to  direct  their  movements.  Men  are  nothing 

to  him — they  are  the  means,   himself  the  end: 

principles  are  nothing  to  him,  but  so  far  as  they 

L&cdUtate  his  purposes:  he  has  been  a  Republican^ 
Terrorist,  Moderate,  Musselman,  and  Catholic.-<^ 
The  elevation  of  individuals,  whether  by  thdr 

merits,  their  crimes,  or  their  intrigues,  has  always 
excited  malignity,  and  become  the  subject  of  mis- 
representation and  abuse,  especiaUy^wheacalumny 
acgtiires  a  tinge  of  patriotism.  JThe  writer  of  the 
following  narrative  has  therefore  rejected  all  doubt- 
ful testimony,  and  advanced  nothing  but  what  is 
proved  by  authenticated  documents,  or  the  most 
circumstantial  evidence ;  and  to  avoid  the  errors  of 
prejudice,  he  has  simply  stated  facts  which  speak 
for  themselvesTj  Let  the  reader  reflect  and  draw 
his  own  conclusions,  for  these  eventual  memoirs 
are  pregnant  with  matter,  which  riiust  furnish  re- 
flections the  most  serious  and  instructive. 
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BONAPARTB's  PARBNTAaB — SBNT  TO  THB  9CHOOI.  AT  BBI- 
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TBMPBB — ^DBVOTIOV  TO  BOOKfr-- 6T9IHB6  IN  HIS  BOBTX- 
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The  circumstances  of  Bonaparte's  edacation  are  not  itiuch 
known  to  the  public;  but  all  that  are  known  sufficiently 
prove  that  he  gave  very  early  indications  of  superior  ge- 
nius, and  propensities  of  no  common  strength.  He  was  bom 
on  the  15th  of  August,  1769,  at  Ajaccio  in  Corsica,  of  parents 
not  above  the  middle  rank,  and  of  Italian,  though  not  of  no- 
ble extraction.  H7s  father's  name  was  Charles  Buonaparte, 
and  his  mother's  maiden  name  Ltetitia  Ranioli;  the  former 
having  taken  part  with  the  patriots  in  their  struggles  for  li- 
berty against  the  French  and  Genoese,  would,  have  left  the 
islaiid  with  his  friend  General  Paoli,  after  it  was  conquered;, 
bad  he  not  been  prevented  by  the  entreaties  of  an  uncle. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  his  second  son,  gave  strong  proofs  of 
^ery  great  talents  even  when  a  child;  he  learnt  very  quickly 
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whateyer  he  was  taofht;  be  wished  to  know  every  thing,  and 
su£fered  nothing  to  pass  him  without  observation.  His  Esther 
lemarlcing  this  penetrating -dUposiisdn  of  his  son,  omitted  no 
opportunity  to  comply  with  it,  and  seemed  desirous  of  making 
him  a  superior  man. 

The  notions  of  liberty  which  the  young  Bonaparte  very 
early  imbibed  froin^i^  those^aiouad  him,  fern^enting  with  hb 
proud  and  impatient' spirit,  produced 'in  him  an  equal  fond- 
ness for  command,  and  what  was  at  first  the  mere  love  of  re- 
sistance, became  in  time  the  lust  of  power.  Whenever  he 
heard  his  friends  or  rektions  lament  the  degraded  state  of 
their  country,  he  seemed  to  partake  of  their  feelings ;  and  one 
day,  when  not  above  nine  years  old;  he  exclaimed,  ^^  Corsica 
shall  be  free,  but  we  must  wait."  His  father's  former  oppo- 
sition to  the  French  being  forgotten  on  both  sides,  he  was  ap- 
pointed king's  proctor  of  the  island,  and  lived  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  the  governor,  the  Marquis  de  Marboeuf. 

Having  thus  come  into  favour,  he  was  appointed  to  repre- 
sent the  noblesse  in  the  deputation  of  the  three  orders  sent^ 
in  177^9  to  Louis  XV.  He  died  at  Montpellier,  whither  he 
had  gone  for  the  re-establishment  of  his  health.  After  his 
death,  M.  de  Marboeuf,  the  friend  and  protector  of  his  fa- 
mily, placed  the  second  son.  Napoleon,  at  the  college  of  An-' 
tun,  and  afterwards  at  the  military  academy  of  Brienne.  Bo- 
naparte arrived  at  this  place  in  the  year  1779«,  being  then 
only  ten  years  old. 

Among  a  hundred  and  fifty  scholars  Bonaparte  was  the 
most  distinguished,  not  only  for  bis  wonderful  proficiency^ 
but  for  his  singular  manners  and  solitary  disposition;  he 
shewed  a  strong,  vigorous,  and  inflexible  mind,  mixing  very 
little'  in  the  sports  and  amusements  of  other  boys,  and  never 
but  in  those  of  a  military  kind,  and  he  always  took  the  com- 
mand: sometimes  they  were  attended  with  bloodshed,  and 
were  at  last  put  a  stop  to  by  the  ma$|er  of  the  school,  who 
severely  rebuked  Bonaparte;  on  this  he  betook  himself  to 
his  garden,  and  was  never  again  seen  among  his  comgamon;» 
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tBl-tbe  giwaoi  being  ccM^ntri  irhh  enofv  fot  ani  end  to  hk 
liuuil '  employinetit.  Whenever  he  talked  of  fab  oomilfy  he 
vf$»  meie  Ihaacomnonly  animated^'  amd  used  frequently  lo 
say  to>thoae  of  h]»'Comradefi:  whom  he  conversed  with,  ^  I 
faopoioneday  Ip  be  in  a;sitiiation  to'free  my  country  from  the 
yoke  of  thd  FVeneh,  and- to  restore  her  to  her  ancient  liberty/' 
He>  is  .said  to  have  composed  p^  of  a  poem  on  the  delife** 
ranee  of -Corsica,  in^  which  while  slumbering  in  one  of  her 
numerous  caverns,  the  Genius  of  his  country  appeared  to  him 
in  a  dream,  and  putdngadigger  in  his  hand  called  on  faim 
lor  vengvance.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  poem^ 
nod  whenever  lie  added  any  thing  to  it,  he  would  go  and  dig 
qp  a  ahcvt  rusty  sword- which  he  called  his  dagger,  and  entbu* 
nastieally  repeated  toone  of  his  companions  the  lines  he  had 
just  wiitten,  'after  wWdh  heTeturned  to  bury  his  poignard. 

Bonaparte's  attachment  tq  Corsica  was  almost  proverbial* 
It  was  usual  for  the  boys  to  receive  the  communion  and  be 
oonirmed  on  the  same  day,  and  the  ceremoiqr  was  performed 
at  the  military  school  by  the  archMshop:  when  he  cape  to 
Bonaparte,  he  asked  him,-  like  the  rest,  his  Christian  name ; 
Bonaparte  answered  aloud*    The  name  of  Napoleon  being 
UDCommoq,  escaped  the  archbuhop^  who  desired  him  to 
npeat  it,  which  Bonaparte  did  with  an  appearance  of  impa* 
tience.    The  miniBter  who  assisted  reanurked  to  the  prelate*^ 
*  Napoleon !  I  do  not  know  that  saint/-— ^  Parbleau !  I  be« 
lieve  it,'* observed  Bonaparte;  ^  the  saint  is  a  Coisican/ 
:  His  fellow  pupib  frequently  irritated  him  by  calling  faim  a 
French  vassal;  he  retorted' eagerly,  and  with  bitterness.    He 
aometimes  declared  a  belief  that  hb  destiny  was  to  deliver  Cor** 
siea  from  its  dependence  on  France.    The  name  of  Paoli  he 
never  mentioned  but  with  reverence,  and  he  aspired  tcnfie 
honour  of  achieving  the  design  which  the  plans  of  that  officer 
could  not  accomplish.    Genoa  had  added  to  the  calamity  ef 
liis  country  by  surrendering  it  to  FVance,  and  thus  exposed  it 
to  a  subjeetibn  which  it  gallantly  resisted^  but  ta  which  supe^ 
lior  4orce  oompelied  submission.    To  the  Genoese  his  hatred 
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fm  iovMerato.aiMlfetmNd^  a  jci$aifi Gorw^i  nm.bm  miMk 
9t,  { tk^  ^nlkg^  wvkl-  prtoseated  to  Bstefiarte  tqr  AM  mfatr'  stB^ 
d^KU^MaCrrnoeae^  ihe  gfe^miof /iMbcoiiDteiiaiiee.iiMCaDiijir 
lindlcri/inilo  fagey  he  darttA  upteitfaelad  With  wfaemctioe^ 
Hni^Kil  hi»  hamk  hi  his  hair,  and  wi^  itnlyl  paercDttd  xmogi 
ftiKthar  tiplaticm  hy  the  kaiHadtat^'iotdrfaredoe  efthe  sfaoagoa 
b^$^  who  di^ggad.  the  lad.anlijr  fironr  his  maeotntent. . .  Hb 
finger  rehiadleA  agaioa^  thia  youth  fonaiaoy  weeks. afttowaada^' 

49iflfeqMai»cly  ashet/^Afneoear  hinii.  <  

i :  ]  He  nevca  ahanicid  a  pBrtictihm  fit  efcience  fca  any,  of  hUicanrn 
^ade$»i  hut  traatad  tfaena  aH  with  tht  aa«ie  gkaaayiitaenMv 
and  factmad  Uha;  ciiie  .who  had  V««d  i»  a  deacht  itaaaar frboa 
aU  hnmtin  ^5g«tatif  ^  wAtficfiFCir  ht  ipip*Tjrt>d  aiaoaff thmmk  .waat 
ISTgi^  ihaifi  Upw9fd  m^i^  advka.  .  Ha  .was  efteaj  attwdkad  bf . 
trodf»  of  thadthaabagrs' whQmhehad)j^vdied  bgrhiigibni 
afMl<  hia  aatiif^  hM  b»/alwaj|raaepfllad{OiiamidediimflM 
wHb.tbe.iiianMaimaiiwte  and  compoaart. 
!'  JBKiahiy»ihff  fia»iiwhBd>.JIptiajinyiiii  ^a«aii»ugi;aaBbiBiBia^  0 
lihranjf  waaifenricd  few  tkaldmaaaineitt  iad  ntstmstibn  oA  the: 
p«pili^  aad  wfaick  waa  to  he  uitdar  their  entiae .  Am^timtf 
To:gai^e  theas  piofier  nottooa  of  arcaagaancat  aad  erdia^  tianr 
aupaiHirsilaft  the  diiaribaiiaiiiaf  the  baohaandothcraAnstni 
the[  aaaaagamaait'W  tftaoiol  die  haeidcva^  ohaaeD}by  thm  :coa»f 
FBdta»:  The:  caHa.af  Booafiafta  ob  oow ofi  Aeae^  wHo  waaopM 
paitit^d  lU>itiHan»-wtor  aa  often  and  ^oraMicfc  mdte  hbifffeAr 
than  therapplkatiad&iofihiatotnpatiioiia^  tfaatthe ]mmiq|^ oumi 
oomMantd.  hian;  tiiatOBM^  and  soBnoliiiteai  hut  hia  tenpar; 
BMiapafte  wa9<aot!la6t)patiaily.iiait  less)  positive^  aoidoai  these 
oaoatianaastertedyaiiliniiiBbn  iqn  Uaaraj  • 

Ithe.&istDryof  the  little  ganian  wbicrb  he  farmed  ft>p  hiaa*^ 
wif  white  io  this  aoiademy  shews  ^ery  airongly  his  origmal 
pooptftsity*  A  piece,  of  groand  was  aiiotted  to  the  ymsng^ 
aaeo  of  ^  aehool^  aadleaohwaaitaiieultivate  aeertftio'portioflp 
ftr  hie  anmsaneDt;  but'  BbDapacte^  nor  eoatentf;  with>  hia. 
own  sUure^  pvevaiiedott  two  of  his  ceairades  togiire  up  thaf«> 
to  him,  andaddkgthemtoitv  ^Pthayjeiii«|lihiriipan  each 
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"^Ide)  he  eiiclosed^the  whole  with  a  palisade  and  planted  soiii^ 
trees  in  it,  which  served  him  in  sumnrer  for  a  shade,  and  \h 
two  yeti^  it  resetribkd  the  retreat  of  a  hermit.  On  this  &pot 
he  expended  all  th€  little  aUowance  of  pocket  monlly  which 
'Was  sent  him  by -his  benefactdr,  the  Marquis  de  Marbceuf^ 
and  was  fond  of  retiring  to  walk  atsd  to  meditate  in  this  gar>- 
den,  where  be  passed  almost  all  his  hours  of  recreatibn,  with 
a  book  of  history  or  mathematios  in  his  hand,  seeming  to  dis*- 
4ain  all  lesser  occupations.  His  savage  and  reserved  temper 
ireqoenily  brought  him  into  quarrels  with  the  otiier  boys, 
and  he  always  shewed  his  resentment  with  the  utmost  excess 
of  violence.  The  following  anecdote,  which  has  been  awk^ 
wardly  misrepresented,  displays  a  strong  trait  of  his  character* 
''—A  very  dangerous  and  improper  custom  prevailed  in  the 
school  of  Brienne  of  albwing  rlie  boys  of  a  certain  age,  every 
y^r  <m  the  king's  birth*day,  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  to  cel^ 
iMrate  the  anniversary  in  any  way  they  pleased.  The  latft 
year  of  hvs  being  at  the  school,  Bonaparte  came  within  the 
Vmmberof  those  to  whom  the  indulgence  was  allowed,  biik 
•not  ohoosing  to  avail  himself  of  it,  either  from  republican 
ptiit  <fr  fr^dtn  a-diirtike  to  his  eompanionf^,  he  shut  himself  up 
4he  w4m>4#  dtty  in  his  ganien  with  his  books  and  maps,  which 
Vdt  a  litile  exeitad  both  the  laughter  and  indignation  of  his 
comrades,  and  they  determined  to  be  revenjjed  on  him,  by 
disturbing  his  studies :  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  near 
twenty  boys  assembled  in  the  garden  adjoining  to  his,  and 
prepared  a  pyramidal  fire  work,  which  they  intended  by  its 
sudden  blaze  should  annoy  him ;  unfortuately  a  box,  con- 
taining about  two  pounds  of  gunpowder,  was  left  standing 
near,  and  while  the  youths  were  admiring  the  success  of  their 
pyramid,  a  spark  fell  into  the  box,  and  the  consequences  of 
the  explosion  weie  dreadful;  arms,  legs,  and  eyes  were  shat- 
tered by  the  blast,  and  a  brick  wall  was  overthrown  ;  many 
erf  the  boys,  to  save  themselves,  burst  through  Bonaparte's 
palisade,  and  forced  their  way  into  his  garden :  irritated  at 
seeing  the  efieqts  of  his  labour  and  the  source  of  bis  pleasure 
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thus  Suddenly  deEtroyedi  he  seized  a  spade  and  drove  some  6f 
them  back' again  through  .the  fire,  seeming  rather  to  consider 
his  own  loss  than  their  misfortune.  The  Belles  Leitres  were 
not  any%ourc^  of  his  entertainment ;  his  sole  and  undivided 
fltieotion  was  military  acquirements,  and  a  proficiency  io 
the  studies  which  form  the  habits  of  a  warridr.  Polite  or 
libenvl  accomplishments,  he  appeared  to  consider  that  a  sol* 
jdier  should  disdain.  He  had)  douhtl^,  iward  of  the  adiieve- 
meots  of  Marlborough  in  the  fields  and  perhaps  that  be  bad 
also  studied  the  art  of  pleasing,  *'that  by  it  be  gjaineii  who- 
ever be  had  a  mind  to  gain ;  and  he  bad  a  mind  to  gain  every 
body,  because  he  knew  every  body  was  more  or  less  worth 
.gaining/  But  it  was  not  by  gracefulness  of  demeanour  that 
Bonaparte  designed  to  win  :  what  he  could  not  gain  by  mere 
force,  he  never  sought  to  attain  by  a  display  of  any  endeavour 
to  please  ;  what  he  could  not  poesen  by  his  power,  he  never 
relinquished  the  pursuit  of,  but  acquired  it  by  stratagem,  in 
which  there  was  no  seeing  of  his  influence.  He  scorned  the 
arts  of  a  courtier,  nor  even  employed  them  where  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  no  other  attempt  would  succeed. 
All  other  means,  which  power,  and  the  ingenuity  of  an  uncul- 
tivated niind  would  have  devised,  he  used  witliout  hesitatkHi. 
His  comrades  called  him  The  Spartan,  and  he  jetained  the 
name  until  be  quitted  Brienne. 
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HAFOLEOS  CHOSEN  CAPTAIN  BY  THS  BOYS — BROKE  BY 
THBIB  COURT-MAR-nAL — FORMS  FORTIFICATIONS  OF 
SNO^— aUITS  THE  SCHOOL  AT  BRIBNNE — ^AOMITTEO  INTO 
THE  MILITARY  COLLEGE  OF  PARIS. 


1  HE  boys  of  the  school  were  gradually  familiarized  to  the 
temper  of  Bonaparte;  he  would  not  beod  to  them,  and  they 
were  contented  to  concede  to  him.  He  accepted  this  ac* 
knowiedgement  of  his  superiority,  without  any  appearance  of 
self-gratttiation,  and  although  they  could  not  esteem  him  for 
My  of  the  milder  virtuea,  they  feared  his  infleidble  nature, 
and  allowed  him  either  to  indulge  in  seclusion,  or  to  associate 
with  themselves  as  he  might  please.  The  insurrections  of 
the  ^holars  against  the  masters  were  frequent,  and  Bonaparte 
was  either  at  the  head  of  each  rebellion,  or  was  selected  to  ad- 
Yocate  their  complaints.  He  was  therefore  generally  se^ 
lected  as  the  leader,  and  suffered  severe  chastisement.  He 
often  vindicated  his  conduct,  but  never  entreated  pardon. 
He  listened  to  reproach  and  to  reproof,  to  promises  and  to 
threats,  without*  emotions  of  fear  or  surprise.  He  was  never 
bomiliated  by  these  punishments  that  were  intended  to  dis* 
grace  him,  and  the  raillery  of  an  ungenerous  comrade,  or  a 
powerful  superior,  was  equally  received  in  sullen  silence. 
He  neither  courted  good  will  nor  feared  resentment. 

The  meetings  of  the  boys  were  on  the  plan  of  a  military 
establishment.  They  formed  themselves  into  companies, 
each  under  the  command  of  a  captain  and  other  officers,  and 
the  whole  composed  a  battalion,  with  a  colonel  at  its  bead. 
The  officers  were  chosen  by  the  boys,  and  decorated  by  the 
omasneiits  usually  attached  to  the  French  uniform.    These 
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distinctions  of  rank  being  conferred  by  the  lads  were  mostly 
tbe  reward  of  some  pre-eminent  virtue  or  ability;  tbey  were, 
tberefore,  considered  by  those  who  were  so  fortunate  to  obtain 
tbem^  1^  an  honourable  p^ignia  of  merit.  Bonaparte  was 
unanimously  chosen,  and  held  the  rank  of  Captain.  He, 
however,  by  no  means  courted jheir  approbation ;  for  he  wa$ 
soon  afterwards  summoned  before  a  court  martial,  which  was 
called  with  all  due  formality,  and,  on  charges  being  proved 
against  him,  declared  unworthy  to  command  those  comrades 
whose  good-will  he  ^despised.  The  sentence  disgraced  him 
to  the  lowest  rank  in  the  battalion,  he  was  stripped  of  the  dis* 
tinguisbiug  marks  of  his  comoMDda  but  disdained  toibew  tfait 
be  was  affected  by  the  disgrace. 

The  younger  boys^  however,  wvre  partial  to  Bofiapairle'a 
liianoera>  for  he  sometimes  encouraged  them  in  tiieir  aports^ 
and  occasionally  pointed  out  some  advantage  wbadi  in  their 
warlike  plays  bad  been  omitted  lo  be  occupied,,  heftce  be  aar 
sociated  with  them,  and  tbey  voted  him,  by  acelapiatiaa,  the 
Director  of  their  diversions.  Thus,  if  he  felt  regret  ibf  the 
\im  of  his  juvenile  military  rank*  be  wias  now  recompensed 
by  becoming  tbe  leader  of  the  lads  who  submitted  to  the  aur 
thority  they  had  bestowed  on  bim,  and  which  authority  soon 
extended  itself  over  all  the  youths  of  the  school.  Witkoqt 
being  restricted  lo  observe  the  rules  which  are  essential  to 
modern  military  duty,  he  could  now  bring  his  forces  into.tl^ 
field,  and  direct  all  their  operations.  He  availed  himself  of 
this  new  command,  and  be  disciplined  bis  comrades  to  a  new 
n^ode  of  warfare.' 

His  activity  repressed  in  the  only  enterprise  to  which  he  was 
attached,  Bonaparte  retired  to  his  favourite  garden,  resuuM|l 
his  former  occupations, ^ and  appeared  no  more  among  his 
comrades  until  the  winter  of  tl>e  year  17^.  The  severity  qf 
the  weather  had  driven  him  from  his  retreat,  thesiu^w  had 
lain  thick  upon  the  ground^  and  a  hard  frost  had  set  in. .  Bo- 
naparte, ever  fertile  in  expedients,  determined  toop^awi^ 
ter  campaign  upon  a  new  plan.    Tbe  modern  art  of  war  sue* 
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oecHed  ta  the  tncf eut    Having  kMi  deiipijr  eHfiiged  h»  IN 
study  of  fqctiicaxioOy  it  wm  MUirai  thiit  ke  sbould  bn  desir 
rous  of  rednciBg  its  theory  to  pr acticf «    He  e^d  hil  feliiHV 
pupils  sroKSid  faim,  -and  coUediaig  .tlM)}r  gardeDii}g^i0i(te«i» 
meats,  be  pot  himself  ait  their  heed»  and  cbey  proceeded  tot 
procore  large  quaQtides  of  $noWy  wklcb  were  brought  to  par^. 
ticular  spots  in  the  great  court  of  the  aebool,  aa  he  direcliNL. 
Wbibt  tbey^  were  thoa  occupied^  be  was  busied  in  traciBg  thci 
boundaties  of  an  extdoaif  e  fortifioaitioa  (  they  seoo  foraaedL 
eotrenobnents,  and  afterwards  eagerly  engaged  b  erecting 
forts,  bastipiiS)  and  redoubts  of  snow.    They  laboured  wiila 
aodvity^iaad.BaoapaiFte  superintended  ibeii  exertieoa. 

The  whole  of  these  works  were  soon  cooopieted  accordEng^ 
to  the  emoti  rsles.of  art.  The  curkehy  of  the  people  of 
Brseone,  and  even  of  strattgers,  waa  excited  by  the  reports  o£ 
theb  fjrteae  and  scientific  eonatructioo,  and  they  weut  m 
fioowds -during  the  winter  to  admire  diem*  Bonaparte^  bjT 
turoBy  beaded  the  assailants  and  the  eppotients ;  he  uniled 
addnas  with  coacage,  and  directed  the  operations  with  great 
sqpplaiMieu  The  weapons  of  the  contending  parties  wertt 
floow-ballsy  and  he  coatiuually  kept  up  the  ititerest  by  some 
military  aaanoeuvre,  which  always  surprised,  if  it  did  uot  aslo» 
nisb.  The  encounters  were  equally  earoest  with  tbooe  of  the 
awmmer  campaign,  but  the  arms  were  difibrent.  The  supe* 
riors  DOW  encouri^d  these  games  of  the  boys^  by  praising 
those  who  distinguished  tbemaelves.  The  sports  continued 
tbauQghoat  the  winter,  aad  it  was  not  until  the  ^ue,  in  the 
numtb  of  Merch^  17d4.i  had  liquified  tlie  fortress,  that!  it  was 
dedased  oo.  looger  tenable. 

Ilie  rudeness  of  snanoers  which.  Bouaparte  displayed,  and 
the  vtolence  of  ten  per  tO' which  be  was  subject,  were  niH,aC 
sdl  softened  or  subdued  pi^cv^ous  to  his  quitting  Brieane ;  his 
puroKysoB  of  passion  had  sometiuies  amoujHed,  even  fo  fuq^ 
soadr  ks5  anger  was  often  so  sudden  and  so  uncontrOlable  thit 
fcw.af  UsTcatorades  would  ventiire'to  hazard  his.displeesure. 
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The  annual  examination  of  the  pupils  by  the  Royal  In* 
tpector  General,  M.  )e  Chevalier  de  Renault,  tookplaoe  soon 
after.  This  officer  found  Bonaparte  well  versed  in  the  art  of 
fortification^  and  as  he  hioiself  owed  his  prefermeiil  and  his. 
fortune  to  his  talents^  and  to  the  universal  testinmny  of  an 
lioDourable  conduct,  he  knew  well  how  to  estimate  the  inge- 
nuity and  ability  which  are  the  result  of  inquiry  and  reflec* 
tbn,  and  he  adjudged  that  Bonaparte's  proficiency  in  military 
knowledge  entitled  him  to  be  sent  to  L'Ecole  Royal  MUir 
iaire  at  Paris.  His  masters,  bo^^ver,  represented  to  the  In^. 
qpector,  several  occurrences  unfavourable  to  his  promotion, 
but  without  effect,  and  Bonaparte  arrived  at  the  Militaiy: 
College  at  Paris,  on  the  17th  of  October,  17B4, 

During  the  time  Bonaparte  continued  at  tbe  military  school 
of  Brienne,  we  have  observed  that  he  seldom  courted  the  ac* 
quaintance  of  bis  fellow  students,  nor  was  induced  to  leave 
his  retreat  either  to  aflford  or  receive  any  of  those  little  oiBcea 
of  kindness  which  are  congenial  to  the  youthful  disposition* 
If  be  quitted  his  professional  duties  or  studies  for  the  compa<< 
Qy  of  his  comrades,  it  was  principally  to  clieck  the  exuberance 
of  their  playfulness,  or  to  contemn  the  objects  of  their  soli-, 
eitude*  His  aversion  to  sociability  was  much  increased  by 
hik  excessive  indulgence  in  habits  of  suspicion;  but  if  be 
feared  treacliery,  he  also  avoided  the  possibility  of  being  be* 
trayed ;  he  bestowed  no  confidence,  nor  accepted  any  favours. 
His  temper  was  overbearing  and  irritable.  He  often  endea«> 
voured  to  control  the  actions  of  the  other  youths.  Some^ 
times  he  excited  their  indignation  by  his  sarcasms,  but  never 
did  he  fear  their  vengeance,  or  shrink  from  their  endeavoars 
to  punish  his  ill^imed  interference;  be  bore  their  attacks 
with  firmness,  and  repelled  them  with  equal  violence,  and 
with  various  success.  No  threats,  either  from  his  equals,  or 
'his  superiors,  nor  no  impending  danger  appeared  to  appal 
Jiiro,  and  he  seemed  as  insensible  to  their  applause  as  to  their 
•displeasure.  Sternly  independent,  and  confiding  in  himself 
alone,  respecting  no  talents  in  another,  which  he  could  not 
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employ  to  his  own  purposes,  intriguiDg  where  he  could  not 
command,  firm  in.  his  resolves,  impatient  of  restraint,  and 
disdainful  of  authority-^Jhb  chliract^r,  when  he  left  BriennCy 
was  as  remarkable  for  its  turbulence  as  for  its  inflexibility. 
\  To  cofDplete  bis  knowledge  of  the  mathematics,  was  the 
principal  object  of  Bonaparte  at  the  Military  Ck>tlege  of  Paris. 
He  laboured  with  unwearied  diligence  under  the  instructions 
of  the  celebrated  Monge.  The  corps  of  Artillery  and  the 
corps  of  Engineers  were,  at  that  time,  the  only  corps  in  Prance 
where  merit  was  certain  of  promotion,  and  in  which  interest 
bad  no  influence,  and  into  one  of  these  he  determined  to  enter 
as  soon  as  be  had  passed  the  requisite  probation. 

There  were  then  about  three  hundred  pupils  at  this  col- 
lege, and  from  them  he  selected  Lauriston,  a  youth,  of 
phlegmatic  temper,  and  Dupont,  a  daring  and  fearless  young 
nan,  for  his  intimates.  He  had  made  one  friendship  at 
Brienne,  but  which  he  never  allowed  to  interrupt  his  profes* 
sional  avocations :  this  was  with  Faucalet  de  Bourienne,  wba 
was,  like  himself  a  student  of  the  mathematics,  but  of  re« 
tnarkably  placid  manners. 

The  leisure  hours  of  Bonaparte  at  the  college  at  Paris, 
were  usually  spent  in  one  of  the  bastions  of  a  small  fort, 
called  '  Lieu  Brune,'  which  had  been  erected  for  the  use  of 
pupils.  It  was  there  that  he  was  often  seen  with  the  works 
of  Vaban,  Mulltfr,  Coborn,  and  Folard,  open  before  him, 
drawing  plans  for  the  attack  and  defence  of  this  little  fort« 
.according  to  the  rules  of  the  military  art. 


l€  THBIflBir>Off      .. 
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CHAR  HI. 

^-DfSSAltSFIBD — mTAlCRBI^    WITH    TAB    OFFlCfiRS'— ^ 
IBAVBS   HIS  RKGIMENT'^'COMBS  TO  EKGLA{8D^-*DKFEAV^ 

'     £D  AT  CORSICA. 

'  .  •  ...  .        • 

MONGE  huS  sto  well  qaaTffied  Bonaparte  by  "his  care  and 
infcrynation,  that,  on  his  first  exrfnrjfnatimi,  he  passed  with 
praise,  and  \va«  allowed  to  enter  the  reginun^  of  attiilt*  ry  de  In 

Fetey  in  ganison  at  Auxowe,  as  Lieuteiiaiit,  in  the  month  of 

•  •       •  • 

July,  ljf85,  «hd  hf  htiniediatefy  proceedeil  to  join  th«  regi- 
Atent.  His  attention  to  the  theory  of  bfs  profession  was  at 
iinremittnig  as  evter ;  he  devoted  part  of  the  ni>;ht  to  the  stndy 
of  tniHta^ry  details,  -and  passed  most  of  the  day  in  coritemw 
plating  and  cxaminingthe  fortifications  of  tht  garrison.  In  hii 
<M!icai^ionaI  conversations  with  the  officers  of  the  regiment,  hfc 
expressed  opinions  which  were  then  considered  as  fartiousf, 
both  by  those  of  the  higher  orders,  *ahd  those  who  w<^r&  the 
partisans  of  royalty.  His  ill  humour  was  seldom  concealed 
ft^ainst  arty  regulations  that  ahtldgcd  the  privileges  or  checked 
\he  rtccntioa^ness  of  the  people,  and  whether  those  regula- 
tions affected  the  indefeasible  right  of  an  individual,  'or  k 
publcc  body,  or  ctirtafled  the  excesses  which  arose  \)ut  of  the 
ineflicacy  of  the  laws,  or  the  laxity  of  their  administration,  he 
was  equally  averse  to  the  controlling  |X)wer.  His  opposition 
of  sentiment  to  all  the  meastires  of  government  was  uniform, 
and  unchangeable  by  any  endeavours  to  reason  its  incon- 
sistency or  its  injustice. 

The  death  of  General  Count  Marboeuf,  in  the  year  1 786, 
deprived  Bonaparte  of  his  protection  and  influence ;  the  ad- 
vantages which  he  derived  from  that  officer's  pecuniary  as- 
sistance, were  no  longer  attainable,  and  his  pay  as  a  lieute* 
nant  was  scarcely  adequate  to  support  tb^  appeRraoc^  bis 
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nsA  required.  His  dissatisfaction  was  increased  bj  the  nar- 
rowness of  his  inconie,  and  the  numerous  factions  which  dis- 
ordered all  the  ranks  of  society  in  France,  induced  him  to 
await  with  complacence  for  some  terrible  convulsion  of  the 
state  that  should  open  a  path  to  his  military  activity  and  pre- 
ferment. 

While  with  his  regiment  Bonaparte  by  no  means  lived  an 
idle  life ;  his  studies  were  uninterrupted)  nor  was  he  ever  a 
moment  unenoployed,  and  he  frequently  remained  in  his 
chamber  whole  days  together  from  morning  till  night.  The 
memoirs  of  Montecuculi  was  one  of  his  favourite  books,  but 
be  did  not  neglect  the  study  of  politics  and  morality.  The 
want  of  money  was  supposed  by  many  people  to  prevent  him 
from  mixing"  with  the  other  officers,  and  frequenting  public 
places ;  but  it  was  afterwards  known  that  he  employed  him- 
self in  the  studies  of  his  profession,  in  general  reading,  and  in 
the  education  of  a  younger  brother  whom  he  wished  to  pre- 
pare for  the  artillery ;  thiis  brother,  Lucien,  afterwards  found 
other  employment. 

Bonaparte  was  not  long  with  his  regiment  before  the  revo- 
lution commenced,  and  with  his  accustomed  firmness  and  de- 
cision of  character  he  declared  at  once  for  liberty,  which  by 
no  means  tended  to  make  him  a  greater  favourite  with  his 
brother  officer^,  and  many  of  them  who  were  irrevocably  at- 
tached to  the  old  system  conceived  such  a  dislike  to  him  that 
they  omitted  no  opportunity  to  persecute  and  insult  him. 
While  he  was  one  day  arguing  with  them  on  the  causes  and 
future  progress  of  the  revolution,  he  maintained  singly  against 
tbem  all  bis  own  way  of  thinking  so  firmly,  and  so  provoked 
tbem  by  his  warmth,  that  they  attempted  to  throw  him  into  a 
ditch  which  was  ju^t  at  hand,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
be  av<uded  the  efiecis  of  their  resentment.     From  this  time 
be  forsook  entirely  the  society  of  his  regiment,  ^11  the  spirit 
of  freedom  had  made  a  greater  progress,  and  brought  many  of 
bis  enemies  to  embrace  the  principles  they  had  formerly  de- 
spised. 

C 
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The  foUiiwuig  anecdote,  if  true,  shews  |;hat  Bonaptrtf^  at 
one  period  of  his  life  at  least,  was  not  eiMirely  demd  of  gene- 
loeity  and  humanity.  Tbe  castle  of  a  certain  nobleman  ia 
4be  vicinity  of  Grenoble  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  armed  and 
irritated  (leasants,  aod  Bonaparte  was  sent  with  a  small  foro^ 
to  defend  it.  On  his  arrival  he  saw  that  the  noble  owner  af 
the  castle  was  in  imnHoeot  danger  of  being  ieaurdered ;  he 
iherefore  contrived  immediately  to  get  him  o£Py  and  then  sfdt- 
dressed  himself  to  the  victors  in  nearly  the  following  tenner: 
<  Are  you  Frenchmen,'  said  he }  this  question  (boached  thefo- 
*  What !  are  you  Frenchmen  and  without  generosity  ?  Nip 
Frenchman  will  ever  persecute  a  fallen  enemy.'  Theiifi 
words  disarmed  them,  and  Bonaparte  by  tbis  means  saved  ibe 
unfortuuate  object  of  their  hatred  and  veogesoce* 

After  leaving  his  regiment,  Bonaparte,  m  the  jrear  1 790, 
got  the  command  of  a  battalion  oi  national  guards  at  Ajacdo 
in  Corsica,  and  did  duty  in  his  native  town«  But  in  1788 
it  appeared  that  theCo^vc^tion  suspected  him  of  tampering 
to  surrender  the  island  to  the  English,  in  conseqiience  of 
which,  the  deputies  le  Courbe,  St.  Michael,  and  two  otfiers^ 
ordered  bis  srrest.  Bonaparte,  however,  escaped  the  dj^gar, 
and  it  has  been  stated,  came  to  ^gland  in  order  to  solicit  |i 
commission  in  tb(&  British  army*  Whether  this  statemei^t  be 
true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  Bonaparte  was  in  England,  hut 
the  object  of  his  app^aiadoe  here  is  not  known.  H^  lodged 
in  the  Adelphi,  and  remained  in  London  bpt  a  sbprt  tinm. 
This  information  was  procured  from  General  Miranda,  who 
says  be  visited  him  in  England  at  the  time*  We  state  the 
circumstance  on  the  authority  of  that  geneml,  the  last  time 
he  vms  in  this  country,  before  bis  expedition  to  South  Ameri«> 
ca.  This  part  of  Bonaparte's  life  is  involved  in  eonsiderable 
obscurity.  We  know,  however,  that  in  1794  he  was  appointed 
to  command  an  expedition  against  Ajaccio,  his  native  towm^ 
iQ  the  island  of  Corsica,  in  which  he  was  repulsed  by 
Masteria,  a  relation,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  British 
service,  and  had  served  under  Geiteral  Elliot  at  the  siege  of 
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GftmlKV.  ffct  ^kject  of  Ae  expedition  being  defeated,  he 
xetmnei  to  Pirb.  Pireiviovi»  t6  aD  atteinpt  being  made  at 
Conaea  by  tbe  Bttgliah,  Bonaparte  persuaded  his  mother  to 
kam  ir  with  al  her  ftimiljr,  and  to  settle  whhm  a  mile  of 

l^OfliOB* 


CHAR  IV. 

NAPOUMXV  OlB-BNTERS  THB  CORPS  OF  ARTILLBBT — HIS 
CONDUCT  AT  THB  SIEGB  OF  TOULON — ^PROMOTED — ^AR- 
BB8TBB  AT  NICB*— SBBKS  RBDRBSS  AT  PARIS— RBFUSBP 
▲  PASSPORT  FOR  CONSTANTINOPLE. 


The  siq^e  of  Tonlon,  wbieh  took  place  in  autamn,  1799, 
aflbfded  Banaparte  an  opportunity  of  displaying  those  taknta 
wkkh  could  no  longer  be  eoneeakd.  ^  He  was  then  only  four - 
and  twenty  years  of  age^  and  had  re-entered  into  the  corps  of 
sotiQery  as  Heutenant^  when  his  relation  Saltcetti  introduced 
Um  to  his  colleague  Barras  as  a  young  man  of  talents  and 
Vt^  iepubliean  spirit.  A.sfaort  time  after  this,  at  the  attack 
ct  fert  Ffiaro  by  the  French,  an  o£|cer  was  observed  extremely 
active  in  dhrecting  the  corps  of  artillery  under  his  command 
Grim  and  iatrcfnd  in  the  midst  of  danger  he  was  never  un-> 
employed,  and  at  last,  when  most  of  his  men  were  lying  killed 
or  wounded  around  hinn  he  was  seen  performing  the  office  of 
a  common  soldier  with  the  few  that  remained.  Upon  en« 
quiry  tiiis  youag  officer  was  found  to  be  Bonaparte.  The 
two  representatives,  witnesses  of  his  extraordinary  skill  and 
faiottr,  immediately  advanced  him  to  the  rank  of  a  general. 

Napoleon  by  this  promotion  obtained  the  command  of  the 

artHlery,  and  his  ftrst  operation  was  decisive  of  success. 

Seeing  tbat  the  possession  of  Malbousquet,  one  of  the  ovt- 

poats  of  Toulon,  would  enaUe  him  to  bombard  tbe  town  and' 
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arsenal,  he  opened  a  battery  of  heavy  canllOD  attd  mortna  oi| 
the  height  of  Arenas^  which  annoyed  that  position  amazingly,  - 
by  an  incessant  fire  .of  shot  and  shells.  Governor  O'Hara, 
seeing  the  necessity  of  takbg  immediate  steps  for  the  secu- 
rity of  so  important  a  post,  determined  to  destroy  the  nefr 
works,  which  were  termed  the  Convention  Battery,  andearrj 
off  the  artillery. 

Having  procured  some  seamen  from  the  fleet,  to  defend  a 
post,  from  which  he  meant  to  withdraw  some  British  soldiers  ^ 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  November,  a 
corps  of  400  British,  300  Sardinians,  600  Neapolitans,  60O 
Spaniards,  and  400  French,  marched  from  the  town,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  David  Dundas.    Although  they  were 
obliged  to  cross  the  new  river  on  one  bridge  only,  to  divide 
into  four  columns  to  march  across  olive  grounds,  divided  by 
stone  walls,   and  to  ascend  a  considerable  height,  cut  into 
wine  terraces,  tliey  surprised  the  redoubt  $  but  instead  of* 
forming  upon  and  occupying  the  summit  of  the  hill,  agreeaUe 
to  orders  and  military  prudence,  after  having  done  all  the  ob-, 
jects  of  the  expedition,  they  eagerly  followed  the  Frencb 
troops,  ascending  other  distant  heights,  and  at  last  were  oow^ 
pelled  to  retreat,  by  the  French,  who  profited  by  their  disor* 
der,  and  compelled  them  to  give  up  the  advantages  they  Bnt 
obtained.    General  O'Hara,  who  mounted  the  battery  whea , 
the  French  were  dispossessed,  and  when  he  thought  the. 
object  of  the  day  was  obtained,  arrived  in  time  to  witoess^the 
reverse,. and  to  be  wounded  and  made  prisoner  by  the  French. 

After  this  event  the  besiegers  began  to  make  nearer  ap- 
proaches to  the  town,  and  Bonaparte  directed  the  batteries 
with  the  greatest  *  skill  and  success,  and  in  a  general  attack, 
which  immediately  after  took  place,  he  signalized  hiraflself  by 
a  promptitude  of  exertion  which  marked  him  as  one  of  tbe,. 
ablest  candidates  for  military  £lory.  It  is  said,  that  in  the 
heat  of  the  engagement  Barras  found  fault  with  the  directioa 
of  a  gun,  which  had  been  pointed  under  the  order  of  Bona* 
parle;  tfate  young  General  requested  he  wouM  attend  tqh|s 
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dotj  as  a  NationtlComifiissioiier;;'!  will  do  my  doty/  said 
Iie^  'aceordiog  to  my  own  jadgment,  and.  be.  answerable  for 
tbe  coDseqaences  with  my  bead/  Nothing  was  capable  cl 
indnciDg  him  to  forego  any  purpose  which  he  had  planned. 

After  a  siege  of  about  tbre^  months^.and  an  incessant 
asiaujt  for  five  sndlcessive  days  and  nights,  Toulon  was  restored 
to  France;  but  the  victory  was  stained  by  the  most  terrible 
and  indiacriminate  carnage.  Bonaparte  hawig  the  command . 
of  the  artillery,  .which  were  principally  concerned  in  these, 
manttcree,  has  not  unjustly  been  accused  of  cruelty  in  this 
instance.  But  having  discovered  great-genius  and  taleata,  a 
prompt  obedience  to  the  most  sanguinary  orderst  was,  at  tboe 
period,  rather  favourable  to  his  advancement. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1 797,  he  was  arrested  at 
on  suspicion  of  being  a  terrorist;  but  nothing  repre^ 
being  foond  in  his  conduct  or  papers,  he  was  imme- 
&tely  set  at  liberty.  During  this  time  he  was  indelatigably 
employed  in  military  studiep;  it  is  therefore  not  improJM^Io^ 
that  the  events  of  the  war  which  were  passing  befaiedlim^ 
had  deeply  engaged  his  attention ;  and  that  he  had^  formed 
sdme  great  schemes  of  operations  in  case  of  being  again  em? 
ployed:  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  he  had  conceived 
the  vast  project  of  giving  law  to  France,  and  controlling  the 
afEurs  of  Europe. 

While  at  Nice  some  one  of  his  acquaintance^  who  wis|ied 
to  consult  him  90  a  matter  of  urgency,  called  at  his  apart- 
ments so  early  in  the  morning  that  he  expected  to  find  him  in 
bed,  but  to  lus  surprise  he  was  dressed  and  sitting  at  study 
with  books  and  maps  lying  every  where  open  before  him», 
*  What!  not  in  bed  1'  said  his  friend.  *  No^'  said  Bonaparte^ 
*I  have  been  long  arisen;  two  or  three  hours  I  find  enough 
far  aleep;'  and  he  has  seldom  taken  more  since  his  youth. 

Bonaparte,  during  his  stay  at  Nice,  lived  in  great  obscurity, 
and  laboured  under  much  pecuniary  embarrassment:  his 
friends  were  not  numerous,  and  he  was  often  obliged  for  five 
«r  ux  Ihrrcs  to  BL  Guerin,  a  merebant  al  Marseilles;  but 
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tbe  asflbtanoe  be  icoei? ed  from  otheiy  Mi  a«n  sdll  mm 
trifling.  Hn  protpeels  wen  tMed  by  adreni^fv  «nd  h^  hid 
DO  ccfUin  expeetttKNi  of  either  employ  uenl  of  suppufL 
Undef  these  ehcuiiurtMiceB  he  went  to  Pteis  to  stste  hie  cen- 
plaidCs.  Aahry,  the  lepfeBonielive,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
MilHtary  department^  refined  him  any  more  than  the  com* 
mSamii  in  dbe  infeiilrj  he  had  been  offered.  Bonaparte  de- 
manded has  ^Kscharge,  which  was  refined :  hetiienariiedper« 
minion  to  retire  to  Constantinople,  probably  with  a  view  of 
seiving  hi  the  THirhisb  army,  but  this  was  likewise  refaeed* 
A  striking  coincMence  here  presents  itself  between  thk  and  a 
siaiilar  efatumstHnce  m  the  life  of  CromweH,  w4ks  flnding 
himself  not  likely  to  caacife  from  obscnrify  at  home, ,  and  the 
myal  snithority  too  strong  for  his  unittly  spirit  was  on  the 
pofait  of  sailing,  with  other  puiHans,  for  the  fkver  hi«d  of 
Amefle%  when  he  was  prefenfed  byBn  ostlef  <^f  goiviiimeiicj' 
and,  as  Hume  shrew(Hy  remark^  ^The  kkig  had  afleiwai# 
Idll  leiBnre  to  lepent  this  exeidse  of  his  mithority/  liappy 
had  it  been  both  for  FVanee  and  England,  Imi  the  ftre  of 
dme  ambitkms  men  been  permitled  to  waste  itself  hi  anjr 
eosntiy  kss  eq^Ue  of  findl^;  it  fueL 
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CHAP.  V. 

JU8PUTB  BSTW3E»N  THB  CONYBNTIOII  ANP  THB  PAEiaiAVS*-*- 
BONAFilB'^R  APPOINTBD  TO  OOMMANO  THS  CQVYM»' 
TIONAI.  TROOPS — ^DIRBCTS  THB  SLAU«HTBR  OP  THB  Cltf- 
ZBNS«-*VI6IT8  THB  DIRBCT&R  CARVOT'-^MADB  HBNBBAL 
OF  TBB  ARHT  OF  THB  IKTBItlOB^-^lfABAIBB  JOSBPHINBf 
THB  MISTRBSS  OF  BAEBAi — ^PEBfBBEB9  TO  OOMMAHB 
TBB  ARMY  OF  ITAtT. 


At  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1795,  Napoleon's  hopes  were- 
perivecL  Whilst  the  forty-eight  sections  of  Paris  seemed  una^ 
ntmoos  ID  their  aeceplance  of  the  new  oonstitution,  forty*six 
of  them  rejected  Ae  decree  that  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  the  Convention  shoold  be  re-elected  for  the  new  legisla* 
tare,  and  the  decree  which  declared,  that  if  the  departments 
did  not  re-^lect  two-thirds,  the  convention  woold  form  an 
elective  body,  and  supply  the  deficiency  by  its  owa  nomina- 
tfam.  These  two  obooxioos  laws  were  denominated  the  laws 
of  the  Sth  and  18th  Fmctidor  (22d  and  SOth  Augast)  and 
were  sent  into  the  departments  with  the  constitutional  act. 
The  scene  of  horror  aud  tumult  which  prevailed  in' Paris  was 
dreadful.  The  warmest  debates  took  place,  and  the  spirit  of 
^Ae  Parisians  was  imitated  by  many  of  the  departments.-— 
The  eonventioo,  however,  were  determined  to  enforce  their 
decrees,  and  claimed  the  protection  of  the  military.  They 
ordered  troops  into  the  metropolis,  and  mingled  with  them 
Bome  hondreds  of  Terforists  who  were  confined  in  prison, 
from  their  mortal  antipathy  against  the  sections.  Such  a 
gaard  was  loudly' exclaimed  against  by  the  sections;  for  they 
eoDcrived  it  a  signal  for  the  return  of  a  government  like  that 
of  Robespierre.  General  Menou,  who  commanded  the  mili^ 
tary  force  of  Paris,  was  dispatched  to  where  the  sections  met. 
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to  effect  tbeir  dispersioD,  or  take  away  their  arms.  The  De- 
puty, who  was  chosen  to  visit  the  sections,  and  General  Me- 
nou  had  long  conferences  with  them,  when  they  said  they 
would  gladly  lay  down  their  arms,  if  the  Convention  would 
disarm  tlie  Terrorists;  but,  as  they  had  no  authority  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  sections,  the  troops  were  withdrawn  on  both 
sides,  which  offended  the  Convention,  and  for  which  General 
Menou  was  superceded. 

Barras,  who  was  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  armed 
force,  was  appointed  in  his  place,  and  he  determined  to  avail 
himself  ^f  the  assistance  of  a  general  in  whom  he  could  con- 
fide. Who  could  be  better  qualified  than  Na(K)leon  Bona- 
parte, who  had  served  at  Toulon  with  such  success,  as  to  con- 
firm, that  opinion  he  eiitertained  of  his  talents,  which  had 
made  him  appoint  him  a  general?  there  was  no  time  for  he- 
sitation ;  he  sent  immediately  for  Bonaparte,  and  gave  him 
the  second  command  of  the  Conventional  troops  then  in  Paris. 

The  sections  beat  to  arms,  and  appeared  serious  in  their 
military  preparations.  The  inhabitants  were  alarmed  at 
midnight  by  the  sound  of  drums,  and  a  knocking  a^  almost 
every  door,  with  the  incessant  cry  of '  To  arms,  to  arms,  citi- 
zens !  every  one  to  his  section— liberty  or  death !'  This  pro* 
duced  no  material  effect,  as  the  people  did  not  think  that  the 
assault  was  to  be  at  night.  About  noon,  however,  the  next 
day,,  the  people  were  again  in  motion,  in  order  to  march  tbeir 
forces  against  the  Thuilleries. 

The  troops  of  the  Convention  reached  from  the  Pont  Neof^ 
along  the  quays  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  to  the  Champs 
Elysees,  and  continued  to  the  Boulevards;  the  people  occu- 
pied the  Rue  St.  Honore,  the  Place  de  Vendome,  St.  Rocb, 
and  the  Place  due  Palace  Royal.  The  convention  deceived 
the  people,  in  the  morning,  by  sending  to  the  sections,  and 
in  receiving  and  agitating  propositions  for  peace,  whilst  jhey. 
gained  time  to  reinforce  their  positions,  and  encoorage  the 
troops  to  fire  on  the  people  when  ordered.  The  debates  in 
the  Convention,  and  messages  and  letters  to  General  Dani- 
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can,  who  comiDaDded  the  troops  of  the  Parisians,  kept  the 
people  discvssing  instead  of  fighting ;  and  to  their  astonish- 
ment, the  post  c^  the  citizens  at  St.  Roch  was  suddenly  fired 
upon  in  the  Qui  de  Sac  Dauphin,  and  a  dreadful  scene  of 
slaoghter  began. 

The  citizens  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river  were  in  close 
add  terrible  combat,  those  on  the  opposite  were  endeavouring 
to  reach  the  Ckmvention  by  the  quay  of  Voltaire,  though  the 
cannon  of  the  Convention,  which  defended  each  end  of  the 
bric^,  presented  to  their  view  a  most  threatening  appear^* 
ance.    The  conflict  on  the  one  side  of  the  river  was  not  long; 
for  the  commander  of  the  column  having,  tried  to  force  the 
passage  without  artillery,  and  being  but  ill  provided  with  am- 
itaunition,  a  discharge  of  musketry  was  made,  which  quickly 
dispersed  his  followers :  the  artillery  was  commanded  by  Bona* 
parte.    The  battle  near  the  Thuilleries,  where  the  Convention 
was  sittings  raged  with  great  fury,  the  cannon  beio^  fre- 
•qoefttiy  secoMl  by  the  insurgents,  and  as  often  retaken  by  the 
national  troops.    Though  the  sectionaries  had  no  artillery, 
they  made  a  gallant  opposition,  and,  after  many  repulses,  still 
returned  to  the  charge,  and  did  not  retreat  till  after  a  bloody 
conflict  of  four  hours.    Within  two  hours,  the  firing  of  the 
canncn  was  beard  again,  which  did  not  end  till  midnight, 
when  the  troops  of  the  Convention  were  masters  of  the  field 
of  battle,  and  routed  the  citizens  at  every  post.    The  church 
of  St.  Roch,  and  'the  Palais  d'Egalite,  were  forced ;  the  gates 
were  opened  by  the  cannon,  and  the  people  who  had  sought 
refuge  within  the  walls  were  slaughtered.    The  few  deputies 
who  were  in  the  Convention,  staid  in  their  places  with  their 
president  at  their  head.    Many  of  the  others  mixed  with  the 
troops  without.    The  number  of  people  slain  on  this  memo- 
rable day,  has  been  stated  at  8000. 

Barras,  having  had  the  chief  command,  received  all  the 
hoDoura  and  the  ciedit  that  the  Convention  fixed  to  the  ser* 
▼ices  of  the  day.  Hie  distinguished  duure  that  Bonaparte 
bad  in  the  affieiir,  was  eclipsed  by  the  higher  pretension  of  hts 
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superior.  The  unpopularity  of  the  measure  was  not  likely  to 
eudear  him  to  th^  Parisians;  but  he  acquired  notice»  and 
Barras  was  at  length  so  well  pleased  with  his  conduct,  that  he 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  rewarding  him. 

After  this  dreadful  rencounter  the  Convention*  finished  its 
sitting  by  electing  itself  into  a  body,  to  complete  the  mem- 
bers wanting  in  the  council  of  Five  Hundred.  Thb  new 
council  and  the  council  of  Ancients,  immediately  elected  an 
Executive  Directory  of  five  persons,  and  Lepaui^  Letoumeur» 
Bewbel,  Sieyes,  and  Barras,  were  declared  duly  elected. 
Sieyes  declined  the  office,  and  Carnot  was  appointed  in  his 
room. 

When  the  Directory  was  inaugurated,  Bonaparte,  as  Ge* 
neral  of  the  armed  force  of  Paris,  waited  on  each  of  the  five 


*  This  convention  continued  37  months  and  four  days  sitting,  tliey 
put  to  death  the  successor  of^n  hundred  kings,  and,  in  poe  day,  broke 
that  sceptre,  for  which  fourteen  centuries  had  procured  almost  a  reli- 
gious Tcneration ;  they  made  France  an  armed  nation,  and  sent  a  mil- 
lion-and  a  half  of  men  into  the  (ield,  who  defeated  the  combinalioo  of 
all  the- great  powers  of  the  continent,  and  subdued  Holland.  They 
enacted  11,210  laws,  and  denounced  36o  conspirators,  and  140  insur- 
rections; 18,6l3  persons  ended  their  lives  by  the  guillotine.— 
The  civil  war  at  Lyons  cost  31, SCO  men,  and  that  at  Marseitles  7S!9. 
At  Toulon  14,325  lives  were  destroyed ;  and  in  the  south  after  the 
fall  of  Robespiere,  740  individuals  perished.  The  war  in  La  Vendee 
caused  the  destruction  of  900,000  men,  and  more  than  20,000  dwell* 
ings.  Four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  persons  committed 
suicide,  through  terror  of  the  dreadful  enormities  that  were  committed ; 
and  3400  women  died  of  premature  deliveries,  from  the  same  cause  $ 
20,000  human  beings  perished  of  faniine,  and  I55Q  were  driven  to  in* 
curable  insanity.  In  the  colonies  124,000  white  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  60,000  people  of  colour  were  massacred,  and  two  towna 
and  3200  habitations  burnt.  The  loss  of  men  by  the  war  alone,  is  esti* 
mated  at  upwards  of  800,000,  and  123,789  emigrants,  were  for  ever 
excluded  from  entering  France. '  These  were  the  events  that  happened 
during  the  time  of  that  convention,  which  closed  its  sittings,  by  de» 
creeing,  that  the  punbhment  of  death  thouki  be  abolished  afihe  tei- 
inination  of  the  war. 
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Directors.  Carnot,  who  succeeded  Sieyes,  lired  at  the  top  of 
a  house  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  Luxembourg,  his  official 
apartments  not  being  ready;  it  was  on  a  Monday  that  Bona- 
parte presented  himself,  the  day  when  a  celebrated  writer 
regularly  visited  Camot.  This  person  was  singing  an  air,  ac- 
companied by  a  young  lady  on  the  piano-forte.  The  appear- 
ance of  Bonaparte,  a  little  well-made  olive  complexiooed 
youth,  amid  five  or  six  tall  young  men,  who  paid  him  great 
attention,  was  a  great  contrast:  he  entered  the  room  and 
bowed  with  an  air  of  ease  and  self-possession,  and  the  author 
in  question  asked  Camot  who  the  gentlemen  were.  The  Di* 
rector  answered,  ^  The  General  of  the  armed  force  of  Pbris, 
and  his  aids-de-camp.'  His  being  unlike  such  generals  as 
Santerre  or  Rossignol  was  striking.  <  What  is  his  name  ?* 
said  the  author.  <  Bonaparte.'  '  Has  he  great  military  skill  ?' 
^  So  it  is  said.'  *  What  has  he  ever  done  that  is  remarkable  ?' 
*He  b  the  officer  who  commanded  the  trcx)ps  of  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  day  of  Vendemiare.'  The  inquirer  was  one  of 
the  electors  of  Vendemiare;  he  retired  to  an  obscure  part  of 
the  room,  and  looked  on  the  new  visitor  in  thougbtfulness 
and  silence. 

Bonaparte  seeing  the  young  lady  still  at  her  instrument, 
and  the  company  taken  up  with  him,  said,  *  I  have  stopped 
your  amusements;  some  person  was  singing,  I  beg  I  may  not 
interrupt  the  party.'  The  Director  apologised ;  the  General 
inabted,  and  after  two  or  three  national  airs  were  played,  be 
rose,  and  took  his  leave.  When  he  departed,  the  conversa- 
tion turned  on  Bonaparte,  and  Carhot  predicted  from  this 
short  interview,  that  the  young  General  would  not  long  retain 
a  command  that  an  aspiring  genius  would  consider  only  as  a 
step  to  future  fame  and  glory. 

Barras  was  not  wanting  in  discernment ;  •  and  he,  therefore 
duly  valued  the  exertions  of  Bonaparte  in  the  business  of  the 
sections;  he  saw  that  he  was  fitted  for  a  station  in  which  vi- 
gilance and  activity  were  essentially  requisite,  and  he  pro- 
cured him  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  interior;  the  high 
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nmk  of  tiiis  q>poantinent  was  attended  witb  adequate  emolu- 
meDts,  and  carried  with  it  cooaidenibk  iDBuence. 

This  period  formed  a  remarkable  era  in  the  life  of  Napo* 
leoo,  and  the  connection  he  now  formed  produced  considera^ 
ble  influence  on  his  future  fortune,  by  opening  bis  road  to  the 
eminence  be  had  in  view.  It  also  evinced  that  the  tender 
feelings,  even  at  this  season  of  his  youtbi  could  ofier  no  seri- 
ous obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  interest* 

Josephine  La  Pagerie,  when  twenty-two  years  of  age,  mar- 
ried the  Viscount  Alexander  de  Beauharnois,  Major  in  a 
royal  French  regiment  of  ioiiEmtry;  both  were  descended 
from  noble  families,  both  natives  of  Martinique,  and  both 
educated  in  France.  The  fortune  of  the  beautiful  Josephine 
was  a  pleasing  addition  to  the  slender  income  of  the  youthful 
Viscount  I  their  expenditure  was  liberal ;  and,  having  been 
introduced  at  court,  their  rank,  their  manners,  and  the  ele- 
gance of  their  entertainments,  ensured  them  the  best  com- 
pany in  Paris. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  M«  de  Beaubamok 
was  chosen,  by  the  nobility  of  the  bailiwick  of  Blots,  a  deputy 
to  the  States-General,  or  National  Assembly;  and,  in  June,' 
17^1)  he  was  elected  their  president,  and  in  that  capacity 
signed  the  proclamation  to  the  French  people  on  the  journey 
of  the  King  to  Varennes.  He  served  under  General  Biron 
in  April  1792,  and  bore  the  rank  of  Adjutant-General  when 
the  French  were  defeated  near  Mons.  He  succeeded  Cus- 
tine  in  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine;  was  sus- 
pended by  the  deputies  in  August,  1793,  and  soon  afterar- 
rested  with  his  wife.  He  was  consigned  to  the  guilk)tine  on 
the  23d  of  July  1794;  if  Robespiere  had  not  followed  hinH 
a  few  days  after,  Madame  Beauharnois  would  also  have  pe- 
ijshed  on  the  republican  scaffold.  In  oheof  the  S6  lists  of 
persons  destined  by  Fouquier  Thionville  to  feed  the  guillo- 
tine for  36  successive  days,  appeared  the  name  of  Madame 
de  Beauharnois;  another  list  contained  the  name  of  Barras. 
On  the  12th  of  August,  1 794,  he  was  released  by  Legendre. 
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'Bams  had  the  national  seals  taken  off  her  house,  in  the  Rue 
de  Victoire^  a  few  weeks  after,  and  honoured  her  with  his 
protection,  by  sojourning  in  her  hotel,  until  October,  179^9 
when  his  being  chosen  to  the  office  of  Director,  required  that 
he  should  make  use  of  the  splendid  suite  of  apartments  al- 
lotted to  him  in  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg. 

Barras,  dignified  as  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  France, 
found  it  inconvenient  to  continue  his  intimacy  with  Madame 
Beauharnois;  had  their  attachment  been  mutual,  it  was  easily 
subdued,  or  it  had  suddenly  subsided,  for  the  lady  agreed  to 
an  arrangement,  which  shewed  an  obedience  to  the  wishes  of 
ber  friend,  and  the  self  command  she  had  acquired  over 
her  own  feelings ;  she  agreed  to  give  her  hand  to  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  the  General  of  the  interior,  if  the  General  could 
be  brought  to  offer  her  his  vows  of  conjugal  affection.  Th# 
plan  was  forAed,  and  Barras  proceeded  to  provide  his  mis* 
tress  with  a  husband,  and  his  friend  with  a  wife« 

The  army  of  Italy  had  no  leader ;  Carnot  displaced  General 
Scfaerer  for  habitual  intoxication.  Bonaparte  having  shewn 
bis  talents  both  at  Toulon  and  on  the  13th  Vendemiare,  Bar- 
ras recommended  him  to  Carnot,  as  most  likely  to  serve  the 
Republic  faithfully  in  Italy.  Camot*s  high  opinion  of  the 
genius  of  Bonaparte  seconded  the  nomination.  Barras  of* 
fered  to  Bonaparte  Madame  Beauhamois  and  500,000  livres, 
and  Carnot  offered  him  the  army«  Barras  told  him  the  lady 
and  the  army  were  equally  necessary  to  a  youthful  and  aspir- 
ing General;  his  ambition  was  roused,  and  as  the  terms  of 
the  oflfer  signified,  that  neither  could  be  gratified  without  the 
otber,  be  obliged  his  friend  Barras,  and  became  the  husband 
^f  Madame  Beauharnois,  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  ar« 
my  of  Italy. 
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CHAR  VI, 

BONAPARTB  ARRIVES  AT  HEAD  QUARTS R8-^C0MMBNCSt 
HOSTILITIES*— THB  BATTLE  OP  MONTENOTTE— GBNERAI. 
POYBRA  SURRENDERS — BBAULIEU  DEFEATED — THE  DI- 
RECTORY COMPLIMENTS  BONAPARTB — THE  KING  09 
SARDINIA   SUiBS  FOR   PEACE. 

Bonaparte  arrived  at  head  quarters  early  in  the  spring 
of  1 796.  Here  he  first  displayed  the  full  powers  of  his  ge- 
nius, for  he  had  to  contend  with  difficulties  of  every  8ort> 
moral,  political,  and  military,  and  yet  he  triumphed  over  all. 
On  this  occasion,  one  of  his  friends  suggested  to  him  that  he 
was  too  young  for  so  great  a  charge ;  to  which  he  replied^ 
with  Roman  dignity  and  Spartan  brevity,  'In  one  year  I  shall 
either  be  dead  or  old.  His  predecessor  had  left  him  an 
army  without  money,  discipline,  or  clothes,  in  the  face  of  a 
powerful  enemy,  provided  with  every  thing  the  richest  coun- 
try in  the  world  could  supply — renowned  also  for  its  valour 
and  obedience;  yet  in  the  space  of  two  months,  by  his  afia-  . 
bility-and  firmness,  and  by  exercbing  no  great  delicacy  in 
the  means  of  obtaining  them  provisions  and  clothing,  he  so 
won  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers,  and  recalled  them  to  a  sense  of 
their  duty,  that  in  the  first  and  every  successive  engagement, 
he  was  victorious  over  an  army  superior  in  every  thing  but 
the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  the  genius  of  their  commander. 
To  appease  the  discontent  of  his  troops,  and  excite  them  to 
victory,  he  told  them  at  one  time,  *  If  we  are  conquered  we 
have  too  much — if  we  are  conquerors  we  shall  want  for  no- 
thing.' At  another  time,  on  a  general  muster,  he  said  to 
them,  Mt  is  true  you  are  now  in  want  of  every  thing,  but 
push  your  way  to  Milan  and  you  will  want  for  nothing. 
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He  lived  familiarly  with  the  soldiers^  marched  on  foot,  at 
their  head,  suffered  their  hardships,  redressed  their  grievances, 
and  acquired,  by  attention  to  their  desires,  their  esteem  and 
affection. 

The  Austrians  and  Piedmontese  occupied  all  those  parts  of 
the  Alps  which  command  the  river  of  Genoa.  The  French 
bad  their  right  supported  by  Savona,  and  their  left  towards 
Montonette,  while  two  demi*brigades  were  much  advanced 
in  front  of  their  right  at  Voltri. 

After  some  time  spent  in  movements  intended  to  deceive 
the  French,  hostilities  were  commenced  by  the  Imperialists* 
Beaulieu  ordered  10,000  men  to  attack  the  post  at  Voltri. 
General  Cervoni  with  3000  men  retreated  in  the  night,  in 
great  order,  to  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Savona,  and  Bona* 
parte  covered  him  with  1500  men,  posted  expressly  in  the 
avenues  of  Sospello,  and  on  the  heights  of  Verri^gio.  On 
the  lOtb,  Beaulieu,  with  15,000  men,  attacked  and  drove  in 
all  which  supported  the  centre  of  the  French,  and  at  one 
o'clodc  of  the  day  was  before  the  redoubt  of  Montonette,  the 
last  of  their  entrenchments.  In  spite  of  repeated  charges 
this  redoubt  arrested  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  The  chief 
of  brigade,  Rampon,  who  commanded  these  1500  men,  made 
bis  solders  take  an  oath  to  perish  in  the  redoubt,  and,  for  the 
whole  night,  kept  the  enemy  at  the  distance  of  pistol-shot* 
Id  the  night*time  General  Laharpe  took  post  behind  the  re* 
doubt,  and  Bonaparte,  followed  by  the  Generals  Berthier  and 
Massena,  and  the  commissioner  Salieetti,  brought  up  his 
centre  and  his  left,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  by  Altaraj 
on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Austrians.  On  the  1  Ufa,  at  day- 
break, Beaulieu  and  Laharpe  attacked  each  other  with  vigour, 
and  various' success,  when  Massena  appeared,  dealing  death 
and  terror  on  the  Austro-Sardinians,  where  General  Argen* 
tean  commanded.  The  enemy's  Generals,  Roceavino  and 
ArgeDteau,  were  wounded,  and  the  route  was  complete. 
Fifteen  hundred  men  were  killed,  and  2500  made  prisoners, 
of  which  sixty  were  officers;   several  standards  were  abd 
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taken.    The  French  made  themselves  masters  of  Carcara  on 
the  I2tb9  and  also  of  Cairo. 

Beaulieu  was  yet  able  to  send  assistance  from  his  right 
wing  to  the  left  of  the  Austro- Sardinian  army.  Bonaparte 
changed  his  head-quarters  to  Carcara  on  the  12th,  and  ordered 
General  Laharpe  to  march  to  Sozello,  in  order  to  threaten 
the  eight  battalions  of  the  enemy  stationed  there,  and  on  th€ 
day  following  by  a  rapid  and  concealed  march,  to  get  to  the 
town*  of  Cairo,  while  General  Massena  was  to  gain  the 
heights  of  Dego,  at  the  time  that  the  Generals  Menand  and 
Joubert  occupied  one  of  the  heights  of  Biestro,  and  the  other 
the  position  of  St.  Marguerite.  This  movement  following 
the  battle  of  Montonette,  placed  the  French  army  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Alps. 

General  Augereau  forced  Millesimo,  while  the  Generals 
Menaod  and  Joubert  drove  the  allies  from  all  their  posts,  and 
surrounded  a  corps  of  1500  Austrian  grenadiers,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant-General  Provera,  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Ma- 
ria Theresa,  who  gallantly  retired  to  the  mountain  of  Cossa- 
ria,  and  entrenched  himself  in  an  old  castle' extremely  strong, 
0n  account  of  its  position*  Augereau  ordered  his  artillery  to 
advance,  when  a  cannonade  was  kept  up  for  several  hours. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  Bonaparte,  vexed  at  finding  his 
Aiarch  checked  by  a  handful  of  men,  ordered  General  Povera 
to  be  summoned  to  surrender.  He  requested  to  speak  with 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  but  a  lively  cannonade  commencing 
on  the  right  wing  of  the  French,  hindered  htm  from  going  to 
Povera,  who  treated  with  General  Augereau  for  several  hours ; 
Augereau  at  length  formed  his  men  into  four  columns  and 
advanced  against  the  castle.  Joubert  entered  the  enemy's 
works  with  seven  men,  when,  being  wounded  in  the  bead,  he 
was  thrown  on  the.  ground;*  his  soldiers  thinking  him  dead, 
his  column  relaxed.  The  second  column,  under  General 
Banel,  advanced  in  silence,  when  the  General  was  killed. 
Thevthird  column,  under  Adjutant-General  Queoini,  who  was 
also  killed,  was  in  like  manner  disconcerted. 
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Night  coming  on  made  Bonaparte  fear,  that  the  enemy 
would  attempt  to  make  their  way  sword  in  hand :  he  there- 
fore made  dispositions  to  prevent  them*  Next  morning  the 
hostile  armies  faeed  each  other;  the  French  left,  under  Au» 
gereau,  kept  General  Provera  blockaded;  several  of  the  ene- 
my's regiments  strove  to  penetrate  the  centre  of  the  French, 
bat  were  repulsed  by  General  Menard,  who  was  then  ordered 
to  fall  back  on  the  right  wing.  Before  noon  General  Masse- 
na  extended  his  line  beyond  the  enemy's  left,  which  occupied 
the  village  cf  Deflb^  strongly  entrenched.  The  French 
pushed  their  light  troops  as  far  as  the  load  leading  from 
Diego  to  Spino.  General  Laharpe's  division  marched  in 
three  close  oolumos;  the  one  on  his  left,  under  General 
Caiisse,  crossed  the  Bormida,  and  attacked  the  right  of  the 
enemy's  left  wing.  General  Cervoni,  with  the  second  co«- 
lumo,  mlso  passed  the  Bormida,  covered  by  otoe  <of  the  French 
batteries,  and  advanced  against  the  enemy ;  while  the  third 
odamn,  under  Anjutant-general  Boyer,  turned  a  ravine,  and 
cut  off  their  retreat.  The  enemy  had  not  time  to  capitulate; 
and  the  Frenkihi^ujhns,  spreading  terror  and  death,  put  fbem 
to  the  route.  Gcoml  Poviera,  with  tlie  corps  heeommaoded 
at  Cossaria,  surremlered  prisoners  of  war.  By  this  victoiy  the 
Frendi  acquired  from  seven  to  nine  thonsand  prisoners,  and 
the  eneflsy  had  near  8,000  killed* 

On  the  iSth,  Beahlieu,  with  the  flower  of  his  army,  at- 
taeked  the  village  of  Dego,  and  carried  it.  Massena,  when 
he  had  formed  part  of  bis  troops  begun  the  attack,  but  was 
repulsed  in  three  attempts.  General  Causse  was  not  more 
fartmate;  he  attacked  the  enemy,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
duurging  %vith  the  bayonet,  when  he  fell  mortally  wounded, 
lu  ,this  sitoationV  observing  General  Bonaparte,  he  collected 
iuB  8trength,'and  aaked.hiai  if  Dego  was  retaken. — ^  The  posts 
atfe  ours/  reptkd  theGenend. — ^  Then,'  said  Causse,  *  Vhfe 
Im  MepubH^pub!  I  die  ^content.'*  The  affair,  however,  was 
BCft  yet  decided,  and  it  was  already  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
Bonapucte.' ordered  a  demi-brigade  to  form  under 
2  E 
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General  Victor,  while  Ad^tant-Geocral  Lanug,  rallying  a 
demi- brigade  of  light  infantry,  threw  himself  on  the  enen/s 
left.  These  movements  carried  Dego;  the  cavalry  com- 
pleted the  route  of  the  enemy,  who  left  600  dead  and  1,40(> 
prisoners.  General  Rusca  took  the  post  of  San-Giovanniy 
which  commands  the  valley  of  Bormida.  General  Augereao^ 
having  drove  the  enemy  from  the  redoubts  of  Montezemo^ 
communicated  with  the  valley  of  the  Tanaro,  which  Serru* 
rier's  division  had  lately  occupied.       -  ^ 

The  Directory,  in  their  dispatches  to  Bonaparte,  expressed 
what  they  felt,  in  finding  they  had  chosen  him  to  conduct 
the  army  of  Italy  to  victory.  ^  To-day,  General !'  said  they, 
*  receive  the  tribute  of  national  gratitude ;  merit  it  more  and 
more,  and  prove  to  Europe,  that  Beaulieu,  by  changing  the 
scene  of  action,  has  not  changed  his  opponent;  that,  beaten 
in  the  north,  he  shall  constantly  be  defeated  by  the  brav^ 
a^ny  of  Italy;  and  that,  with  such  defenders,  liberty  shall 
triumph  over  the  impotent  efii>rts  of  the  enemies  of  the  Re^ 
public.' 

General  Laharpe  and  the  chief  of  brigade,  Rampon,  also 
received  honourable  testimonies  of  the  regard  which  the  Di-^ 
rectory  had  of  their  exertions.  The  movements  of  Generals 
Angerean,  Bayrand,  and  Jonbert,  obliged  the  enemy  to 
evacuate  the  entrenched  camp  during  night.  General  Ser^ 
ntrier  entered  Ceva,  in  which  was  a  garrison  of  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  men.  The  heavy  artillery  had  not  beeit 
ttbie  to  keep  pace  with  the  army  in  the  mountains,  and  were 
not  yet  arrived.  The  Piedmontese  army,  driven  from  Ceva 
took  a  position  at  the  eonfluence  of  the  Cursttrglia.  On  the 
20th,  Serrurier  attacked  their  right  by  the  village  of  St«  Mi« 
chael,  and,  passing  the  bridge,  compelled  them  after  three 
hours  fighting,  to  evacuate  the  village;  bat  the  Tanaronot 
being  fordable,  the  division  destined  to  attack  their  left  coal4 
harass  them  only  by  its  riflemen.  General  Serrurier  there-^ 
fore  retreated :  the  enemy's  position  was  formidable ;  sur^ 
rounded  by  two  deep  and  impetuous  rivers^  the^  bad*destroyet| 
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mil  th€  bridges,  and  erected  strong  batteries  oo  the  banks* 
Both  armies  reciprocally -sought  to  deceive  each  other  by 
false  manoeuvres,  to  conceal  their  real  intentions. 

General  Massena  crossed  the  Tanaro  near  Ceva,  and 
occupied  the  village  of  Lezegao,  whilst  two  gejieTals  of 
brigade^  took,  the  bridge  of  the  Torra.  Bonaparte  meant  to 
bear  down  on  Mondovi,  and  compel  the  enemy  to  change 
the  field  of  battle ;  but  General  Collii  dreading  the  issue  of 
an  actipo,  which  must  have  been  decbive  on  so  extended  a 
line,  retreated.  At  day-break  the  two  armies  were  in  sight 
of  each  other,  and  (he  engagement  began  in  the  village  of 
Vico.  One  division  bore  down  on  the  left  of  Mondovi,  while 
the  two  other  brigades  carried  the  redoubt  which  covered  the 
«Bem/s  centre ;  the  Sardinian  army  abandoned  the  field  of 
battle,  and  on  that  evening  the  French  entered  Mondovi.  The 
loss  of  the  allies  amounted  to  1,800  men,  of  whom  l,j^00  were 
prisoners. 

The  Sardinians  crossed  the  Stura,  and  took  a  position  between 
Coni  and  Chorasco.  The  French  entered  the  town  of  Bene. 
Gkneral  Serrurier,  on  the  25th,  marched  to  la  Tridite,  and 
cannonaded  the  town  of  Fossano,  the  head-quarters  of  General 
CoUi.  Genekid  Massena  advanced  against  Cherasco,  and 
drove  in  the  enemy's  grand  guard.  Bonaparte  sent  General 
Dujard,  and  his  own  aid-de-camp,  Marmont,  to  reconuoitre 
the  place,  and  plant  howitaers  to  beat  down  the  palisades. 
The  enemy  evacuated  the  town  and  repassed  the  Stura.  This 
victory  was  of  the  greatest  consequence ;  for,  besides  sup- 
porting the  right  wing,  it  gave  an  ample  supply  of  subsist- 
ence. The  French  threw  bridges  of  boats  across  the  Stura, 
and  Fossano  surrendered  to  Serrurier.  General  Augereau 
marched  against  Alba,  which  surrendered,  and  threw  several 
bridges  of  boats  across  the  Tanaro,  to  enable  the  army  to  pass 
the  riven 

The  king  of  Sardinia,  shut  up  in  Turin,  determined  to  treat 
for  peace.  General  Colli,  commander  in  chief  of  his  army, 
addiese^  a  letter  to  Bonaparte,  stating,  that  as  the  king  bad 
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Mtit  plenipotentiaries  to  Genoa  to  treat  for  peace,  under  the 
mediation  of  the  court  of  Spain ;  he  thought  the  interests  of 
humanity  required,  that  hostilities  should  be  suspended 
during  the  dependence  of  the  negociation.  He  therefore 
proposed  an  armistice,  in  order  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  hu- 
man blood,  Bonaparte  replied,  that  the  Executive  Directory 
preserved  the  right  of  treating  for  peace:  it  was  therefore 
necessary  th^t  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  king  should  repair 
to  Paris,  or  wait  at  Genoa  the  arrival  of  those  whom  the  French 
governinent  should  send  thither.  He  further  observed  that 
the  roilitafy  position  of  the  two  armies  prevented  every  un- 
qualified suspension  of  arms;  and  although  he  was  convinced 
that  his  government  was  disposed  to  grant  reasonable  condi- 
'  tions  of  peace  to  his  majesty,  ^et  he  could  not  arrest  his  march. 
There  was,  liowever,  he  remarked,  a  means  by  which  General 
Colli  might  attain  his  purpose,  conformably  to  the  true  inte- 
rests of  his  court,  and  which  would  prevent  an  efiusion  of 
blood ;  and  that  was  to  put  into  his  possession  two  of  the 
three  fortresses  of  Coni,  Alexandria,  or  Tortona;  they  could 
then  wait  the  issue  of  negociation,  which  probably  might 
be  protracted.  A  peace  was  granted  to  the  unfortunate  mo- 
narch :  he  surrendered  Exilles,  Tortona,  Coni,  Alexandria^ 
and  Chapeau  Dauphin,  as  the  pledges  of  his  faith,  and  re- 
linquished Savoy  and  the  country  of  Nice  for  ever. 

Bonaparte  immediately  after  this  addressed  his  army  frooi 
his  head-quarters  at  Cheraseo;  he  there  stated  to  them  the 
great  things  they  had  done  in  the  short  space  of  fourteen 
days,  and  the  magnanimity  they  preserved  under  the  difierent 
privations  they  experienced ;  that,  destitute  of  every  thing, 
they  bad  supplied  every  thing,  and  without  shoes,  and  often 
without  bread,  had  performed  harassing  marches ;  he  then 
promised  them  the  conquest  of  Italy,  but  on  the  express  con- 
dition that  they  did  not  pillage  or  plunder;  that  they  were 
coming  as  friends  and  brothers,  and  to  dictate  a  peace  ttiat 
would  indemnify  their  country  for  what  it  had  sacrificed. 
He  tells  them,  that  those  guilty  of  mmuding  shall  be  m^^ 
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staotl J  shot)  but  that  be  in  general  sees  tbem  obKcdient  and 
sobmissive ;  and  concludes  by  stating,  that  the  French  cum^ 
Id  break  the  chains  df  the  ltaliana»  and  as  enemies  only  to 
those  Tyrants  who  enslave  them. 


CHAP.  vn. 

BONAPABTS  ADVANCES  TO  THE  PO-^COMPELS  TUK  DUKS  Or 
PARMA  TO  SIGN  AN  ARM  1ST  I CS— SENDS  THE  PICTURES  OV 
CORRBGIO  TO  PARIS — ^ADDRESSES  HIS  ARMY — PASSES  TUK 
ERIBGS  OF  IX>DI — ^ENTERS  MILAN  IN  TRIUMPH — ^VISITS 
ORIANI  THE  ASTRONOMER — ^LEVIES  CONTRIBUTIONS  IN 
LOMBARDY— HIS  VICTORIES   CELEBRATED* 


After  signing  the  armistice  with  the  King  of  Sardinia,  on 
the  29th  of  April,  Bonaparte  marched  his  army  towards  the 
Vo*  Massena  had  reached  Alexandria,  and  seized  on  the 
magazines,  which  the  Austrians  had  sold  to  the  town.  On 
the  6th  of  May  the  arriiy  of  Italy  took  possession  of  Tortona ; 
they  found  her^  more  than  one  hundred  pieces  of  brass  can- 
ooo,  and  immense  magazines.  Ceva  and  Coni  were  in  an 
equal  statb  of  defence,  and  liberally  provisioned.  Thus  the 
tvar  supported  itself,  and  the  successes  of  the  French  fur- 
nished (hem  with  the  means  of  making  new  conquests.  The 
stfpulations  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  armistice.  Induced  the 
g^eneral  of  the  Austrian  army  to  believe  that  Bonaparte 
wisbed  to  cross  the  Po  at  Volenssa;  but  Bonaparte  hastened 
by  a  forcjed  march  to  Castel-San-Giovanni  with  50Ck)  grena- 
diers aiid  1300  horse.  Andreossi,  chief  of  battalion  of  artil- 
lery, ^nd  Adjutant-General  Frontjn,  with  100  dragoons,  rcr 
connoitered  the  Po  as  far  as  Placenza,  and  took  five  boats 
loaded  with  rice,  on  board  of  which  were  SOQ  sick,  and  all 
the  army  medicines.    On  the  7tb,  at  nine  in  the  morning. 
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Bonaparte  reached  the  Po^  opposite  Placeoza.  Two  squa« 
droQS  of  hussars  od  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  seemed  de* 
termined  to  dispute  the  passage.  The  French  troops  got  into 
the  b<Mits,  and  landed  on  the  other  side,  when  the  Austrian 
cavalry  retiredi  The  divisions  of  the  army  passed  the  river  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  In  the  mean  time  Beaulieu,  ac- 
quainted with  the  march  of  the  French,  was  convinced  of  the 
uselessness  of  hb  entrenchments  on  the  Tesino,  and  his  re- 
doubt at  Piftvia.  On  the  8th  at  noon  Bonaparte  heard  that 
a  division  of  the  enemy  was  near;  he  advanced  and  found 
them  entrenched  in  the  village  at  Fombio,  with  20  pieces  of 
cannon.  After  a  spirited  resistance,  the  Austrians  retreated^ 
and  were  pursued  as  far  as  the  Adda. 

Another  body  of  the  Imperialists  reached  Codogna,  the 
head-quarters  of  General  Laharpe,  at  two  in  the  mornings 
and  drove  in  the  French  videttes.  General  Laharpe  ordered 
a  demi-brigade  to  advance,  when  the  Austrians  were  drove  back 
and  disappeared ;  but  Laharpe  was  killed  by  a  ball.  General 
Berthier  went  directly  to  Codogna,  pursued  the  Austrians,  and 
took  Casal,  with  a  vast  quantity  of  baggage.  The  passage  of 
the  Po  was  a  great  operation,  as  in  many  places  that  river 
could  not  have  been  passed  in  two  months.  This  alarmed  all 
the  states  of  Italy,  and  the  Infant  Duke  of  Parma  signed  an 
armistice  with  Bonaparte. 

In  this  be  engaged  to  pay  a  military  contribution  of 
2,000,000  liyres  French  money;  to  furnish  2200  draught 
horses  and  harness,  and  others  for  the  officers  and  the  cavalry  $ 
to  provide  a  quantity  of  wheat  and  oats ;  and  to  furnish  2000 
oxen  for  the  French  army.  Bonaparte  also  stipulated  for 
twenty  of  his  best  paintings,  among  which  was  the  St.  Je- 
rome of  Corregio;  upon  this  circumstance,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Directory,  he  attempts  to  be  pleasant,  and  say%  <  I  confess 
this  saint  has  chosen  an  unlucky  moment  to  arrive  at  Paris; 
but  I  hope  you  will  grant  him  the  honours  of  the  museum/ 
He  afterwards,  with  a  degree  of  modesty  becoming  his  igno- 
rance of  the  fine  arts,  requested  that  they  would  send  spme  of 
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the  first  artists  to  select  and  pack  up  the  best  specimens  df 
every  thing  rare  and  euribtts  which  they  might  judge  propet 
to  send  to  Piiris.  From  this  it  appears,  that  be  did  nol 
literally  adhere  to  the  agreement  for  only  twenty  pictares  | 
taut  as  tbe  whole  afiir  was  a  robbery,  a  little  more  or  a  little 
less  makes  no  difference  in  his  criminality. 

Bonaparte,  now  flushed  with  conquest,  and  elevated  with 
the  hopes  of  fresh  success,  addressed  a  proclamation  to  his 
soldiers,  fuU  of  deceit  and  insolent  exultation,  yet  well  caleu* 
lated  to  eflfect  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  Though 
the  tenor  of  hb  dbpatcbes  and  proolamationsdisplay  moeb  of 
tbe  French  gasconade,  yet  they  lurein  general  conceived  with 
great  strength  and  elevation  of  mind,  which  distingubh  then 
from  the  common  class  of  such  productions,  and  they  eon^ 
taio  much  apparent  pbilanthrophy;  for  a  greattman,  whostu-^ 
dies  well  the  times  in  which  he  lives,  never  fails,  if  he  ia 
Bozious  to  arrive  at  power  by  duping  bis  contemporaries,  to 
adopt  the  taste  of  the  age,  whatever  it  may  be.  Cromwell 
obtained  the  protectorship  by  the  cant  of  religion,  and  Bona* 
parte  adopted  the  cant  of  philosopby,  the  more  efiectualiy  to 
disguise  his  real  intentionsi,  and  to  deceive  both  true  and 
hJse  philosophers;  yet  the  former  was  th^  bonester  of  the. 
4WO,  for  he  partly  believed  what  he  professed^^-but  Bona- 
parte -  appears  to  he  totally  indifferent  to  every  fonn  of  reii- 
gioD,  and  every  species  of  philosophy,  and  to  use  them  only 
as  the  instruments  of  forwarding  his  ambitious  purpose. 

Tbe  battle  of  the  bridge  of  Lodi  was  the  next  achieve- 
jnent  of  Bonaparte ;  his  object  in  risking  this  battle  was  to 
gain  possession  of  Milan,  which  he  had  left  in  his  rear,  and 
without  which  he  could  not  ensure  his  future  success  in 
Italy;  be  therefore  determined  to  force  the  passage  of  the 
Addi^  over  the  bridge  at  LodL  Berthier  and  all  the  other 
generals  were  against  the  attempt,  for  they  said  if  he  ftiied  the 
whole  army  was  lost.  Scarcely  had  he  heard  ^eir  senti^ 
roents  when  he  sprang  up  and  exelaimed,  *  We  must  make 
tbe  attaek,  my  fnendS|  and  III  take  the  vikole  responsibiNty 
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UpoQ  myself/  He  immadiately  flew  to  exccul^  thii  d^riog 
tGhievement.  Beeulieu  bad  placed  the  Addii  between  bim* 
lelf  md  the  EV^ench)  and  waited  for,  them  at  the  end* of  a 
t^ndge,  100  toiaea  in  length,  and  be  hoped  to  stop  their  pro* 
gtnesa  by  covering  it  with  a  namerous  artillery.  This  bridge 
lay  at  the  town  of  Lodi$  it  was  at  the  head  of  it,  on  the  side 
next  the  city,  that  Bonaparte  was  to  plant,  under  a  show^  of 
grape-fihot,  two  pieces  of  cannoQ,  to  prevent  the  enemy  frooi 
breaking  it  down,  whibt  a  column  was  forming  to  cany  the 
pass.  The  Fnench  entered  Lodi,  and  Beaulieu,  with  his 
whole  army^  and  30  pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  defended  the 
passage  of  the'.bndfe.  Bonaparte  fprmed  ail  his  artillery, 
and  the  cannonade  was  kept  up  for  many  hours  with  great 
vivacity.  The  icoops  focned  in  close  column  with  a  batia* 
lion  of  earabiiieefs  at  their  head,  followed  by  all  the  grenadier 
baitalians,  at  tlieir  charge  step,  amidst  reiterated  aeclamationa 
iof  f  Five  Uk  BepubtiqueP  They  shewed  themselves  at  the 
Ijiridge;  but  the  Austrians  kept  up  so  tremendous  a  fire,  that 
$hmt'  who  advanced  £eU  by  columns ;  they  retreated,  but 
were  rallied,  aud  the  slaughter  was  again  dreadful;  a  second 
limethey  estreated,  but  Bonaparte  was  immoveable  in  bia 
^tennination^  again  they  darted  forward,  over  the  dead  bo** 
dies  of  ^hek  comrades,  and  the  Generals  Berthier,  Massen^ 
Oervoni,  Dallemagne,  the  chief  of  brigade  Lasnes,  and  the 
chief  of  battalion  DMpat,  placed  themselves  at  the  head  af 
the  column,  and  passed  the  bridge ;  the  Generals  Ruscay  Aur 
gereaiu  and  Bayraad,  with  their  divisions,  pass^  the  Addft,  a 
Uw  miles  below  Lodi,  when  the  French  began  to  fcroe  the 
bridge,  and  attacked  the  Austrians  suddenly  in  the  rear^  whed 
they  thought,  the  French  only  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and 
this  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  line  of  artillery  was 
instantly  cariied,  Beaulieu's  order  of  battle  broken,  ai^d  tbe 
FreQch  troops  spread  terror  and  death  in  every  direotioii;  the 
hostile  an^y  w«9  ^isper^ed,  t>hoiigh  tbe  Austrian  cavalry 
strove  to  pr^t^ct  the  iietrent  of  >lhe  iniaatry,  apd  charged  the 
French.    The  lo^^jelists  loqt  .2p.  |ti<iee»  <tf  pannoo^  and  be^ 
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tween  two  and  three  thousand  roen^  killed,  wounded*  and 
taken  prisonen.    The  brave  but  unfortunate  Beaulien,  with 
the  Temains  of  his  army,  took  refuge  under  Mantua,  and 
abandoned  Pizzighitone,  Cremona,  and  all  the  Milanese,  to 
the  French.    Bonaparte  in  his  dispatches  to  the  Directory, 
after  stating  this  memorable  battle,  observes,  That  althougli 
the  French  bad  been  engaged  in  many  warm  contests,  none 
approached  the  terrible  passage  of  the  Bridge  of  Lodi ;  the 
French  pursued  the  Austrians  as  far  as  Pizzighitone,  and  en- 
tered it  on  the  12tfa,  after  a  brisk  cannonade,  and  took  about 
400  prisoners.    Cremona  surrendered  to  them,  and  the  van- 
guard of  Bonaparte  took  the  route  to  Milan,  and  entered  it 
on  the  15tb,  having  received  the  submission  of  Pavia,  where 
they  found  immense  magazines  of  the  Imperial  army.    The 
conquest  of  Lombardy  might  now  be  regarded  as  complete; 
for,  although  the  castle  of  Milan  still  held  out,  the  tri-colour- 
ed  iag  floated  from  the  iiake  of  Como,  and  the  frontiers  of 
the  Grisons,  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Parma.    Such  rapid  suc-^ 
cess,  in  so  short  a  time,  made  some  days  of  repose  necessary 
to  an  army  so  much  engaged.    The  Austrians  had  quitted 
Milan  soon  after  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lodi;  and,  when 
the  French  were  about  to  enter  the  city,  a  deputation  of  the 
inhabitants  carried  them  the  key  of  its  gates.    The  court  of 
the  Archduke  departed,  and  the  Archduke  and  Duchess 
shelved  great  sorrow  at  quitting  their  capital ;  the  streeu  and 
aqiMures,  through  which  they  passed,  were  crowded  with  peo- 
ple^  who  shewed  neither  joy  nor  sorrow,  and  few  of  the  nobili- 
ty attended  the  court  in  its  Aight.    The  people  collected  in 
^eat  Qfowds  to  witness  the  entry  of  the  French,  and  almost  all 
wore  the  national  cockade;  the  Imperial  arms  were  taken 
away  from  most  of  the  public  buildings,  and  many  of  the  no- 
bility took  the  arms  off  their  carriages.    On  the  14th  of  May, 
the  tree  of  liberty  was  planted  in  the  grand  square ;  and  on 
•the  aanae  day,  Qeneral  ^assena  entered  the  city  with  his 
troopa.    Ad^putattw  with  the  ArcU^ishop,  went  out  to  meet 
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him;  upon  cnwring,  he  clapped  the  keys,  which  had  been  ' 
given  him,  one  against  the  other,  in  token  of  rejoicing. 

Bonaparte's  entry  was  extremely  brilliant;  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  city  went  out  to  meet  him  in  their  mo^  spleo* 
did  carriages,  and  returned  in  the  procession,  amidst  the 
shouts  of  an  immense  populace;  the  cavalcade  went  to  the 
Archducal  palace,  where  he  was  to  lodge,  with  several  bands 
of  musicians,  playing  patriotic  tunes,  and  soon  after  his  arrival 
he  sat  down  to  a  dinner  of  two  hundred  covers.  The  day  was 
concluded  by  an  elegant  ball,  where  the  ladies  vied  with  each 
other  in  patriotism,  by  wearing  the  French  national  colours 
in  every  part  of  their  dress.  The  next  day,  Bonaparte  re- 
ceived visits  from  the  citizens,  and  in  the  evening  there  was 
a  concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  at  the  theatre.  All 
the  chests  which  contained  the  property  of  the  Archduke  and 
the  city  were  emptied  into  the  French  coffers,  and  a  splendid 
fete  was  given  the  day  after,  with  much  enthusiasm,  which 
finished  in  the  evening  whh  a  general  illumination ;  the  whole 
was  terminated  by  sending  deputations  into  the  different 
towns  and  villages,  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  equality  1 

At  Milan  Bonaparte  wrote  the  following  letter  to  tHe  ce- 
lebrated Oriani,  whom  he  invited  to  visit  him.  *  The  pur- 
suits of  knowledge  which  do  honour  to  the  human  under- 
standing, the  arts  which  adorn  life  and  hand  down  the  me- 
mory of  great  exploits  to  posterity,  must  ever  obtain  respect  in 
all  free  governments.  All  men  of  genius,  all  who  hold  a 
distinguished  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters,  are  Frenchmen, 
be  they  of  what  country  they  will.  Men  of  learning  in  Milan 
have  never  obtained  the  regard  they  deserved;  living  retiTcd 
in  their  studies  and  laboratories,  they  thought  themselves  for- 
tunate if  they  were  not  persecuted  by  kings  and  priests;  but 
this  will  be  no  more  so;  freedom  of  thought  is  naturalized  in 
Italy,  and  it  will  allow  no  more  inquisition,  no  more  intole- 
rance, no  more  despotism.  I  invite  all  men  of  letters  to 
impart  to  me  their  ideas  as  to  the  method  by  which  arts  and 
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knowledge  may  be  revived.  All  learned  men  who  choose  to 
visit  France  will  he  received  by  the  government  with  the  at« 
most  regard.  A  great  mathematician,  a  celebrated  painter,  or 
a  man  of  merit  in  any  Hpe>  is  a  more  valuable  Acquisition  to 
France  than  the  richest  conquests  I  request  that  you  will 
make  these  sentiments  to  be.  known  in  Milan,  to  all  men  of 
distinguished  talents  or  superior,  merit/  The  day  on  which 
Bonaparte  entered  Milan,  in  the  evening,  the  deputies  of  Sar- 
dinia signed  the  peace  with  France;  and,  during  his  stay 
there,  he  allowed  the  university  of  Pavia  to  resume  its  func- 
tions, which  had  been  for  some  time  iniermitted. 

A  proclamation  was  issued  by  Bonaparte  to  the  people  of 
Lombardy  on  the  30th  Floreal,  or  21st  of  May,  stating,  *  That 
the  French  people  looking  on  the  people  of  Lombardy  as 
their  brethren,  had  a  right  to  espect  a  just  return,  and  he, 
therefore,  should  impose  a  contribution  of  20,000,000  livres, 
to  be  raised  in  equal  proportions,  by  the  different  districts  of 
Lombardy ;  the  necessities  of  the  army,'  says  he,  <  require 
it^  and  it  is  a  small  sum  for  a  country  so  fertile/ 

Twenty  one  standards  of  the  Austrian  and  Piedmontese 
armies  had  been  already  sent  to  Paris,  and  presented  to  the 
ElKecutive  Directory.  These  werereceiveB  in  a  public  sitting, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  ^  Five  la  Republique  /'  and  the 
day  on  which  Bonaparte  entered  Milan  the  ambassadors  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia  signed,  at  Paris,  the  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  between  that  sovereign  and  France,  The  government, 
aDsk)us  to  encourage  the  ardour  oi  the  troops,  by  publicly 
acknowledging  their  services,  decreed  the  celebration  of  a 
Fete  des  Victories,  pn  the  2yth  of  May,  and  it  was  observed 
at  Paris, 

Great  preparations  were  made  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  for 
this  grand  ceremony.  Several  ornamental  statues  were 
erected,  apd  military  ensigns  festooned  together  in  various 
part^  of  the  field,  added  to  the  dignity  of  the  place. 

The  constituted  authorities  were  on  a  mount  raised  in  the 
xnlddle,  and  large  bodies  of  cavalry  and  infantry  were  ranged 
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tdund  l^tiA.  Ab  idimense  crowd  assettibted;  tbe  Strtelory 
adtatoced  to  the  sound  of  tnttsic,  and  after  H  profound  silenee 
'Wbs  obi^erved)  the  decree  wto  t^adi  and  the  president  of  thift 
Dir)e<itor]r  addres^isd  the  ct^owd  in  aei  Appropriate  epeeifth) 
dis^hargek  of  Artillery,  and  tnnste  cotitbued  after  the  eere^ 
inony  t6  exhilerate  the  people,  whlo  fontied  tbeotteltes  \tM 
dancing  partieft^  and  the  Hkj  wtUi  ^nt  b  mirth  and  festivity. 


CHAP.  VIIL 

INSURRECTIONS  APPEAR  IN  LOMBARDY  —  BONAPARTB^S 
L'ETTBR  RBSPECTING  THEM — HIS  CRUEL  THREATS — CON- 
DUCT OF  THE  BROTHER  OF  LOUIS  XVI. — ^THB  DUKE  OF 
JklODBNAj  THE  POPE,  AND  THE  COURT  OF  NAPLES, 
MAKE  PEACE  WITH  FRANCE — PETITION  OF  THE  FRENCH 
ARTISTS  AGAINST  REMOVING  THE  MONUMENTS  OF  THB 
ARTS  TO   PARIS — LEGHORN  SEIZBD — MANTUA  INVESTED. 

While  the  Parisians  Were  celebrating  tbe  fefctfe  of  the 
army  6f  Itftly  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Seine,  Bonaparte,  faithful 
to  his  plan  of  activity,  mdde  dispositions  to  attack  the  cascte 
6f  Milan  and  preparing  to  pursue  tbe  remains  of  the  Austrito 
army,  meditated  an  attack  on  the  domitildns  6f  Roiite  atid 
Nciples.  On  the  20th  of  May,  he  published  an  energetic  ad- 
dress to  his  brethem  in  arms. 

He  stated  to  ihem  that  they  came  Hire  a  torrent 'from  the 
Appenines,  and  dispersed  all  who  opposed  them ;  that  Pied- 
mont had  made  peace  with  France,  Lombardy  hoisted  the 
Republican  flag,  and  the  Dukes  of  Parma  and  Modena  owed 
their  political  existence  to  their  generosity.  That  much, 
however,  remained  to  be  done;  forced  marches  to  perform, 
en^ibies  to  conquer,  laurels  to  gather,  and  injuries  to  avenge; 
he  pointed  out  to  them  his  plan  of  rousing  the  Roman  people. 
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to  tet^bte  the  capitol,  aod  tlias  htve'  tht  glory  of  renovating 
the  finest  part  of  Europe;  and  that  the  French^  free  and  re- 
spected by  the  world,  would  give  Europe  a  glorious  peace,  and 
fhat  they  wottM  theii  return  to  their  homes. 

Soon  after  this  conquest,  symptoms  of  insurrection  ap* 
peared  in  different  parts  of  Lombardy,  and  the  district  of 
Mifau^  which  Bonaparte  sufipressed  with  somewimt  too  great 
Mretity ;  far  tho>i^  exASipies  of  rigour  are  always  requisite 
in  flL  conquered  country  which  shews  signs  of  rebellion,  yet 
these  may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  display  a  disposition  to 
cruelty,  rather  than  merely  a  desire  to  punish  the  guilty  for 
the  sake  of  the  innocent.  Let  impartiality  and  rigid  justice 
always  guide  the  pen  of  the  historian;  even  the  conduct  of  an 
enemy  sbotdd  be  weighed  in  «  ^ust  balajice,  and  with  a  view 
to  Mcertain  the  truth,  r&ther  tban  to  infiaaie  tlie  passions ; 
for  history  should  never  be  subserHrieot  to  tiiecause  of  a  party, 
«V0B  thdugh  t-hat  party  be  Mr  country :  wfaeretner  tbe  con- 
duct of  Bonapartfe  exhibits  cruelty,  injustice,  or  villainy,  let 
hkn  be  held  in  •bhorrenbe  by  every  honest  Englishman,  but 
jAev^r  let  truth  be  sacrificed  merely  to  blacken  his  character 
where  it  merits  praise:  instances <of  this  sort,  except  with  re- 
^rd  to  his  indents,  tt  is  «o'be  appfetieoded  wiM  seldom  arise. 
The  ibbabilaiils  of  Italy,  who  were  blindly  and  strongly  at* 
■tacbed  to  tbeir  fdigictn,  were  in  ntany  instances  disgufited 
wilh  the  coadoet  Of  tiie  French,  who  though  they  promised 
'to  respect  boih  their  religion  and  property^  frequently  insulted 
4he  One,  aikl  plundered  them  of  Ihe  dther;  this  treatment 
most  Imve  roused  theasi  to  a.g#etfl;  pitch  of  exasperation  be- 
'fene  they  cotiM  venture  to  rise  against  so  powerful  an  army. 
At  Milan  the  symptoms  of  insurrection  first  appeared,  and 
Afterwards  tit  Pavia :  Bonaparte,  in  relating  these  circum- 
stanoes,  writes  thus  toihe  Bipectary : 


*  Tranquillity  being  re8t<>ted  sit'Mibn,  I 'continued  my  route  to  Pa- 
ria;  the  general  of  brigade,  'Lasiies,  attacked  the  village  of  Binasco, 
where  7  or  800 .armed  peasants  opposed  him ;  he  immediately  charged 
'fhem,  kUled  about  a  hundred,  and  dispersed  tbe  rest. 
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So  far  was  justifiable,  but  the  next  sentence  cannot  be  read 
without  shuddering—- 

'  I  immediately  set  fire  tQ  the  village,  which,  thoagh  requisite,  was 
a  horrible  sight.  At  day-break  I  proceeded  to  Pavia,  the  castle  of 
which  had  been  taken,  and  our  troops  made  prisoner^  ;  thrice  did  the 
order  for  setting  fire  to  the  town  expire  upon  my  lips,  when  I  saw  the 
garrison  of  the  castle  arrive,  and,  with  shouts  of  joy,  embrace  their  de- 
liverers. If  the  blood  of  a  single  Frenchman  had  been  shed,  I  shoald 
have  erected  on  the  ruins  of  Pavia,  a  column  inscribed  with  these 
words,  ''  Here  Pavia  was."  I  ordered  the  whole  municipality  to  be 
shot,  and  demanded  two  hundred  hostages,  which  I  have  sent  to 
France.  Tranquillity  is  completely  restored  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  will  serve  as  a  salutary  example  to  the  rest  of  Italy.* 

He  forgets  to  add,  that  the  town  of  Pavia  was  delivered  up 
to  pillage  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  conduct  of  Bonaparte, 
in  the  commencenient  of  this  affair,  may  be  defended  upon 
'the  common  principles  of  civilized  warfare;  but  by  setting 
fire  to  a  whole  village,  he  punished  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty,  and  it  admits  of  no  palliation  or  excuse.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  insurrection?,  he  issued  two  proclamationst 
which  would  have  disgraced  the  character  of  Attila  or  Zingis 
Khan.  The  following,  among  other  passages,  are  almost  un- 
rivalled in  atrocity :  not  satisfied  with  having  murdered  many 
of  the  innocent  inhabitants  of  Knasco,  he  threatens  to  repeat 
the  same  cruelty.  ^  All  who  refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  Republic  afresh,  shall  be  treated  as  rebels,  and 
their  vilhges  burnt.'  *  The  French  army  shall  be  terrible  as 
the  fire  from  heaven  to  .rebels  and  the  villages  which  protect 
them.'  ^The  troops  shall  march  against  all  the  villages 
which  refuse  to  conform  to  the  orders  of  the  6th  Prairial,  shall 
set  fire  to  them^  and  shooty  upon  the  ^foiy  all  who  shall  be 
found  in  arms*  ^All  the  villages  in  which  thetoscin  shall 
be  sounded,  shall  be  immediately  burnt.  Every  man  found 
with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  and  with  military  ammunition,  shall 
be  instantly  shot.'  *jiU  the  nobles  or  the  rich  who  shall  be 
proved  to  have  excited  the  people  to  revolt,  by  talking  against 
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the  FreDcb,  shall  be  immediately  seized,  and  sent  as  hostages 
to  France/  These  passages  hardly  require  any  comment : 
they  mark  the  character  of  the  man  who  issued  them. 

Bonaparte,  still  pursuing  his  victorious  course,  ad- 
dressed a  proclamation  to  the  state  of  Venice,  in  which  he 
tells  them,  that  he  was  come  to  deliver  the  most  beautiful 
country  in  Europe  from  the  iron  yoke  of  Austria;  and  that 
though  he  was  about  to  enter  their  territory,  in  order  to  pur- 
sue his  enemies,  yet  he  would  respect  their  neutrality  and 
ancient  amity  with  France;  that  their  property,  religion,  and 
government  should  be  protected ;  and  that  the  French  army 
would  take  nothing  that  they  did  not  pay  for  to  the  utmost. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Verona,  from  wtience  he  wrote  the 
following  short  dispatch  to  the  Directory,  which  strongly 
marks  his  mind,  always  employed  in  something  great  or 
cruel. 

*  I  have  just  arrived  at  this  city,  and  mean  to  leave  it  to- 
TiK>rrow:  it  is  very  large  and  beautiful.    I  have  told  the  in- 
habitants, that  if  the  Pretender  of  France  had  Qot  quitted  the 
town  before  my  arrival,  I  should  have  set  fire  to  a  dty  so  au- 
dacious  as  to  believe  itself  the  capital  of  the  French  empire. 
I  have  been  to  see  the  amphitheatre;  it  is  a  remain  of  the 
Sonmn  people,  in  every  respect  worthy  of  them.    I  could  not 
aycHd  being  humbled  when  I  thought  of  the  pitifulness  of  our 
Champ  de  Mars:  here  an  hundred  thousand  spectators  might 
sit,  and  every  one  of  them  hear  the  orator  who  was  speaking.* 
The  following  particulars  relative  to  the  unfortunate  repre- 
sentative of  the  French  monarchy  while  he  resided  in  the 
Venetian  territory,  being  extracted  from  a  French  publica- 
tion, called  the  History  of  the  Directory,  will  not  be  sus- 
pected of  undue  partiality. 

^The  1 5th  of  Prairial,  or  third  of  June,  General  Massena 
entered  the  city  of  Verona,  where  the  pretender  bad  taken  up 
his  abode.  Charles  de  la  Croix,  minister  for  foreign  aiiairs, 
«urpri$ed  at  such  a  permission  being  given  him,  wrote  to  Qui- 
riniy  minister  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  who  having  comma* 
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nicated  the  note  to  the  senate,  they  returned  for  •q3wer,  Tbet 
the  repubh'c  of  Venice,  though  they  could  nol  refute  the 
rights  of  hospitality  to  any  ooei  bad  yet  not  transgresaed 
against  a  proper  regard  to  the  republic  of  France;  that  the 
aocieot  committee  of  public  safety  had  expressed  their  sati^ 
faction  that  the  ci-devant  Count  de  Provence  had  rMMuoed 
in  the  Venetian  state  rather  than  any  where  else,  and  they 
flattered  themselves  that  the  Directory  would  not  act  contra- 
ry to  the  sentiments  and  principles  of  the  said  committee* 
This  explanation  appeared  to  give  satisfaction,  but  the  victo* 
ries  of  the  French  army  having  caused  a  great  impression  on 
the  senate  of  Venice,  the  Marquis  Carletti  was  charged  by 
them  to  signify  to  the  brother  of  IjouIs  XVI,  that  he  must 
t|uit  their  territory  with  all  possible  expedition.  To  this  the 
Pretender  replied,  ^  I  will  depart,  but  it  must  be  upon  two 
conditions;  one,  that  they  send  me  the  golden  bock  where  the 
name  of  my  family  '»  iuscribed,  that  I  may  erase  it  with  my 
own  hand ;  the  other,  that  they  will  restore  me  the  arauuir 
which  my  ancestor  Henry  IV.  presented  to  the  republic :" 
both  Uiese  requests  were  refused,  and  nothing  further  passed* 
The  private  life  of  this  prince  whiJe  he  resided  at  Verona,  was 
singularly  regular.  At  eight  in  the  morning  he  was  dressed^ 
and  wore  a  sword,  and  the  insignia  of  the  diSeMUt  orders  t9 
which  he  belonged  $  he  passed  great  part  of  the  moruiog  iu 
writing,  and  was  visible  to  none  but  bis  ehaaoelier;  bis  tablf 
was  frugal ;  after  dinner  he  gave  audieuoe  to  a  few  particular 
people,  and  then  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber,  where  he 
was  frequently  heard  to  walk  backward  and  forward,  in  great 
agitation.  Towards  the  evening  be  geneially  grew  more 
calm,  and  had  a  small  party  of  his  courtiers,  who  read  to  hiniy 
and  conversed.  He  never  went  out,  nor fiaid  any  visits  either 
in  Verono  or  its  vicinity.  He  constantly  read  the  moniteur 
and  other  principal  French  newspapers,  and  went  by  the  name 
of  the  Count  de  Lille.  Whenever  any  of  his  courtiers  ear 
luted  him  with  the  title  of  Majesty,  he  was  observed  to  sigh 
heavily.' 
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To  tht  mbabttants  of  tfaeTyrol,  after  professing  an  iikipro* 
bable  respect  for  their  religion  and  property,  Bonaparte  de-» 
Clares,  in  a  bombastic  stile  of  cruelty, — *  Biit  to  those  who 
mistake  their  true  interest,  and  treat  us  as  enedii^,  we  shall  h^ 
terrible  as  the  fire  frbm  heaveA ;  we  will  bum  the  bouses, 
and  lay  waste  the  villages,  of  those  who  take  part  in  a  war  in 
which  they  are  not  eonrcemed/ 

Alarming  insurrections  having  again  thfeatened  the  dis^ 
tricts  of  Milan  and  Tortona,  where  whol^  picquets  of  the 
PfBOch  had  been  put  to  the  sword,  Bonaparte  publMred  a 
proclamation.  In  which  he  declares,  ^That  all  those  who  ate 
possessed  of  imperial  fieB,  shall  take  the  oath  of  obedience  r6 
the  French  repiiblic  anew;  and  If  they  neglect  or  refuse  to  H 
io,  their  property,  in  five  days,  shall  be  confiscated;  and  all 
#ho  are  found  with  arms  or  aiobmunition  sliall  be  ii^stantl^ 
^ot/  Nay,  he  even  declares  war  against  things  •inaniimfte', 
kft  the  6th  article  says,  that  <  AH  the  bells  which  have  beeii 
employed  to  sound  the  tbseM,  shall  be  taken  down  and  broken 
in  pieces ;  and  all  the  p^ple  of  the  diflerent  villages  who 
liave  neglected  to  do  so  shall  be  treiited  as  rebels,  and  tbeit 
▼ilbges  burnt/ 

About  this  time,  Massena  and  Bonaparte  honoured  the 
theatre  at  Milan  with  their  presence,  at  the  fepresentartion  dt 
Metastasio's  opera  of  Gato;  and  the  audience,  as  if  desirous 
to  regain  theif  esteem,  applauded  every  passage  which  they 
chose  to  apply  to  the  latter;  and,  after  the  piece  was  over, 
they  forced  Mm  to  accept  a  crown  of  laurels,  whom  they  so 
lately  attempted  to  assassinate.  How  contemptible  is  the 
applause  of  an  ignorant  multitude  I 

At  this  time  the  court  of  Naples  obtakied  a  suspension  of 
anus  upon  moderate  conditions,  which  were  merely  to  sepa- 
rate herself  from  her  allies,  the  Emperor  and  the  English. 
Mn  annt^tice  was  also  signed  with  the  Pope,  but  not  on  terms 
so  favourable^ 

'the  principaT  conditiorta  imposed  on  his  Holiness  were 
bcftvy  contribotHms  on  the  monumeiifs  of  the  fiae  arts««— 
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The  Pope,  by  these  articles,  was  also  compelled  to  set  at 
liberty  those  persons  who  were  at  that  time  confined  for  their 
political  conduct  or  opinions  ^  to  renounce  the  friendship  of 
his  former  allies,  and  to  shut  his  ports  against  them;  to  sur- 
render to  the  French  the  cities  of  which  ihey  already  had, 
possession,  as  well  as  the  citadel  of  Ancona,  which  gave 
them  the  command  of  the  Adriatic^  to  pay  twenty-one  mil* 
lions  of  French  money,,  independent  of  the  contributions  to 
be  levied  on  the  cities  of  which  the  French  had  already  taken 
possession;  and  to  deliver  one  hundred  pictures,  busts,  vases, 
or  statues,  at  the  option  of  commissioners  who  should  be  sent 
to  Rome  for  tliat  purpose;  amongst  which  statues  were  ex- 
pressly named  those  of  Junius  and  Marcus  Brutus,  both  of 
which  were  in  the  capitol;  and  also  five  hundred  mannseripts 
to  be  selected  by  the  said  commission.  The  last  articles  of 
this  treaty,  and  similar  ones  which  had  been  concluded  with 
the  states  of  Parma  and  Modena,  excited  much  discontent 
among  the  professors  and  amatuers  of  the  fine  arts  at  Paris. 
While  the  national  pride  was  flattered  with  the  prospect  of 
seeing  that  city  become  the  centre  of  aU  that  was  most  rare 
and  excellent  in  Europe,  several  artists  of  celebrity  petitioned 
the  Directory  to  consider  that  part  of  the  conditions  of  the 
peace,  and  the  armistice,  which  respected  the  transfer  of 
these  monuments,  and  to  reflect  whether  the  arts  themselves 
would  not  be  greatly  injured  by  such  translation.  The  Direc- 
tory, however  they  might  have  admired  the  liberal  and  disin- 
terested spirit  of  these  artists,  did  not  appear  convinced  by 
their  reasoning,  and  concluded  on  their  first  determination  of 
placing  those  celebrated  monuments  in  the  galleries  of  the 
national  museum  at  Paris. 

The  insolence  and  cruelty  with  which  the  French  con- 
ducted themselves  towards  the  conquered  states,  are  too  well 
known  to  need  repetition.  After  the  proclamation  of  Bona- 
parte, already  cited,  the  slightest  pretence  was  sufficient  to 
deprive  any  mnn  of  bis  property,  and  apply  it  to  the  use  of  the 
state,  whose  agents  of  all  kinds,  superior  and  inferior,  never 
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omitted  to  take  their  share.  M.  SpiDola  d'Arquata  was  one 
cf  the  first  martyrs  to  this  new  territory;  for  though  a  subject 
of  Genoa,  which  was  a  neutral  state,  yet,  being  possessed  of 
an  iaiperial  fief  near  Tortona,  his  property  was  confiscated, 
imd  himself  sentenced  to  be  shot,  under  pretence  of  disloyalty, 
which  arose  firom  his  intimate  connection  with  the  imperial 
loinister;  from  the  protection  and  succour  he  had  aflbrded  to 
French  emigrants ;  and  from  the  imprudent  conversation  of 
his  wife.  This  unfortunate  man  saved  his  life  by  flight;  but 
the  vultures  seized  upon  his  property. 

The  treatment  which  Bonaparte  shewed  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  the  state  of  Genoa,  can  only  be  ex- 
cused from  the  singularity  of  the  war  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged— a  war  in  which  both  parties  considered  all  those  as 
their  enemies  who  were  not  their  friends,  and  in  which  it 
was  hardly  permitted  to  any  one  to  be  neuter. 

Finding  that  there  were  several  English  vessels  in  the  port 
of  Leghorn,  and  being  determined  to  drive  them  from  every 
port  of  Italy,  he  had  expressed  his  intention  of  detaining 
them;  of  cpurse  they  left  Legliom  before  the  arrival  ottht 
French.  He  therefore  complained  that  Spanogchi,  the  go- 
vernor, had  favoured  their  departure,  and  immediately  laid 
h<dd  of  him,  and  sent  him  in  irons  to  Florence,  writing,  at 
the  same  time,  a  strong  remonstrance  totfae  Grand  Duke, 
who  returned  a  very  humble  and  submissive  answer,  and  com- 
plied in  every  respect,  with  the  terms  imposed  on  him  by 
the  French  commander,  even  to  the  admission  of  a  French 
garrison  into  the  city  of  Leghorn. 

The  fate  of  this  unfortunate  prince  seems  to  have  beea 
siogularty  perverse;  he  was  first  driven  from  his  neutrality  by 
the  English,  and  afterwards  forced  into  a  peace  with  th6 
French:  his  ambassador,  Count  Caletti,  was  dismissed  from 
Paris  in  17^4,  for  having  asked  permission  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  and  in  1795  he  was  obliged  to 
receive  a  French  army  into  his  dominions  to  watch  over  his 
neutniUty,  and  what  was  still  worse,  to  entertain  at  his  table 
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ih^  irictorioos  French  geoera%  who  had  treated  him  with  auch 
indignity^  and  two  commissioners  pf  the  government,  Garrau 
and  Salicetti,  both  of  whom  had  voted  for  the  death  of  Louia 
XVLhis  relation  and  ally.  In  the  year  1799»  o{>on  th^  re* 
newal  of  the  war  after  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  the  French 
Directory  declared,  that  peace  was  at  an  end  between  Fraoop 
and  Tuscany,  on  account  of  the  adherence  of  the  Grand  Duke 
to  the  cause  of  the  Emperor;  and  on  the  15th  of  October, 
1800,  entered  Florence  as  enemies,  and  Legborn  on  the  16tfa^ 
Bonaparte  having,  by  the  terror  of  his  arms,  obtained  the 
aubmission,  and  secured  the  plunder  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Italy,  hastened  to  concentrate  his  forces,  with  which  he  in- 
vei^ted  the  fortress  of  Mantua,  which  was  justly  considered  n$ 
the  key  of  Italy. 


CHAR  XVI. 
•jmamAL  wurmsbe  sbwt  to  onpoas  B<MiAPARVi»«-*Bia 

FIRST  SUCCBSaSS—- DRFBATBD  ON  THB  MINCIO  BT  NAFO* 
I.BON — THB  AUSTRIANS  AGAIN  DBFBATBD  BBFOEB  ROv 
VBRBDO— BONAPARTB's  ARMT  BNTBRS  TRBNT-^BBATi 
WURMSBR  AT  BASSANO^-COMFBLS  HIM  TQ  TAKB  RBFU6B 
.  iH  MANTUA^-BAITLB  OF  ARCO|J»-<*^PONAPAllTB'a  8UCCB8t 
BJCCITBS  ALARM   IN   FRANCB. 

Xfl^  destruction  or  dispersion  of  the  imperial  ariDy  in  Italy 
under  Beaulieu^  whichMiad  given  to  Bonaparte  the  means  of 
pooquering  th^  whole  of  th^  northern  part  of  that  country^ 
was  now  repaired  by  the  arrival  of  a  new  army  composed  of 
the  flower  of  the  German  troops  serving  oq  the  Rhine^  under 
^he  direction  of  General  Wurmser.  On  his  approach,  the 
hopes  of  the  Italian  powers  whp  had  not  made  their  definitive 
armngementa  with  |he  French  cepphlic^  ^E^  to  revive,  ae 
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they  cherbhed  the  expectatioD  that  he  was  about  to  become 
the  deliverer  of  Italy  from  the  Gallic  yoke. 

The  first  success  of  the  Austriaos  fortified  this  illusion  of 
the  Italiao  s^tes;  for,  having  assembled  what  remained  of 
the  forces  uoder  Marshal  Beaulieu  at  Trent  and  Koveredo^ 
General  Wurmser,  while  he  threatened  an  attack  on  the  whole 
line  of  the  French  army,  marchtd  along  the  Adige  whh  the 
whole  body  of  his  forces,  and  suddenly*  on  the  21^th  of  July, 
fell  upon  the  post  of  Salo,  on  the  lake  of  Guarda,  and  that  of 
Corona,  between  this  lake  and  the  river,  which  posts  covered 
the  city  of  Mantua*  The  loss  of  tliese  important  positions 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  deliverance  of  Mantua^ 
from  the  siege  of  which  place  the  French  were  driven  in  great 
disorder,  and  with  a  considerable  loss  of  artillery  and  stores. 
The  Austrians,  emboldened  by  their  success,  after  taking 
possession  of  Salo,  whose  garrison  withdrew  to  Peschicru,  in* 
stead  of  Brescia,  as  they  were  ordered,  seized,  on  this  latter 
place,  ^together  with  the  magazines  of  the  republic,  and  their 
hospitals,  and  thereby  cat  off  the  communicauon  of  the 
French  army  with  Milan« 

The  Pope  on  the  news  of  this  success,  sent  his  vice^legate 
to  take  possession  of  Ferrara,  which  the  French  liad  now  eva* 
cuated,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  Azzara  tha. 
Spanish  ambassador,  who  represented  this  step  as  a  direct  vio« 
latioQ  of  the  armistice  between  his  holiness  and  tlie  republic* 
The  vice- legate  made  bis  public  entry  without  o[^sition| 
but  when  he  substituted  the  papal  arms  for  those  of  the  re- 
public^  the  citizens  of  Ferrara  immediately  assembled,  and 
replaced  those  of  France. 

The  position  of  the  French  was  extremely  critical;  foe 
while  the  garrison  of  Mantoa  was  now  at  liberty  to  act  with 
the  Anstriana  on  the  one  side,  Wurmser  was  pursuing  Bona* 
parte  on  the  other.  The  French  general^  in  danger  of  being 
eam>unded,  suddenly  withdrew  his  forces  from  Verona  and 
other  parts  of-  the  Adige^  and  by  a  forced  march  threw  him- 
sclf»  with  the  whole  of  hb  army,  on  the  other  side  of  Mantuai 
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End  regained  possession  of  Brescia.  He  then  brought  toge^ 
ther  his  forces  between  the  lake  of  Guarda  and  Mantua,  at 
Castlgltone,  behind  which  village  Wurmser  had  drawn  up  his 
forces  after  passing  the  Mincio.  The  French  had  succeeded 
in  retaking  the  various  posts,  and  were  now  to  decide  the 
contest. 

The  battle  was  fought  on  the  15th  of  August  with  great 
obstinacy  and  courage,  and  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Austrians,  who  were  compelled  to  repass  the  Adige,  leaving 
Bonaparte  once  more  in  possession  of  the  country  round 
Mantua;  the  siege  of  which  place,  from  the  loss  of  the 
heavy  artillery,  he  was  compelled  to  turn  into  a  blockade.*^ 
This  victory  is  said  to  have  cost  the  Austrians  twenty  thou- 
sand men ;  the  number  of  prisoners  was  very  great,  owing  to 
the  prompt  submission  or  rather  defection  of  various  divisions, 
who  were  soldiers  originally  of  the  Polish  nation,  and  who 
seized  the  favourable  moment  of  contest,  or  defeat,  to  aban- 
don a  service  which  was  hostile  both  to  their  principles  and 
their  feelings;  and  who  afterwards  formed  a  legion,  under 
Polish  officers,  and  were  incorporated  into  the  armies  of  the 
republic.  During  this  engagement,  which  lasted  several  days, 
the  inhabitants  of  Milan,  by  offering  at  the  moment  of  danger 
to  organize  battalions,  and  march  for  the  common  defence, 
gave  new  proofs  of  their  attachment  to  Bonaparte,  so  much 
the  more  unequivocal,  as  the  further  defeat  of  the  French, 
whose  retreat  was  at  first  cut  oflT,  would  have  rendered  the 
Austrians  complete  masters  of  Lombardy. 

Though  this  defeat  of  General  Wurmser  before  Mantua  had 
considerably  weakened  his  army,  yet  the  reinforcements  he 
received  by  the  Tyrol,  kept  him  in  a  respectable  state  of  re- 
sistance against  the  passage  of  the  French  armies  by  these 
mountains,  into  Germany.  Bonaparte,  leaving  a  sufficient 
number  of  forces  to  keep  up  the  blockade  of  Mantua,  march-? 
ed  along  the  Adige,  to  attack  the  Austrian  army,  who  were 
strongly  intrenched  at  Mori,  and  who  occupied  the  passes  of 
St.  Marco.    After  a  severe  contest,  (4th  September)  these 
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passes  were  taken  by  bis  army,  and  the  Aastrianft  wer» 
compelled  to  evacuate  the  city  of  Roveredo,  which  had  long 
been  their  chief  depots  and  take  refuge  in  Trent.  In  order 
to  cover  this  city»  the  Austrians  had  rallied  at  the  pass  pf 
Galliano,  and  had  taken  positions  which  appeared  impregna^ 
ble.  The  address  and  courage  of  the  division  iinder  General 
Massena  surmounted  this  obstacle;  and  after  a  long  and 
obstinate  conflict^  in  which  the  French  made  six  thousand 
prisoners,  and  took  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  this  general  vie* 
toriously  entered  the  city  of  Trent,  while  General  Wurmsec 
drawing  off  the  remainder  of  his  forces  to  the  right  towards 
Bassaoo^  assembled  the  greater  part  of  thein  in  the  valley  of 
Brenta. 

By  this  manoeuvre,  the  Austrian  commander  hoped  to  have 
^ilgag^  Bonaparte  to  have  continued  his  march  into  the 
Tyrol,  which  appeared  to  be  his  object,  and  to  which  there 
was  no  longer  any  opposition;  while  by  rapid  marches  he  was 
enabled,  from  the  position  he  had  taken,  to  fall  into  the  rear 
€if  the  French  army,  and  by  cutting  it  off  from  the  division 
left  to  form  the  blockade  of  Mantua^  had  hoped^  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  garrii^n,  to  defeat  this  division,  and  prevent 
the  retreat  of  the  French  general. 

Bonaparte,  however,  instead  of  continuing  his  march  from 
Trent  into  the  Tyrol,  aware  of  the  design  of  Wurmser,  turned 
short  to  the  right,  and  followed  him  closely  to  the  valley  of 
Bretna.  Pursuing  his  march  along  the  river  of  this  name, 
he  defeated  the  Austrians  (8th  September)  successively  at 
Primonalo,  at  Ck>volo,  at  Cismone,  and  lastly  at  Bassano, 
where  Wurmser  bad  established  his  head-quarters.  Per- 
ceiving himself  then  vigorously  pursued,  Wurmser  had  no 
alternative  but  to  retreat  towards  Trieste,  by  which  be  must 
have  abandoned  Mantua  to  its  fate,  or  make  good  his  march 
to  that  place,  and  reinforce  the  garrison  with  the  wrecks  of  his 
army.  This  latter  plan  seemed  to  him  the  most  practicable ; 
he  accordingly  presented  himself  before  Verona,  where  he 
attempted  to  pass  the  Adige:  but  General  Kilmaine,  whom 
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Booiparte  Imd  left  id  ihttt  ohy,  op^^ed  lak  progress  ^  and  litt 
was  therefore  ebmpelled  to  seek  a!  passage  at  Porfo  Legdan^^ 
which  he  farfunatefy  ^eeted,  tt  Was  Bonaparte's  mteation 
tcf  hav6  prevented  him  ^rom  penetyating  to  Mantuv,  find  he 
had  taken  measures  to  surround  hiiti  and  compel  him  to  sar^ 
irender;  Yjut  Wurmser's  marches  were  so  rapid  that  this  pkii 
eould  not  he  put  ?n  execution.  He  met  with  resistance  in 
hfs  march,  at  Gerea,  Casteflanoi  and  Due  CastelK;  but  as  he 
had  to  contend  with  inferior  forces,  he  succeeded  in  inaking 
good  his  way  to  Mantua,  where  the  French  attacking  and  ob- 
taining, after  great  slaughter,  the  posts  of  Fftvorttd  and  St. 
George,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  arid  niot  havitig  arttflery  io 
form  a  siege,  turned  the  whole  into  a  blockade.  In  this  at^ 
tack  it  is  computed  that  the  Imperialists  lost  twenty  thousand 
men;  And  this  was  the  third  army  which  had  been  desttoyed 
in  the  course  of  this  campaign,  in  attempting  to  reduce  Lote^ 
bardy  once  more  under  the  Austrian  yoke. 

The  Emperor  fmmediately  assembled  a  fourth  army  ft 
efiect  the  release  of  General  Wurmser,  who  was  now  shot 
up  with  his  troops  in  Mantua.  General  Alvinzt  had  encamped 
on  the  Piava,  and  was  advancing  towards  Vicenza,  while  Da* 
vidovitch,  with  the  division  under  his  command,  descended 
from  the  Tyrol  along  the  Adige  towards  Verona,  which  was 
the  h^ad-quArters  of  Bonaparte.  Alvin^,  having  passed 
the  Piava,  met  the  French  on  the  Brenta,  where  an  action 
took  place  which  obliged  iiim  to  repass  the  river;  but  the  left 
of  the  French  army  under  General  Yaubois,  which  was  op>- 
posed  to  the  Austrian  divisions  oti  the  Tyrol,  being  defeated^ 
Bonaparte  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Verona,  and  defend  the 
passages  of  the  Adige.  The  Austrian  generals  having  noW 
made  themselves  masters  of  all  the  country  beyond  this  river, 
were  concentrating  their  forces  to  attempt  the  attack  of  the 
French  at  Verona;  and,  by  forcing  the  posts  between  the 
Adige  and  the  lake  of  Guarda,  to  raise  the  blockade  at  Man- 
tua. Bonaparte  saw  the  danger  of  awaiting  the  attack  of  the 
Austrians,  who,  if  they  succeeded  either  in  taking  Verona  cMr 
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in  forciog  their  posts  on  the  lake  of  Guarda,  would  probably  at- 
tain their  object,  and  deprive  him  of  the  fruits  of  all  his. for- 
mer victories.  He,  therefore,  with  equal  ability  and  spirit, 
resolved  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  two  Austrian  armies, 
by  an  attack  on  General  Alvinzi ;  for  which  purpose  he  led 
the  divisions  under  the  General  Angereau  and  Massena  along 
the  Adige,  which  he  passed  in  the  night  of  the  4th  of  VScf- 
Vember,  by  means  of  a  bridge  of  boats,  at  the  village  of 
Ronco,  hoping  to  reach  Villa  Nuova  in  the  morning,  and  a^t* 
tack  the  Austrians  (whose  head-quarters  were  at  Caldero)  on 
their  flanks  and  in  their  rear,  and  seize  on  their  artillery  and 
^Miggage.  General  Alvinzi,  however,  wfio  had  received  inti- 
mations of  the  motions  of  the  French,  strengthened  his  posi- 
tion,  by  throwing  Croatian  and  Hungarian  regiments  into  the 
village  of  Arcole,  through  which  the  French  must  necessarily 
peas  in  order  to  execute  the  plan  they  had  projected.  This 
village,  which  was  strongly  situated  between  morasses  and 
canals,  held  the  Republican  army  in  check  during  the  whole 
day.  In  rain  were  the  French  troops  rallied  by  their  com^ 
aianders,  and  led  again  to  the  charge.  Four  generals,  who 
threw  themselves  on  the  bridge  leading  to  the  village,  were 
successively  disabled  by  wounds  niore  or  less  dangerous. 
Angereau,  seizing  a  standard,  ran  and  planted  it  at  the  end  of 
the  bridge ;  and  Bonaparte,  after  calling  on  tbe  soldiers  to 
remember  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  inspired  a  momentary  emotion 
"vrhich  induced  him  to  make  another  assault,  in  which  he 
lost  two  more  of  bis  generals,  and  was  himself  in  danger  of 
perishing. 

Having  early  perceived  tbe  extreme  difficulty  of  taking  this 
post  in  front,  he  had  sent  round  a  division  by  a  march  of  seve- 
ral miles  to  attack  the  vilfi^e  in  the  rear.  The  general  who 
vras  sent  OD  this  expedition  reached  it  at  night,  and  took  pos-^ 
iKSsioo  of  it  with  a  small  garrison  which  the  Austrians  had 
left  to  defend  it,  and  had  removed  the  artillery  and  baggage, 
nvhicb  was  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  Bonaparte's  expedl* 
tion.    The  action  began  at  day-break  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 
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ber,  through  the  whole  line.  The  divisioD  of  the  Frtnch 
army  on  the  right  drove  back  the  left  wing  of  the  Austriaof, 
and  parsued  it  to  the  head-quarters  at  Coldero.  The  <ceQtfe 
of  the  AustrianSy  after  a  loog  and  obstinate  conflict,  w»»  coA^ 
pelted  to  retreat  before  the  centce  of  the  French;  but  the  at- 
tack made  on  their  left,  which  Bonaparte  endeavoured  to  tiun, 
was  ineffectual,  as  it  was  flanked  by  a  motass  and  ditchet. 
During  the  night  Bonaparte  threw  bridges  across;  and  the 
next  day,  the  17th  of  Noveknber,  the  two  armies,  renewed  thip 
combat.  The  Austriaos  attacked  the  centreof  the  FreDcls 
army  with  great  vigour,  and  drove  it  back  with  considerable 
loss,  and  were  on  the  point  of  turning  the  right  wing,  when 
a  body  of  troops  which  Bonaparte  had  drawn  off  from  the  left, 
and  placed  in  ambuscade,  fell  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
Austrians,  and  made  a  dreadful  slaughter.  The  left  of  the 
Austrian  army  still  held  its  ground,  being  formidable  both  in 
numbers,  and  also  from  its  position.  Bonaparte  then  find-- 
iog  it  impossible  to  attack  or  dislodge  it  by  force,  had  recourse 
to  a  stratagem,  which  succeeded.  He  sent  round  a  smaU 
party  of  horse  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  motass,  and  foil  oa 
the  Austriaos,  sounding  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  trum** 
pets,  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  their  mimbers.  The  arrival 
of  a  larger  body  of  French  troops,  which  had  also  been  early 
sent  by  a  longer  circuit  to  fidl  on  their  rear,  threw  them  into 
complete  disorder.  The  Austrians  fled  on  all  sides,  and  the 
night  only  put  an  end  tolhe  pursuit. 

The  division  under  General  Davidovich  was  more  suc- 
cessful, having  attacked  and  again  defeated  Geneiid  VauboiE^ 
who  commanded  the  pass  between  the  Adigd  and  the  la^e  of 
Guarda.  Bonaparte,  therefore,  leaving  his  cavaby  in  pursuit 
of  Alvinzi^s  army,  hastened  with  reinforcemeats  to  Vaubois  ; 
and  keeping  in  check  the  Austriaos  who  were  advanced  within 
a  short  distance  of  Mantua,  he  succeeded,  after  a  contest  of 
some  days,  in  driving  them  back  with  considerable  foss  int» 
the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol. 
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At  the  battle^  fought  near  the  villi^e  of  Areola,  Bonaparte 
displayed  prodigies  of  skill  and  valoar;  be  was  alternately  off 
and  on  horseback  during  the  whole  time  of  the  eogagementy 
and  never  spared  himself  either  fatigue  or  danger.  The  divi- 
sion of  Ailgereau  having  refused  to  obey  all  bis  orders  to  attack 
a  little  bridge  which  was  strongly  defended  by  the  Austrians, 
Bonaparte  eame  up  and  haradgued  them  with  spirit  and  ani- 
aoation— 4ie  reproached  them  for  their  cowardly  tardiness,  and 
ariced  them  if  they  were  the  conquerors  of  Lodi,  of  Bassaoo^ 
and  Mondovi :  finding  his  reproaches  begin  to  touch  them, 
he  jumped  off  horsebaeky  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  with 
a  standard  in  his  hand^  led  them  intrepidly  to  the  charge,  and 
passed  the  bridge  in  defiance  of  the  enemy;  but,  as  before 
observed,  the  village  was  so  strongly  defended,  that  he  re- 
nmrneed  the  design  of  taking  it  in  front.  Here  the  fate  of 
Itidy  and  of  Europe  had  aearly  been  decided,  for  Bonaparte 
was  thrown  from  hii  horse,  amidst  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and 
fell  into  a  bog,  in  whith  he  remained  for  a  few  minutes,  with- 
out a  probability  of  being  Saved ;  but,  disentangling  himself 
fftnn  the  stirrup,  he  qjulckly  regained  the  dry  ground,  and 
Borountiog  another  horse,  which  was  ready  to  receive  him, 
cootiniied  the  attack  till  the  middle  of  the  next  day. 

About  this  time  Bonapatte  began  to  exeite  alarm  among 
the  friends  of  liberty  in  France,  for  they  knew,  by  experience, 
that  all  great  conquerors  have  in  the  end  been  dangerous  to 
their  country;  one  of  the  principal  journalists  expressed  his 
apprehensions  at  the  critical  situation  in. which  the  Republic 
was  pkned,  by  generals  ptovtdiog  for  their  armies  with  the 
spoils  of  conquered  countries,  when  the  necessities  of  the 
state  prevented  tfaem  receiving  supplies  from  home,  and  cited 
the  examples  of  Sylla,  Marius,  and  Cesar,  who  conquered 
the.  liberties  of  their  country,  by  dispersing  amung  their  ar- 
mies the  treasures  they  had  amassed :  it  is  somewhat  singular 
that  Rcederer,  who  was  the  writer  of  this  article,  should  not 
only  live  to  see  his  apprehensions  realized,  but  also  to  become 
•oe  of  the  most  submissive  agents  of  the  tyrant  he  foresaw  in 
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embryo.  The  Directory,  who  themselves  begfin  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  success  ^f  Bonaparte,  thinkiog  it  better  to 
soothe  than  to  irritate  him,  addressed  a  letter  to  him,  expres* 
sive  of  their  entire  satisfaction  at  his  conduct,  and  their  ex- 
treme disapprobation  iSI  those  factious  venders  of  sedition,  who 
bad  dared  to  doubt  his  integrity. 

This  letter  was  severely  criticised  by  La  Cnitelle,  another 
patriotic  journalist,  who  exposed  the  meanness  of  the  Direc* 
tory,  in  thus  defending  Bonaparte  against  the  attack  of  a  news- 
paper,  and  condescending  to  flatter  a  victorious  general,  who 
had  evidently  excited  their  jealously  :  he  shewed  also,  with 
great  force  and  justice,  the  cruelty  of  ingratitude  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  danger  of  idolatry  on  the  other,  to  successful 
generals.  ^The  tribute  of  inconsiderable  homage  to  these 
great  men,'  says  he,  *  may  one  day  be  the  ruin  of  their  coun- 
try; let  us,  therefore,  say  little  about  those  of  whom  poste- 
rity will  say  much— -let  us  be  reserved  rather  than  ungrateful; 
the  legions  which  exalted  the  glory  of  Rome  would  not  have 
been  dangerous  to  her  liberty,  if  she  had  not  intoxicated  their 
generals  by  excessive  adulation.'  These  remarks  evidently 
caused  a  deep  and  strong  impression  on  the  haughty,  irritable 
mind  of  Bonaparte ;  his  answer  to  the  Directory,  and  his  letter 
to  General  Clarke,  on  the  death  of  his  nephew,  evince  hia 
mortificanon  and  chagrin,  which  he  in  vain  attempted  to 
ftisguise. 

<  Citizen  Directors, 

'  I  have  received,  with  gratitude,  the  fresh  proof  of  your  esteem* 
which  you  have  shewn  me  by  your  letter  of  ihe  ISih  Thermidor. 

*'l  know  not  what  these  gentlemen  want  with  me;  they  and  the 
Austrians  have  attacked  ine  both  together,  but  you  have  silenced  them 
by  the  publication  of  your  letter,  and  I  have  done  for  the  Austrians  j 
thus,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  these  double  attacks  of  my  enemies 
have  failed.  (Signed)  Buonapartb.* 
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LKITBa  TO  GBmSRAI.  CLARKIt. 

• 

*  Your  nephew^  Elliot,  was  killed  on  the  field  of  battle  at  Arcole. 
That  young  roau  was  familiarised  to  arms,  and  has  many  times  marched 
to  victory  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  He  must  one  day  or  other  have 
become  a  great  oflBcer ;  he  died  gloriously  in  the'face  of  the  enemy,  and 
•nfiered  not  for  a  m«meoL  What  reaaonable  mnt  will  not'  envy  him 
foch  a  death?  Who  is  he,  that  amidst  the  viciaaitndes  of  life,  will 
not  be  thankful  thus  to  quit  a  world  so  frequently  contemptible  ?  Who 
is  be  among  us,  that  has  not  regretted  a  hundred  times  not  to  be  thoa 
withdrawn  from  the  powerful  effects  of  calumny,  and  of  all  the  male- 
violent  passions  which  teem  almost  exclusively  to  govern  the  world  ? 

(Signed)  Buovapartx.* 


CHAP.  X; 

BONAPARTE  ATTACKED  BY  ANOTHER  AUSTRIAN  ARMY — 
BATTLE  OF  ST.  MAftCO— BATTLE  OV  RIVOLI-— GENERAL 
PROVBRO  DEVEATED — TAKEN  WITH  HIS  WHOLE  ABMY 
MANTUA  SURRENDERS-— SKILL  DISPLAYED  BY  BONA- 
PARTE DURING  THE   SIEGE. 

IM  or  discouraged  by  the  calamitous  defeat  at  Arcole,  aod 
the  consequent  destruction  of  his  bravest  troops,  the  Empe- 
ror, during  the  short  respite  which  the  dead  of  winter  af- 
forded, redoubled  his  efibrts,  and  depopulated  his  most  flou- 
rbhing  provinces,  to  raise  fresh  levies  for  the  relief  of 
Mantua,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Gallic  armies  from  his 
Italian  dominions.  The  young  men  of  Vienna,  not  except- 
ing those  of  the  highest  families,  were  embodied  into  mili^ 
tary  corps,  and  sent  post  (a  method  which  was  first  adopted 
by  the  French  in  the  Vendean  war)  to  recruit  the  army  of 
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Alviozi.  The  grand  object  was  still  the  same,  to  penetrate 
at  some  point  or  other  the  line  of  defence  Bonaparte  had  esta* 
blished;  to  march  down  a  strong  column  upon  Mantua,  to 
raise  the  blockade,  to  bring  once  more  the  experienced 
Wurmser  into  the  open  field,  and  by  one  efibrt  to  render  nu- 
gatory all  the  preceding  successes  of  the  French  commander. 
It  required  the  active  genius  of  Bonaparte  to  ward  off  a  blow 
so  judieiously  aimed-^it  required  thai  good  fortune,  which  was 
bis  ioTMrkible  attendant*  to  give  effect  lo  these  bold  and  at»* 
precedented  manoeuvres. 

It  ^as  the  latter  end  of  December  befdte  the  French  com- 
mander prepared  to  take  the  field.  The  arnly  of  Alvinzi 
amounted  at  this  time,  according  to  repoit,  to  59,000  men, 
and  was  posted  on  the  Breiiia  and  in  the  Tyrol;  while 
Bonaparte's  army  extended  along  the  Adige,  occupied  the 
line  of  Montebello,  Corona,  and  Rivoli,  with  advanced  guards 
before  Verona  and  Porto  Legnago.  Mantua  still  remained 
in  a  state  of  close  blockade.  According  to  a  letter  from 
Gen  Wurmser  to  the  Emperor,  the  garrision  must  have  been 
reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity,  in  the  article  of  provisions 
especially,  having  no  animal  food  but  the  flesh  of  their  horses. 

The  Austrian  army  commenced  its  hostile  movements  on 
the  7th  of  January,  and  on  the  following  day  the  division 
which  had  been  posted  at  Padua  attacked  the  advanced  guard 
of  General  Augereau,  which  was  posted  at  Bevelagna,  before 
Porto  Legnago.  After  a  smart  skirmish,  the  Adjutant-Gene- 
tal  Dtffauir,  who  commanded  there,  found  himself  uvder  a 
necessity  of  retreating  to  St.  Zeno,  and  the  next  day  to  Porto 
Legnago,  haviog  been  enabled  by  his  resistance  to  give  time 
to  the  whole  line  to  be  fully  apprised  of  the  oiarch  of  tha 
Anatrians,  and  prepared  to  receive  them* 

Bonaparte  was  himself  at  this  time  at  Bologna.  He  how- 
ever, lost  no  time  in  detaching  2000  men  who  were  quartered 
thete  tbwafrds  the  Adige,  for  the  relief  of  Augereau,  and  im- 
mediately after  set  out  for  Verona,  before  which  place  the 
Austrians  appeared  on  the  morning  of  the  12th.    They  at- 
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lacked  the  advanced  guard  under  General  Massena^  and  were 
completely  defeated  witk  the  low  of  600  prisanerB  ai^d  three 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  attack  of  die  Austrians,  it  appeara/ 
waa  pretty  general  along  the  French  line ;  for  at  the  same 
moment  that  the  advanced  po&ts  of  Massena  were  assailedji 
tlie  divliioQ  under  General  Joubert  wa$  abo  attacked  at 
Corona.  The  Austrian!  at  first  gained  some  alight  advan-* 
tagasy  and  became  masters  of  a  redoubt.  General  Joubert* 
bowevecy  soon  rallied  his  soldiers,  retook  the  redoubt  by  stormi» 
forced  the  enemy  to  retire  to  their  former  position^  and  took 
iqiwards  of  SOO  prisoners. 

Repulsed  but  not  defeated^  however,  the  Austrians  renewed 
the  attack  on  Joubert  the  following  day,  and  with  such  a  su- 
periority of  force,  as  compelled  him  to  evacuate  Corona,  and 
take  a  position  before  Rivoli.  This  nK>vement  of  the  Austria 
ans  left  Bonaparte  no  longer  in  doubt  with  respect  to  the 
intentions  of  Alvinzi.  It  was  now  evident  that  the  Aus* 
trian  general  with  his  main  force  was  desirous  of  penetrating 
bis  line  by  the  way  of  Rivoli,  and  of  reaching  Mantua  by  that 
route;  the  force  with  which  this  attack  was  to  be  made  was 
«t  least  doable  in  number  to  that  under  General  Joubert. 
Bonaparte  now  perceived  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  He 
ordered  inunediately  large  reinforcements  from  the  division 
of  Massena,  and  other  quarters,  to  Rivoli,  where  he  arrived  in 
peison  with  his  staff  the  same  day  at  midnight.  The  disposi* 
lions  of  General  Joubert,  though  excellent  for  a  small  divi- 
non,  he*  found  by  no  means  adapted  to  die  reinforcements 
which  be  had  brought;  he  therefore  immediately  ordered 
tbem  to  resume  some  of  the  positions  which  they  had  cvsh 
ciiated,  and  in  particular  the  gate  of  St  Marco,  which  was  the 
Vey  of  the  whole.  Bonaparte,  with  the  officers  composing 
bis  stafiE^  speet  the  whole  night  in  reconnoitering  the  ground^ 
and  examining  the  position  of  the  enemy,  who  occupied  a 
formidahlf?  line  of  125,000  strong;  their  right  at  Caprino,  and 
tbrir  left  behind  St  Marco. 
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^  Tiie  Austrian  general,  who  had  arranged  his  plan  of  attacft 
some  days  before,  expected  neither  the  presence  of  Bonaparte 
nor  the  reinforcements  which  Joubert  received  almost  at  the 
instant  of  attack.  While  such  were  the  dispositions  of  the 
generals,  the  night  proved  extremely  unqaiet  to  the  out-* 
posts  on  both  sides,  who  kept  up  almost  a  constant  6re  upon 
each  other;  and  the  resumption  of  the  post  at  St.  Marco  pro- 
duced a  serious  engagement.  At  day-break  on  the  14tk  of 
January,  General  Joubert,  with  one  part  of  his  division,  at- 
tacked the  enemy  upon  the  declivity  of  the  bill  of  St.  Marco* 
The  other  part  occupied  the  centre,  and  the  left  was  chiefly 
composed  of  the  reinforcements  which  had  arrived  during  the 
night.  The  Austrian  general  still  remained  ignorant,  it  ap- 
pears, both  of  the  presence  of  the  commander  in  chief,  and  of 
the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements.  His  plans  were  therefore 
disconcerted,  and  he  acted  in  the  dark.  The  battle  notwith- 
standing was  long  and  obstinate,  and  in  its  commencement 
the  French  were  driven  from  some  of  their  posts ;  while  a 
fresh  body  of  the  Austrians  advanced  to  the  eminences  be- 
tween the  Adige  and  the  lake  of  Guarda,  turned  the  flank  of 
the  French,  and  completely  cut  ofi^  their  communication  with 
Verona  and  Peschieia.  In  this  embarrassing  situation  Bo- 
naparte lost  nothing  of  his  presence  of  mind.  He  detached 
two  battalions  to  face  this  new  column;  and  caused  four 
pieces  of  light  artillery  to  be  planted  so  as  to  cannonade  the 
right  of  their  line.  In  the  mean  time  a  reinforcement,  under 
the  command  of  General  Rey,  which  had  been  tardy  in  it9 
advances,  fortunately  arrived  and  took  a  position  exactly  in 
the  rear  of  the  column  which  had  turned  the  French.  Bona- 
parte now  pressed  the  attack  with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  whole  column,  consisting  of 
4000  men,  laid  down  their  arms.  The  Austrians  were  now 
every  where  put  to  the  rout,  and  pursued  by  the  conquerors 
during  the  whole  of  the  night.  Bonaparte  relates,  that  in  the 
course  of  their  flight  a  bodyof  500  men  surrendered  as  priao* 
ners  to  a  party  of  50  republicans. 
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The  Austrians  still  remained  masters  of  Corono,  but  they 
^cre  now  disabled  from  acting  in  the  offensive.    Bonaparte, 
therefore,  ordered  General  Joubert  to  attack  them  the  next 
^^y>  should  they  still  be  so  iroprudtent  as  to  retain  possession 
<^  ^hat  place ;  and  he  then  hastened  to  encounter  new  diffi- 
^^  *'cs,  and  to  reap  fresh  laurels.    A  column  of  the  Austrians 
^  ^stingof  10,000  men,  under  General  Provera,  had  passed 
^      *Vdige  on  the  night  of  the  14th,  and  obligecfthe  French 
^^tvctal  Guyeux,  who  guarded  the  Adige  in  this  quarter,  to 
fall  back  from  Ronco.     He,  therefore,  detached  General 
Victor  with  a  strong  reinforcement  to  Roverbella,  and  ordered 
Massena  also  to  take  the  same  route,  to  stop,  if  possible,  the 
march  of  the  Austrians.     General  Joubert,  in  the  mean  time, 
faithfully  adhered  to  the  instructions  of  the  commander  in 
chief.    General  Murat  had  marched  the  whole  of  the  night  of 
the  i4th  with  a  party  of  light  infantry,  and  appeared  in  the 
morning  on  the  heights  of  Montebaldo,  which  commanded 
Corono;  while  the  Austrians,  who  were  posted  there,  were 
vigorously  attacked  in  front  by  General  Joubert.  •  Perceiv- 
ing, therefore,  their  retreat  cut  off,  they  were,  after  some  re- 
sistance, thrown  into  the  utmost  confusion,  and  almost  the 
whole  party  were  either  drowned  in  attempting  to  swim  across 
the  Adige,  or  made  prisoners.     In  these  engagements,  (which 
are  denominated  by  the  French  the  battle  of  Rivoli)  the 
conquerors  took  13,000  prisoners  and  9  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  column  of  General  Provera,  ten  thousand  strong,  in 
the  mean  time  continued  their  march,  and  forced  the  passage 
of  Anguiari.     General  Guyeux  had  rallied  and  united  all  the 
forces  which  were  posted  in  his  vicinity,  /which,  however,  did 
not  exceed  1,500  men ;  with  so  inadequate  a  power  he  was 
not  able  to  force  the  enemy  to  recross  the  river,  but  he  ha- 
rassed and  impeded  their  march  for  some  time,  and  made 
nearly  300  prisoners.    As  Mantua  was  the  object  of  General 
Provera,  his  advances  were  rapid ;  and  General  Augereau^  who 
had  collected  his  forces  with  the  design  of  falling  on  the  co- 
lumn of  Provera,  between  Anguiari  and  Roverquier,  could 
3  I 
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only  come  up  with  the  rear  of  his  division.  After  a  warm 
oooflicty  however,  he  succeeded  in  cutting  off  the  whole  of  the 
rear  gud'd  of  the  Austrian  column,  and  took  2000  prisoners^ 
with  IG  pieces  of  cannon. 

Notwithstanding  these  impediments,  General  Provera  ar- 
rived on  the  16th  of  January  at  the  head  of  G,000  men,  at 
the  suburb  of  St.  George,  one  of  the  posts  where  Mantua  was 
)>lockaded.  -  The  force  at  this  post,  under  General  Miolis,  was 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  assailants ;  but  the  French  ge- 
neral was  well  entrenched.  He,  therefore,  received  the 
summons  of  Provera  with  no  other  reply,  than  that  ^  he  would 
fight,  but  not  surrender.'  The  Austrian  general  attacked  the 
post,  but  found  it  impossible  to  carry  it  by  force.  Thus 
baffled  in  his  main  design,  Provera  next  turned  his  attention 
to  another  post.  La  Favorita,  which  (seconded  by  a  sortie 
from  the  garrison,  which  he  had  concerted  with  Wurmsef) 
he  expected  to  force,  and  by  that  means  make  good  his  en- 
trance into  Mantua.  The  design  did  not  escape,  however, 
the  penetration  of  Bonaparte,  and  to  prevent  the  junctioD, 
lie  saw  no  other  means  than  to  surround  the  column  of  Pro* 
vera,  and  force  It  to  surrender.  He  had  previously  dispatched 
General  Serrurier  to  La  Favorita,  with  all  the  forces  that  he 
could  hastily  withdraw  from  the  other  posts  of  blockade ;  and 
be  now  ordered  reinforcements  from  different  divisions  of  his 
army,  who^  by  the  most  rapid  movements  that  are  recorded  ia 
libtory,  arrived  ia  time  to  effisct  their  purpose.  An  hour  be- 
fore day-break,  on  the  morning  of  the  IGtb,  the  Austrians 
attacked  La  Favorita,  and  General  Wurmser,  at  the  same 
IQOmenty  ordered  a  spirited  sortie  from  the  garrison,  to  sup* 
port  the  a^sail^nts,  and  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy. 

The  detachment  from  the  garrison,  however,  met  with  so 
discouraging  a  reception  from  the  column  of  General  Victory 
0ne  of  the  detachments  which  had  marched  during  the  nighty 
that  it  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  fortress  without  being 
able  to  e&ct  a  junction  with  Provera^  after  leaving  the  field 
^vered  with  dead  and  with  prisoneis.    At  the  same  moment 
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Semirier  advanced  in  order  to  block  up  Provera  between  thb 
P^t  and  St.  Georgc*s.  Disorder  and  terror  now  pervaded  the 
enemy's  ranks,  and  the  general  solicited  a  capitalation.  The 
prisoners  who  surrendered  amoanted  to  6000  infiintrjr  and 
Too  cavalry,  with  22  pieces  of  cannon.  Thus  perished  the 
fifth  great  army  detached  by  Austria  for  the  support  of  its 
'Mian  territories,  and  to  divert  the  destruction  which  now 
^med  to  impend  over  the  capital  itself. 

The  fall  of  Mantua  was  an  inevitable  consequence  of  tht 

^^al  loss  of  the  Austrian  armies.    It  surrendered  on  capi'* 

w'ation  the  2d  of  February.    The  terms  were  honourable, 

IS  \W  valour  and  good  conduct  of  the  veteran  Wurmser  and 

Vl\s  brave  garrison,  deserved.    The  garrison  were  prisoners, 

bat  marched  out  with  military  honours ;  and  the  old  mares* 

cbal  himself,  and  his  suite,  were  excepted  from  the  humi- 

tiating  condition  of  appearing  as  prisoners  of  war— «he  was 

tbeo  upwards  of  JO  years  of  age.    It  was  asserted,  that  up« 

wards  of  500Q  horses  had  been  devoured  by  the  ganison  in 

the  coarse  of  the  blockade ;  thus  far  is  certain,  that  the 

FreDch  found  exceedingly  few  remaining,  on  taking  posses* 

sion  of  the  foHress. 

lo  exempting  General  Wurmser  from  the  article  which  de* 
dared  the  whole  garrison  prisoners  of  war,  Bonaparte  shewed 
an  act  of  generosity  to  a  veteran  soldier  whose  grey  hairs  de- 
manded respect,  and  though  his  subsequent  conduct  may  ren- 
der it  improbable,  yet  it  is  not  impossible  he  may  have  been 
actuated  by  a  liberal  motive — *  I  have  been  desirous,'  says  he, 
Mo  shew  every  mark  of  French  gencrosi^  toward*  General 
Wurmser,  an  officer  near  seventy  years  of  age,  to  whonl  for- 
tune has  been  very  cruel  during  the  whole  of  this  campaign, 
but  who  has,  nevertheless,  shewn  a  de^ee  of  valour  and  con- 
stancy which  will  not  pass  unnoticed  in  history,    lliose  men 
who  are  always  ready  to  calumniate  misfortune,  will  not  fait 
to  persecute  Wurmser/    Among  the  Austrian  prisoners  Bo^ 
naparte  heard  the  mime  of  MontecucUli,  and  he  asked  the 
officer  who  bore  it,  whether  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  great 
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general  of  that  name,  to  which  he  answered  in  the  affirma-* 
tive;— *You  have  shewn  yourself  worthy  of  him/  replied 
Bonaparte,  and  immediately  gave  him  his  liberty. 

Bonaparte,  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  siege  of  Mantua, 
and  the  battles  it  occasioned,  rose  to  the  height  of  military 
glory :  he  was  indefatigable  both  in  body  and  mind ;  he  gave 
his  enemies  no  rest;  he  harassed  them  with  successive  en* 
gagements,  and  often  attacked  them  with  an  inferior  force, 
rather  than  give  them  time  to  reflect  and  repose,  and  be  had 
the  art  of  inspiring  his  troops  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm 
which  nothing  could  resist:  yet  unfortunataly  his  general 
conduct,  added  to  the  superstitious  ignorance  of  the  people. 
Tendered  the  French  so  unpopular  in  Italy,  that  upon  the  first 
slight  successes  of  Wurmser,  before  Bonaparte  left  the  siege 
of  Mantua^  the  French  army  was  every  where  received  with 
teecration  and  insult;  their  sick  and  wounded  were  treated 
with  wanton  cruelty — ^they  were  refused  waggons  to  convey 
them  ig  their  quarters,  and  many  expired  on  the  road  covered 
with  blood  and  dust;  the  peasants  frequently  spat  in  their 
faces,  and  insulted  them  in  the  agonies  of  death :  in  some 
places  they  rose  upon  them  with  pitchforks  and  sticks,  mur- 
dered them,  and  threw  them  into  the  rivers:  their  priests 
never  failed  to  use  the  aid  of  superstition,  and  to  represent  the 
French  as  infidels  whora  it  was  their  duty  to  drive  from  their 
country :  the  shrines  of  the  saints  were  said  to  open  and  shut 
their  eyes,  and  the  very  dead  branches,  with  which  they  were 
adorned,  to  regain  their  verdure,  in  token  of  some  great  ap- 
proaching reverse  to  the  French.  The  aid  of  satire  was  ad- 
ded to  that  of  superstition ;  Pasquin  and  Morforio  contributed 
their  share  to  the  general  abuse :  on  the  statue  of  the  latter 
were  written  these  words,  ^  Si  dice  che  i  Francesio  sono  tutti 
ladronif  to  which  the  former  replies,  *  Non  tutti  ma^ 
buena parte;*  a  pun  can  hardly  be  translated,  but  this  is  so 
very  obvious  that  it  may  perhaps  be  understood,  and  so  neat 
that  it  18  a  pity  it  should  be  lost :  'They  say  the  French  are 
all  rascals :  no,  not  all,  but  buona  parte,  which  means  a 
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great  niaoy,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  capital  letter  is  the 
name  of  the  French  general. 


CHAP.  XL 

TUB    POPE    BREAKS    THE   TREATY    WITH    FRANCE — BONA«> 

PARTE    DECLARES    WAR    AGAINST    HIM CAPTURES    LO* 

RETTO— ANECDOTE  OF  HIM  AT  BOLOGNA — ^NEGOCIATBS 
WITH  THE  POPE— HIS  CRUELTY  IN  ITALY— REGARD  FOK 
VIRGIL. 

1  HE  French  were  now  at  liberty  to  pursue  their  conquests^ 
and  the  Pope  was  the  first  object  of  their  attack :  this  infa« 
tuated  old  man,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  passed,  and  the 
convincing  proofs  he  had  received  of  the  impossibility  to  resist 
the  French  arms,  and  how  unequal  he  was  to  defend  himself^ 
(nevertlieless,  yielding  most  probably  to  the  threats  and  soli- 
citations of  the  English,  who  were  desirous  to  retain  at  least 
one  port  in  Italy),  during  the  slight  successes  of  the  Aus^ 
trians,  was  so  imprudent  (as  before  related)  as  to  take  posses* 
sion  of  Ferrara,  raised  new  levies  in  his  dominions,  and  send 
succours  to  Alvinzi.  Bonaparte  has  been  accused  of  a 
breach  of  faith,  and  violation  of  treaty,  in  his  attack  upon  the 
Pope ;  but  if  these  are  facts,  (and  they  are  so,  if  there  is  faith 
in  history),  the  Pope  was  the  author  of  his  own  destruction^ 
and  Bonaparte  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  punishing  so  treacbe* 
roos  a  friend ;  it  is  also  certain,  that  M .  d'Azzara  took  every 
pains  in  his  power  to  prevent  his  Holiness  from  endangering 
hb  safety  by  a  violation  of  the  armistice,  and  urged  as  an  ar- 
gument for  his  continuing  at  peace,  the  determination  of  the 
cooTt  of  Naples  to  pursue  the  same  policy;  nay,  notwithstand- 
ing, he  even  assured  the  Papal  court,  that  a  treaty  had  been 
actually  signed  between  Naples  and  France  on  the  10th  o£ 
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Oefober,  yet  such  was  their  obstinate  infatuatioD,  that  the 
Marquis  del  Vasto  went  to  the  Pope  and  persuaded  him  that 
the  report  was  false,  and  that  it  was  only  raised  with  a  trea« 
cherous  design  of  inducing  him  to  submit  to  a  condition 
which,  for  the  honour  of  the  Holy  See,  ought  never  to  be 
complied  with;  this  copdition  was,  that  he  should  revoke 
every  Bull  which  he  had  published  against  the  French ;  it  was 
considered  as  a  surrender  of  his  iniallibility,  and  consequently 
tending  to  the  subversion  of  his  spiritual  power.  When  this 
proposal  had  been  offered  in  August,  the  Pope  immediately 
aummoned  a  meeting,  which  consisted  of  twelve  cardinals, 
the  most  eminent  for  their  learning  and  ecclesiastical  know- 
ledge ;  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  demand 
was  inadmissible,  but  decided  nothing  as  to  the  measures  to 
be  taken  to  get  rid  of  the  difficuhy.  The  same  evening  the 
Pope  sent  off  half  a  million,  (which,  by  the  condition  of  the 
armistice,  he  had  agreed  to  pay),  in  order,  most  likely,  to  con- 
vince the  French,  that  he  could  part  with  his  money  more 
freely  than  with  his  infallibility,  and  with  the  vain  hope  of 
preserving  the  latter,  he  prevailed  on  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
M  d'Az^ara,  to  set  out  for  the  French  camp,  accompanied  by 
the  prelate  Galuppi  and  father  Soldati,  two  famous  theologbts, 
to  reason  the  point  with  the  commissioner,  Selicetti.  The 
chevalier  d'Azzara  feeling  himself  much  hurt  that  his  vera- 
city should  have  been  doubted  as  to  the  reality  of  the  treaty 
between  France  and  Naples,  wrote  a  very  strong  letter  to  the 
Cardinal  Busca,  the  Pope*s  secretary  of  state,  in  which  he 
told  him,  among  many  other  things  of  importance,  ^Though 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  your  counsellor,  wheiViyoa  have  al- 
ready so  many,  yet  I  will  tell  you,  as  a  last  legacy  of  friend- 
ship, that  one  moment  may  save  you,  if  you  are  willing  to 
submit  to  a  great  sacrifice,  but  that  moment  lost,  your  ruin 
will  be  complete/'  This  letter  was  written  on  the  22d  of 
October,  after  be  had  found  the  French  commissioner  inex- 
orable as  to  the  condition  required.  Bonaparte's  letter  to 
Cardinal  Mattel,  about  the  same  time,  and  three  months  be- 
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fore  he  attacked  the  Pope's  dominions^  prove  his  attempts  to 
preserve  peace,  and  though  we  are  not  to  believe  all  he  says» 
or  suppose  that  he  was  very  sorry  for  the  opportunity  offered 
him  of  paying  his  army  at  the  expence  of  the  Holy  See,  yet  it 
is  certain  that  the  Pope  might  have  preserved  himself  from 
extremities,  and  prevented  his  final  expulsion  from  Italy,  and 
subsequent  calamities ;  he  might  at  least  have  enjoyed  per- 
sooai  safety  at  a  less  expence  than  he  paid  for  defeat  and 
misery. 

TO  CAEDINAL  MATTEL 

'  The  court  of  Rome  has  refused  to  accept  the  conditions  of  peace 
which  the  Directory  offers ; — she  has  broken  the  truce— she  arm»— she 
wishes  for  war,  and  she  shajl  have  it ;  and  you  know.  Cardinal,  the 
strength  and  valour  of  the  arrny  which  I  command.  To  destroy  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope  I^eed  but  to  wish  it.  Go  to  Rome» 
therefore,  and  enlighten  his  Holioesa  to  his  true  interests— deliver  hinoi 
Drooa  the  intrignert,  who  besiege  him.  The  French  government  per- 
mits loe  to  receive  propositions  of  peace,  and  all  yet  may  be  settled.  I 
wish  you,  M.  Cardinal,  in  your  mission,  all  the  success  which  the  po» 
rity  of  your  intentions  deserves. 

(Signed)  £0oirA?ARTB/ 

To  this  letter  Cardinal  Mattel  retam.ed  the  most  indiscreet 
answer:— 

'  I  have  laid  before  his  Holiness  the  letter  which  you  took  the 
trouble  to  write  to  me,  M.  General,  on  the  22d  of  October. — The  so- 
vereign Pontiff,  who  is  the  depository  upon  earth  of  the  maxims  of 
Jesos  Christ,  hath  always  endeavoured  to  maintain  peace  and  h&rmony 
in  the  Christian  world  ;  for  this  purpose  he  has  aoboiitted  to  many  sa* 
ciifioes.  When  France,  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  anfortuoate 
events  which  has  afflicted  her  for  these  seven  yearf  past,  wrung  his 
head  with  grief,  he  remembered  that  he  was  the  common  father  of  all 
Christian  nations ;  and  when  he  saw  his  children  of  the  church  led 
astray  by  the  most  dangerous  seductions,  he  thought  that  gentleness 
was  the  only  remedy  which  he  could  employ,  hoping  that  it  would 
fteaaeGod  to  core  them  of  their  blindness,  and  bring  them  back  to  just 
and  RtBOMbU  nMiiimt.    T^e  success  of  yow  army  in  Itsly  has  so  {«| 
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misled  yoar  governments  that  by  the  most  intolerable  abuse  of  pro8p6> 
rity,  not  content  with  having  shorn  the  lamb  to  the  quick,  they  wished 
to  eat  it  also,  and  even  required  of  the  Pope  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  his 
conscience  and  that  of  the  people  committed  to  his  care,  in  exacting 
the  overthrow  and  total  destruction  of  those  fundamental  points  which 
are  the  basis  of  the  Christian  religion,  of  morality,  and  church  disci- 
pline.  His  Holiness,  distressed  by  these  intolerable  demands,  flew  to 
the  bosom  of  his  God,  to  entreat  of  him  that  he  would  enlighten  his 
ioind  ^n  the  conduct  which  he  ought  to  pursue  in  so  pressing  a  difficul- 
ty. The  divine  Spirit-has,  without  doubt,  inspired  him  in  bringing  to 
his  remembrance  the  example  of  the  holy  martyrs ;  and  after  having  in 
vain  solicited  the  Directory  to  listen  to  more  reasonable  conditions,  the 
court  of  Rome  must  prepare  for  war.  It  belongs  to  the  rest  of  Europe 
to  decide  who  has  been  the  aggressor.  The  death  with  which  you 
threaten  us,  M.  General,  is  a  commencement  of  a  happier  life  for  the 
good,  but  for  the  wicked  it  begins  their  punishment.  Your  army  is 
formidable,  but  you  know  that  it  is  i|pt  invincible.  We  will  oppose  to 
it  all  our  resources,  our  constancy,  our  coniiclence  in  a  good  cause,  and, 
above  all,  the  aid  of  the  Almighty.  We  know  that  modern  philoso- 
phers and  unbelievers  turn  into  ridicule  the  arms  of  the  Spirit ;  but  if 
It  please  Grod  that  we  have  occasion  to  display  them,  yon  will  have  a 
mournful  experience  of  their  efficacy.  But  I  return  to  the  subject  of 
your  letter.  You  say  you  desire  peace ;  we  wish  it  more  than  you  : 
grant  it  upon  moderate  conditions,  and  such  as  our  allies  can  subscribe 
to,  and  you  will  find  us  ready  to  yield.  On  his  part,  his  Holiness  will 
make  any  sacrifice  to  obtain  it  which  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  his 
duty.  We  venture  to  believe,  M.  General,  that  for  yourself  you  incline 
to  the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  I  shall  atall  times  be 
happy  to  co-operate  with  you  in  the  great  affair  of  pacification. 

(Signed)  Mattbi. 

Rome,  Dec.  2,  179^- 


Peltier  seems  to  exult  in  the  idea  that  the  Pope  dictated 
this  letter  when  the  situation  of  Bonaparte  could  not  give  him 
much  inquietude :  his  health  had  suffered  by  the  fatigues  of 
the  campaign ;  he  was  laid  up  at  Milan  with  an  eresypelas  in 
his  leg;  his  army  was  extremely  weakened  by  a  succession  of 
engagements ;  the  blockade  of  Mantua  was  become  ex- 
tremely difficult;  the  Austrians  were  sending. reinforcements 
to  relieve  it,  and  insarrections  were  constantly  breaking  forth 
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in  Italy:  but^  Dotwithstandlng' these  favourable  flppearflnc^, 
his  HoHoess  was  deceived,  and  in  a  few  months  was  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  his  imprudence  by  signing  a  peace, 
which  reduced  him  to  insigtiificance ;  for  Bonaparte  having 
found  that  any  degree  of  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  Pretich 
Repablic  towards  the  court  of  Rome  was  vain,  on  the  5th  df 
Jatiaary,  17^»  h«  recalled  the  French  minister  from  Rome, 
and  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Cardinal  Mattel : — 

'  The  iDflaence  of  fore{gnen  at  fiome  will  be  its  rain.  The  words  of 
peace  which  1  charged  you  to  carry  to  his  Holiness  were  stifled  by  meb 
to  whom  the  gloiy  of  Rome  it  nothing.  Yon  are  witness  bow  mncfc 
I  desired  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  war  i  bat  the  letter*  wbicb  I  send  yotf, 
and  of  which  I  hare  the  originals^  will  conrince  yon  of  the  ptrfldy^ 
blindness,  and  obstinacy  of  the  court  of  Rome.  Whatever  may  hapften, 
I  entreat  yoo  to  assure  his  Holiness  that  he  may  remain  at  Rome  with* 
not  any  inquietude  ;  as  the  first  minister  of  religion  he  shall  find  pro* 
ieetion  for  himself  and  the  church.  My  great  care  shall  be  tointro- 
dooe  no  change  ia  the  religioii  which  is  estabRsfaed.* 

The  divisiOQ  of  General  Victor  waa  therefore  ordered  to 
penetrate  to  Rome,  previons  to  the  [Surrender  of  Mantua  i 
and  the  capitolation  was  scarcely  signed  before  Bonaparte  set 
off  in  person  to  superintend  the  operations  of  this  army.  The 
mraders  slept  at  Imola,  the  first  town  within  the  papal  domi- 
nions, on  the  first  of  February*  The  resistance  of  the  papi^ 
troops  was  feeble,  and  they  were  overpowered  with  but  little 
loss  oti  the  part  of  the  French.  In  a  few  days  the  French 
proceeded  to  Loretto,  and  took  possession  of  the  famous  Ma- 
doDoa,  which  was  only  a  wooden  image  ;  they  found  also  in 
that  place  a  treasure  of  about  three  millions  of  livres.  The 
whole  marcfae  of  Ancona  submitted  with  very  little  shew  of 
resistance;  and  on  the  19th  Bonaparte  had  his  head-quarters 
at  Toientioo.  The  Pope,  now  reduced  to  the  lowest  et* 
tremity,  and  deprived  of  his  allies  by  the  fortune  Of  war,  ad* 
dffosed  a  submissive  epistle  to  the  victorious  general,  in  which 
be  solidted  earnestly  an  amicable  termination  of  the  t^nteat  $ 
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and  dispatched  two  ecclesiastics^  with  full  powers,  to  conclude 
a  treaty.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  his  Holiness  renounced 
all  connection  with  the  famous  coalition  of  crowned  heads ; 
engaged  to  disband  the  troops  which  had  been  raised  for  the 
support  of  the  war;  and  to  shut  his  ports  against  all  the 
powers  at  war  with  the  Republic.  He  agreed,  without  re- 
serve, to  the  annexation  of  Avignon,  and  the  county  of  Ve- 
naissin  to  the  French,  and  also  transferred  to  the  Republic  the 
legations  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Romagna.  In  conclusion, 
he  consented  to  jtoy  to  the  conquerors  the  sum  of  30  millions 
of  livres,  20  of  them  in  specie,  and  the  rest  in  diamonds  and 
other  valuables,  with  16,000  horses,  as  the  ransom  of  that 
remnant  of  his  dominions  of  which  he  was  still  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  ^precariou8  possession. 

The  French  troops  having  taken  possession  of  Bologna,  a 
lady  of  that  city,  seized  with  a  sudden  panic  for  her  safety, 
dismissed  from  her  house  a  French  priest  whom  she  had 
many  years  maintained.  The  poor  naan,  finding  himself 
friendless  and  forsaken,  betook  himself  to  Bonaparte.  '  Ge- 
neral,* said  he,  ^  I  am  come  to  ask  a  favousnof  you.'  *  What 
is  it  ?*  replied  Bonaparte.  <  That  you  will  suffer  me  to  be 
shot  at  the  outside  of  your  camp.'  ^  What  induces  you,'  said 
the  general,  *  to  make  so  singular  a  request  ?'  M  am  a  poor^ 
forlorn,  and  wretched  priest,'  said  he,  *  who  had  no  other 
dwelling  but  in  the  house  of  a  benefactress,  and  she  took  it 
into  her  head  that  after  the  arrival  of  the  French  army  it  was 
no  longer  safe  for  her  to  keep  me,  and  now  I  have  nothing  left 
but  to  die,  but  I  can  patiently  endure  my  lot/  ^  Go,'  said 
Bonaparte,  *  to  the  lady,  and  tell  her  from  me,  that  you  shall 
henceforth  be  her  security.' 

Bonaparte  is  remarkable  for  a  sort  of  keen  sarcastic  points 
bordering  upon  indifference,  which  gives  considerable  force> 
in  many  instances,  to  his  replies.  A  soldier,  during  this 
campaign,  came  up  to  him  with  a  ragged  coat,  and  asked  fOf 
a  new  one.  *  Oh,  no,'  said  he,  ^  that  will  never  do,  it  will 
hmder  your  wounds  from  being  seen.' 
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The  cruelties  which  Bonaparte  committed  in  Italy  are  but 
partly  and  indistinctly  known ;  the  splendour  and  rapidity  of 
his  victories  cast  a  blaze  of  light  over  his  whole  character, 
which  hindered  its  darker  parts  from  being  seen  at  a  distance; 
he  is  undoubtedly  a  profound  dissembler  when  it  suits  his 
purpose ;  but  having  now  thrown  off  the  mask,  and  com- 
mitted so  many  horrid  crimes  without  disguise,  it  is  natural 
to  look  bfick  to  his  conduct  at  a  time  when  other  circum  \ 
stances  prevented  its  being  justly  appreciated.      The  first 
great  act  of  cruelty  of  which  he  is  charged,  beyond  the  evi- 
dence  of  his  own  proclamations,  is  that  of  having  buried  alive 
the  dying  and  the  wounded  after  the  engagement  at  Salo; 
he  commanded  all  who  were  deemed  no  longer  fit  for  service 
to  be  thrown  into  the  waggons  among  the  dead,  and  there* 
either  strangled  or  sufibcated  :  but  in  spite  of  this  precaution, 
the  waggons  seldom  arrived  at  the  burying-ground  without 
sending  forth  the  cries  and  groans  of  those  who  were  about  to 
be  buried  alive ;  they  were  conveyed  to  an  immense  pit  for 
the  purpose,  and  immediately  covered  with  five  load  of  quick 
lime,  which,  throXvn  in  upon  their  green  wounds,  occasioned 
such  exquisite  pain,  that  the  rector  of  Salo  positively  died' of 
the  horror  with  which  he  was  seized  upon  hearing  their  cries. 
They  were  at  length,  however,  completely  covered  with  earth* 
To  balance  these  cruelties,  must  be  related  the  tender  regard 
which  Bonaparte  shewed  for  the  memory  of  Virgil.    At  t'he 
commencement  of  his  last  campaign  he  sent  the  following 
note  to  the  commandant  of  Mantua.     '  The  people  of  the 
village  of  Andes,  in  which  Virgil  was  bom,  shall,  on  that  ac- 
count, be  exempted  from  all  contributions;  and  you  shall 
take  care  that  all  the  losses  they  have  sufiered  during  the 
siege  of  Mantua  shall  be  repaired.' 
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CHAP.  XU. 

PONAPABTB  MA9CH93  AGAINST  THE  ARCHDUKS  CHARJUK8 
-—IS  VICTOBIOUtJ — PUaSUBS  HIM  INTO  GERMANY — HIS 
CRITICAL  SITUATION*— OFFERS  PEACE  TO  THE  AUSTRIAN. 
d^NSRALr^HIS  FURTHER  SUCCESSES — ^AN  ARMISTICE 
SIGVEP — CRUELTIES  SXERCI6EO  9Y  HIS  GENERALS—-' 
OBSERVATIONS, 

j|  HE  Anstrians,  by  oo  means  dispirited  from  their  repeated 
looses  and  defeats,  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  with  still 
greater  vigour;  new  levies  were  raised  in  the  hereditary  domi- 
moos  of  the  EUnperor,  and  reinforcements  to  the  amount  of 
40^000  men  were  sent  from  the  army  of  the  Rhine  to  enable 
the  army  ^f  Italy  to  contend  with  the  French;  nine  new  bat«> 
^lioos  from  Hungary  were  conveyed  in  chariots,  for  the  sake 
of  expedition,-  to  the  army  of  Alvinai,  and  General  Laodohn 
wniM  again  placed  at  the  head  of  the  troops  in  the  Tyrol,  which 
be  had  qwtted  in  consequence  of  some  disputes  with  Quas- 
danovicb  and  Alvin^ii.  Bonaparte,  on  the  other  band,  re-^ 
ceived  immense  reinforcements :  a  new  army  under  Berpn- 
ddtte  arrived  at  Milan,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  French  fotot 
nmouDted  to  near  1409000.  Such  terrible  preparations  could 
not  but  be  followed  by  immmise  carnage;  and  aceordiogly 
the  campaign  was  signalised  by  many  desperate  and  hard* 
fought  actkms,  though  not  equal  tQ  those  of  the  former:  The 
olgect  of  Bopap^urte*  aft^r  having  driven  thr  Austrians  out  of 
Italy,  was  to  dictate  a  peace  to  the  £imperor  under  the  walls 
pf  Vienna ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  determined  to  effect  a 
junction  with  the  army  of  Moreau,  and  thus,  by  pressing 
lipon  the  enemies'  forces  on  both  sides,  to  hem  them  in  com- 
pletely between  the  two  armies,  and  compel  them  to  surren- 
4pr ;  but  the  event  of  the  campaign  against  the  Archduke 
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Charles  more  than  answered  bis  most  sangtiioe  expectations* 
The  particulars  of  this  short  and  brilliant  caanpaign^  though 
not.  distinguished  by  any  thing  very  striking,  are  yet  curi- 
ous, from  the  singular  vigour  and  rapidity  with  which  Bona- 
parte pursued  his  enemies,  and  the  consternation  with  which 
they  fled  before  him.  ' 

The  French  army,  on  the  12th  of  March  at  day-break, 
passed  the  river  Pieva,  and  though  it  was  very  deep  and  rapid, 
they  lost  but  a  few  of  their  men ;  and  one  was  saved  in  a  very 
singular  manner;  being  nearly  overpowered  by  the  violence 
of  the  stream,  a  woman  jumped  in  and  saved  him ;  Bonaparte 
immediately  sent  her  a  gold  necklace  as  a  reward  for  her  in- 
trepidity.   The  enemy  retreated,  and  the  next  day  the  French 
came  up  with  their  rear  guard.  Surrounded  them,  and  took 
'  700  prboners.    On  the  16th  the  French  army  marched  in 
different  divisions,  at  three,  four,  and  five  in  the  morning, 
sod  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagliamento  at  eleven,  after 
some  slight  skirmishes  j  the  Austrians  retreated  during  the 
rest  of  the  day,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
General  Graie«ix  attacked  the  village  of  Gradiska,  from  which 
Prince  Charles  escaped  with  difficulty.    The  French  army 
still  kept  pursuing^  .and  the  Austrians  evacuated,  the  town  of 
PaUna  Nuova,  in  which  they  left  dO^OOO  rations  of  bread, 
and  ipoo  quintals  of  flour.    At  Gorice  the  French  took  posr 
season  of  all  the  Austrian  magazines,  and  found  1500  sick  in 
the  place.    At  Tarvis,  General  Massepa  was  attacked  by  a 
divisioD  of  the  Austrians  from  Clagenfurt,  which  he  defeated, 
after  a  severe  engagement ;  it  was  fought  in  the  midst  of  snow 
and  clouds,  on  the  summit  of  the  Juliab  Alps,  which  separate 
the  Qennan  from  the  Italian  Tyrol,  and  though  the  Arch* 
duke  Charles  arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  he  was  unable, 
by  bis  utmost  exertions,  to  prevent  his  army  from  giving  way 
to  the  force  of  the  enemy :  the  French  cikvalry  charged  upon 
the  ice^  and  after  both  parties  suffering  severely,  from  the 
elimate,  and  from  each  other,  the  Austrians  were  completely 
defeated,    Massena,  after  the  battle,  proceeded  with  bis  divi* 
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sion  toClagenfurt;  about  three  miles  from  which  place  he 
was  again  attacked  by  the  Austrians,  and  was  again  victorious: 
he  then  entered  the  town,  which  is  the  capital  of  Cariothia ; 
in  their  retreat,  the  Austrians  lost  nearly  20,000  men,  killed 
and  taken  prisoners.  About  the  same  time  that  Massena  was 
engaged,  three  other  divisions  of  the  army,  under  Joubert, 
Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  and  Delmas,  was  attacked  by  the  Aus- 
trians, who  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss;  Brixen,  Rot- 
ten, and  Clavssen,  large  towns  in  the  Tyrol,  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  Austrian  troops,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
From  Olagenfurt,  Bonaparte  sent  General  Clarke  to  Vienna 
with  proposals  of  peace,  but  Mr.  Hammond,  from  England, 
had  been  there  before  him,  and  the  court  of  the  Emperor, 
listening  to  the  desperate  suggestions  of  Mr.  Pitt,  refused  to 
agree  to  any  terms  of  conciliation  ;  thinking  also,  (most  pro- 
bably,) that  the  French  had  advanced  too  far  into  their  coun* 
try  to  receive  succours  from  Italy,  and  that  they  might  easily 
be  cut  off  and  subdued ;  but  the  event  proved  otherwise,  for, 
in  three  weeks  more,  they  were  compelled  to  do  what  they 
might  have  done  before  with  a  better  grace,  and  on  better 
terms;  though,  when  the  armistice  was  afterwards  signed, 
the  French  were  in  a  most  perilous  situation ;  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Tyrol  and  the  Venetian  state  had  risen  against  the  small 
number  of  troops  that  remained,  and  had  the  contest  conti- 
nued a  few  weeks  longer,  they  might  have  overpowered  them  ; 
but  the  Austrians  were  ignorant  of  this  circumstance. 

At  the  same  time  that  Bonaparte  dispatched  General 
Clarke  to  Vienna,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  which  caused  a  greater  impression  at  Paris 
than  even  his  victories ;  it  deceived  those  whom  it  was  in- 
tended to  deceive,  and  gained  him  a  character  for  philan- 
thropy, which  he  has  since  shewn  how  little  he  deserved. 


\^ 
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THE  GENERAL   IN   CHIEF  OF  THE  ARMY   OF  ITALY,  TO  HIS 
ROYAL  HIGHNESS  M.  PRINCE  CHARLES. 

*  II  th  Germinal,  5  th  ytar  of  the  Republic^ 
(March  3\.) 

*M.  GENERAL   IN   CRISF, 

'  Brave  soldiers  make  war^  aad  deaire  peace.  Has  oot  ihe  war  lasted 
for  sis  years  ?  Have  we  not  killed  men  and  committed  evils  enough 
against  suffering  humanity?  Such  are  the  exclamations  used  on  all 
sides.  Europe,  who  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  French  Republic, 
have  laid  them  down.  Yonr  nation  alone  remains ;  and  yet  blood  U 
aboot  to  flow  more  than  ever.  The  sixth  campaign  is  announeed  an* 
der  the  most  portentous  auspices.  Whatever  may  be  the  result,  many 
thousands  of  gallant  soldiers  must  still  fall  a  sacrifice  in  the  prosecution 
of  hostilities.  At  some  period,  we  must  come  to  an  understanding, 
sioce  time  will  bring  all  things  to  a  conslusion,  and  extinguish  the 
most  inveterate  resentment. 

'The  Executive  Directory  of  the  French  Republic  communicated 
to  his  Imperial  Majesty  their  inclinations  to  terminate  a  conflict  which 
desolates  the  two  countries.    Their  pacific  overtures  were  defeated  by 
the  intervention  of  the  British  cabinet.     Is  there  no  hope,  then,  of  ao» 
coromodation  ?     Is  it  essential  to  the  interests  or  gratifying  to  the  pas- 
sions of  a  nation  far  removed  from  the  theatre  of  war,  that  we  should 
continue  to  murder  each  other  ?     Are  not  you,  who  are  so  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  throne,  and  who  are  above  all  the  despicable  passions  which 
generaUy  infloence  ministers  and  governments,  ambitious  to  merit  the 
appellations  of  '  the  benefactor  of  ihe  human  race,'  and  '  the  saviour 
of  the  German  empire  V    Do  not  imagine,  my  dear  general,  that  I  wish 
to  insinuate  that  you  cannot  possibly  save  your  country  by  force  of 
tfms  ;  but  on  the  supposition  that  the  chances  of  war  were  even  to  be- 
come favourable,  Germany  will  not  suffer  less  on  that  account.     With 
respect  to  myself,  gallant  general,  if  the  overture  which  I  have  now  the 
boBOur  to  make  to  you,  could  be  the  means  of  sparing  the  life  of  a  sin* 
gle  man,  I  should  think  myself  proudei  of  the  civic  crown  to  which  my 
interference  would  entitle  me,  than  of  the  melancholy  glory  which 
would  result  from  the  most  brilliant  military  exploits.     I  beg  you  to 
believe  me  to  be,  general  in  chief,  with  sentiments  of  the  most  pro- 
found respect  and  esteem,  &c.  flrC. 

BOONAPARTS.' 
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The  prince  retunied  a  polite  answer,  the  substance  of  which 
was,  that  he  neither  considered  it  his  part  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  on  the  principles  upon  which  the  war  was  carried 
on,  nor  was  he  furnished  by  the  Emperor  with  any  powers  to 
conclude  a  treaty  of  peace. 

The  last  efTort  of  the  Austrians  was  an  endeavour  to  excite 
the  peasantry  of  the  Tyrol  to  rise  in  a  mass  to  expel  the  in- 
vaders;  and  it  was  so  far  successfol,  that  the  divisions  of 
General  Laudohn  and  Baron  Kerpeawere  strengthened  by 
some  fresh  and  undisciplined,  but  seasonable,  levies.  The 
French  columns,  under  the  command  of  Jouberti  were  weak^ 
and  had  suffered  considerably  by  disease  and  the  frequent 
combats  in  which  they  had  been  engaged.  In  the  beginning 
of  April,  therefore,  the  fortune  of  war  in  that  quarter  begas 
to  change.  On  the  4th,  the  French  were  driven  from  Botzen 
by  General  Laudohn,  with  some  loss,  and  on  the  following 
day  from  Brixen,  where  the  two  Austrian  columns  under 
Laudohn  and  Kerpen  effected  a  junction. 

Undismayed  by  these  losses,  Bonaparte  continued  to  ad* 
vance.  General  Massena,  with  the  advanced  guard,  attacked 
the  Austrians  on  the  2d  of  April,  in  the  defiles  between 
Freisach  and  Neumark ;  af^  x  a  most  bloody  engagement,  the 
latter  were  completely  routed,  leaving  the  field  of  battle  co- 
vered with  dead,  and  about  GOO  prisoner8,-«-and  the  following 
morning  the  French  entered  Neumark.  On  the  4tby  the 
head-quarters  of  the  French  general  were  at  Scheifling,  and 
the  advanced  guard  reached  to  Hunsmark,  where  the  Austri- 
ans were  again  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  900  men  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners. 

Though  the  answer  of  Prince  Charles  did  not  augur  the 
most  favourably  for  peace,  yet  the  overture  of  Bonaparte  was 
Bot  without  effect.  A  very  short  time  after  the  prince  had 
dispatched  his  letter,-  he  sent  an  aid*de-camp  to  the  French 
general  to  request  a  suspension  of  arms  for  four  hours—but 
the  proposal  Bonaparte  declined,  under  the  apprehension  that 
the  only  olgect  of  the  Archduke  was  to  gain  a  day,  and  effect 
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t  jqpstieii  with  GeMcal  Sporic,  who  iras  airandng  ivilli  a 
fresh  rdaforceineBt.  A  eorrespondiftiiqe,  hoDKever,  wa|B  ii»> 
mediately  dommenced  between  the  taro  generah^  whieh«Mk^ 
it  first  ia  an  armistice^  end  £nall]r  in  adjustitig  piclimioaries 
of  peace  between  the  court  of  Vknax  aod  the  Fieach  repnb* 
lie,  which  wieie  aigoed  oo  the  iJBth  of  April,  kj  Sonapaitt  >iti 
the  lunne  of  the  Fiench  RefubUe,  bmI  bjr  Ae  JMeapolitap 
mioiftcf  on  the  part  .of  the  Eaapenr.  Aanoog  other  ectki^ 
the  prelitoiBaiies  cooftatDed  a  dineet  ces»oa  iof  the  iiethe»» 
kmk  to  Fnoice,  .wilh  .the  duchjr  of  Loxembiicg,  Ac.  the  im^ 
dependenee  of  the  seir  Italiaa  Repiiblica,  and  the  nfiv^pMJoa 
oftheBhtne.  iify  a  teceet  axtioiey  itfs^eiievad,AiheS^iidi 
andcitook  to  i«dtninify;1iie  iEmperor  ilaya  part  of  A*  Vene- 
tiaa  teiriiorjry  and  fay  Att  aeimlafisati^  ^aooie  of  the  aoc}^ 
sitttiQal  states  in  Germany. 

TbeJBmperor,  to  convinoe  Bonaparte  of  his^iocerity,  aegt 
Aneeaf  his  pnncipal  nobility  as  hostages  to 'his  eamp:  h^  re* 
eeived  tbem  with  civility,  and  invited  llkeia  4o  dime  at  his 
table ;  bat  at  the  deseit  he  told  theoi  wvth  great  dignity, 
'fieodemen,  from  tihis  moment  you  are  free ;  tct^vyour  im* 
penal  autscer,  that  if  (his  wotd  reqaires  a  pledge  you  ^cannot 
serfe  as  aucib,  and  if  it  requires  aoae  you  ought  ^ftot.^  The 
deputies  not  agreeiog  upon  Jterois,  <returtted  for  farther  in- 
stniotions  to  l^ieoaa.  It  was  not  till  alter  being  •eonsftaatly 
employed  for  two  days,  the  preKaMnaries  were  signed  in  4b$ 
casde  of  figgeowald.  Jdoriog  4$he  discussions*  the  Aus- 
triaa  conunissionerB  intcoduoed  as  the  ^t9t  arlSele  of  the 
pieliauoarieB^anaekooarledgtnent  <if  the  'Frandh  repuMie;  at 
lihich  Bonaparte  exclaimed  with  indignant  warmth,  '<  The 
Eaendi  .Repvblic  is  like  the  sua  in  tbcfirmaaient,  and  re- 
quires Qot'that  its  spieodour^booM  be  acdcnowkdged.  The 
article  was  immediately  erased.  He  ^demanded  one  hundred 
auUioDs  asao.iiidemnity  fbrtbe  eapences  of  riie  war;  with 
rtiis  the  Austrian  'Conmissionerfi  hesita'ied  to  eomply.  ^  One 
aoald  tfainfc,'  said ''Bonaparte,  ^  that  "we  weoe  met 'here  fnewly 
to  strike  a/bangain.    The  itench  iRepubHc  may  gite  peace, 
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They  si)  initantljr  quitted  die  pUce,  and  took  refage  at 
Venice. 

Men  taken  from  the  lowest  situations  in  life^  under  a  des- 
]K>tic  govenuncDt,  and  suddenly  elevated  to  power  and  autho- 
rity, it  it  not  to  be  supposed,  could  have  very  correct  notions 
of  justice  and  injustice ;  and,  havioff  been  slaves  themselves, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  they  would  become  tyrants  in  their 
torn.  It  b  Bptf  therefore,  to  be  wondered  that  these  men 
were  gailtgr  of  every  speeies  of  injustice  and  cruelty :  sucb 
being  the  inevitable  consequence  of  all  violent  revolutions, 
«^t  to  coaviBce  every  moderate  and  honest  person,  that 
gnidoal  reform  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  condition  of 
man  can  be  improved  without  bis  bapplneas  bring  endan- 
gticd. 

Duriag  At  campaigns  in  Italy  Bonaparte  always  carried 
with  him  a  small  travelling  library,  which  oonsbted  of  Cesar's 
Commentariei,  Xenophon,  Pblybius  with  Folard's  notes,  and 
die  Campugns  of  Montecuctdi:  he  had  also  many  aupOt 
efautSf  and  drafts,  taken  from  tlie  royal  Kbrary  at  fai^;  bat 
tm  Cavoaritc  study  wn  Oaiao's  Poems,  •  book  wcil  saited  to 
Ui  flsRe^  uHodal  spirit. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

BONAPARTB*S  CeNDUCT  TO  VENICB— ^HE  VENETIANS  AT- 
TACK  HIS  TROOPS — BIS  ARMT  MARCHES  AGAINST  THEM 
— ^ENTERS  VENICE — ^ERECTS  A  NEW  GOVERNMENT — ^BN* 
DEAVOURS  TO  CONCIX.IATE  THE  ITALIAN  CLERGY — H19 
ATTENTION  TO  THE  REVOLCTION  OV  GENOA — ATTACKS 
THE  GREEK  ISLES-— CARE  HS  EVINCED  St>R  HIS  FAMILY 
— ^HIS  ILLNESS. 

1  HE  conduct  of  Bonaparte  to  the  government  of  Venice 
has  been  generally  reprobated  as  an  unprovoked  aggression, 
and  a  wanton  exercisie  of  power.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
he  was  ready  to  lay  hold  of  every  occasion  which  offered,  to 
give  him  an  excuse  for  invading  so  rich  a  territory,  for  the 
French  armies  being  wholly  maintained  by  plunder,  excited 
in  their  generals  a  strong  inclination  to  invade  every  country 
whoBe  riches  seemed  to  invite  an  attack,  and  to  reward  the  la- 
bour of  the  conquest.  The  government  of  Venice  had,  how- 
ever, given  Bonaparte  sufficient  provocation  to  punish  their 
titachery ;  and  if  he  is  to  be  blamed,  it  is  not  for  having  in- 
vaded them,  but  for  having  given  up  the  people  to  the  Em- 
peror in  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formic^  after  having  promised 
them  liberty  and  complete  independence :  for  this  cession  he 
is  said  to  have  reoeived  2,000,000  of  6orins»  which,  perhaps^ 
formed  a  part  of  the  40,000,000  of  Kvres  which  he  is  reported 
to^hava  gained  by  the  campaign  in  Italy. 

While  the  French  troops  were  rapidly  advancing  towards 
Vienna,  they  received  some  slight  checks  from  the  Austrian 
army,  but  these  were  sufficient  to  excite  a  hope  in  the  go* 
vemment  of  Venice,  that  by  attacking  them  in  the  rear  th€j 
sught  be  cut  off  from  the  army  in  Italy,  and  compelled  to 
ainwnder;  such  a  hope  was  publicly  expressed  in  France  ill 
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Italy,  and  in  England,  by  every  one  attached  to  the  royalist 
party :  and,  in  furtherance  of  this  hope,  the  Venetians  not 
only  themselves  rose  upon  the  French  at  Verona,  and  mur^ 
dered  many  thousands  in  cold  blood,  but  excited  the  peasants 
in  the  Tyrol  to  avenge  the  cause  of  their  country.  General 
Balland  was  surprised,  with  the  whole  garrison  of  Verona,  and 
reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities ;  the  garrison  of  Chiusa 
also,  which  consisted  only  of  eighty  men,  capitulated  to  the 
Venetians.  General  Kilmaine  being  informed  of  the  distress 
find  cruelties  which  the  French  had  suffer^^d  at  Verona,  col- 
lected all  the  troops  that  could  be  spared  from  .he  different 
cities  of  Milan,  Mantua,  and  Bologna,  and  came  to  their  re- 
lief; and,  on  the  14th  of  April,  compelled  the  Venetians  to 
disperse.  Bonaparte  having,  by  the  most  prudent  and  vigo- 
rous measures,  forced  the  Austrians  to  an  armistice,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  ignorant  of  this  diversion  in  their  favour,  was 
now  at  liberty  to  punish  the  treacherous  Venetians ;  the  very 
day  after  he  wrote  his  celebrated  letter  to  the  Archduke,  he 
wrote  another  to  the  Senate  of  Venice,  stating  all  the  grie- 
vances he  had  against  them,  and  promising  to  them  to  make 
atonement  for  their  conduct,  and  accept  the  alternative  which 
he  oflFered  in  three  laconic  words — ^  War  or  Peace.'  The 
cowardly  Senate,  who  had  probably  heard  of  his  renewed  suc- 
cess, fqr  their  letter  was  written  on  the  15th  of  April,  and  the 
armistice  was  signed  on  the  seventh,  returned  a  submissive 
answer:  they' did  not  deny  the  insurrection  of  the  people, 
but  pretended  that  they  took  every  pains  to  repress  it  imme- 
diately, and  promised  to  find  out  and  deliver  up  to  Bonaparte 
all  those  who  had  insulted  or  murdered  any  of  the  French 
troops ;  but  they  positively  disavowed  a  proclamation  attri- 
buted to  them,  and  signed  the  22d  of  March,  1797;  in  which 
the  people  were  publicly  excited  to  rebellion.  Soon  after 
this  they  sent  two  deputies  to  Gratz  to  enter  into  further  ex- 
planations with  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  and  avoid,  if  possible^ 
a  rupture  with  the  French :  he  received  them  very  coolly,  and 
demanded  that  all  th^  citizens  of  Venice  should  be  disarmed^ 
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and  all  the  troops  raised  within  the  last  twelve  months  should 
be  disbanded ;  but  these  points  not  being  agreed  on,  he  im-* 
mediately  published  a  long  manifesto,  containing  fifteem 
charges  against  the  republic  of  Venice*  His  army  being  now 
at  liberty  to  act  wherever  he  pleased,  they  immediately  flev 
to  avenge  tiie  cause  of  their  brethren  in  Italy,  and  in  a  fecr 
days  the  whole  territory  of  Venice  submitted  to  their  irresis- 
tible force ;  and  here,  though  vengeance  may  be  some  excuse 
for  their  conduct,  they  exceeded  all  their  former  excess. 
The  troops  lived  every  where  at  free  quarters ;  they  piHaged^ 
sacked,  and  plundered  wherever  they  went ',  they  seized  the 
horses,  carriages,  and  houses  of  the  rich,  and  respected  neither 
nmk,  age,  nor  sex. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  l/d??  a  part  of  the  French  army  ea-r 
tered  Venice,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  overturning  the 
government,  and  establishing  another,  more  democratic,  in  its 
room:  they  immediately  formed  a  municipality,  who  took 
the  provisional  administration  of  the  state;  but  on  the  12th 
the  people  rose  en  niassey  tore  down  the  manifesto  of  tlie 
new  government,  and  pulled  down  the  houses  of  tl)e  munact- 
pality^  On  thie  I7th  30,000  more  French  troops  arrived,  re- 
stored tranquillity,  and  caused  much  of  the  property  plun- 
dered on  the  12th  to  be  given  up.  The  new  municipality 
was  composed  of  60  members ;  Jews,  Turks,  and  men  of  all 
conditions.  On  the  ISth  the  Doge  formally  laid  down  his 
authority,  and  recommended  to  the  people  submission  to  the 
new  government.  Bonaparte,  in  the  month  of  June,  signed 
prelimiuaries  of  peace  with  the  new  republic,  by  which  they 
consented  to  pay  an  immense  contribution  in  money,  six 
ships  of  the  line,  forty  of  their  finest  pictures,  a  certain  num^ 
her  of  manuscripts  from  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  the  two  fa- 
mous bronze  lions,  and  the  four  horses  of  the  same  metal. 
The  limits  of  the  Republic  were  afterwards  to  be  settled. 

About  this  time  Bonaparte,  always  desirous  to  gain  popula* 
rity  in  France,  interceded  with  the  Emperor  for  the  release  of 
La  Fayette  and  his  companions,  $0*41  n justly  detained  in  the 
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4ttt)geoDs  of  OIinut«:  he  could  not  hav«  chosen  k  tli6ve  la* 
vottraUe  opportunity  than  when  at  the  head  of  a  ttetortoua 
amy ;  his  demand  was  iaimediately  compikd  with,  and  the 
WMidied  prisoners  released. 

Itlie  immediate  consequence  of  the  revolutions  which  the 
French  had  occasioned  in  Italy,  was  a  considerable  fermenta- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  an  uncertainty  as  to  their 
future  destination.  To  gain  the  aiiections  of  the  peopk,  Bo-^ 
naparte  has  always  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  clergy;  for  ^ 
though  he  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  weaken  ttieir inflaeiice 
as  a  body,  he  has  every  where  availed  himself  of  the  efforts  of 
individuals :  to  the  military  his  conduct  has  been  exactly  the 
reverse,  he  has  been  regardless  of  giving  any  ofienoe  to  <n£«» 
viduals ;  but  constantly,  as  a  body,  courted  their  support.  His 
letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Genoa  is  one  among  many  other 
proofs  of  hb  policy  towards  the  clergy : — 

'  Citizen—-!  have  jcrat  received  your  pastoral  letter,  in  which  I  al- 
most recognise  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  It  was  thos,  without 
doubt,  that  St.  Ptiul  wrote.  How  respectable  does  religion  appear^ 
whfcn  it  has  sach  fDiDisters.as  you  are,  for  you  aie  a  true  apostle,  an 
evangelical  apostle  j  you.  obtain  the  esteem  even  of  your  enemies.  How 
comes  it  that  the  clergy  of  your  diocese  are  animated  by  so  different  a 
spirit?  Jesus  Christ  sought  to  act  by  means  of  conviction,  and  he 
chose  rather  to  die  than  to  employ  violence  in  the  propagation  of  his 
doctrine.  Wicked  priests  preach  only  revolution  and  bloodshed ;  like 
Judas  they  sell  their  people.  I  hope  soon  to  be  in  Genoa,  where  it 
will  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  converse  with  yon.  Bishops  like 
Fenelon — like  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  Ravenna,  and  Genoa,  make 
religion  more  amiable ;  they  not  only  preach  virtue,  but  practise  it.  A 
good  bishop  is  the  best  gift  which  heaven  can  give  to  any  city  or  conn- 
try  on  earth. 

(Signed)  Buo-jKArAaTB.* 

The  revelation  of  Genoa  was  the  last  which  engaged  his 
attention.  This  republic  seemed  in  a  manner  destined  from 
the  first,  if  not  to  loss  its  independence,  at  least  to  change  its 
government :  its  vicinity  to  France,  the  dissections  which  at 
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til  times  existed  among  the  different  ranks  of  its  citizens,  all 
conspired  to  gain  partisans  to  the  principles  of  the  French 
nvoltttioa;  the  establishment  of  the  abort  lived  Cisaipine  re* 
public,  the  independence  of  Lorobardy,  and  the  events  wbieh 
bad  paned  in  the  Venetian  state,  all  seemed  to  presage  an 
almost  immediate  change  in  the  republic  of  Genoa «  this 
ebange  was  no  doubt  hastened  by  French  gold  and  French 
loflaence.  The  democratic  party  beginning  now«to  feel  their 
strength,  appeared  in  open  insunFectioD  against  the  govern* 
ment:  after  considerable  commotion,  and  the  alternate  sue* 
cess  of  both  parties,  they  came  to  a  mutual  agreement  to  so* 
licit  the  mediation  of  the  French  minister  Faypoult:  a  cuUt 
stitution  somewhat  similar  to  the  French  one  of  IJSi  waa 
adopted,  and  the  republic  of  Genoa  changed  its.  name' for 
that  of  the  Ligurian  republic,  wtrich  form  it  for  some  time 
reuined. 

Bonaparte  having  successfully  commenced  the  great  afiair 
of  peace,  determined  not  to  return  to  Paris  till  it  was  fioished> 
that  he  might  appear  there  with  the  double  edai  of  a  con* 
qoeror  and  pacificator*  By  a  pppclamation  passed:  on  the  3d 
of  Jane,  he  fixed  the  limits  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  andcon«* 
tinned  to  occupy  himself  in  the  settlements  of  Italy,  by  various 
regulations,  all  founded  on  a  republican  basis,  and  all  tending 
to  destroy  the.  old  prejudices  in  favour  of  nobility  and  mo* 
imrcfay.  Not  content  with  revolvitionizing  Italy^  he  cast  his 
eyes  upon  such  of  the  Greek  isles  as  had  belonged  to  tJ^e  re- 
public of  Venice,  and  sent  to  them,  from  thenpe,  a  small 
Beet,  with  a  handful  of  troops  on  board,  commanded  by  thei 
deaf  general,  Gentilij  his  letter  to  the  Directory,  giving  aa 
account  of  the  success  of  the  expedition,  contains  some  curi-^ 
oos  particulars,  among  which  the  following  are  the  most 
remarkable: — r 

'  The  10th  Messidar^  our  troops  landedy  and  were  received  on  shore 
by  in  Kmrnenie  crowd  of  people,  who  testified  their  joy  by  shouts  of 
entbusiaaiDy  such  as  never  fails  to  animate  those  who  recover  their  li- 
berty.   At  the  head  of  the  people  was  their  Papa,  or  first  minister  of 

4  M 
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religtotiy  a  well  inrormed  many  and  seemingly  very  old ;  be  came  op  t^ 
tjreiteral  Gentili,  and  addressed  him  in  these  words : — '  Frenchmen, 
yon  wiH  find  in  this  island  a  people  extremely  ignorant  of  those  arts  an^ 
acieoeea  which  illustrate  other  natioaa,  hut  despise  them  not  ^n  thftt 
pcpeuoty  they  may  one  day  beoome  again  what  they  were.  he4iir& 
Learo  in  reading  ihis  book  to  respect  them.*  'fhe  General  apened  ibt 
book>  with  great  cariosity,  which  the  Papa  had  presented  to  him^  and 
was  not  a  liitie  surprised  to  fiod  it  was  the  Odyssey.  The  islands  of 
2ant^  Cephalonia,  an^  St.  Maure,  have  expressed  the  same  ardent 
wishes  for  Nherty,  and  hope  that,  under  the  protection  of  the  great  na- 
Haiu  they  «rillf«cow  Chair  loo^tot  arts,  icMneeSi'Midoomaierce.** 

-  TheM  isles,  witfi  fdor  otiiers,  now  feriii  a  re|iub1ic,  which 
WM  aekiiowkdged  by  thetreaty  of  Amiens,  and  at  that  time 
|Aieed  tfider  th^  protection  of  Russia. 

While  Bonaparte  was  thns  parsuing  his  victorious  course^ 
li6  kiatf  iMrdly  time  t6  tliink  on  hk  relations.  His  mother 
lived  at  Toulon,  and  his  brother  Joseph  was  engaged  in  trade 
at  the  same  place,  but  he  soon  determined  to  quit  it  and  en* 
deavour  -to  profit  by  the  good  fortune  of  his  brother ;  accord- 
ingly he  appAied  to  his  relation  Selicetti,  who  gave  him  a  good 
pflace  in  the  commissaTy  department.  When  Bonaparte 
heard  of  this  he  sent  for  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  wanted 
money.  '  If  yoo  do,'  said  he,  '  tell  me,  and  you  shall  be 
welcome  to  the  half  of  my  purse ;  but  I  must  request  you  to 
give  ttp  your  place  immediately  and  leave  the  army,  for  I  will 
never  have  it  lai(l  to  my  charge  that  I  have  used  my  infla- 
cnee  tmproperiy  -in  providraj^  for  my  family.  Return  to  Tou- 
lon^ and  diere  you  may  he  always  sure  of  advancing  yourself 
by  tisade.*  So  far  fivm  following  this  advice,  the  crafty  Jo* 
seph  went  to  Paris  and  applied  to  one  of  the  inlnisters,  who 
soon  gffve  him  a  good  appointment.  Supposing  Bonaparte 
to  have  been  siaeere  in  this  affair,  he  is  much  changed  since 
then;  but  supposing,  which  is  most  probable,  that  it  was 
only  a  politic  manoeuvre  to  obtain  popularity,  his  subsequent 
conduct  with  regard  to  his  family  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
consistency. 
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Doling  Bonaparte's  severe  exertions  io  Italy,  be  Ms  seized 
with  8  TioleDt  expeetoration  of  bkwdF,  which  lasted  for  several 
days,  and  exched  considerable  alarm;  those  who  were  then 
most  dteirous  of  his  safety,  will  probably  now^sh  that  he 
had  died  in  the  midst  of  his  glory ;'  he  has  certainly  lived  xg(f 
long  for  himself  and  the  world.  His  vices  would  never  have 
been  heard  of  had  he  died  at  the  lend  of  the  cadspaign  in  Italy* 


CHAP.  XIV. 

TBSATV  SIGNBD  BBTWBBN  FRANCB  AN0  AtTSTRIA-^NAPO* 
UON  BKGINS  HIS  JOUENBY  TO  PABIS— OCCUItliBNCM 
ON  THB  BOAD*— HIS  HABSH  TBBATMBMT  OF  TDB  SWB* 
JDISa  BNYOT^— POLITIC  CONBtJCT  AT  PABI8— HIS  SVUKH- 
DID  PBBSBNTATION  TO  THB  DIBBCTOBV — ^HB  AFFBCTS 
A  PAH'raALITy  FOB  LBmB&^BBMABKS  ON  HIS  SiTUAi- 
HON  JkT  PABIS, 

When  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed,  Bonaparte 
Tost  no  time  to  follow  them  up  by  a  treaty;  for  this  purpose 
he  fixed  his  residence  at  the  castle  of  Passerians,  near  Udina, 
but  he  met  with  many  obstacles  in  the  tediousness  of  German 
forms.  The  Marquis  de  Gallo  conducted  himself  with  great 
prudence,  and  endeavoured  to  temper  the  fire  of  the  Corsican, 
and  at  the  same  time  urge  on  the  sluggish  formality  of  the 
Austrian  deputies,  yet  the  conferences  proceeded  very  slowly ; 
but  at  length,  Bonaparte,  no  longer  able  to  contain  himself, 
assumed  the  tone  of  a  conqueror,  and,  on  the  last  day,  starting 
up  from  his  seat,  exclaimed  with  great  warmth,  *  What  not 
yet  sign?  not  yet?  this  is  the  last  opportunity  I  shall  give  you; 
in  SIX  months  you  shall  all  tremble;  and  did  I  not  respect 
the  law  of  "nations,  thus  would  I.'  At  these  words  he  darted 
a  fierce  and  threatening  look  at  the  Austrian  minister^  and 
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9natchii^.up  his  hat  from  the  table,  threw  it  among  a  set  of 
porcelaine  which  stood  near  him.  The  astomshed  Austriai^ 
DO  longer  ventured  to  oppose  hkn,  but  consented  to  sign  audi 
finish.    This  peace  was  concluded  on  the  i7tb  of  Oetober^ 

1797. 

The  time  was  now  approaching  when  Bonaparte  was  to  re- 
ceive the  great  reward  of  all  his  toils,  of  all  his  perils,  and  of] 
all  his  victories,  in  the  applause  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  the 
grateful  acknowledgements  of  the  government  he  had  served. 
He  had  quitted  Paris  almost  as  a  simple  individual,  without 
iame,  distinction,  or  notoriety,  and  be  was  about  to  return  the 
conqueror  and  pacificator  oif  Europe.  Had  he  lived  in  the 
times  when  the  Roman  generals  returned  to  their  country  in 
triumph,  he  would  have  been  attended  by  the  armies  wha 
shared  his  victories,  by  the  spoils  of  conquered  nations,  and" 
by  vanquished  princes  tied  to  his  chariot  wheels;  but  in  ci- 
vilized times  these  indecent  spectacles  are  out  of  fashion,  and 
Bonaparte  was  too  modest  or  too  prudent  to  revive  them. 
He  set  out  from  Italy  to  Paris  with  the  simple  equipage  of  a 
private  gentleman,  attended  only  by  two  generals,  two  aides- 
de-camp,  a  secretary,  and  a  physician.  At  Geneva  he  dined 
with  the  Freuch  resident,  and  having  been  expected  for  some 
time,  relays  of  horses  ivere  waiting  for  him  00  the  road,  and 
immense  crowds  of  people  were  all  in  earnest  expectation  to 
behold  him.  At  Mondon,  where  he  slept  the  night  before, 
he  had  been  received  with  great  honours  by  the  celebrated 
Colonel  Weiss,  the  bailiff  of  the  place,  a  man  well  known 
by  his  political  and  philosophical  writing,  by  his  zeal  for  li- 
berty and  mistaken  admiration  of  Bonaparte.  Near  Avenche 
his  carriage  broke  down,  and  he  was  obliged  to  walk  for  some 
miles.  One  among  the  crowd  of  spectators  who  had  assem- 
bled to  see  him  thus  spesks  of  him,— *^  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  being  very  near  him,  and  he  seemed  to  me  always  to  be 
talking  to  those  around  him  as  if  he  was  thinking  about 
something  else :  he  has  the  mark  of  great  sense  in  his  coun- 
tenance, and  an  air  of  profound  meditation  which  reveals  no- 
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thing  that  is  passiiig  within;  iie  seems  C0Dst9&tly  bi^  witb 
deep  tboMghty  whi^h  <will  some  day  or  other  influence  th« 
destinies  of  Europe.    A  burgess  of  Morat,  observed  with  asto- 
nishment the  figure  of  tlte  general.    <  How  small  a  stature 
for  so  great  a  man/  cried  he^  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  one 
of  bis  aides-de*camp«    <He  is  exactly  the  height  of  Alexan- 
der/ said  some  one.    'Yes^'  said  the  aid-de-camp,  'and 
that  is  not  the  only  trait  of  resemblance.'    He  left  Geneva 
on  the  22d  of  November  in  the  evening,  and  arrived  th< 
next  night  at  .Berne.    At  Faubron,  a  little  village  nine 
miles  from  Berne,  he  supped  with  a  large  party  who  had  out 
of  cariosity  and  respect  accompanied  hb  train;  and  ^fter  that 
be  went  to  Soleure.    All  the  towns  through  which  he  passed 
in  the  night  were  illuminated.    At  Basle  .he  stopped  some 
hoiir%  walked  round  the  town,  and  received  a  long  and  ful- 
some address  from  the  burgomaster.    In  passing  through 
Lausaoncnhey  had  prepared  a  great  fete  for  him,  which  he  did 
not  seem  to  enjoy:  three  citizens  stopped  his  carriage  and 
ivesented  to  him  three  young  women,  wbo  repeated  some 
fine  complimentaiy  verses  which  they  ha4  got  by  heart;  an 
immense,  crowd  assembled  about  him,,  and  .testified  great  joy 
by  their  shouts  and  acclamations.    He  thapked  them  with 
great  good  humour,  but  seemed  to  have  more  need  of  sleep 
than  of  complimepts:  he  appeared,  indeed,  every  where  to 
shew  a  profound  contempt  for  popular  opiniop  and  popular 
applause.     He  spoke  very  little,  to  strangers  through  his 
whole  journey,  and  seemed  to  be  sensible  that,  every  word  he 
said  would  be  noted.' 

The  government  of  Berne  had  sent  a  deputy  to  him  at 
Milan,  who  accompanied  him  on  his  journey,  and  had  a  son 
with  him,  a  boy  about  thirteen  years  old,  and  of  very  quick 
parts,  much  above  his.  age.  Bonaparte  seemed  always  very 
fond  of  talking  to  him.  He  found  him  one  day  with  a  mvp  of 
Swisserland.  'What  a^e  you  looking  at  ^ere?'  said  the 
general. .  'Some  patts  of:  ipy  oytxi  county  which  I  am  not 
acquainted  with,'  replied  the  youth.    ^Do  you  know  that 
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They  all  mstantly  quitted  the  place,  and  took  refage  at 
Venice* 

Men  taken  from  the  lowest  sitaations  in  life,  under  a  des- 
foAc  government,  and  suddenly  elevated  to  power  and  autho* 
rity,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  could  have  very  correct  notions 
of  justice  and  injustice ;  and,  having  been  slaves  themselves. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose  they  would  become  tyrants  in  their 
turn.  It  is  opt,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  that  these  men 
were  guilty  of  every  speeies  of  injustice  and  cruelty :  such 
being  the  inevitable  consequence  of  all  violent  revolutions, 
ought  to  Goovince  every  moderate  and  honest  person,  that 
gradod  refiorm  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  condition  of 
man  can  be  improved  without  his  happiness  being  endan- 
gtred. 

Durlag  tb^  campaigns  to  Italy  Bonaparte  always  carried 
widi  him  a  email  travelling  lifaraiy,  which  consisted  of  Ciesar'a 
Ciommcntaries,  Xenophon,  Polybius  with  Foiard's  notes,  and 
Ae  Campaigna  of  Montecucoli:  he  had  also  many  maps^. 
charts,  and  drafts,  taken  from  the  royal  Mbtary  at  Paris ;  but 
Im  iavoarite  study  wia  Osaian's  Poems,  a  book  well  snited  to 
lua  flefce^  nuioeial  spirit. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

BONAPAIlTB*S  CONDUCT  TO  VSNICfi— THB  VBNSTIANS  AT- 
TACK HIS  TROOPS — BIS  ARMY  MARCHES  AGAINST  THEM 
— ^ENTERS  VENICE — ^ERECTS  A  NEW  GOVERNMENT — ^BN- 

'  BBAVOURS  TO  CONCILIATE  THB  ITALIAN  CLERGY — HIS 
ATTBNTION  TO  THE  REVOLUTION  OF  GENOA — ^ATTACKS 
THE  GREEK  ISLBS'^CARB  HS  EVINCED  FOR  HIS  FAMILY 
— HIS  ILLNESS. 

1  HE  conduct  of  Bonaparte  to  the  government  of  Venice 
bas  been  generally  reprobated  as  an  unproVoked  aggressiooy 
and  a  wanton  exercise  of  power.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
he  was  ready  to  lay  bold  of  every  occasion  which  offered,  to 
give  him  an  excuse  for  invading  so  rich  a  territoryi  for  the 
French  armies  being  wholly  maintained  by  plunder,  excited 
in  their  generals  a  strong  inclination  to  invade  every  country 
whose  riches  seemed  to  invite  an  attack,  and  to  reward  the  la- 
bour of  the  conquest.  The  government  of  Venice  bad,  how* 
ever,  given  Bonaparte  sufficient  provocatioo  to  punish  theif 
treachery ;  and  if  he  is  to  be  blamed,  it  is  not  for  having  in- 
vaded them,  but  for  having  given  up  the  people  to  the  Em* 
peror  in  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formic^  after  having  promised 
them  liberty  and  complete  independence :  for  thb  cession  he 
is  ttid  to  have  received  2,000,000  of  florins,  which,  perhaps^ 
fonned  a  part  of  the  40,000,000  of  Kvres  which  he  is  reported 
to^havs  gained  by  the  campaign  in  Italy. 

While  the  French  troops  were  rapidly  advancing  towards 
Vienna,  they  received  some  slight  checks  from  the  Austrian 
army,  but  these  were  sufficient  to  excite  a  hope  in  the  go** 
verament  of  Venice,  that  by  attacking  them  in  the  rear  they 
ttugbt  be  cut  off  from  the  army  in  Italy,  and  compelled  to 
ftmnder;  such  a  hope  was  publicly  expressed  in  France  in 
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Italy,  aod  in  England,  by  every  one  attached  to  the  royalist 
party :  and,  in  furtherance  of  this  hope,  the  Venetians  not 
only  themselves  rose  upon  the  French  at  Verona,  and  niur- 
dered  many  thousands  in  cold  blood,  but  excited  the  peasants 
in  the  Tyrol  to  avenge  the  cause  of  their  country.  General 
Balland  was  surprised,  with  the  whole  garrison  of  Verona,  and 
reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities ;  the  garrison  of  Chiusa 
also,  which  consisted  only  of  eighty  men,  capitulated  to  the 
Venetians.  General  Kilmaine  !)eing  informed  of  the  distress 
and  cruelties  which  the  French  had  suffered  at  Verona,  col- 
lected all  the  troops  that  could  be  spared  from  ihe  different 
cities  of  Milan,  Mantua,  and  Bologna,  and  came  to  their  re- 
lief; and,  on  the  14th  of  April,  compelled  the  Venetians  to 
disperse.  Bonaparte  having,  by  the  most  prudent  and  vigo- 
rous measures,  forced  the  Austrians  to  an  armistice,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  ignorant  of  this  diversion  in  their  favour,  was 
now  at  liberty  to  punish  the  treacherous  Venetians ;  the  very 
day  after  he  wrote  liis  celebrated  letter  to  the  Archduke,  he 
wrote  another  to  the  Senate  of  Venice,  stating  all  the  grie- 
vances he  had  against  them,  and  promising  to  them  to  make 
atonement  for  their  conduct,  and  accept  the  alternative  which 
he  offered  in  three  laconic  words — *  War  or  Peace.'  The 
cowardly  Senate,  who  had  probably  heard  of  his  renewed  suc- 
cess, fqr  their  letter  was  written  on  the  i5th  of  April,  and  the 
armistice  was  signed  on  the  seventh,  returned  a  submissive 
answer:  they' did  not  deny  the  insurrection  of  the  people, 
but  pretended  that  they  took  every  pains  to  repress  it  imme- 
diately, and  promised  to  find  out  and  deliver  up  to  Bonaparte 
all  those  who  had  insulted  or  murdered  any  of  the  French 
troops ;  but  they  positively  disavowed  a  proclamation  attri- 
buted to  them,  and  signed  the  22d  of  March,  1797;  in  which 
the  people  were  publicly  excited  to  rebellion.  Soon  after 
this  they  sent  two  deputies  to  Gratz  to  enter  into  further  ex- 
planations with  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  and  avoid,  if  possible, 
a  rupture  with  the  French :  he  received  them  very  coolly,  and 
demanded  that  all  the  citizens  of  Venice  should  be  disarmed. 
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and  all  the  troops  raised  within  the  last  twelve  months  should 
be  disbanded ;  but  these  points  not  being  agreed  on,  he  im* 
mediately  published  a  long  manifesto,   containing  fifteen 
charges  against  the  republic  of  Venice.    His  army  being  iiovr 
at  liberty  to  act  wherever  he  pleased,  they  immediately  flew 
to  avenge  the  cause  of  their  brethren  in  Italy,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  whole  territory  of  Venice  submitted  to  their  irresis- 
tible force ;  and  here,  though  vengeance  may  be  some  excuse 
for  their  conduct,  they  exceeded  all  their  former  excess. 
The  troops  lived  every  wliere  at  free  quarters;  they  pillaged^ 
sacked,  and  plundered  wherever  they  went ;  they  seized  the 
horses,  carriages,  and  houses  of  the  rich,  and  respected  neither 
rank,  age,  nor  ^ex. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  I797j  a  part  of  the  French  army  c»r 
tered  Venice,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  overturning  the 
government,  and  establishing  another,  more  democnatic,  in  its 
room:  they  immediately  formed  a  municipality,  who  took 
tbe  provisional  administration  of  the  state;  but  on  the  12th 
the  people  rose  en  rimssCy  tore  down  the  manifesto  of  tiie 
new  government,  and  pulled  down  the  houses  of  tlie  munici- 
pality. On  the  17th  30,000  more  French  troops  arrii'ed,  re- 
stored tranquillity,  and  caused  much  of  the  property  plun- 
dered on  the  12th  to  be  given  up.  l^e  new  municipality 
was  composed  of  60  members ;  Jews,  Turks,  and  men  of  all 
coDditfons.  On  the  ISth  the  Doge  formally  laid  down  his 
authority,  and  recommended  to  the  people  submission  to  the 
new  government.  Bonaparte,  in  the  month  of  June,  signed 
preliminaries  of  peace  with  the  new  republic,  by  which  they 
consented  to  pay  an  immense  contribution  in  money,  six 
ships  of  the  line,  forty  of  their  finest  pictures,  a  certain  num^ 
ber  of  manuscripts  from  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  the  two  fa- 
mous bronze  lions,  and  the  four  horses  of  the  same  metal. 
The  limits  of  the  Republic  were  afterwards  to  be  settled. 

About  this  time  Bonaparte^  always  desirous  to  gain  popular- 
rity  in  France,  interceded  with  the  Emperor  for  the  release  of 
La  Fayette  and  hi?  comp9nion$,  so^iinjuMly  detained  in  the 
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dattg^oDs  of  Olfliute:  he  could  not  hav«  chosen  a  mure  fa* 
T0«rab1e  opportunity  than  when  at  ike  head  of  a  rieioiioua 
army;  bis  demand  was  immediately  oompiied  with,  and  the 
wretched  prisoners  released. 

Hie  immediate  consequence  of  the  revolutions  which  the 
French  had  occasioned  in  Italy,  was  a  considerable  fermenta- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  an  uncertainty  as  to  their 
future  destination.  To  gain  the  affections  of  the  people,  Bo^ 
naparte  has  always  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  clergy;  for 
though  he  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  weaken  theirinfluence 
as  a  body,  he  has  every  where  availed  himself  of  the  eflbits  of 
ittdfviduals :  to  the  military  his  conduct  has  been  exactly  the 
reverse,  he  has  been  regardless  of  giving  any  ofienoe  to  indi- 
viduals ;  but  constmtly,  as  a  body,  courted  their  support.  His 
letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Genoa  is  one  among  many  other 
proofs  of  hb  policy  towards  the  clergy :— - 

■ 

'  Citizen— I  have  just  received  your  pastoral  letter,  in  whieh  I  al- 
most  recognize  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  It  was  thus,  without 
doubt,  that  St.  Paul  wrote.  How  respectable  does  religion  appear^ 
wh^n  it  has  such  ministers.as  you  are,  for  you  are  a  true  apostle,  an 
evangelical  apostle ,  you.  obtain  the  esteem  even  of  your  enemies.  How 
comes  it  that  the  clergy  of  your  diocese  are  animated  by  so  different  a 
fpirit  ?  Jesus  Christ  sought  to  act  by  means  of  conviction,  and  be 
chose  rather  to  die  than  to«mploy  violenee  in  the  propagation  of  his 
doctrine.  Wicked  priests  preach  only  revolution  and  bloodshed ;  like 
Judas  they  sell  their  people.  I  hope  soon  to  be  in  Genoa,  where  it 
will  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  converse  with  yon.  Bishops  like 
Fenelon — ^like  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  Ravenna,  and  Genoa,  jnake 
religion  more  amiable  ^  they  not  only  preach  virtue,  but  practise  it.  A 
good  bishop  is  the  best  gift  which  heaven  can  give  to  any  city  or  coun- 
try on  earth. 

(Signed)  fiuovAFARTs.* 

The  revolution  of  Genoa  was  the  last  which  engaged  his 
attention.  This  republic  seemed  in  a  manner  destined  from 
the  first,  if  not  to  loss  its  independence,  at  least  to  change  its 
government :  its  vicinity  to  France,  the  dissentions  which  at 
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til  times  existed  among  the  difTerent  ranks  of  its  citiziehs^  all 
CQDspiied  to  gain  partizans  to  the  principles  of  the  French 
reiK>latioB;  the  establishment  of  the  short  lived  Cisalpine  re- 
public, the  independence  of  Lombardy,  and  the  events  which 
bad  passed  in  the  Venetian  state^  all  seemed  to  presage  an 
almost  immediate  change  in  the  republic  of  Genoa«  this 
change  was  no  doubt  hastened  by  French  gold  and  French 
influence.  The  democratic  party  beginning  now,to  feel  their 
strength,  appeared  in  open  insimfectioo  against  the  govern* 
ment:  after  considerable  commotion,  and  the  alternate  sue* 
oess  of  both  parties^  they  came  to  a  mutual  agreement  to  so* 
licit  the  mediation  of  the  French  minister  Faypoult:  a  cijin<f 
stitution  somewhat  similar  to  the  French  one  of  1295  waa 
adopted,  and  the  republic  of  Genoa  changed  its.  name*  for 
that  of  the  Ligurian  republic,  w^ch  form  it  for  some  Um6 
retained,  ;  ,,      .    • 

Bonaparte  having  successfully  commenced  the  great  afibir 
of  peace,  determined  not  to  return  to  Paris  till  it  was  finished^ 
that  he  migbt  appear  there  with  the  double  edai  of  a  con- 
queror and  pacifioator.  By  a  pupcl^ation  passed,  on  the  3d 
of  June,  he  fixed  tjie  limits  of  thci  Cisalpine  nepufolic,  and  con* 
tinned  to  occupy  himself  in  the  settlements  of  Italy,  by  various 
regulations,  all  founded  on  a  republic^  basis,  and  all  tending 
to  destroy  the.  old  prejudices  in  favour  of  nobility  and  mo* 
narchy.  Not  content  with  revolvitioni:(ing  Italy^  he  east  his 
eyes  upon  such  of  the  Greek  isles  as  had  belonged  to  the  re*. 
public  of  Venice,  and  sent  to  them,  from  thenpe,  a  small 
fleet,  with  a  handful  of  troops  on  board,  commanded  by  the  ' 
deaf  general,  Gentili  5  his  letter  to  the  Directory,  giving  an 
account  of  the  success  of  the  expedition,  contains  some  curi* 
ous  particulars,  among  which  the  following  are  the  most 
nemarkable: — r 

'  The  lOth  Messider^  eur  troops  landed,  and  were  received  on  shore 
by  ui  iromenie  crowd  of  people,  who  testified  their  joy  by  shouts  of 
entbusium,  such  as  never  fails  to  animate  those  who  recover  their  li- 
berty.   At  the  head  of  the  people  was  their  Pi^a,  or  first  minister  of 

4  •  ^    M 
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religion,  a  well  infbrtncd  m^n,  and  seemingly  veiy  old ;  be  came  isp  t« 
Gerteral  Gehtili,  and  addressed  him  in  these  words : — *  Frenchmen, 
yoa  wiH  find  in  this  island  a  people  extremely  ignorant  of  those  arts  and 
aoieneea  which  illustrate  other  nMiona^  hut  despne  ^m  not  on  tftiat 
PQ0ouiit»  ihey  may  one  day  beoooae  again  what  they  were  he6ir& 
Ji^arD  in  reading  this  book  to  respect  them.*  The  General  opened  tbt 
book,  with  great  cariosity,  which  the  Papa  had  presented  to  him,,  ani 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  it  was  the  Odyssey.  The  islands  of 
2ant^  Cephalonia,  and  St.  Maure,  have  expressed  'the  same  ardent 
wialies  for  N4)erty,  and  hope  that,  under  the  protection  of  the  great  na« 
ii»n«  they  nrilt  ncovtr  their  loo§4oGt  arts  scioneeti  nnd  oommcrce.** 

'  TheM  isles,  wilfc  four  otfiers,  now  femi  a  rejiublicy  which 
WM  atknowkdged  by  thett^eaty  of  Amiens,  and  at  that  time 
]»liieed  tfider  the  prol^ection  of  Russia. 

While  Bonaparte  was  thas  ptirsuing  his  victorious  course^ 
be  kaid  tMirdly  time  to  tiriok  on  his  relations.  -  His  mother 
lived  at  Toulon,  and  his  brother  Joseph  was  engaged  in  trade 
at  ihe  same  place,  but  he  soon  determined  to  quit  it  and  en- 
^vour  to  profit  hj  the  good  fortune  of  his  brother;  accord* 
ingly  he  appKied  to  his  relation  Selicetti,  who  gave  him  a  good 
{Aace  An  the  commissary  department.  When  Bonaparte 
heard  of  this  lie  sent  for  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  wanted 
money.  <  ff  70a  do,'  said  he,  ^  tell  me,  and  you  shall  be 
Welcome  to  the  hatf  of  my  purse  |  but  I  must  request  you  to 
give  up  your  place  immediately  and  leave  the  army,  for  I  win 
Bever  have  it  laid  to  my  chaip*  that  I  have  used  my  infla- 
•  etiee  improperly  in  providing  for  my  family.  Return  to  Tou- 
lo{i>  and  diere  you  may  be  always  sure  of  advancing  yourself 
by  tiitde.^  So  far  from  following  this  advice,  the  crafty  Jo- 
sepb  went  to  Paris  and  applied  to  one  of  the  ministers,  who 
soon  gave  him  a  good  appointment.  Supposing  Bonaparte 
to  have  been  siaeere  in  this  afiair,  he  is  much  changed  since 
then;  but  supposing,  which  is  most  probable,  that  it  was 
only  a  politic  manoeuvre  to  obtain  popularity,  his  subsequent 
conduct  with  regard  to  his  family  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
consistency. 
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DbriDf  Bonaparte's  serere  excttions  in  Italy,  he  wns  seised 
wiA  a  TO>leDt  expeetoretion  of  hhodj  which  lasted  for  several 
days,  and  exched  considerable  alarm  i  those  who  were  then 
Hiest  desirous  of  bis  safety^  will  probably  now^h  that  he 
had  died  in  the  midst  of  his  glory ;~  he  has  certainly  lived  tgo 
long  for  himself  and  the  world.  His  victs  would  never  have 
been  heard  of  had  he  died  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  in  Italy. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

TBJIATY  SIQNBD  BBTWBBN  FRANCB  AND  AUSTRIA-^NAFO*. 
UK>N  BEGINS  HIS  JOURNEY  TO  PAAIS— 4K:CUBBBNCBS 
ON  TBB  mOAB*— HIS  HABSH  TBBATMBNT  OF  THB  SWB* 
I>ISB  XNVOT — ^POLITIC  CONDUCT  AT  PARIS-— HIS  8PUIN- 
DID  PRBSBNTATIOM  TO  THB  DIBBCTORY — HB  APFBCTS 
A  PABTlAI.ITy  irOR  LBTKBRS-^RBMARKS  ON  HJLS  SITUA- 
TION AT  PARIS, 

vT  HEN  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed,  Bonaparte 
lost  no  time  to  follow  them  up  by  a  treaty;  for  this  purpose 
he  fixed  his  residence  at  the  castle  of  Passerians,  near  Udioa, 
but  he  met  with  many  obstacles  in  the  tediousness  of  German 
forms.  The  Marquis  de  Gallo  conducted  himself  with  great 
prudence,  and  endeavoured  to  temper  the  fire  of  the  Corsican, 
and  at  the  same  time  urge  on  the  sluggish  formality  of  the 
Austrian  deputies,  yet  the  conferences  proceeded  very  slowly ; 
but  at  length,  Bonaparte,  no  longer  able  to  contain  himself, 
assumed  the  tone  of  a  conqueror,  and,  on  the  last  day,  starting 
up  from  his  seat,  exclaimed  with  great  warmth,  '  What  not 
yet  sign?  not  yet  ?  this  is  the  last  opportunity  I  shall  give  you ; 
in  six  months  you  shall  all  tremble;  and  did  I  not  respect 
the  law  of  nations,  thus  would  1/  At  these  words  he  darted 
a  fierce  and  threatenmg  look  at  the  Austrian  minister^  and 
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^natchi^gup  his  hat  from  the  table,  threw  it  among  a  set  of 
porcelaine  which  stood  near  him.  The  astooisbed  Austnai^ 
no  longer  ventured  to  oppose  him,  but  consented  to  sign  and 
finish.    This  peace  was  concluded  on  the  I7tb  of  October^ 

1797. 

The  time  was  now  approaching  when  Bonaparte  was  to  re- 
ceive the  great  reward  of  all  his  toils,  of  all  his  perils,  and  of, 
all  his  victories,  in  the  applause  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  the 
grateful  acknowledgements  of  the  government  he  had  served. 
He  had  quitted  Paris  almost  as  a  simple  individual,  without 
iame,  distinction,  or  notoriety,  and  be  was  about  to  return  the 
conqueror  and  pacificator  of  Europe.  Had  he  lived  in  the 
times  when  the  Roman  generals  returned  to  their  country  in 
triumph,  he  would  have  been  attended  by  the  armies  who 
shared  his  victories,  by  the  spoils  of  conquered  nations,  and" 
by  vanquished  princes  tied  to  his  chariot  wheels;  but  in  ci- 
vilized times  these  indecent  spectacles  are  out  of  fashion,  and 
Bonaparte  was  too  modest  or  too  prudent  to  revive  them. 
He  set  out  from  Italy  to  Paris  witfa  the  simple  equipage  of  a 
private  gentleman,  attended  only  by  two  generals,  two  aides- 
de-camp,  a  secretary,  and  a  physician.  At  Geneva  he  dined 
with  the  French  resident,  and  having  been  expected  for  some 
time,  relays  of  horses  were  waiting  for  him  oo  the  road,  and 
immense  crowds  of  people  were  all  in  earnest  expectation  to 
behold  him.  At  Mondon,  where  he  slept  the  night  before, 
he  had  been  received  with  great  honours  by  the  celebrated 
Colonel  Weiss,  the  bailiff  of  the  place,  a  man  well  known 
by  his  political  and  philosophical  writing,  by  his  zeal  for  li- 
berty and  mistaken  admiration  of  Bonaparte.  Near  Avenche 
his  carriage  broke  down,  and  he  was  obliged  to  walk  for  some 
miles.  One  among  the  crowd  of  spectators  who  had  assem- 
bled to  see  him  thus  speaks  of  him,—*  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  being  very  near  him,  and  he  seemed  to  me  always  to  be 
talking  to  those  around  him  as  if  he  was  thinking  about 
something  else :  he  has  the  mark  of  great  sense  in  his  coun- 
tenance, and  an  air  of  profound  meditation  which  reveals  no» 
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thing  tluDt  is  pasMog  witbifi;  he  seems  constaetly  bi[f  with 
deep  tbooght,  whivh  'Will  some  day  or  other  iofluence  th« 
destinies  of  Europe.  .  A  bargessctfMorat,  observed  with  asto- 
mshineiit  the  Ggure  of  the  general.    <  How  small  a  statur«i 
for  so  great  a  man/  cried  he^  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  one 
of  bis  aides-de-camp.    '  He  is  exactly  f  he  height  of  Alexan- 
der/ said  some  one.    ^  Yes^'   said  the  aid-de-camp»  'and 
that  is^  not  the  only  trait  of  resemblance.'    He  left  Geneva 
on  the  22d  of  November  in  the  evening,  and  arrived  the 
next  night  at  .Berne.    At  Faubron,  a  little  village  nine 
miles  from  Berne,  he  supped  with  a  large  party  who  had  out 
of  cariosity  and  respect  accompanied  his  train;  and  ^fter  that 
be  went  to  Soleure.    All  the  towns  through  which  he  passed 
in  the  night  were  illuminated.    At  Basle  .he  stopped  some 
lioar%  walked  round  the  town,  and  received  a  long  and  ful- 
some address  from  the  burgomaster.    In  passing  through 
Lausannenhey  had  prepared  a  great  fete  for  him,  which  he  did 
not  seem  to  enjoy:  three  citizens  stopped  hi3  carriage  and 
presented  to  him  three  young  women,  wbo  repeated  some 
fine  complimentary  verses  whic^h  they  had  got  by  heart;  an 
immense  erowd  assembled  about  him,,  and  .testified  great  joy 
by  their  shouts  and  acclamations.    He  thapked  them  with 
gieat  good  hnmour^  but  seemed  to  have  more  need  of  sleep 
than  of  complimepts:  he  appeared,  indeed^  every  where  to 
shew  a  profound  contempt  for  popular  opinioo  and  popular 
applause.     He  spoke  very  little^  to  strangers  through  his 
whole  journey^  and  seemed  to  be  sensible  that,  every  word  he 
said  would  be  noted/ 

The  government  of  Berne  bad  sent  a  deputy  to  him  at 
Milan,  who  accompanied  him  on  his  journey,  and  had  a  son 
with  him,  a  boy  about  thirteen  years  old,  and  of  very  quick 
parts,  much'  above  his  age.  Boqaparte  seemed. always  very 
fond  of  talking  to  him.  He  found  him  one  day  with  a  map  of 
Swisserland*  'What,a^e  you  looking  at  ^ere^'  said  the 
general.  'Some  parts  pf;  xp^^  own  county  which  I. am  not 
acquainted  with/  replied  , the  youth.    [X)o  you  know  that 
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For  the  tbntt  fldoiidis  Amng  which  BiNMpafle 
9m&f  be  MS  no  fkwbieoiplogfed  io  coBceningniaf  mtte  wMi 
the  Directory  for  the  greet  cKpeditioo  which  wm  to  destioy 
ihe  English  jiower  in  Iiidiaf  mm!  opeo  ft  new  eovroe  of  trade 
waaA  riches  to  Fmoe.    The  eeeitet  was  presenredi  most  strietij, 
«id  the  paUic  kept  io  a  stste  of  perpetval  osoilkiiioo  ss  to 
•the  fnture  employflieiit  of  Bonaparte:  at  ooe  time  bewasfo- 
iog  to  Brest  to  command  an  expedition  against  Eogfamd;  at 
another  to  Bastadt  to  hasten  the  tardy  confcrenoes  of  the 
Ckmgress;  sod  to  countenaDee  this  hitler  deception,  he  ao- 
taally  wrote  to  Count  Cobenzel  io  meet  him  there,  the  very 
day  on  which  he  arrived  at  Touhm*    The  idea  of  restoring 
liberty  to  Egypt  and  Greece  had  been  first  suggested  in  a 
speech  of  Monge  to  the  Direetmyf  in  preseotTng  to  them,  the 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Smpeior,  a  speech  whirii 
rises  to  the  utmost  height  of  French  bomhast  in  every  se»* 
tence  :-****  The  glory  of  the  army  of  Italy  rcaonnds  even  io 
the  farthest  corner  of  Egypt ;  the  Atabians  of  the  desert  talk 
ef  nothing  else  in  their  tents.    A  gl^m  of  hope  hath  enligli- 
eiMd  the  minds  of  the  descendants  of -the  Greeks,  and  thrir 
hearts  have  leapt  for  joy.    The  little  childrea  of  Sparta  atsd 
Athens  sing  in  French  the  byntio  which  Avased  our  battftlioii$» 
and  led  them  to  victory;  they  mOi  soon  snig  that  of  our  lai- 
umphs;  and  tbeie  hymns»  like  the  hymns  of  Qrpheos^  will 
pass  hwn  moqth  to  mouth  in  every  nation,  and  descend  id 
posterity  r    The  Turkish  ambassador  having  beai4  of  this 
speech,  prefened  a  focmal  oomplalnt  ^  the  miaister  of  life 
loraign  department}  to  whinb  be  replied  that  it  ougiit  to 
have  given  no  alarm  or  oftiure^  as  it  was  not  the  '^fieeeh  af 
any  person  ia  ^oe,  but  the  mere  .taasuthorised  voiee  of  an 
individual,  and  for  which  die  jovammeat  ought  iiol  to 'be 
called  to  fMicouot. 

But  the  first  direct  intimatkm  of  Egypt  being  the  olje^t'Of 
the  expedition,  was  given  in  a  report  to  the  council  of  five 
hundred  by  Echasseriaux  the  elder,  but  supposed  to  hate 
been  written  by  Talleyrandj  upon  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone, 
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snd  lapoA  coWoiMiioii  in  general*  Tkta  wfott  wat^  Nad  on 
tke  L24b  ^  Apr ilj  tbe  very  day  on  which  the  aeavaaa  set  oat 
to  yjm  tbe  ecqieditioa  at  ToukHi4  After  deacribiQg  Ihe  adr 
vaDUgea  of  ccdMiTsatioD  to»  Francet  the  reponer  ealarged  upott 
one  couatry  peculiarly  sailed  to  tbat  pnurpose,  and  at  lengtii 
naaned  Egypt.  'What  loore  gjorious  enterprise/  said  be^ 
<  than  uh  a  natioa  which  has  already  giveo  liberty  to  BuropOf 
to  regenerate  io  every  seoaf  a  oonntry,  which  was  once  tbf 
ceaife  of  eivilizaiioia  when  barbaiisai  overspread  tbe  rest  of 
the  UDiverse^  and  to  carry  back  Io  their  ancient  norse»  the 
sciences,  the  arts  and  industry.  Here  then  the  French  re«- 
public  ought  to  plant  A  new  coloay.' 

Bonaparte  arrived  at  Toulon  on  the  9th  of  May,  179B,  to 
take  the  command  of  the  troops  destined  for  this  famous  ex- 
pedition, and  bis  presence  inspired  a  degree  of  animation  and 
confidence  among  them  which  set  their  minds  at  ease  as  to 
tbe  pature  and  success  of  tbe  undertaking ;  tbe  army  was 
composed  of  the  veterans  frona  the  army  of  Italy,  and 
afDouoted  to  about  36,000.  The  fleet,  which  consisted  of  15 
sail  of  the  line,  two  of  them  armed  en  flute,  14  frigates, 
and  several  sloops  of  war>  with  about  100  transports,  sailed 
^m  Toulon  on  the  21st  of  May»  17^8;^  tlie  whole  was  com* 
.nsaoded  by  Admiral  Brueys,  and  completely  provided  with 
every  thing  necessary  for  a  long  voyage ;  of  these  not  above 
five  thousand  men  and  five  ships  of  war  ever  returned  to 
France.  Such  is  the  havoc  that  ambition  makes  among 
mankind  I  v 

The  fint  i»ews  of  the  expedition  was  tbat  of  its  having 
tohen  Malta^  after  a  very  short  resistence,  which  considering 
the  strengtl^  of  the  plaee^  excited  no  very  unjust  sqspicion  of 
treachery. 

The  proclamations  and  addresses  whiqh  Bonaf^e  issued 
before  and  after  h^  taking  potssessidn  of  £gypt»  contain  pun* 
feaaiQna  almost  ridicttlou%  with  pcomiaes  oevei:  performed^ 
and  expressions  of  cf:uf  Ity  not  tp  be  justified.  Amqng  the 
wJkTn  baoed  9t  MaltB^  thec^  ^  one  which  epntains  two  ar- 
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titles,  more  barbaroa^  than  the  Greek  in  which  it  is  written,  if 
it  vvQs  written  in  Greek,  which  we  take  upon  the  authority  of 
the  intercepted  correspondence.  The  articles  alluded  to  are 
as  follows  :-^<  All  the  Greeks  of  the  isles  of  Malta  and  Gozo 
who  preserve  any  connection  with  Russia  shall  be  put  to  death. 
AM  Greek  vessels  which  sail  under  Russian  colours  shall  be 
imttoediatcTy  sunk  when  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French/ 
At-  Malta  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  bishop,  whi6h,  when 
compared  with  his  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Alezan* 
dria,  shews  how  little  credit  is.  to  be  given  to  either. 

TO  THB  ttlSHOP  OF  MALTA. 

'  I  have  learnt  with  sincere  pleasure,  good  Mr.  Bishop,  the  kind 
conduct  and  reception  which  you  have  shewn  to  the  French  troops. 
You  may  assure  the  people  of  your  diocese  that  the  catholic,  apostolic, 
ahd  Roman  religion,  shall  not  only  be  treated  with  regard,  but  its  mi- 
nifters  especially  protected.  I  know  no  character  more  respectable,  Bor 
more  worthy  of  veneimtion,  than  a  prievt  who,  insplKd  by  the  true  spi* 
rit  of  the  gospel,  is  persuaded  that  his  dn^  ordains  him  to  tender  un* 
feigned  obedience  to  the  temporal  power,  to  maintain  peace,  tranquil- 
lity and  union  in  his  diocese.  I  request  you  immediately  to  repair  to* 
the  town  of  Malta,  and  to  preserve,  by  your  influence  there,  harmony 
and  tranquillity  among  the  people.  1  shall  be  there  myself  this  even* 
ing.  1  request  also,'  that  at  my  lirrival  you  will  introduce  me  to  all  the 
priests  and  oihcr  chiefs  belonging  to  Malta  and  the  surrounding  vil- 
la^si  ^  Be  assured  of  the  desire  which  I  have  to  prove  to  you  the  esteem 
and  consideration  which  I  have  for  you  personally. 

On  hoard  the  r Orient,  June  \3th. 

The  next  intelligence,  though  it  announced  that  the  troops 
had  been  successfully  landed,  was  accompanied  with  the 
disastrous  news  of  the  fleet  in  the  dreadful  action  on  the  first 
of  August.  The  directory  received  the  two  accounts  toge- 
ther, but  they  prudently  chose  to  produce  the  be^t  first.  The 
fortune  of  Bonaparte  in  this  instance  seemed  to  have  been  as 
kind  to  him  as  usual,  for  the  English  fleet  had  left  Alexan- 
dria only  two  days  before  the  French  one  arrived;  hearing, 
therefore,  that  the  English'  #ere'  so  near,  he  was  extremely ' 
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desirous  to  effect  a  landing;  accordingly,  in  the  evening  of 
the  2d  of  July^  he  began  to  prepare  for  the  purpose. 


CHAP.  XV. 

BONAPABTB  LANDS  AT  SOTPT-^STORlflS  ALHXANDRIA— HIS 
tIHGULAB  PROCLAMATIONS— APPBABANCB  OF  AN  RGYP* 
TIAN  TOWN— THB  FRBNCH  ATTACKBD  BT  MDRAB  BBY— * 
GRAND  CAIRO  8BIZBD— BONAPARTB  PtTRSUBS  THB  H  AMB- 
L0B»— HIS  CONDUCT  AFTBR  THB  BATTLB  OF  THB  NILB. 

While  the  French  army  was  busily  engaged  in  land- 
ingy  a  vessel  was  descried  at  a  distance,  which  was  taken 
to  be  a  part  of  the  English  squadron.  Bonaparte,  on 
hearing  the  alarm,  exelaimed,  in  the  utmost  agitation^  *  For- 
tune, wilt  thou  abandon  roe;  I  ask  only  five  days,  and 
then  do  thy  worst/  Fortune  was  still  constant  to  him,  for 
the  vessel  proved  to  be  a  French  one.  The  landing  was 
effected  .with  great  dilBculty^  on  account  of  a  strong  north 
wind  wbich  failed  the  surf  a  considerable  height,  and  ren- 
dered it  imposaible  for  many  of  the  boats  to  get  near  the  shore. 
At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  however,  Bonaparte  landed, 
and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men,  whom  hp 
divided  into  three  columns,  and,  notwithstanding  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  he  marched  on  to  Alexandria  without  can- 
Don  and  without  cavalry.  '  The  heights  which  commanded  the 
city  were  defended  by  about  three  hundred  horse,  which  the 
French  fired  upon  and  soon  dispersed. 

The  rest  of  the  French  army  having  landed  by  ten  the  next 
day,  they  joined  the  advanced  guard,  making  on  the  whole 
about  23,000  men,  and  commenced  the  attack  of  Alexandria, 
a  place  in  a  great  measure  defenceless,  having  nothing  but 
mad  walls  ill  supplied  with  artillery.    The  garrison  con- 
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sisted  of  about  five  hundred  Janissaries,  and  ihk  city  Wtt  de- 
fended by  5000  Mametutcs,  with  wdotn  the  Freilcti  hdA  k 
short  engagement:  they  lost  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Hien,  who  might  have  been  spared  by  summoning  the  place, 
but  it  was  thought  proper  to  begin  by  striking  terror,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  French  took  'the  city  by  assault,  and  murdered 
all  _who  came  in  their  way,  even  those  who  fled  to  their 
inosqxtes  for  safety.  Bonaparre,  to  roase  the  emnlatioB  m4 
fliitter  the  v%mity  of  his  traap»,  gave  orden  that  ad  thote  who* 
were  killed  in  the  engagement  should  be  Imried  wudex  Pom* 
pey's  pillar,  havte  their  Mmes  inscribed  on  its  base^  Mid  the 
circufti^tance  be  insorted  tn  the  orderly  bexik  of  every  regi- 
ment. 

The  city  of  Alexandria  having  been  given  up  to  massacre 
and  pillage  for  the  space  of  four  hours,  the  general  at  length 
commanded  the  carnage  to  cease,  and  endeavoured  to  re- 
store confidence  and  tranquillity :  the  next  day  dl  was  qutet^ 
and  the  people  began  to  sell  th^ir  fruit  and  provisions  to  tbfe 
Fren<^h.  Bonaparte  then  addressed  two  proclamations^  ottb 
to  his  soldiers  and  the  other  to  the  natives:  the  first  adviseA 
them  to  refrain  from  plunder,  which,  after  the  licence  so 
lately  given,  was  not  very  likely  to  be  attended  to:  itk  the 
next  he  tells  the  pecplb  that  he  is  the  friend  of  Mabomet,  and 
will  respfect  their  religion,  which  he  could  hardly  e^qpectthem 
to  believe  after  the  recent  violation  of  thehr  mosquies;  D6t 
merely  by  the  presence  of  men  calling  themselves  Chrbtitftift, 
but  of  Christians  who  ca'fne  there  to  murder. 

Translation  of  the  Proclamation  issued  by  Bonaparte^  in 
the  Arabic  LanguagCj  on  his  landing  in  Mgypt. 

In  ihe  name  of  6od»  gracious  and  merciful.  There  ii  iio  Gbfl  bat 
God ;  he  has  no  son  or  associate  in  his  iLingdoiti. 

The  present  moment,  which  is  destined  for  the  punishment  of  ihe 
Beys,  has  been  long  anxiously  expected.  TbeBeyf,  oomibg  from  the 
mountains  of  Georgia  ancj  Bajars,  have  desolated  this  beautiful  coun* 
try,  long  insuhedand  treated  with  contempt  tha  French  nation,  anil 
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tmcMtd  her  merchaoU  in  va^ioui  ways.  Bonaparte,  the  General 
01  the  French  Republic,  aceording  to  the  principles  of  Liberty,  is  now 
arrived ;  aod  the  almighty,  tbe  Lord  of  both  Worlds^  hath  sealed  tho 
destmction  of  the  Beys. 

inhabitants  of  Egypt  I  When  the  Beys  tell  yon  the  French  are  come 
to  destroy  your  religion,  believe  them  not :  it  is  an  absolute  falsehood. 
^LBMWft  those  deceivers,  that  thcj  are  only  come  to  rescue  the  rights  of 
the  poor  from  the  hands  of  tl^eir  tyrants,  and  that  the  French  adore  the 
Supreme  being,  and  honour  the  prophet  and  his  holy  Koran. 

All  pen  are  equal  in  the  eyes  of  Grod  :  understanding,  ingenuity,  ~ 
and  science,  alone  make  a  ditference  between  them  :  as  the  Beys, 
therefore,  do  not  possess  any  of  these  qualities,  they  cannot  be  worthy 
to  govern  the  country. 

Yet  are  they  the  only  possessors  of  extensive  tracts  of  land,  beautiful 
female  slaves,  excellent  horses,  magnificent  palaces?  Have  they  then 
received  an  exclusive  privilege  from  the  Almighty?  If  so,  let  them 
produce  it.  But  the  Supreme  Being,  who  is  just  and  merciful  towarda 
all  mankind,  wills  that  in  future  none  of  the  inhabitants  of  £gypt  shall 
beprerented  from  attaining  to  the  first  employments  and  the  highest 
faoaoqrs.  The  administration,  which  shall  be  conducted  by  persons  of 
intelligence,  talents,  and  foresight,  wi]!  be  productive  of  happiness  and 
security.  The  tyranny  and  avarice  of  the  Beys  have  laid  waste  Egypt, 
which  was  formerly  so  populous  and  well  cultivated. 

The  French  arc  true  Musselmen.  Not  long  since  they  marched  to 
Rome,  and  overthrew  tbe  throne  of  the  Pope,  who  excited  the  Cbris« 
tians  against  the  professors  of  Islamism  (ihe  Mahometan  religion). 
Afterwards  they  directed  their  course  to  Malta,  and  drove  out  the  on* 
believera,  who  imagined  they  were  appointed  by  God  to  make  war  on 
tbe  Motechnen.  The  French  have  at  all  times  been  the  true  and  sin* 
eere  friends  of  the  Ottoman  Emperors,  and  the  enemies  of  their  ene* 
mies.  May  the  empire  of  the  Sultan  therefore  be  eternal ;  but  may 
the  Beya  of  Egypt,  our  opposers,  whose  insatiable  avarice  has  continu* 
ally  exciteii  disobedience  and  insubordination,  be  trodden  in  the  dust, 
and  annihilated ! 

Our  friendship  shall  be  extended  to  those  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Egypt  who  shall  join  us,  as  also  to  those  who  shall  remain  in  their 
^wellioga,  and  observe  a  strict  neutrality  $  and  when  they  have  seen 
our  conduct  with  their  own  eyes,  hasten  to  submit  to  us;  but  ihe 
dreadful  punishment  of  death  awaits  those  who  shall  take  up  arms  for 
ihe  Beys,  and  against  us.  For  then  there  shall  be  no  deliverarce,  nor 
shaU  .any  trace  ot  them  remaio. 
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Art.  1.  All  places  which  shall  be  three  leagues  distant  from  the 
roate  of  the  French  army«  shall  send  one  of  their  principal  inhabitants 
to  their  French  General^  to  declare  that  they  submit,  and  will  hoist  the 
French  flag,  which  is  bine,  white*  and  red. 

.  Art.  S.    Every  viHage  which  shall  oppose  the  French  army  shall  be 
burned  to  the  ground. 

Art.  3.  Every  village  which  shall  submit  to  the  French*  shall  hoist 
the  French  flag*  and  that  of  the  sublime  Porte*  their  ally*  whose  dura- 
tion be  eternal. 

Art.  4.    The  Cheiks  and  principal  persons  of  each  town  and  village  ^ 
shall  seal  up  the  houses  and  effects  of  the  Beys*  and  take  care  that  not 
the  smallest  article  shall  be  lost. 

Art.  6.  The  Cheiks*  Cadas*  and  Imans*  shall  continue  to  exercise 
their  respective  functions ;  and  put  up  their  prayers*  and  perform  the 
exercise  of  religious  worship  in  the  mosques  and  houses  of  prayer.  All 
the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  shall  ofler  up  thanks  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  pot  up  public  prayers  for  the  destruction  of  the  Beys.  » 

May  the  Supreme  God  make  the  glory  of  the  Sultan  of  the  Ottomaot 
eternal,  pour  forth  his  wrath  on  the  Mameluks*  and  render  glorious 
the  destiny  of  the  Egyptian  nation. 

This  was  followed  by  another  written  in  the  saoae  singalar 
style;  and  which  seemed  intended  to  allay  the  ferment  at 
Alexandria* 

Alexandria^  July  the  -— *  6th  year  of  the  Republic 
One  and  Indivieible,  the  —  of  the  month  of 
JHuharrem,  the  year  tf  the  Hegira  1913. 

^ONAPARTB,  MBMBBB  OF  THB  NATIONAL  INSTXTUTB^   COM- 

MANDBR   IN   CQIBF, 

For  a  long  time  the  Beys*  who  govern  Egypt,  have  insulted  the 
French  nation*  and  covered  her  merchants  with  injuries :  the  hoor  of 
their  chastisement  is  come. 

For  loo  long  a  time  this  rabble  of  slaves*  purchased  in  Caucasus*  and 
in  Georgia*  has  tyrannized  over  the  fairest  part  of  the  world ;  but  God, 
on  whom  every  {thing  depends*  has  decreed  that  their  empire  sbal)  be 
no  more. 
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People  of  lEigyjii !  yoa  will  be  told  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  your 
itligtOD :  do  not  you  believe  it.  Reply,  that  I  am  come  to  restore 
yotti  rights,  to  puoish  usurpers;  and,  ihat  I  reverence  more  than  the 
Maaaeluks  themselves,  God,  his  prophet  Mahomet,  and  the  Koran! 

Tell  them  that  all  men  are  equal  before  God.  Wisdom,  talents*  and 
virtue,  are  the  only  things  which  make  a  difference  between  them. 

Now,  what  wisdom,  what  talents,  what  virtues,  have  the  MamelolclS 
that  they  should  boast  the  exclusive  possession  of  every  thing  that  can 
render  life  agreeable  ? 

If  Egypt  is  their  farm,  kt  them  shew  the  lease  which  God  has  given 
them  of  ft  *    But  God  is  just  and  merciful  to  the  people. 

All  the  Egyptians  shall  be  appointed  to  all  the  public  situations. 
The  most  wise,  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  most  virtuous,  shall  go* 
vern ;  and  the  people  shall  be  happy. 

There  were  formerly  among  you  great  cities,  great  canals,  and  a  great 
eammerce.  What  has  destroyed  them  all }  What  ?  but  the  avarice, 
the  injustice,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Mameluks. 

Cadis,  Cheiks,  I  mans,  Tchorbadg;^ !  tell  the  people  that  we  are  the 
friends  of  the  true  Musselmen.  It  is  not  we  who  have  destroyed  the 
pope ;  who  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  war  on  Musselmen  1  Is 
it  not  we,  who  have  destroyed  the  Knights  of  Malta,  because  these  mad* 
men  believed  that  it  was  the  good  pleasure  of  God  that  they  should  make 
war  on  Musselmen  ?  Is  it  not  we,  who  have  been  in  all  ages  the 
friends  of  the  Grand  Signior,  (on  whose  desires  be  the  blessing  of  God  I) 
and  the  enemy  of  his  enemies?  And,  on  the  contrary,  have  not  the 
Mameluks  always  revolted  against  the  authority  of  the  Grand  Siguier, 
which  they  refuse  to  recognize  at  this  moment? 

Thrice  happy  those  who  shall  be  with  us!  they  shall  prosper  in  their 
fortune  and  their  rank.  Happy  those  who  shall  be  neutral !  they  shall 
have  time  to  know  us  thoroughly,  and  they  will  range  themselves  on 
our  side. 

But  woe,  woe,  woe,  to  those  who  shall  take  up  arms  in  favour  of  the 
Mameluks,  and  combat  against  us !  There  shall  be  no  hope  for  them  : 
they  shall  all  perish.  (Signed)     bokapartb. 

A  true  copy.        (Signed)    BBRTHrBK. 

This  proclamation  was  rather  a  rude  beginning  for  a  man 
who  came  to  extend  the  blessings  of  civilization,  to  revive  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  release  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
from  the  bondage  of  the  Turks  and  Mameluks !  but  the  whole 
affair,  the  more  it  is  developed,  deserves  to  be  considered  as  a 
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(%xc^9  it  it  wa«  pot  too  much  of  a  tragedy^  it  W|m  ^  sfries  of 
deoeptioii  aod  trick,  of  murder,  plaodi^r,  and  lymniiy  from 
begioDiBg  to  end,  and  aeemt  to  b^ve  been  oontrived  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  find  food  for  the  insatiable  ambition  of 
a  man  who  h^d  not  room  enough  In  Europe,  and  required 
fJQjcae  new  field  to  e^cercise  his  restless  and  destructive  spirit. 

Alexandria  did  not  answer  the  expectations  which  the 
French  had  formed.  ^On  landing  at  Alexandriiit'  s^ji  ^ 
Scavan,  ^  we  could  scarcely  prevail  on  a  group  of  beggitfs  lean* 
ing  on  their  crutches,  to  point  out  to  us  the  head-quarten. 
All  the  houses  were  shut :  those  who  had  not  dared  to  light 
had  fled;  and  those  who  had  pot  been  killed  in  the  comb^i^ 
bad 'concealed  themselves  for  fear  of  being  pqt  to  d^atbf  |ic* 
wording  to  the  Oriental  custom.  Every  thing  was  new  to 
our  sensations:  the  soil,  the  form  of  the  buildings,  the  per* 
sons,  customs,  and  language  of  the  inhabitants.  The  first 
prospect  that  presented  itself  to  our  view  was  an  extensive 
burying-ground  covered  with  innumerable  tomb-stones  of 
white  marble  on  a  white  soil.  Among  these  monuments 
were  seen  wandering  several  meagre  women  with  long  tat* 
tered  garments,  resembling  so  many  ghosts:  the  silence  was 
only  interrupted  by  the  screeching  of  the  kites  which  hovered 
over  this  sanctuary  of  death.  We  passed  from  thenee  into 
narrow  and  deserted  streets,  where  Europe  and  its  gaiety  were 
brought  to  my  recollection  only  by  the  chirping  and  actively 
of  the  sparrows.  I  could  not  recognize  the.  dog  the  friend  of 
man,  the  faithful  and  generous  companion,  the  gay  and  loyai 
courtier.  Here  this  animal  is  a  dull  and  selfish  brute,  a 
stronger  to  the  master  beneath  whose  roof  he  dwells,  and  se- 
parated from  the  inmates  without  ceasing  to  be  a  slave,  loses 
sight  of  him  whose  asylum  he  defends,  and  on  whose  bleed- 
ing carcase  he  feeds  without  abhorrence.' 

Bonaparte  having  issued  his  proclamations,  hastened  to  col- , 
lect  the  grandees  of  the  city;  and  the  surviving  members  of 
the  old  government,  who,  after  being  reproved  for  their  re- 
voltf  were  compelled  to  take  tlie  oath  of  fidelity  to  their  con- 
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ifnerar.  Hie  Sheik  KoHcitti  ^feis  an  able  aod  enterprbin|; 
ttan,  ^oib  Botiapafte^  with  eqtial  effifontery  and  dissitnula* 
tlon  Addtes^lsd  in  the  foHoivfng^  terms:  <I  have  taketi  yon  M 
ifntts,  ytm  have,  b6Wever,  behared  Mth  courage,  and,  aa  I 
think  binvery  inseperable  from  honour,  I  give  you  back  yoof 
arms,  and  I  think  that  you  will  be  as  faithful  to  the  republie 
as  you  have  been  to  a  bad  gbvernment/. 

Having  secured  the  possession  of  Alexandria,  BonapaH^ 
set  out  to  meet  the  only  enemies  he  pretended  to  oppose,  vfz. 
ihe  Mameluks.  The  army,  after  suffering  severely  fnAn  thirst 
and  fatigde  in  passing  thtough  the  desert,  at  length  came  td 
the  bianks  of  the  Nile;  and  such  was  their  ardor  to  drink  thai 
they  tlirew  themselves  into  it,  with  their  clothes  on,  and  drank 
Knost  copiously.  The  heat  at  the  day  was  excessive,  and  tfa^ 
fVench  army  were  almost  overcome.  De^itute  of  the  nrces- 
aaiy  means  to  refresh  them,  the  commander  in  ehief  employed 
such  methods  as  their  untoward  circumstances  could  supply. 
When  the  troops  of  Iftonaparte  halted  to  enjoy  a  little  repose, 
«  the  anny  of  Murad  Be^  appeared,  and  were  instantly  formed 
in  order  of  battle.  There  was  something  irnpressive  and  aw* 
fill  at  tbat  moment.  The  FVench  were  ^nsible  of  their  own 
stfperiority,  both  in  numbers  and  military  ^kiil,  and  they  did 
not  ^spond,  but  they  were  situated  in  an  enemy's  coantry, 
tvbere  every  thing  Was  different  from  those  scenes  of  Entopt 
%here  tbey  had  fought  and  conquered. 

The  army  of  Murad  Bey  consisted  of  6,000  Mameluks,  to- 
gether with  a  multitude  of  Arabs,  fellahs,  and  other  attendants. 
The  armour  of  the  Mameluks,  and  the  accoutrements  of  their 
steeds,  were  costly  and  splendid.  They  sparkled  and  shone 
amidst  the  radiance  of  the  sun,  and  the  horses  foamed  and 
pawed  with  eagerness  Yor  the  battle.  Over  the  right  of  the 
army  were  beheld  the  city  of  Grand  Cairo,  the  castle,  whidi 
overtops  fbe  town,  and  the  mountain  of  Makattem  rising  hi 
proud  eminence  behind.  Over  the  left  of  the  Mameluk  ar- 
iny,  the  pyramids  6{  Gaza  appeared  in  awfuf  grandeur,  on  the 
brink  <^  tbe  Lybian  desert,  tad,  at  a  distance,  in  the  rear. 
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were  the  plains  where  Memphis  once  stood.  The  scene  was 
all  clothed  in  the  majesty  of  ancient  importance,  and  the 
whole  circumstances  were  striking  and  awfuL  When  Bona- 
parte bad  given  his  final  orden»  he  said.to  the  soldiers,  *  Push 
oo»  and  recollect  that  from  the  summit  of  these  monamenta 
forty  centuries  watch  over  us  1' 

The  army  of  the  French  was  formed  in  divisions,  and  so 
arranged  as  to  assist  and  protect  one  another.  The  word  of 
command  was  given  to  advance,  and  when  the  Mameluks  ob- 
served the  enemy  in  motion,  they  rushed  forward  with  impe- 
tuous courage.  They  seemed  as  if  they  would  attack  the 
centre,  but,  suddenly  changing  their  course,  they  poured  with 
incredible  swiftness  upon  the  divisions  of  Regnier  and  De- 
saix,  which  formed  the  right  of  the  French  army.  Those 
veteran  columns  of  the  republic  stood  unmoved  till  the  caval- 
ry of  Murad  Bey  had  advanced  within  half  range  of  musket- 
shot,  and  then  a  steady  fire  from  the  ranks  wounded  many 
and  killed  numbers.  Still  the  Mameluks  pushed  forward* 
and  rushed  upon  the  well-directed  bayonets ;  but  their  impe- 
tuous rashness  was  the  forerunner  of  destruction,  for  their 
ranks  were  thinned,  and  the  field  was  covered  with  the  slain. 
While  the  divisions  of  Regnier  and  Desaix  were  thus  engaged, 
those  of  Bon  and  Menou,  in  connection  with  Kleber*s  troops, 
which  General  Dugua  commanded,  made  an  attack  upon  Uie 
village  of  Embaba.  Masked  batteries  were  opened  upon  the 
French  soldiers ;  but  they  soon  took  possession  of  the  en- 
trenchment, and  spread  such  desolation,  that  Grand  Cairo 
itself  trembled. 

The  brave  and  unfortunate  Mameluks  erred  in  venturing 
into  a  pitched  battle.  They  ought  to  have  retired  before  the 
French  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  contented  them- 
selves with  harassing  them.  Nothing,  in  short,  but  a  blind 
reliance  on  their  own  courage,  and  a  total  ignorance  of  the 
European  manner  of  fighting,  could  have  induced  between 
five  and  six  thousand  men  (for  this  was  their  utmost  number) 
to  attack  24,000  of  the  best  troops  of  France,  furnished  witk 
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ulilleiy,  and  bristled  with  an  impenetrable  fence  of  bayonets. 
Tbat  they  should  be  defeated  is  not  so  wonderful  as  that  they 
should  be  able  to  do  injury  at  all  to  the  French. 

Bonaparte,  in  his  dispatch  to  the  Directory,  represented  the 
plunder  of  Mourad's  camp  as  being  immense.  *  The  Mame- 
luks,'  says  he,  '  shewed  great  bravery.  They  defended  thehr 
fortunes,  for  there  was  not  one  of  them  on  whom  our  soldiers 
did  not  find  three,  four,  and  five  hundred  louis !'  Yet  in  a 
letter  to  Kleber,  written  at  the  same  time,  he  complains  of 
having  no  resource  for  paying  his  troops  but  the  plundered  in- 
gots of  Malta,  which  he  had  therefore  sent  to  the  mint  at  Cairo, 

The  first  thing  after  the  taking  possession  of  Cairo  was  to 
settle  something  like  a  government,  but  what  was  given  to 
the  wretched  natives  hardly  deserved  that  name.  Its  first  ob- 
ject, like  that  of  most  other  governments,  was  to  raise  money*, 
and  the  soldiers  were  to  be  the  tax-gatherers.  A  divan  of 
seven  persons  was  appointed  in  every  province,  who,  assisted 
by  the  French  troops,  were  ^  to  repress  sedition,  collect  the 
taxes  formerly  paid  to  the  Beys,  and  enlighten  the  people/ 
It  may  here  be  enquired  what  was  become  of  the  Scavans,  to 
whom  the  latter  duty  seemed  exclusively  to  belong:  perhaps 
tbey  did  not  like  the  soldiers  for  their  coadjutors,  and  thought 
that  though  men  may  be  silenced,  they  cannot  be  enlightened 
by  the  bayonet. 

Bonaparte  having  now  secured  the  possession  of  Cairo,  set 
out  to  finish  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  pursue  the  refractory 
Beys  who  had  fled  before  him.  Ibrahim,  the  principal  of 
them,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  deserts  of  Syria.  Mourad 
Bey  was  closely  pursued  by  General  Desaix;.  but  though 
his  troops  were  chiefly  dispersed  by  the  various  engagements 
he  had  sustained,  he  was  neither  taken  nor  vanquished. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  Admiral  Nelson  having  discovered 
the  French  fleet,  bore  doyrn  to  the  attack,  and  with  un- 
daunted courage  and  unequalled  dexterity,  broke  the  enemy's 
line,  by  directing  part  of  his  vessels  between  their  fleet  and 
that  very  sand-bank  which  the  republican  Admiral  had  viewed 
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as  a  complete  protection  on  that  quarter.    The  French  shipi 
were  In  succession  exposed,^  on  both  sides,  to  a  cross  an^ 
destructive  fire,  eleven  sail  of  the  line  were  either  taken 
or  destroyed,  and  above  three-fourths  of  their  crews  were 
also  either  killed  or  wounded.    Thus  the  scheme^  of  France 
received  a  deep  blow,  and  the  current  of  their  victories  was 
stopped  in  its  course.    So  unfortunate  a  project  would,  in  any 
situation  of  the  republic,  have  damped  the  spirits  of  the  peo- 
ple; but  in  the  distracted  state  of  ^he  French  nation,  at  that; 
period  of  its  history,  so  disastroqs  an  ev^nt  was  calcukted  to 
increase  its  confusion,  and  augment  its  dangers.    The  reign-^ 
!ng  powers,  being  weak  and  unpopular,  were  scarcely  able  to 
withstand  the  shock  which  the  news  of  an  enterprize,  so 
unfortunate  and  calamitous,  would  unavoidably  produce;  and 
another  faction,  by  starting  into  power,  might  occasion  new 
changes,  and  prolong  the  horrors  of  revolutionary  move- 
ments.   Bonaparte  was  not  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  his  own 
character;   he  had  fought  successfully  with  the  armies  of 
France,  and  was  then  the  favourite  h^ero  of  the  republic ;  but 
former  victories  might  be  forgotten  among  the  splendid 
deeds  of  some  new  champion,  and  the  verdure  pf  the  laurels^ 
which  adorned  his  numerous  triumphs,  might  fall  into  dec^j 
before  the  blasting  influence  of  the  late  misfortunes.  , 

Though  he  was  not  personally  engaged  in  the  fatal  con- 
test at  Aboukir;  yet  to  him  was  entrusted  the  qare  of  the  ex- 
{^edition,  and  his  fame  was  unquestionably  involved  in  its 
failure  or  success.     Conscious  of  the  dangerous  situation  in 
which  he  was  placed,  Bonaparte  endeavoured,  with  consider- 
able address^  to  remove  the  l)1ame  from  himself,  and  fix  it 
upon  Admiral  Brueys,  who  commanded  the  fleet.    It  wpulf) 
naturally  be  asked,  why  the  French  fleet  did  not  return  to  the 
harbour  of  Corfu  or  Malta,  since  they  could  not  enter  the 
ports  of  Alexandria,  nor  occupy  a  station  which  co^ld  pro- 
tect them  from  the  danger^  of  the  British  ships  ?    The  conir 
mander  in  chief  of  the  French  army  ascribed  tp  the  republt- 
can  admiral  that  course  of  conduct  which  detained  him  upon 
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tbe  Eigyptian  coasts  and  induced  him  to  anchor  in  th«  bay  of 
Abobkir.  That  res^eetable  officer  wIeis  thea  dead^  and  cotdd 
not  re^l  this  imj^kieriotta  acctoatiotti  bat  hi  virtoofis  (iarts  of 
this  ioterb^pti^d  WiitltYs,  it  appears  tiiieqiiiVocally  ^^detit,  ttiat 
be  was  commanded,  by  the  expfesis  orciers  of  l^naparte,  to 
remain  for  a  wiiile  cm  that  station.  Meeting  with  such  op* 
pesitioB  10  E^pty  it  was  not  deemed  exp^ieat  to  let  the 
means  ^^sdaping  from  th^  country  bfe  taketi  ttwiiy^  land  per* 
hiips  it  txiight  bb  coticluded,  that  the  Frenth  flfeet  were  In 
i&ore  safety,  anchored  in  line  of  battle  upoh  tbe  coast  of 
^gypt,  than  rUnning  the  chance  of  encounteriog  the  JSritish 
squadron  at  sea.  ^ 

Such  wiM  the  petpiesing  litimtioii  in  which  BoMparte  Wbb 
phced^  when  he  tereivM  infortnatibil  of  the  defeat  at  Aboukir. 
This  mdmetitous  bdttle  h^d  beeh  foUgbt  while  the  com- 
mander in  chief  was  in  purisuit  of  Ibrabitn  Bey,  in  his  flight 
to  Syria ;  and  the  hero  of  Italy  returned  from  his  expedition 
in  deep  distress,  and  entered  Grand  Cairo  under  great  de- 
pression of  spirits.  The  prospect  toward  Alexandria  was 
gloomy,  and  foreboded  evil.  The  British  were  masters  at 
sea;  Egypt  itself  was  hostile  to  the  French  republic;  and 
every  scheme  was  pregnant  with  alarm.  The  resources  and 
firmness  of  General  Bonaparte  were  now  called  into  rigorous 
exercise ;  anci  he  must  either  establish  his  authority  in  £gypt, 
or  surrender  himself  and  his  army  to  the  power  of  Britain. 

The  letter  which  Bonaparte  addressed  to  the  widow'of  Ad- 
miral Brueys  shews,  that  if  he  cannot  feel  hi&self,  he  knows 
what  other  people  feel.  A  gentleman  has  attempted  to  trans- 
fose  the  beauties  of  this  epistle  into  the  English  language ; 
but  they  cannot  be  transfused  intd  any  language,  it  is  there- 
fore not  to  be  woodelr^d  if  he  has  ftAled. 

'  Yoar  husband  was  killed  by  a  cannon  bail  in  fighting  nobly  for  faia 
coQDtiy :  be  died  ivUhout  suffering  for  a  moment^  and  his  death  is  en- 
vied by  all  goad  soldiers.  I  feel  sincerely  for  ivhat  you  must  suffer. 
Tbe  moment  tvhich  se|)arafes  ds  from  the  person  whom  we  lov6  is  ter- 
rible; k  iiistilai^  ns  from  ev^ry  thing  arotfrid'us,  and  causes  convol- 
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ttont  of  igooy :  the  faculties  of  the  sonl  are  aloMMt  annihilatedj  and  w  > 
haidly  preserve  any  connection  with  the  world  hot  in  a  dream.  Men 
appear  to  oe  more  cold,  more  selfi&b,  more  wicked^  and  more  odious 
than  they  really  are.  We  think  in  this  sitaation,  that  if  there  was  no- 
thing which  compelled  us  to  live^  it  were  better  for  us  to  die  ?  but  after 
these  first  emotions^  when  we  press  oar  infants  to  our  breast,  teary  and 
•entiments  of  tenderness  awaken  nature  within  ns»  and  we  live  aga!^ 
for  oar  chiUren.  Yes^  madam,  let  me  advise  you  to  see  them  ioetantly  f 
let  them  soften  your  heart  to  the  tender  impressions  of  melancholy ; 
you  will  weep  over  them,  you  will  watch  over  their  infancy  and  culti- 
vate their  youth  ;  you  will  speak  to  them  of  their  father,  of  our  own 
sufferings,  and  of  the  lou  which  they  and  their  country  have  sustained* 
After  having  thus  re-attached  yourself  to  the  world  by  filial  and  mater- 
nal lore,  endeavour  to  set  some  value  upon  the  lively  interest  which  I 
ahall  never  fail  to  take  in  all  that  concerns  the  widow  of  my  friend,  fio 
satisfied  Uiat  there  are  at  least  some  men  in  the  world,  how  few  soever 
they  may  be,  who  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the  only  hope  of  the 
wretched,  because  they  feel  for  their  sufferings  with  sensibility. 

BU0NAPARTB« 

SdFructidar,  6th year* 


CHAP.  XVL 

BONAPARTE  ORGANIZES  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  EGYPT — ^SUp*- 
PRiSSSES  A  DREADFUL  INSURRECTION  IN  CAIRO — HIS  PO- 
LICY TOWARDS  THE  OTTOMAN  COURT — PREPARES  WOK 
AN  EXPEDI'^ION  INTO  SYRIA — TAKES  EL-ARISCH — EN- 
TERS GAZA — INVESTS  JAFFA— TAKES  IT  BY  STORM-— 
MURDERS  THE  GARRISON — POISONS    HIS  OWN  SICK. 

1 0  put  Egypt  in  a  proper  posture  of  defence  tnd  improve^ 
ment,  the  artists  and  philosophers  who  accompanied  the 
French  expedition  were  employed  in  various  works  of  ele- 
gance and  utility.  Bonaparte  was  indeed  unceasingly  active 
in  organizing  the  affairs  of  Egypt.  He  established  a  system 
of  defence  for  the  city  of  Grand  Cairo^  in  such  a  manner  as 
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to  secure  it  against  tbe  Arabs,  while  at  the  same  time  he  ren« 
dered  himself  master  of  that  populous  town  so  far  as  to  com- 
mand it  with  a  battalion.  He  disposed  the  French  parties  in 
such  a  manner,  that  they  were  proof  against  any  seditious 
movement.  He  adopted  a  system  of  warfare  against  the 
hordes  which  have  always  desolated  Egypt.  He  established 
a  new  distribution  of  imposts.  He  introduced  economy  into 
the  administrative  part  of  the  army.  He  established  a  com- 
mercial company.  He  employed  General  Andreossi,  (a  ge- 
neral equally  distinguished  for  his  military  and  scientific 
knowledge,)  to  reduce  the  lake  Menzale,  the  Pelusiac  mouths, 
and  to  take  an  actual  survey  of  all  thes^  points,  both  under 
a  scientific  and  military  point  of  view.  General  Andreossi, 
October  23,  returned  from  this  survey  of  the  lake  of  Natron. 

Bonaparte  had  established  an  Institute  at  Cairo,  he  formed 
there  a  library,  caused  a  chemical  laboratory  to  be  constructed, 
aastgned  proper  funds  for  the  support  of  these  establkhments, 
and  sent  out*  men  of  science  to  examine  those  parts  qf  the 
country  where  the  position  of  the  army  assured  them  of  safety. 
He  made  arrangements  to  make  himself  master  of  Suez,  and 
to  explore  that  point  of  so  much  importance  to  the  commerce 
of  India,  as  well  as  to  resolve  the  question  concerning  the  ca- 
nal said  to  have  joined  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean, 
respecting  which  history  has  left  us  only  doubts. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  October,  a  dreadful  insurrection 
broke  out  among  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo,  who,  it  appears, 
were  far  from  being  satisfied  with  their  new  masters.  On 
the  22d,  in  the  morning.  General  Dupois  hearing  that  a  great 
crowd  had  assembled  near  one  of  the  principal  mosques, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  .of  twelve  of 
his  cavalry  in  order  to  disperse  the  mob,  who  pretended  that 
discontent  at  the  taxes  was  the  sole  cause  of  their  meeting. 
Finding  them,  however,  not  disposed  to  retire,  he  attacked 
them:  they  returned  the  attack  with  stones  and  other  missile 
weapons,  by  on^  of  whom  the  general  was  so  severely  wound- 
ed, that  being  taken  home,  he  shortly  after  expired.    The 
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Turks  contioued  to  assemble  in  still  greater  multitudes:  they 
betook  themselves  to  their  mosqoes,  which  thej^  endeavoured 
to  fortify:  the  French  forced  the  gates  of  moat  of  them^  and 
put  the  wretched  insurgents  to  death.  They  were  not  how- 
ever dispirited ;  fresh  numbers  succeeded  the  slain^  and  the- 
oarnage  lasted  for  three  hours,  during  wbich  time  about  three 
thousand  men,  women,  and  chil^jrcn,  were  put  to  the  sword. 
The  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Cairo  after  this  insunoBCtion 
is  too  gress  to  be  read  with  patience. 

^  '  People  of  Cbiro^  peryetie  men  ha^e  led  yon  n^iray*  afod  the^  have 
perished.  God  hath  commanded  me  to  be  miid  and  merci fill  towards 
tne  people,  and  I  have  been  so  towards  you  all.  Is  there  a  man  among 
^(1  so  blind  as  hot  to  see  that  fate  directs  all  my  operations.  Is  there 
a  ttidn  dmoHg  yod  so  incredulous  as  to'  doubt  that  the  whdie  of  the  uhi* 
MtHt  u  subject  to  the  empire  of  destiny.  Let  the  enemies  df  the 
pbople  know,  that  when  tlie« world  began,  it  was  wtiiteu  that  4hbt 
having  destroyed  the  enemies  of  Ismalilm^  and  overthrown  the  croaa* 
t  should  come  from  the  farthest  part  of  the  west  to  fulfil  the  task  which 
18  imposed  upon  me.  Make  the  people  see  that  in  more  than  twenty 
passages  of  the  l^oran,  that  which  has  happened  Has  been  foretolci^ 
and  that  which  will  happen  is  equally  fexplain^d.  1  might  demdhd  bt 
each  of  you  ro  tell  the  most  secret  thoughts  of  his  heart,  Ibr  l  know 
them  ally  even  those  which  you  have  never  dinilged  to  any  one ;  bat 
the  day  will  come  when  all  the  world  tfhall  ktidlw,.by  evidetioe  too 
strong  to  be  denied,  that  I  am  conducted  by  orders  from  above,  and 
that  no  human  efforts  can  prevail  against  me.  Kappy  they  who  are 
Ihe  lifst  to  attach  themseltes  to  me.* 


The  weakest  credulity  could  hardly  forbear  to  smile  at  such 
siiameless  audacity.  He  then  names  a  divan  of  sixty  persons 
to  render  justice  to  the  people,  and  attend, — not  to  their  in* 
terest,  but  the  interests  of  the  French  republic. 

Bonaparte,  notwithstanding  every  act  of  hostility  which  he 
tiad  committed  against  the  Porte,  still  wished  that  power  to 
believe  that  the  French  republic  was  desirous  to  preserve  the 
friendship  which  had  subsisted  between  them.  Urs  object  in 
this  pretence  of  amity  was  to  hinder  the  Turks,  if  possible^ 
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from  leptering  iotp  an  allii^nce  witK  Great  Britain*  apd  qom- 
hi^ing  the  forces  q{  t|he  two  iiiatioQs  io  a,D  attaick.  upon  tbe 
Rreokeby  who  were  now,  by  tbe  deslruotkin  of  their  fleet,  pre- 
vested  receiving  any  succours  from  home  2  buti  tbe  disgube 
was  too  thin  not  to  be  easity  seen  through,  even  by  the  most 
^im-sighted  politicians,  an^  consequently  all  hh  professJons 
qf  ^iendship  were  treat<?d  a5  they  deserved,  by  both  nations, 
TliQ  Turks,  tagtmd  a  treaty  of  ^Uancf  wUh  the  £ngli$h,  and 
they  entered  into  vigorous  measures,  agreeable  to  the  interest 
of  both,  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Egypt. 

Bonaparte,  notwithstanding  his  fradulent  pretence^  did 
not  neglect  the  most  active  means  to  defeat  the  combination 
of  his  enemies,  and  accordingly  he  prepared  an  ei^pedition 
into  Sjrfia  to  punish  the  Djezzar  Pacha  for  his  friendly  recep- 
tion of  Ibrahim  Bey,  and  to  destroy  the  preparations  of  the  « 
Porte,  and  the  English,  against  Egypt.    Before  he  departed 
for  the  graqd  expedition,  he  was  desirous  to  get  possession  of 
Sn^Zi  iQ  order  to  secure  his  great  object,  the  possession  of 
India;  and  likewise  to  ascertain  the  e;cistenc^  of  the  canal 
which  was  said  to  join  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean. 
He  departed  for  Suiez  on  the  22d  of  December,^' and  took  pos- 
session of  it  on  the  6th  of  January.    He  there  learnt  that  the 
Djezzar  had  been  nominated  Pacha  of  Damascus  and  Egypt, 
that  he  was  collecting  his  troops  to  oppose  him,  and  that  a 
part  of  them  had  already  approached  El  Arish,  which  was 
only  one  day*8  journey  from  the  desert.    After  getting  every 
thing  in  readiness  for  his  march  into  Syria,  he  sent  his  batter- 
ing artillerj^  to  be  shipped  at  Alexandria,  and  gave  orders  to 
Admiral  Perree  to  sail  with  the  Juno,  the  Alceste,  and  ano^ 
ther  frigate,  to  cruize  before  Jaffa,  and  be  ready  to  co-operate 
with  tbe  army  on  shore  :  but  before  his  departure  he  addres-. 
sed  the  following  letter  to  the  Djezzar : — 

<  Sinae  I  came  into  Egypt  I  have  told  you  many  times  that  my  id^ 
tenViaa  was  not  Ip  make  war  against  you^  but  againat  the  Mameluke*. 
Yoo  have  ^iven  no  answer  to  ooy  repeated  overtures.  I  told  yoa  thai  X 
desired  you  to  drive  Ibrahim  fiey  from  the  frontiers  of  Egypt;  so  far 
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fron  that  yoa  hare  sent  troops  to  Gaza,  and  even  to  El-Aiish,  whieh 
is  six  leagues  within  the  territory  of  Egypt.  I  will  march  in  a  few  tfayt 
against  St.  John  d*Acre.  fiut  why  should  I  take  away  the  few  yeartf 
that  remain  from  the  life  of  an  old  man  whom  I  have  never  seen.  I 
wish  to  be  merciful  not  only  towards  the  people,  but  towards  the  great. 
You  have  no  reason  to  be  my  enemy,  for  yon  were  formerly  the  enemy 
of  the  Mamelukes;  become  again  my  friend  and  the  enemy  of  the  Mik- 
melukes  and  the  English,  and  I  will  do  you  as  much  good  as  I  intend 
to  do  yoa  harm.  Send  me  your  answer  by  the  messenger,  who  has  full 
powers  to  treat  with  you.  I  shall  set  out  for  St.  John  d'Acre  the  iMth 
of  the  month :  1  must  before  that  time  have  your  answer.' 


To  this  epistle  no  answer  was  retarned. 

The  effective  force  of  the  army  destined  for  the  expedition 
into  Syria  amounted  to  12,943  men.  Prompt  and  extraor- 
dinary measares  were  taken  at  Cairo>  to  collect  together  the 
necessary  number  of  camels  and  mules  for  the  carrying  of 
every  thing  requisite  for  the  passage  of  an  army  through  the 
desert;  artillery^  provisions^  water,  ammunition^  &c.  Gun- 
boats had  been  constructed  at  Bonlac,  and  brought  to  Da- 
mietta,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  navigation  of  the 
lake  Menzale.  The  army  was  soon  put  in  motion,  and  on 
the  21st  of  February  General  Regnier,  who  commanded  the 
advanced  guard,  appeared  before  El-Arisb ;  but  in  describing 
the  progress  of  Bonaparte  through  these  distant  regions,  we 
have  no  guide  except  the  account  published  by  his  favourite 
general,  Bexthl^r.  Making  allowances  for  national  partiali- 
ties, his  narrative  is  minute  and  exact,  and  on  the  whole 
seems  very  faithful. 

*  While  General  Regnier  proceeded  on  the  right  of  El- 
Arish,*  says  this  writer,  *  General  Lagrange  advanced  with 
rapidity  over  the  sand-hills,  which  command  El-Arish,  where 
he  took  a  position,  and  planted  his  artillery.  General  La- 
grange caused  the  charge  to  be  beat,  when  the  advanced 
guard  threw  themselves  with  rapidity  from  the  right  and  lefk 
on  the  village,  which  he  attacked  in  front.  The  enemy  oc- 
cupied  the  village,  which  stands  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
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dieatre;  it  consists  of  stooe  houses,  with  battkmeots  dn  the 
4op,  and  is  protected  by  a  fort.  Notwithstanding  the  most 
obstinate  resistance,  and  a  violent  fire,  the  village  was  carried 
by  the  bayonet.  The  enemy  retired  into  the  fort,  but  with 
such  precipitation,  that  in  shutting  the  gates  they  excluded 
about  200  men,  who  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  General 
Regnier  the  same  evening  blockaded  the  fort  of  El-Arisch. 
At  the  same  time  he  observed  a  reinforcement  of  caValry  and 
infantry  of  the  enemy  escorting  a  convoy  with  provisions  for 
£l-Arisch,  and  this  reinforcement  continually  increased  till 
the  i5th,  when  the  enemy,  emboldened  by  their  superiority 
in  cavalry^  encamped  within  half  a  league  of  El-Arisch,  on  a 
plain  covered  by  a  very  steep  ravine,  where  they  considered 
themselves  as  safe  from  an  attack. 

^General  Regnier  having  acquainted  General  Kleber,  who 
had  arrived  with  his  division,  with  his  project  of  surprising 
the  enemy  in  their  camp  at  El-Arisch,  during  the  night, 
which  project  was  approved  by  General  Kleber.  Du- 
ring the.  night  btween  the  26th  and  27th,  a  part  of  Regnier's 
division  turned  the  ravine  which  covered  the  camp  of  the 
Mameluks,  fell  upon  the  enemy,  killed  or  made  prisoners  such 
as  could  not  escape  by  flight,  and  took  a  great  number  of 
horses  and  camels,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  provi- 
sions, stores,  ammunition,  &c. ;  two  Beys,  and  some  Califfs, 
were  kilFed  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  Commander  in  Chief 
had  left  Cairo  on  the  22d,  and  arrived  on  the  29th  at  El-Arisch, 
where  at  the  same  time  were  to  join  the  park  of  artillery,  the 
division  of  General  Bon,  and  that  of  General  Lanncs.  Gene^ 
ral  Regnier'hdd  ordered  a  few  cannon  shot  to  be  fired  against 
the  fortress,  and  had  already  began  to  advance  his  line  of  at- 
tack ;  but  not  being  furnished  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
unmunition  to  batter  it  in  breadth,  he  summoned  the  com- 
mander of  the  fort,  and  closed  in  the  blockade ;  he  hi^d  also 
advanced. a  mine  under  one  of  the  towers,  which,  however, 
was  counterqiined  by  the  enemy.  The  army  took  a  position 
before  EUAriscIu  On  the  SOth,  Bonaparte  ordered  one  of 
5  Q 
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the  eastle  to  be  cannonaded;  the  breach  being  opened^  be 
summooed  the  place  to  surrender.  The  garrison ,  waa  com* 
posed  of  Arnautes  and  Maugrabins,  all  rude  barbarians,  whb^ 
out  leaders,  uninformed  in  any  of  the  principles  of  war  ae« 
knowledged  by  civilized  nations.  Their  answer  was,  that  they 
^ere  willing  to  come  out  with  their  arms  and  baggage,  as  it 
was  their  wish  to  go  to  Acre.  Bonaparte  was  anxious  to  sparB 
the  effusion  of  his  soldiers'  blood ;  he  delayed  the  assault. 
At  length,  on  the  2d  March,  the  garrison,  consisting  of  1600 
men,  surrendered,  on  condition  of  being  permitted  to  retire  to 
Baydal,  by  the  desert.  Some  of  the  Maugrabins  entered  into 
the  French  service.  We  found  in  the  fortress  aboui  250 
horses,  two  dismounted  pieces  of  artillery,  and  several  days 
provisions.  The  guides  led  General  Kleber  astray  in  the 
desert,  as  also  the  divisions  of  Bon  and  Lannes,  who  bad  fol- 
lowed his  steps.  The  troops sufiered  severely  from  thirst,  and 
their  absence  alarmed  Bonaparte,  who  retreated  into  the  de- 
sert until  the  army  was  concentrated. 

^On  the  Gth  of  March,  the  head-quarters  of  the  army 
marched  to  Kati  Jonnesse,  the  first  village  of  Palestine,  aa 
you  get  out  of  the  desert,  and  from  which  you  discover  the 
cultivated  plain  of  Gaza.  General  Regnier's  division  had 
orders  to  remain  at  El-Arisch  till  dispositions  were  made  for 
putting  the  fortress  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  the  park  of  ar-^- 
iillery  in  motion.  At  a  league  and  a  half  distance  irom  Kao 
Jotmesse,  we  discovered  on  the  road  a  few  columns  of  gra- 
nite, and  some  fragments  of  marble  dispersed  here  Md  xhtre^ 
which  betokened  the  remains  of  an  ancient  monument,  a  weil^ 
bearing  the  name  of  which,  is  to  be  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  but,  upon  examination,  it  appeared  more  probable  that^ 
from  the  appearances  of  the  remaining  ruins,  it  was  k  place 
where  the  caravans  stopped  to  take  in  water  at  the  entrance 
of  the  desert  which  separates  Syria  from  Egypt.  Abdalia 
Pacha  and  the  Mameluks  encamped  in  the  front  of  Kan 
Jounesse,  informed  of  the  ap^noacii  of  our  army,  raised  their 
camp  during  the  niglu  of  the  Gth,  and  fell  back  upon  Gaza. 
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<0b  the  ftfa  the anny  marched  against  Gaza;  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  leagues  froox  that  fortreas,  we  perceived  upon  the 
heighto  a  body  .of  cavalry  uf  th€  eneiny.  Bonaparte  formed 
Us  three  divisiooa,  each  into  a  square  body ;  that  of  IQeber 
was  ordered  to  march  against  Gaza ;  General  Bon's  divi&ion 
marad  agamat  the  centre ;  that  of  General  Lannes  was  to  oc^^ 
eopy  the  heights  on  our  righty  in  order  to  turn  those  timt 
were  possesaed  by  the  enemy's  cavalry.  The  enemy  madf 
aemani  nMiveiiiients,  aod^  from  changing  their  poaiuons,  seem* 
cd  iindeeided.  They  at  length  put  themselves  in  motion  to 
edraaee  toaral^s  us;  they  however  made  immediately  a  retror 
0niide  oaovement;  we  marched  against  them  with  fixed 
hayonets,  upon  whieh  they  wkfadrew.  Kleber's  divi6i<)p  cut 
off  aod  killed  several  of  their  riflemen ;  our  cavalry  also  ma- 
naeovred  to  entice  and  attaekf  hot  they  could  not  succeed  in 
engaging  the  hostile  cat^alry,  who  disappeared  altogether  at 
the  clone  of  the  day.  The  army  was  at  three  quarters  of  a 
kagne  io  ffoot  oi  Gaza,  which  had  been  evacuated  since  the 
noroif^.  The  head-qufu'iers  wene  eaiablisbed  at  Gassa^  and 
the  army  todc  its  portion  upon  the  l^ights. 

'Gaza  has  a  circular  fort,  in  good  condition,  forming  in  the 
interior  a  pentagon  of  tdiout  40  toises  (240  feet)  in  diameter, 
it  coBtnkied  ISifiOOlb.  of  powder,  several  cannon,  a  quantity 
of  carcases,  caitridges,  with  a  lai^ge  store  of  warlike  provisions. 
Id  the  town  were  also  found  about  100,000  rations  of  biscuit, 
with  much  rice,  tobacco,  many  tents,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
barley.  The  inhabttaals  had  sent  commissioners  to  meet 
Bonaparte,  and  were  threrefore  treated  as  friends.  The  Com- 
mander ID  Chief  paased  two  days  in  organizing  the  place  and 
the  country,  both  in  a  civil  and  military  point  of  view.  A 
Divan  was  formed  of  the  principal  Turks  inhabiting  the  town. 
The  pro%*istons  and  ammunition  found  here  were  so  nr>uch 
the  more  acceptable,  as  the  supplies  which  were  to  have  been 
sent  after  us  from  Cathick  were  greatly  delayed,  from  the 
difficulty  of  conveyance  across  the  des^t. 
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*Tfae  main  body  of  the  army  began  toadvmnoe  tofwards  Jaffi^ 
where  the  enemy  were  collectiog  their  forces,  for  the  purpaae 
of  making  a  stand.  We  eneamped  on  the  11th  at  EadodeSy 
and  on  the  12th  at  Ramlay,  a  town  inhabited  for  the  greater 
part  by  Christians.  We  there  foand  some  magaaines  of  bis- 
euity  which  the  enemy  had  not  time  to  remove.  We  afao 
found  some  at  the  village  of  Ledda.  Some  of  the  roving 
Arabs  attempted  to  plunder  these  villages,  but  were  repulsed 
by  our  advanced  parties.  The  division  under  General  Kleber, 
which  formed  the  advanced  guard,  marched  to  Jafih.  The 
enemy,  on  his  arrival,  entered  the  body  of  the  plaee,  and  can^ 
nonaded  his  division,  whilst  it  took  its  position,  Bonaparte 
and  the  other  bodies  of  the  army  arriving  in  succession,  Kle- 
ber's  division  and  the  cavalry  were  ordered  to  advance  to  tiie 
banks  of  Lahoya,  about  two  leagues  on  the  way  to  Acre,  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  the  siege  of  Jafla. 

'The  folk>wing  day  the  division  of  Bon  and  Lasne  formed 
the  investment  of  the  place.  They  were  encamped  on  the 
adjoining  heights,  from  which,  in  the  evening,  the  town  was 
reeonuoitered.  The  point  of  attack  was  fixed  on  to  the  south 
of  the  town,  where  the  heights  make  an  approach  to  the  high- 
est and  strongest  part  of  the  fortifications.  Jaflh  is  enclosed 
by  a  wall,  but  without  any^  fosse,  and  flanked  by  towers  pro- 
vided with  cannon.  Towards  the  sea  are  two  forts,  which  de- 
fend the  harbour  and  the  road.  The  place  appeared  weU 
provided,  with  the  means  of  defence. 

*in  the  preceding  night  the  trenches  were  opened,  and  ex- 
ertions were  used  to  open  a  battery  in  breach  against  the  moat 
conunanding  of  the  square  towers,  an'd  two  counter  batteries. 
Another  battery  was  also  erected  to  the  north  of  the  place,  to 
make  a  diversion  by  a  false  attack.  The  L6tb,  as  well  as  the 
preceding  day,  was  employed  in  completing  our  works.  The 
enemy  attempting  two  sallies,  but  were  driven  back  with  consi- 
derable loss.  The  batteries  then  opened  their  fire,  and  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  evening  a  breach  was  made,  which  appeared  to 
be  practicable.    An  assault  was  ordered,  and  the  22d  brigade 
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of  l%lit  carbiiieefs  wis  tbe  fint  to  admnce.  They  were  led 
by  tbe  Adjtitantft^Genenil  Rambeaud  and  Netherwood^  wkk 
Vemois,  an  officer  of  the  engineers.  They  had  with  them 
the  worioneii  of  the  iengineefi,  and  of  the  artiilery :  the  chief 
of  the  brigade  was  killed.  Onr  brave  fellows  flew  to  the 
breach^  and  ascended  it  in  spite  of  a  flaaking  fire,  which  we 
could  not  by  any  means  subdue,  lliey  made  a  lodgment  m 
the  square  tower,  and  hoisted  our  flag.  The  enemy  made 
erery  efbrt  to  attack  and  repulse  our  troops;  but  these  being 
supported  by  tbe  division  of  GeneraHiannes^  and  by  omr  ar* 
tillery,  which  fired  grape-shot  into  She  town,  following  the 
progress  made  by  our  troops,  advanced  fipom  roof  to  roof,  and 
iiom  street  to  street,  until  they  took  and  hoistiid  our  flag  on 
the  fort.  They  at  length  reached  the  harbour,  and  terror 
seized  the  garrison,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  put  to  the 
sword.  About  300  Egyptians,  wbo  escaped  from  the  assault, 
were  sent  to  Egypt,  and  restored  to  their  families.  We  lost 
about  SO  men  killed  in  the  breach  and  in  the  town,  and  bad 
alio  several  wounded* 

'The  garrison  was  composed  of  about  1200  Turkish  gun^ 
'nersy  about  2500  Mangcabins,  or  Arnauts,  and  some  Egyp* 
tians.  We  found  in  the  place  ten  |Heces  of  cannon,  and 
161b<  howitzers  fcnr  the  field  equipage^  sent  by  the  Grand 
Segnior  to  the  I^ezzar  Pacha,  and  twenty  bad  brass  and 
iron  pieces,  which  were  placed  on  the  ramparts. ' 

^  Bonaparte  being  master  of  all  theforts,  ordered  that  tbe 
inhalntants  should  be  spared;  and  CSeneral  Robin  took  the 
oommand  of  the  place.  He  succeeded  in  extingui^ing  the 
£sorders  which  naturally  f<rilow  an  assault,  resisted  with  ob- 
stinacy by  barbarians,  ignorant  of  lihe  usages  of  warfare 
amongst  civilized  nations.  The  inhabitants  were  protected, 
and  immediately  returned  to  their  own  habitations.  In  the 
harbour  we  found  IS  small  trading  vessels.  Bonaparte  formed 
a  Divan,  consisting  of  the  most  distinguished  Turks  in  tbe 
place:  he  took  the  necessary  measures  for  restoring  it  to  a 
state  of  defence,  and  also  established  an  hospital.  '  Jaffii  was 
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ta  the  army  n  place  of  ib«  highest  importeDce,  «s  it  iecamt 
llie  entrepot  of  evecy  thing  that  waa  to  be  tent  to  us  frapn 
AkxaDdria  and  Dumietta/ 

Such  is  the  aceowt  of  thif  afliiar»  as  given  by  Cpenarai  Bar- 
thter,  the  friend  of  Bonaparte.    Bit  aets  of  atiocity  were  saM 
to  have  been  eommitted  at  this  place,  so  very  atnocioos  as  al«* 
most  to  esceed  ciedibitky.    The  character  of  the  gretft  and 
siighty  Booapartie  is  deeply  involved  in  the  enquiry.    It  it 
the  pen  of  the  historian  only  that  can  intimidate  atiAkion  ii 
tLe  foil  poisession  of  power,  or  guarantee  maakind  from  tl 
atrocities -of  a  licentioas  despotism.    Heooe  the  recorder 
these  events,  if  true,  k  entitled  to  the  thanks  and  admiratn 
o^  the  worlds    If  the  chaises  Bre  not  founded,  the  man  yet 
lives  to  exonemte  his  injored  ebavaoter.    If  he  oannot  refnt^ 
them,  then  must  he  sink  into  his  grsve  loaded  wi^  the  heavjR 
weight  of  such  offences,  and  the  miseratble  prescience  tbMil 
execration  shall  attach  to  his  memory,  instead  of  the  feme\ 
be  coveted.    That  oa  bis  cenotaph  posterity  will  inscribe*-—  I 
tile  venena  Colcha  et  quicquid  usquam  4:oncipiiur  mfajfj 
tructwuiU 

The  gallant  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  in  relathig  tiiese  Uaok 
and  unprecedented  acts  of  croeJty,  expresses  himself  thus: 
*  Had  not  the  iaAnenee  of  power  interfered,  the  act  of  acoo- 
iiation  would  havie  been  preferred  in  a  more  seiemn  manner^ 
and  the  damning  peaofs  prodaoed  by  penitent  agents  of  these 
snniders;  but  neither  nienaces,  reeonnpense,  ifor  promises, 
nan  altogether  stifle  the  cries  of  ootraged  bumanily,  and  the 
day  for  retribotion  of  justice  is  only  delayed. 

<  Bonaparte  having  earned  the  town  of  Jaffa  by  assault, 
iBKny  of  the  garrison  were  put  to  the  sword ;  bitt  the  greater 
{Ntft  flying  into  the  mosques,  and  imploring  mercy  fmm  their 
pursuers,  were  granted  their  lives;  and  let  It  be  well  remem- 
bered, that  an  exasperated  army  in  the  moment  of  revenge, 
when  the  laws  of  war  justified  the  rage,  yet  heard  the  voice 
of  pity,  received  its  impression  and  proudly  refused  to  be 
any  longer  the  executioners  of  an  unresisting  enemy.  Soldiers 
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of  the  Italian  arDiy»  this  is  a  laurel  wreath  worthy  of  your 
fcmei  a  trophy  of  which  the  subsequent  treason  of  an  indi* 
vidttsl  shall  not  deprive  you  I 

<  Three  days  afterwards^  Bonaparte,  who  had  expressed 
much  resentment  at  the  compassion  manifested  by  his  troops, 
and  determined  to  relieve  himself  from  the  maintenance  and 
care  of  three  thousand  eight  hundred  prisoners**  ordered 
them  to  be  marched  to  a  rising  ground  near  Jafla^  where  a 
division  of  French  infantry  formed  against  them.  When  the 
Turks  had  entered  into  their  fatal  aligoment^  and  tl[e 
moarnful  preparations  were  completed,  the  signal  gun  fired. 
VoHies  of  musketry  and  grape  instantly  played  against  them; 
and  Bonaparte,  who  had  been  regarding  the  scene  through  a 
telescope^  when  he  saw  the  sm<rice  ascending,  could  not  re« 
strain  his  joy,  but  broke  out  into  exclamations  of  approval; 
indeed,  be  bad  just  reason  to  dread  the  refusal  of  his  troops 
thus  to  dishonour  themselves.  Kleber  had  remonstrated  in 
the  most  strenuous  manner,  and  the  officer  of  the  Etat  Major 
who  commanded  (for  the  general  to  whom  the  division  be-  « 
longed  was  absent)  even  refused  to  execute  the  order  without 
a  wrttcD  instruction;  but  Bonaparte  was  too  cautious,  and 
sent  Berthier  to  enforce  obedience. 


*  Bonaparte  had  in  person  previously  inspected  the  whole  body, 
amounting  to  near  fi?e  thousand  men,  with  tiiet>bject  of  saving  those 
who  belonged  to  the  towns  he  wa«  preparing  to  attack.  The  age  and 
DoUe  physiognomy  of  a  veteran  Janissary  attracted  his  observation, 
and  he  asked  him  sharply,  *  Old  man,  what  do  you  do  here  V  The 
Jaoitfary,  ondauoted*  replied,  '  I  must  answer  that  question  by  asking 
you  the  same ;  your  answer  will  be,  that  you  came  to  serve  your  Sol- 
tan;  sadid  I  mine.'  The  intrepid  frankness  of  the  reply  excited  uni- 
versa]  interest  in  his  favour :  Bonaparte  even  smiled.  '  He  is  saved/ 
whispered  some  of  hit  aids-de-camp.  '  You  know  not  Bonaparte,' 
et>scrved  one  who  had  served  with  him  in  Italy,  '  that  smile,  I  speak 
from  experience,  doea  aot  proceed  from  the  sentiment  of  benevolence* 
remember  what  I  say. '  The  opinion  was  too  true :  the  Janissaiy  was 
left  io  the  ranks,  doomed  to  death,  and  safiered. 


^ 
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<  When  the  Turks  ba8  all  fallen,  the  French  troops  hu* 
manely  endeavoured  to  put  a  period  to  the  saffieriogsof  the 
wounded,  but  some  time  elapsed  before  the  bayonet  could 
finish  what  the  fire  bad  not  destroyed,  and  probably  many 
languished  days  in  agony.  Several  French  officers,,  by  whom 
these  details  were  partly  furnished,  declared,  that  this  was  a 
scene  the  retrospect  of  which  tormented  their  recoUectien, 
and  that  they  could  not  reflect  on  it  without  horror,  accus* 
tomed  as  they  had  been  to  sights  of  cruelty. 

^  These  were  the  prisoners  whom  Assalini,  in  his  very  able 
work  on  the  plague,  alludes  to,  when  he  says,  that  for  three 
days  the  Turks  shewed  no  symptoms  of  that  disease,  and  it 
was  their  putrifying  remains  which  contributed  to  produce 
the  pestilential  malady  which  he  describes  as  afterwards  mak- 
ing such  ravages  in  the  French  army. 

^  Their  bones  still  lie  in  heaps,  and  are  shewn  to  every  tra- 
veller who  arrives;  nor  can  they  be  confounded  with  those 
who  perished  in  the  assault,  since  this  field  of  butchery  lies  n 
mile  from  the  town. 

*Such  a  fact,  should  not,  however,  be  alleged  without 
some  proof,  or  leading  circumstances  stronger  than  assertioa 
being  produced  to  support  it ;  but  there  would  be  a  want  of 
generosity  in  naming  individuals,  and  branding  them  to  the 
latest  posterity  with  inbmy  for  obeymg  a  command  when 
their  submission  became  an  act  of  necessity,  since  the  whole 
4rmy  did  not  mutiny  against  the  execution;  therefore  to  es* 
tablisb  further  the  authenticity  of  the  relation,  this  only  paa 
be  mentioned,  that  it  was  Bon's  division  which  fired,  .and 
thus  every  one  is  afforded  the  opportunity  of  satbfying  them-' 
selves  respecting  the  truth,  by  enquiring  of  officers  serving 
in  the  different  brigades  composing  this  division. 

/The  next  circumstfince  is  of  a  nature  which  requires  in- 
deed the  mo9t  particular  details  to  establish,  since  the  idea 
can  scarce  be  entertained  that  the  commander  of  an  army 
should  order  his  own  countrymen  (or  if  not  immediately 
such,  those  amongst  whom.he  had  been  naturalized),  to  be 
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llj^iwd  ^of  eiliteAc^^ '^hen  in  a  Mate  wirieh  reqQired  the 
MtdM  oMiMehition.'  But  th«  atmals  of  FVance  record  tlie 
Mghtfii)  enmes'  of  a  Robespiere^  a  Carriere,  and  bistoricil 
inMli  rnvst  nOff  i^te  one  equal  to  anj  wfaich  had  blackened 
lU'pigtt;-'  .•'•'• 

^  Bonaparte  Attdkig  that  his  hospitals  at  Jaffa  were  crowded 
fvMi^ielc^aMrfidr  a  pbyriekMi^  wbiose  nane  should  be  inscrib- 
ed HI  letlcSfs  of  ^d,  iiut  which,  from  inportant  reasons,  can- 
set  be  here  ineetfed;  oo  his  animl  he  entered  into  a  Ibn^ 
eoiif^tiioiii  with  him  respecthg  the  danger  of  contagion, 
e«ni4ading  at  last  wkh  the  rettvark,  that  soiMthing  musif  be 
doie<t»«elife4f  the  etil,  nod  that  the  desttnietion  of  the  sick 
at  pfea^at  in  ihe  ^hospital  was  the  oiM^  meaisure  which  coiiM 
be  tflopled.  I'be  physichin  iihme^  at  the  pfopbsUl,  lK>ld  in 
the  oeaddMceof  viitoe  and  the  caose  of  humanity,  remon^ 
suited^  -^Hfeletnontly,  tl^presenth^  the  cr«M9ty.  as  well  as  the 
amditf  «4ffMi^a  ^td^rv  &at  fitod>dg;'fh»t  Bonaparte  perse- 
feMd^«D^<^tftiace4,  he  indfjgnati^  Mt  the  tent,  with  UiIs 
Hemonbla  dbsetvation t  'Neither  my  prlneijples,  nor  the 
Aaracter  of  my  profession,  wHI  allow  me  to  become  a  mar- 
Mrer;  aod,  Gfcnefal,  vf  sudh  qualities  as  yon  in^ntiate  are 
ftaeesiatytb  fcrm  a  great  nfian,  I  ih^tA:  my  God  tbiit  I  do  not 
possess  tfaem/    , 

'  Bonaparte  was  nut  to  be  dfrerted  from  his  object  by  moral 
constdetatipns ;  he  persevere<jl^  and  found  an  apothecary  who 
(dreadlp^  |tl^<e  ^ejght  of  po^er,  but  who' since  has  m^de^n 
stpui^en^  t)9  >m  foiod  by  uaequivoGally  oonfesaioig  the  fact) 
ooAsenleA  to  become  his  agent,  and  to  administer  poison  to 
the  aide.  €>piam  was  distributed  at  n*^ht  in  gratifying  food, 
the  wretched  unsuspecting  victiny  banqueted,  and  in  a  few 
hours  five  hundred  and  eighty  soldiers,  who  had  suffered  sq 
much  for  their  country,  perished  thus  miserably  by  the  order 
of  ita  idol.  ^  , 

*  If  «  doufct  should  exist  as  to  the  veracity  of  this  state* 
meht,'  continues  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  *  let  the  members  of 
the  loatitttte  at  Cairo  be  asked  what  passed  in  their  sitting 
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after  the  returo  of  Bonaparte  from  Syria  |  they  mil  relate^  UmiI 
the  same  virtuous  physician,  who  relused  to  become  the  de- 
stroy er  of  those  committed  to  bis  protection,  ajCCosed:BoBa- 
parte  of  high  treason  in  the  full  assembly,  against  the  honour 
of  France,  her  children,  and  humanity ;  that  he  entered  into 
the  full  details  of  the  poisoning  of  the  sick,  and  tbe  massacre 
of  tbe  garrison,  aggravating  these  crimes  by  charging  Bona- 
parte, with  strangling,  previously  at  Rosetta,  a  number  of 
French  and  Copts,  who  were  ill  of  the  plague;  thus  proving 
that  this  disposal  of  his  sick  was  a  premeditated  plan,  which 
he  wished  to  iot^roduce  into  general  practice.  In  vain  Bona- 
parte attempted .  to  justify  himself,*  the  member^  aat  petri- 
fied with  terror,  and  almost  doubted  whether  the  scene  pass- 
ing bc^fore.  their  eyes  was  not  illusion.  I  Assuredly  all  these 
procee^ingfij  will  qptbe  found  in  the  minutes  of  t)H(Itiatit ate; 
no,  Boi}i|par.tis's  pojiipy  foresaw  the  daqgerj.  and  power  pfc^ 
duee/i  tt^^  erasiire;.  hut  let  no  man,  calculating  on  the  foro^. 
of  circumstances  which  may  prevent  such  an  avowal  as  ^B^Q* 
licked,  presume  on  this  to  deny  the  whole :  there  are  recocda 
which  reoEiain,  and  which  in  due  season  will  jbe  produced.  In 
tbe  inteciin>  ih\§  representation  will  be  sufficient  to  stimulate 
enqi^iry;  ;^pd  Frenchmen^  ypur  honour  is  indeed  interested 
in  the  examination.'^ 


^Bonaparte  pleaded  that  he  ordered  the  garrison  (o  be  destroyed^ 
because  He  had  hot  provisiOM  to  tnaititain  them,  or  strength  enough  to 
gdSfd  them ;  and'  that  ijt  was  evident  if  they  escaped,  they  would  act 
i^ioit  the  French,,  ainte  amongst  the  prisoners  were  fi?e  hapdred  of 
the  gauisoa  of  Ki*  Ariscb,  who  had  promised  not  to  ser^e  again,  (th«y 
had  been  compelled,  in  passing  through  Jaffa,  by  the  commandant 
to  serve) ;  and  that  he  destroyed  the  sick  to  prevent  contagion^  and 
save  themselves  from'  falMng  into  the  hands  ofthe  Turks;  but  these  ar- 
guments, however  specious,  wete  refuted  directly,  and  Bonaparte  was 
at  last  obliged  to  rest  bis  defence  on  the  positions  of  MachiaveL  When 
be  after  irards  left  £gypt,.  the  Sea  vans  were  so  angry  ai  being  left  be- 
hind, eontraiy  to  promise,  that  they  eleoled  the  physician  president  of 
thd  Institute  3  an  act  which  spoke  for  itself  fully/ 
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Dunog  the  short  peace  which  lately  existed  between  Prance 
and  Great  Britain,  a  complaint  was  entered  by  General  An- 
dreossi,  the  ambassador  of  Bonaparte  at  the  court  of  London; 
and  Sir  Robert  Wilson  was  charged  with  having  uttered  atro- 
eious  calumnies  against  the  French  army  and  their  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  For  vindicating  Bonaparte's  conduct  from 
charges  so  inhuman  and  disgracefuli  the  ambassador  of  Prance, 
in  his  note  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  appeals  to  the  report  of 
Colonel  Sebastiani,  who  had  been  sent  by  Bonaparte  as  a 
commercial  agent  into  Syria  and  Egypt.  But  the  treatmeitt 
which,  in  several  instances,  that  officer  received,  was  not  flat- 
tering, as  to  the  character  or  impressions  which  the  French 
had  left  in  the  East.  We  shall  not  p|esume  to  speak  with 
certainty  of  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  th^rench  Commander 
in  Chief;  but  while  Andreossi  resided  in  London,  he  was  pos- 
sessed with  the  best  means  of  vindicating,  if  falsely  aspersed, 
the  name  and  character  of  his  master,  the  first  consul  of 
Fjance. 

The  courts  (rf  law  were  open  for  instituting  an  enquiry,  and 
carrying  on  a  trial,  which  would  have  done  justice  to  the  par- 
ties, and  placed  the  truth;  in  a  conspicuous  point  The 
charge  was  worthy  of  so  serious  a  proceeding.  It  afiected 
the  dearest  interests  or  good  name  of  Bonaparte;  it  was  made 
by  an  officer  of  high  character;  and,  if  the  accusation  had 
been  fahe,  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  was  not  ah  eye-witness^ 
but  spoke  upon  what  he  deemed  sufficient  authority,  would 
have  honourably  embraeed  every  proper  opportunity  of  re- 
tracting his  assertions,  and  pointing  out  the  nteans  by  whieh 
he  had  been  misled.  The  divlsbn  of  Bon  was  specified  af 
the  body  of  soldiers  who  were  compelled  to  fire  on  the  pri- 
sooera  of  Jaffa;*  and  surely  a  sufficient  number  of  that  divisioa 
was  to  fce  found  in  France, 'Who^  if  the  statement  were  not 
tree,  could  by  solemn  testimony,  have  wiped  tfway  the  i^ 
preach  of  so  foul  a  deed.  Many  members  of  the  Institute  at 
Cairo  were  then  residing  at  Paris,  and  could  easily  have  ap- 
peared at  London,  and)  by  an  honourable  avowal  of  the  truth. 
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have  refuted,  if  ill  founded^  those  charges  of  iohumanity  wbiefa 
they  are  represented  as  having  indignaDtiy  made  against  the 
conduoC  and  character  of  the  ComiQander  in  Chief*  Even 
Andreossi  himself  had  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  army  of 
jglgypt,  andy  if  all  had  been  fair  and  honourable,  he  mighty 
from  peraonal  knowledge^  have  said  and  done  much  to  vindi- 
cate bis  master.  But  while  no  such  methods  were  pursued, 
though  a  grievous  charge  was  made  in  such  dir^ qt  terms,  sua-: 
picions  will-rest  upon  the  character  of  Bonaparte,  and  nothiog 
but  a  direct  proof  of  innocence  will  wash  away  the  stain^ . 


CHAP.  XVII, 

mm  tttSKCH  ADVAvrei»-^iA  6fDNBY  sintd  tftfitts  itsmtc 
rwTttxA — BONAPAftUt  ctm^tscfts  rtriB  ftlttcnB  &t  sy. 

JOHN  d'aCRB — THB  PACHA  AL  d'JEZZAR  IS  ASSISTlBli  ll¥ 

tait  i^ifctrisn — ^bonapartb  tntMAts  iBHAfttM  m¥-^ 

PtJSn^S  THB    srSGB    OT    v'AtKk  WtTff  MBAt  PtKf*^ 
'   dBLICStOO    TO     ABANDON    TtiB     SlBOB^ItBTVBN^      Iim> 
t^tf^ — HIS  COMMANDING   <SfBNlUS — Hilift'lBtTlOiWSi 

AsT£^tb«  dreadful  afiair  at  Ja0a^  Alt  Fceneh  anny  marohttl 
(HiHrard  to  Zeta.  Abdalla  Pacha,  with  about  1 000  hoise,  was 
on  ithe  bfifbc^  of  Korsumi  having  an  his  left  a  body  of  about 
$0|000  NapkHMiana,  who  aitc«|»ied  the  jaaoMtwQ. .  His  plaa 
wa^  to  arr^t  tbe  progress  of  the  Fr^Mh  army,. by  takingapo* 
sition  <»  tbeir  flanks  to  b^iais  thenn^  and  to  oblige  thern-  to 
Qome  t»  a4ttbii.  amongMi  tha  mountains  of  Napbas^  for  ttie 
purpose  of  retarding  their  maneh  t^  Acre.  Tbe  divmo  of 
La«ne  was  ordered  to  match' focwfcd  to  the  rights  ia  order  to 
cut  off  AbdaUa  Pacha  frona  tbe  Napibousians,  and  to  discon- 
cert bis  plan,  by  forciog  bim  to  y<;ire«(t  ettjher  to  Acre  or  to 
Pmd^s,    This  dWisioni  Uwneiaway  by  its  ai^MiF,  advBoced 
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amongst  the  moanteins,  and  attacked  the  Naplousians^  who 
took  to  flight,  and  were  pursued  too  far  by  the  French  light 
infantry.  Bonaparte  perceived  that  the  army  waa  continuing 
its  march,  by  pursuing  the  Pacba^  who  had  tdien  the  road  !• 
Acre;  he,  however,  several  times  recalled  the  light  infantry, 
who  were  engaged  in  ft  difficult  contest  among  (he  rocks, 
and  which  could  answer  no  purpose.  It  fell  back,  after  re- 
peated orders;  but  the  Naplousrans,  kx^king  on  this  move« 
meot  as  a  retreat,  pursued  them,  firing  on  them  from  the 
locks,  by  which  means  they  wounded  about  thirty  men,  and 
kilkd  Citizen  Barthelemyj  chief  of  the  69th  demi-brigade; 
they  were  checked,  however,  at  the  opening  into  the  moan-, 
tain.  This  affair  cost  the  Naplouskina  more  than  200  men 
in  killed  and  wounded.  The  French  army  was  under  arms 
all  nighty  near  the  town  of  Zetta,  about  one  league  from 
Korsum*  On  the  26th  they  encamped  at  Sabarjeu,  near  the 
opening  of  the  defiles  of  Moujit  Carmel,  on  the  plain  of  Acre, 
Geneial  Kleber  marched  upon  Caifia,  which  the  Naplousians 
atia^^oaed  on  the  iipproach  of  the  French^  who  there  ip«nd 
jX^fiOO  rattoDS  of  biscuit,  and  as  jmany  of  riee« 

It  was  vpon  the  1st  ot  September  tW  the  Grand  Signior 
declared  war  agaii^st  Fraftce;  and  an  anpy,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  was  to  cross  the  straits  of  Constao- 
tinople^  traverse  Asia  Minor,  and  join  Al-Jeszar  in  Syria.  A 
fleet  was  to  be  sent  into  the  Levant  to  co-operate  with  the 
a^y  on  land,  and,  by  compact  with  the  British  government 
w  William  Sidney  Smith,  with  a  few  vessels  beion^g  to  his 
own  nutian,  was  ;to  have  an  important  coBamacid  in  naval  af« 
fiuis.  .  la  autun^n.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  left.Portsmputh,  on 
hoard  the. Tigre  of  84  guns,  and  a  squadron  of  Turkish  vesseh^ 
was  rc^ady  before  the  end  of  September  to  sail  from  Uie*  J>ar# 
daneUes,  and  yet  it  was  not  till  tb(^  beginning  of  F^ebruary 
Aat  Sir' Sidney  Smith  appeaced  off  the  coast  of  Alexandria, 
andboaabarfied  the  city  and  the  vessels  in  the  harbour. ,    . 

.^Lfter.  tlie  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  Sir  Sidney,  Smith 
was  apprehensive  that  the  appearance  of  the  French  army 
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while  Jezzar  was  unsupported,  would  strike  them  with  terror, 
and  disconcert  the  schemes  of  recovering  Egypt,  and  there- 
fore he  sailed  fof  St.  John  d'Acre,  with  the  Tigre,  and  the 
two  frigates  Theseus  and  Alliance;  and  now  he  watched  the 
movements  of  the  forces  of  Bonaparte. 

The  French  army  marched  by  Csesaria  towards  St.  John 
d^Acre,  and,  about  the  close  of  the  evening,  arrived  at  the 
bafiks  of  a  river  which  could  not  easily  be  forded,  and  which 
winds  slowly  through  a  tract  of  marshy  land,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  town.  But  a  bridge  was  constructed,  and 
other  preparations  were  made,  during  the  silence bf  the  night; 
and,  though  Jezzar  was  in  force  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
liver,  yet,  upon  the  following  morning,  the  army  of  Bona* 
parte  sustained  little  injury  in  passing  over. 

As  the  battering  cannon  could  not  be  dragged  across  the 
desert  from  Egypt,  Vice-Admiral  Peere  had  been  ordered  to 
have  them  conveyed  by  sea  from  Alexandria  to  JaBk.  This 
was  a  necessary,  but  hazardous  attempt,  for  ships  of  Britain 
and  Constantinople  were  cruizing  in  the  Levant.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  design  was  communicated  to  Sir  Sidney  Smithy 
and  he  stationed  the  Theseus  off  Jaffa  to  intercept  the  con- 
voy. The  flotilla,  which  consisted  of  a  corvette  and  nine 
gun-boats,  was  first  seen  from  the  Tigre  itself,  and  the  crew 
of  that  ship  took  seven  of  thesmaller  vessels  as  they  were 
doubling  a  point  of  land  near  Mount  Carmel.  Thus  the 
French  were  disappointed  of  the  artillery  which  they  expected; 
and  Bonaparte  issued  orders  for  sending  him  the  battering 
cannon  which  had  been  left  at  Dainietta.  In  thetnean  time/ 
the  commander  in  chief  took  possession  of  ail  etibinence 
which  commanded  the  town  of  Acre;  and,  upon  ihe  20th  of 
MaVt^h;  be  opened  trenches  upon  the  east  side  of  the  city,  and 
within  a'few  yards  bf  the  wall. 

*^'  As  Bonaparte  approached  St.  John  d'Acre,  the  Pasha  of 
Jezzar  was  Upon' the  point  of  leaving  the  city,  with  his  wo- 
nren  and  effects,  but  the  triumphs  of  the  French  had  made 
him  BfraTd;  1)Ut  'he  was  encouraged  and  kept  at  his  postbf 
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die  td vice  and assikaote: of  f^  Sidney  Smith..  Thai  enter* 
pnzing  officer  badsent'toSt*  Jobnd'Acre  Colonel.  Philipeaiu^^ 
vho  had  contiuaed  in.hia  lavoar  and  inti^rest ainoe he aiM 
iMted  ban  to  escape  ftonthfe  -|nria«Ei  of  the  TeaD|fle  in  Pari% 
«id,.at  the  sarnie  liose^/abo  Oaptaitt  Milldr'of  thaTheieu 
weal  Ho  the  aid  of  Al  Jeazar.  These  two  :experienced  and 
acdva  anginci^  exetted  their  bdst  abilities  to  put'  the  town  in 
a  proper  state  of  defence;  bat^  upon  the-,  ninth  day  of  the 
siege^  a  breach  was  made  inrone  bf-  the-toweia^  ihtegh  thb 
Freacb  batteries  wer^ooly  sopplied  with  fieM  pieces;  for  the 
walls  were  net  strongs  and.tlaf  defence  of  the  town  was  pre*^ 
osrions.  -They  had  ialso<  drif  en  a  mine;  in  U-der  to  blow  up  the 
coontcrscarpi'  bat;  wbcni  sprung  with  the  highest  espectationa 
of  soccess/  it  was  fbnrid  to  have  been  inaofficicB^  and  did 
little  aM>re  than  slightlyt  injure  the  glacis. 

The  French  army,  being  eUted  with  their  victory  at  Jaflk» 
sprang  into  tbe  breach;  and,  being  rcf^olscd'wlth  great  loss, 
MalU,  with  'two  other  officers^  were  killed  in  the  ittack.  Some 
hatteriog  cannon  had  been  brought  to  Jafia,  which  was  the 
Fianch  depository  for  the  mtBtary.stores,  but. they  could  not 
be  tranaported  to  Acre,  on  accoont  of  the  British  ahi^M  which 
were  stationed  in  their  way.  '  The  town  and  haHbonr  of  Caiffii 
were  iode^  possessed  by  tbe  French,  and  Jilmbert,  who  was 
entrusted  with  the  cominaiid,  h^  annoyed  th^  squadron  of 
^  Sidney  Smith ;  hnt'itin  tbe  ships  of  ihia  comitiodore  had 
tbe  conMmnd  of  the  40a«  Illeprived  as  General  Bonaparte 
was  of  a  necessary  supply  Of  merei  powerful  artillery,  hecoor 
tinaed  to  piah  on,  the  siege,  and  made  another  tSm  to  enter 
the  town^  but  Mill  the. attempt  was  as  unsuccessful  as  it  waa 
dangerous.     . 

The  ei)ttinoctial  gales  beifl(;  over,  and  anePemy  at  aea  ablet 
to  annoy  binoi  Sir  Sidney  Smith  anchored  in  the  road  of  St. 
John  d'Acre/  The  situation  of  that  place  was  such  as  to 
stand  in  nejed  of  his  immediate  assistance  and  In  the  ba^^d* 
ous  enterprises  of  the  siege,  the  marines  and  sailors  of  Mr 
squadron,  readily  and  with  eagerness  engaged.    They  joiac4 
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ihe  TufUah  garriioo,  who  wore  andkr  tbe  ctenMMl  of  M 
ieaauttp  andy-  with  uoiitA  ooutttge^  a  Yigonxu  salfy  was  imid^ 
finm  tbe  <fort.  The  gimnd  abjeot'  ivas  tt»  dbttnyy  Aie  milit 
yduA  Ae  Ftenth  was  pudiing  forward  wi|k  to  mudidiBgcar 
i»the  tow4«  Th^  Tiiricish  iotceu^  with  aarifie  coaragt,  bwi 
iot  with  snficient  sileiice^  approached  the  worh»of  the  Frtedi 
before  the  daniD  of  daf»  aad  fought  with  eooddcaaWe  affbot. 
The  BritiBh  enteved  the  mine)  ditoovered  ks  tArectioo^  und 
dattiaged  the  wwka }  hot  this  impovtant  semcc^  was  ^ifonwd 
at  great  expepce*  Amoog  nl^  wpanded  were  Lieutenairf 
\Hri|^>  yAo  t^oromaoded  the  piooceis,  fjiemeaattt  Beatde  of 
the  mariaet,  asd  Mr.  JaMrerki^  a  midifaipaia^  of  the  f^ve. 
Among  those  who  were  idUed  ware  Major  ONiieUI»  of  ^tfae  ma^ 
rines,  whose  aUil  and  senrices  wert  highly  fakiabld  tiO^Britaia, 
and  who,  at  the  taking  of  the  Ca||e<if  Qoai  Haj|ley  was  the 
fiiBt  man  who  enterad  the  woritt.  : 

.  Geoeeal  Berthier  bean  testimony  ta  the  taafSiy  «r  t hlfii 
English.  <The  enemy/  says  be,  ^ac  d^r-hreoky  baiwe  on 
with  an  atuok  against  oar  left  and  centve ;  eaoh  eolnmn  Wita 
headed  by  nawsl  troops  belonging  to  (he  ESpglish  ships,  and 
their  oe|oiirs  were  seen  waving  in  oongnnction  with  those  «f 
Djezaar,  and  die  batletfies  weite  all  utatined  by  EngKsb  ttoops. 
The  enemy  made  an  attempt  to  snrpHse  our  advanced  posts^ 
bnt  their  design  me^  seen  through  :  we  receitred  (hem  with  a 
brisk  fife  from  oar  pamllelsy  and  all  that  attempted  to  appear 
against  us  were  either  killed  lot  ivounded.  The  -encwy  oki* 
mately  retired  without  gaining  an  inch  ttowards  destroyitigour 
Wdrfcs;  The  central  cohimn  acted  with  more  obstiAt  cy— thdr 
object  was  to  penemite  to  the  entrance  of  oar  roiM  i  hhty 
were  commanded  by  Captain  Thomas  Oldfield :  he  lid^ancecl 
boldly  towards  the  entrance  of  the  mine,  at  4he  head  of  some 
of  bis  intrepid  ooaotiyafien ;  they  attaeked  like  heroes,  and 
were  received  by  heroes ;  death  only  checked  their  bcrld  ca- 
rser  $  the  remainder  retreated,  and  took  refoge  in  the  fortress. 
The  approaches  of  oar  parallels  remained  covered  with  the 
Asadlaodiesof  EogMsh  and  of  Tuilcs.    The  coiipseof  CSaptei^ 
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Thoaias  Oldfield  was  carried  oflF  by  oar  grenadiers;  they 
bfooght  tiim  to  oar  bead-quarters;  be  was  at  the  point  of 
death,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  was  no  mare;  his  sword,  to 
which  he  had  done  so  much' honoor,  was  also  honoured  after 
bis  death;  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  one  of  our  grenadiers:; 
he  was  buried  amongst  us,  and  he  has  oarried  with  him  the 
esteem  of  the  French  army/ 

When  Ibrahim  Bey  fled  from  Egypt,  he  took  the  route  of 
Damascus ;  and  by  his  instigations,  together  with  the  infla* 
ence  of  Al  Jezzar,  the  whole  regions  <rf  Syria  were  in  com- 
motion. While  Bonaparte  was  carrying  on  the  siege  of  St. 
John  d'Acre,  corps  of  Mameluks  appeared  in  force,  large 
parties  of  troops,  an  tbe  interest  of  Constantinople,  weie  pass*- 
ing  the  river  Jordan,  and  tbe  Arabs  were  assembling  in  vast 
numbers  among  the  mountains  of  Samaria,  and  upon  the 
heights  of  Lubi.  General  Junot,  who  occupied  the  posts  of 
Saflet  and  Nazareth,  was  in  imminent  danger  from  tbe  in- 
creasing numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  Klebcr  was  sent  with  \iis 
division  to  support  him.  This  general  pursued  his  route  by 
Nazareth,  and  when  under  the  height  of  Sed- Ja|ii,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lubi  and  Cana,  the  enemy  io  multitudes 
rushed  into  the  plain,  but  were  put  to  flight,  and  driven  with 
precipitation  across  the  Jordan. 

Upon  the  1 1th  of  April,  the  desultory  forces  which  were 
threatening  the  French  invaders  assembled  from  all  points  to* 
ward  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Tabor;  and  imagination, 
combined  with  fear,  having  magnified  their  numbers,  stated 
them  at  40,000  or  50,000.  So  vast  an  army  on  tbe  plains  of 
EsdreloB,  or  Fuli,  created  in  the  breast  of  Bonaparte  the  most 
serious  alarms.  He  was  aware  of  tbe  danger  which  such  nu- 
merous hosts  might  occasion,  if  they  approached  the  vicinity 
of  St.  John  d'Acre,  and  therefcNre  he  resolved  to  meet  them  at 
a  distance  and  give  tbem  battle. 

Leaving  tbe  divisions  of  Regnier  and  Lannes  to  carry  for- 
ward the  siege,  he  departed  from  Acre  on  tbe  iSth  of  April, 
and  proceeded  to  the  assistance  of  Generals  Kleber  and  Ju- 
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not.  He  had  in  hit  party  thfc  difisioii  of  Baby  eight  field- 
pieceS)  and  that  part  of  the  eavahrj  which  had  act  already  he&k 
sent  toward  the  streams  of  the  Jordan.  Upon  the  aaomiDg 
of  the  following  day,  he  arrived  at  the  heig bti  of  Fail,  atid 
saw  Genera)  Kieber  surrounded  by  a  nnmbcr  of  oa^aby^ 
whieh  must  have  exceeded  20^0005  and  various  partiea  of  Hbk 
enemy  were  hovering  at  a  distance  in  difierent  diretftidos. 

In  this  critical  situation  Bonaparte  adopted  the  most  de- 
eisive  measures.  Rampen  was  sent,  with  a  large  reinforee^ 
ment,  to  the  assistance  of  Kieber}  La  Turq  wris  dispatched^ 
with  the  cavalry  under  his  commandi  toattaclt  a  body  of  Ma* 
meluks;  and  General  Vial  was  cdmmanded  to  assume  a  poit 
upon  the  mountains,  which  might  prevent  the  enemy  from 
taking  refuge  among  their  defiles,  so  that  in  every  situation 
the  most  active  arrangements  were  made.  When  the  proper 
dispositions  were  completed^  the  appointed  signal  of  dischai]|f* 
ing  an  eight  pounder  was  promptly  given,  and  the  report  in- 
fipired  Kieber  with  additional  vigaur  He  rushed  into  the 
village  of  Fuli,  defeating  a  number  of  the  enemy  |  and  being 
joined  by  the  telnforcements,  he  attacked  the  main  body  6( 
the  Turkish  forces,  and  put  thtin  to  flight.  But  their  retreat 
was  difficult,  for  General  Murat  had  occupied  the  brid^  of 
Jacob,  which  is  over  the  Jordan  near  the  lake  Taharia^  and 
the  position  of  Vial  prevented  them  from  taking  shelter 
among  the  mountains  of  Naplusium.  Moreover^  a  cooside- 
able  body  of  infantry  was  so  pfoced  as  to  prevent  ad  escape 
toward  Jeiiin,  where  their  magaaines  were  established* 

In  this  situation  of  difficulty  and  despair,  they  threw  them- 
selves behind  Mount  Tabor,  and,  in  their  flight  toward  Da- 
mascus, crossed  the  waters  of  Jordan  at  the  bridge  of  Gia  al 
Meeani.  Of  these  bridges,  and  some  adjoining  strong  holds^ 
Kieber  got  complete  possession,  while  Bonaparte  and  the  sol- 
diers who  were  with  him  rested  upon  their  arms,  and  waited 
in  readiness  for  fuhher  etertiobs.  But  the  enemy  durst  not 
return,  and  the  apprehehsion  of  another  attack  was  thus  ft- 
movedL^   Ne«ier  was  the  influence  pt  order  and  military  ^e^ 
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ttis  more  ooDspicttpusiy  displayed  than  tfaejr  were  io^boae 
reoeounurs  which  had  recently  taken  place  between  the 
Fkeach  and  Turidsh  armies,  Kleber,  with  a  comparative 
haodM  of  aaeo,  formed  a  square,  and  resisted  for  a  time  the 
repeated  attacks  qf  numerous  bands.  When  encouraged  by 
reinforcementXy  though  the  whole  of  his  troops  could  not 
anouBt  io  BfiOO  men,  yel  he  defeated  collected  armies  of 
lOfiOO  Snfaelry  and  more  than  twice  that  number  of  cavalry. 
They  were  well  acquainted  too  with  the  opuntry,  and  had  all 
the  advantages  of  a  far-es^ended  line  of  battle,  as  well  as  hu- 
Biefous  detaclied  parties  among  the  defiles  and  strong  holds 
of  the  mottntains.  The  reliance  which  Bonaparte  had  on  Kle- 
ber  does  not  appear  to  have  been  misplaced,  for  on  every  oc- 
casion he  acted  wkdy,  and  in  this  expeditioB  bis  judgment 
and  dexterity  were  equally  conspicuous.  Every  person  who 
was  entrasted  with  a  command  appears  to  have  done  his  duty; 
and  Bonaparte  returned  to  Acre  rej<»cing  in  his  success. 

The  siege  was  renewed  with  vigour,  aad,  in  the  evening  of 
Apffl  the  2Sth,  another  attempt  was  made  to  enter  the  town. 
A  ladgiaiot  was  efflMted  in  the  k>wer  part  of  one  of  the  tow- 
ers; but  the  men  were  annoyed  by  combustible  materials 
from  above;  and,  by  the  vigorous  exertion  of  the  besieged^ 
Ae  whole  attack  proved  abortive.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
BifUsh  eogineeis,  ravelins,  at  great  haeard,  were  formed 
wUhcMit  the  wall  of  the  town,  at  each  end  of  the  enem/s  near* 
est  lines,  and  thus  their  operations  were  greatly  disconcerted. 
A  eounter  mine  was  wiougbt,  to  destroy  the  eflect  of.  those 
preparations  which  the  Frcndi  had  made  to  blow  up  the 
eaonterscaffp  at  a  new  breach  in  the  waU;  but  the  greatest 
impedioieBt  to  the  progress  of  the  French  arose  from  the  fira 
of  the  firitirii  vessels^  which  were  so  stationed,  in  the  road  of 
St.  John  d'Acie,  that  they  held  the  besiegers  in  considerable 
check. 

'  Nothing  but  desperatum  can  induce  the  Freyh/  writes 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  'to  mtktt  the  sort  of  atteaqrts  they  do^  to 
mowKt  a  breach  practicable  only  by  the  BNaoa  of  sealing** 
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fadders,  uDder  sucb  a  fire' as  we  poar  Id  apcn  them ;  aod  it  i$ 
impossible  to  see  the  lives  even  of  our  enemies  thas  sacrificed, 
and  so  much  bravery  misapplied,  without  regret,  l^e  Eng- 
lish marines  work  under  a  heavy  and  incessant  fife  from  the 
Freocb,  in  a  way  that  commands  the  admiration  and  gratitude 
of  the  Turks. 

'  On  the  2d  day  of  May  we  were  busily  employed/  conti- 
nues the  gallant  English  commander,  ^in  completing  two 
lavelins  for  the  reception  of  cannon  to  flank  the  enem/s  near- 
est approaches,  distant  only  ten  yards  from  them.  They 
were  attacked  that  very  night,  and  almost  every  night  since, 
but  the  enemy  have  each  time  been  repulsed  with  very  coosi* 
derable  loss;  the  enemy  continued  to  batter  in  breach  with 
progressive  success,  and  have  nine  several  times  attempted 
to  storm,  but  have  as  often  been  beaten  back  with  immense 
slaughter.  Our  best  mode  of  defence  has  been  frequent  aor- 
ties  to  keep  them  on  the  defensive,  and  impede  the  progress  of 
their  covering  works.  We  have  thus  been  in  one  continued 
battle  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  interrupted  only 
at  sliort  intervals  by  the  excessive  ftitigue  of  every  individual 
on  both  sides.  On  the  fifty*first  day  of  the  siege  a  fleet  with 
Turkish  troops  appeared  in  sight.  The  apptoach  of  this  ad«- 
diftional  strength  was  the  signal  to  Bonaparte  for  a  most  vigo- 
sons  and  persevering  assault,  in  hopes  to  get  possession  of  the 
town  before  the  reinforcement  to  the  garrison  could  disem* 

barik. 

^The  <:onstant  fire  of  the  besiegers  was  suddenly  increased 
tenfold:  during  the  night  the  French  effected  a  lodgment, 
and  covered  themselves  in  this  lodgment  and  the  approach 
to  it  by  two  traveises  across  the  ditch,  which  they  had  con- 
structed under  the  fire  that  bad  been  opposed  to  them  during 
the  whole  of  the  night,,  and  which  were  now  seen  composed 
of  sand  bags,  and  the  bodies  of  their  dead  built  in  with  them, 
their  bayoi^ts  only  being  visible  above  them.  /Hassan  Bey*8 
troops  were  in  the  boats,  though  as  yet  but  half  way  toshore^ 
This  was  a  most  critical  point  of  the  contest;  and  an  efibrt 
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was  aeeessary  to  preserve  the  place  for  a  abort  time  till  their 
irrintl. 

'  I  accordingly  landed  the  boats  at  the  mole,  and  took  the 

crews  up  to  the  breach  armed  with  pikes.  >  The  enthusiastic 

gratitude  of  the  Turks^  meo^  women,  andchiktreD,  at  sight  of 

sack  a  reinforcement,  at  such  a  time,  is  not  to  be  described.. 

Maoy  fugitives  returned  with  us  to  the  breach,  which' we 

fMind  defended  by  a  few  brave  Turks,  whose  most  destructive 

missile  weapons  were  heavy  stones,  which,  striking  the-aasail- 

ants  on  the  head,  overthrew  the  foremost  down  the  slope,  and 

impelled  the  pnigress  of  the  rest.    A  succession,  however,  as^ 

cended  to  the  assault,  the  heap  of  ruins  between  the  two  par* 

ties  serving  as  a  breast  woik  for  both,  the  muzales  of  their 

muskfcts  touching^  and  the  spear  heads  of  the  standards 

lashed.      Jesa  Pacha  hearing  the  English  were  on  the 

breach^  quitted  his  station,  where,  acoocdiog  to  the  ancient 

IWkish  custom,  he  was  sitting  to  reward  such  as  should 

bring  him  the  heads  of  the  enemy,  and  distributing  musket 

cartridges  with  his  own  hands.     The  enetgetic  old  man 

cmning  behind  us,  pulled  us  down  with  violence,  saying  ''If 

any  harm  happened  to  his  English  friends^  all  was  lost/'    The 

amicable  contest,  as  to  who  should  defend  the  breach,  occa- 

noned  a  rush  of  Turks  to  the  spot,  and  thus  time  was  gained 

lor  the  arrival  of  the  first  body  of  Hasscn  Bey's  troops.    The 

(Siifflkk  regiment  of  1000  men,  armed  with  bayonets,  and 

disciplined  after  the  European  method,  immediately  made  a 

sorde,  and  took  the  enemy  in  flank,  while  those  that  remained 

in  the  lodgment  were  either  killed  or  Aspersed/ 

^The  enemy  began  a  new  breach  by  an  incessant  fire  di^* 
rected  to  the  southward  of  the  lodgment,  every  shot  knocking 
down  whole  sheets  of  a  wall  much  less  solid  thim  that  of  the 
tower  on  which  they  had  expended  so  much  time  and  ammu- 
nition. The  group  of  generals  and  aids-de^camp  which  th^ 
ihellft  from  the  sizty-ei^t  pounders  had  frequently  dbperKd^ 
was  DOW  ffe*assembled  on  Richard  Coear  de  Lion's  Monnti 
ke  was  distinguishable  in  the  centre  of  4- 
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his  gestiralatioM  iadioited  a  Draeiral  ^  tmA^  wniimH^ 
patching  an  aid-de^camp  to  the  camp  shewed  that  he  waited 
only  ibr  a  mnfmoBomat*  A  Iktk  btilare  auiiHKt^  a  OHiariTe 
colmim  appeared  advaaetDg  ta  the  faffeaeii  with  aaalenui  atcii. 
The  Pacba'a  idea  waa  not  to  defend  Am  teeach  thia  ttaac,  hot 
rather  la  let  a  eertaJn  nuaaber  ef  tlie«neiiiy  in,  and  tlwa  doia 
with  tbeaci,  according  to  the  IWlmh  asode  of  war.  Tbf  «^ 
Iqhib  tboa'  nouoled  the  toeach  munoleakedy  a«d  deaeeodcd 
fwMB  die  nunpart  inloche  Paeha's  gardeo,  vbere^uia  veiylew 
DioQlcay  the  bravesl  find  aooat  adtasoed  ameiig  diem  laf 
headless  eorpaes^  the  sabre^  wilh  the  addiliaii  ml  a  dagger  m 
the  other  haw},  proTiog  more  than  a  ma/tcb  far  the  imyonet  ^ 
the  rest  relMated  precipitately;  and  the  caDsmandiBg  ofioeiv 
who  was  seen  wianfaHy  enepuraging  his  laen  tamounltbr 
Imaob,  and  who  we  have  sioee  learnt  eo  %e  Oeaaral  Laanr, 
was  carried  off,  wevoded  by  a  fliiisibet  ahat  Geot^l  fiaaa«' 
beand  was  killed.  Maoh  oonfwoa  aroae  in  the  towB'ifoai 
the  actual  entry  of  the  enemy^  it  haefaig  been  impeaaiUe^  Mf 
impolitic,  to  give  prevbus  inlormatioo  to  evcty  "body  of  the 
mode  of  defence  adopted,  kat  the  enoany  ahiNsU  ooqitf  tiaa 
knowledge  of  it  by  aseam  4»f  tfieir  ttttoMvoaaeflMiiuurieB.  Tk» 
Eoglish  uniform  ^ieh  had  hitherto  sevred  as  a  taUying  point 
Cor  die  old  garriaoo,  whenever  it  appeaied|,  was  now  in  the 
da4c  mistaken  ferVveneb,  the  newly  arrived  T«As  not  distin-' 
gwisUng  between  one  hat  and  another  ik  the  taswd,  aoddino 
many  a  severe  btow  isf  «  sabre  yaa  parried  by  ^>nr  idfci  ai  k, 
anong  which  Cdonel  DoogiaB,  Mr.  faese,  and  Mr.  «lane^  hni 
nearly  lost  their  li«m  aiM  they  were  iMcing  tbeirway thioiigli 
a  tonnent  of  (ngitives.  Calai  waa  seatored  iby  the  Paehah  ex- 
ertions, aided  by  Mr.'Tfotter,  who  had  jnst  arrived  wittifina^ 
san  Bey,  and  thns  the  contest  of  twenty^ve  hoars  endedf^ 
when  botk  parties  being  so  fetigoed  as  to  be  unable  to  nMwn: 
Bonaparte  wiQ  no  doubt,  renew  the  attack,  th^  breach  beings 
lb  above  described,  perfectly  practicable  for  dfty  men  abreast  | 
indeed  the  town  is  not,  ner  ever  has  been  defensible  necoiA* 
ipg  -to  the  rules  of  art,  but,  accerdiogto  emry  nther  jn^  it 
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Bittt  and  d»U  be  defended^  ook  tb«t  k  k  in  itself  worth  ie* 
frfldiag^  but  we  feel  tbat  it »  by  tbb  breach  Bonaptfte  means 
t0  march  Co  fiutber  conquesta.  It  ia  cd  tbe  iaiiw  of  this  coo* 
ftet  that  depends  the  opinion  of  the  midUhnde  of  spectatois 
on  the  siirrooadiDg  hills^  who  wait  only  to  see  how  it  ends  to 
join  the  victory  and  with  such  a  reiafercementfortbe  execa*- 
tisB  of  his  known  projects^  CoBstantin^le  and  etren  Vienna 
mnat  feel  the  shock^ 

So  hopeless  had  the  atteaopts  of  the  French  now  become^ 
ihAt  the  persevering  efiforts  of  Bpnaparle  were  rather  the 
^flfecta  of  frantic  disappototment  than  rational  2eaL  Bat  at 
iengtb  discootentmcfot  was  Tisible  in  bia  army;  the  beat 
tioopa  refused  to  march  into  certain  destrttct&Nl,  and  after  a 
siage  of  sixty  days^  he  was  forced  to  abandon  his  views  upon 
St.  JiAb  d'Acre« 

He  now  began  to  make  secret  preparations  for  withdrawing 
his  army  and  returning  to  Grand  Caira  The  more  efiecto- 
ally  to  ooooed  his  intention  of  departing,  Bonaparte  continued 
10  file  incessantly  apon  the  town,  and  took  precantioDs  in  the 
night  time  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  safe  escape.  Having 
previously  removed  the  sick  and  wounded,  the  whole  araay 
seeretly  ratired,  at  nine  o'cleok  in  the  evening  of  May  the 
Wth,  and  it  was  na€  till  the  monung  that  Jeasar  was  made 
ioquaintod  With  their  departure.  Upon  the  fourth  day  ot 
th^  mareb  thty  armed  at  Jaffa,  and  having  burnt  the  car; 
lii^gfl^  and  snnk  io  tbe  sea^^  ov  buried  in  the  sand,  twenty- 
ibne  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  Aey  put  the  howitaers  and 
saadl  cannon  on  board  some  small  vessels  at  JaiB^  and  or- 
dered them  to  be  conveyed  to  Egypt,  along  with  2,000 
wooodsd  soUiessy  who  were  unfit  to  travel  by  land. , 
,  Tlie  battering  cannon,  which  Bonaparte  bad  attempted  to 
eoQcoal,  were  recovered,  and  easily  made  fit  for  use;  and  the 
veasels  with  the  sick  and  wounded  wert  taken  at  sea,  and  sent 
to  DaifeiBetla;  but  the  advanti^[;e  of  this  capture  was  to  the 
siek  and  wounded  themselvea.  Embarked  in  vessels  which 
aeuTcaly  had  aailon  suiBeisilt  to  navigate  them^-  and  in  want 
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of  -eveiy  comfort  and  convenience,  they  were  east  upon  Bii> 
tbb  oonipasaon,  and  every  humane  assistance  was  granted. 
As  the  French  army  marched  along  the  coast  of  Syria,  they 
were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  several  ships  which  were  ordered  to 
annoy  them.  Troops  of  cavalry  were  sent  to  harass  their  rea[r^ 
and  bands  of  Arabs  frequently  attacked  them.  The  weak 
and  the  slightly  wounded,  who  had  been  ordered  to  marck 
with  the  army,  were  overpowered  by  the  fugitives  of  the  jour- 
ney, and  the  desert  was  strewed  with  bodies  of  the  dead. 
From  Acre  to  Jaffii  they  destroyed  the  produce  of  the  fields 
.burnt  the  villages,  and  marked  their  route  by  desolation.  If 
these  ravages  had  been  confined  to  the  districts  which  bor- 
dered upon  Acre  and  Jafla.  the  violence  might  have  been  aa- 
cribed,  partly  to  a  temporary  frenzy  of  disappointioient,  and 
partly  to  a  severe  exercise  of  precaution,  that,  by  destroying^ 
the  means  of  comfort  and  support,  the  enemy  might  be  pre-- 
vented  from  pursuing  them  in  the  retreat.  But  how  shall 
we  frame  an  apology  for  those  cruelties  which  Bonaparte  com^ 
mitted  towards  Gaza,  and  the  confines  of  Egjrpt,  when  the 
flames  and  the  smoke  proclaimed  at  ft  distance  their  ap- 
proach ? 

Upon  the  2d  of  June  the  army  halted  at  £I-Arisch,  and 
having  strengthened  the  defence  of  the  frontier  towns,  they 
recruited  their  forces  as  they  marched  through  Egypt ;  and, 
upon  the  I4th  of  the  same  month,  arrived  at  Grand  Cairo* 
Although  the  forces  which  returned  from  Syria  made  a  better 
appearance  than  could  have  been  expected,  yet  their  ranks 
were  thinned,  and  they  had  suffered  much  from  climate  and 
*  fatigue.  Sensible  of  their  situation,  Bonaparte  endeavoured 
to  recruit  their  strength,  and  prepare  them  for  new  and  peri- 
tons  engagements. 

'  An  anecdote,  after  what  has  been  said  against,  should, 
however,  be  related,  as  a  proof  of  the  commanding  genius  of 
Bonaparte,  and  will  be  told  as  repeated  by  a  Frenchman  of 
high  consideration.  'Bonaparte,  hotwithstandhig  his  suc- 
cesses and  fame,  was  considered  by  those  who  knew  him  besjr. 
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«  not  in  himself  possessiDg  the  great  qoalities  ascribed  to 
Urn.    We  regarded  him  as  indebted  more  to  an  extraordi- 
nary pecaliar  good  fortune^  forcing  irresistible  circumstances 
to  his  advantage,  than  to  his  own  abilities  and  exertions^    Af« 
ter  his  disasters  and  repulse  at  Acre,  oor  opinion  was  con-^ 
firiDed,  and  we  expected  to  see  him  return  dejected,  conscious 
of  disgrace,  his  shame  aggravated  by  the  recollection  of  his 
having  sent  a  messenger  with  a  dispatch,  and  which  was  read 
in  the  Institute,  in  which  he  expressed  himself,  ^In  three 
days  I  shall  be  in  Acre;  when  you  open  this,  be  assured  that 
Jezzar  Pacha  is  no  more.*    The  day  before  he  entered  Ca- 
iro, we  received  orders,  to  our  astonishment,  to  prepare  illu- 
minations, triumphal  arches,  &c.  for  honour  to  the  conquerors 
of  Syria  and  of  Jezzar  Pacha,    The  troops,  who  had  des- 
pondingly  anticipated  a  different  reception,  whose  murmurs 
against  tiie  man  who  had  planned  their  expedition  amounted 
to  mnttny,  whose  expressions  even  menaced  death  to  him  as 
an  atonement  for  their  seven  thousand  comrades  who  had  pe- 
rished, saw  with  surprise  the  honours  paid  to  them;  heard 
their  chief  and  themselves  stiled  conquerors ;  and,  in  fhe  de- 
lirium of  vanity,  forgot  their  injuries  and  defeats.    The  next 
morning  Bonaparte,  assured  of  the  intoxication  still  continu- 
ing, assembled  his  army  on  parade,  distributed  rewards,  then 
moved  forwarcb  a  battalion  of  grenadiers,  whdm  he  upbraided 
with .  having  refused  to  make  another  assault  on  Acre,  and 
sentenced  them  to  carry  their  arms  slung  behind  till  their 
character  was  retrieved. '  It  was  then,'  says  the  narrator,  '  we 
pronounced  Bonaparte  really  a  great  man.    We  confessed  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  who  in  a  few  hours  could  so  im- 
prove his  situation,  and  resume  his  influence,  as  to  disgrace 
those  very  men,  who  the  day  before  would,  with  the  applause 
of  their  comrades  (now  approving  of  their  dishonour)  had  he 
uttered  a  word  of  censure,  haye  instantly  assassinated  him/ 
In  reviewing  the  siege  of  St.  John  d'Acre,  we  are  led  back 
to  scenes  of  ancient  military  glory,  where  many  princes* of 
Europe  fought  in  the  battles  and  cause  of  the  crusades.    The 
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spot  w^ere  Bonaparte  appe^i/ed,  ifx  m^kips  ^  l^^  eflvt  %^ 
storm  the  town,  was  an  ^eminence  which  ^lretdi|is  tfie  namf 
of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion's  Mount,  in  memoiy  of  ^p  f^t^ink 
king,  who  acquired  great  9Jii  lasting  fame  in  fighting  agaipafc 
Saladio.    There  thje  king  of  Epglaod  wd  the  moparcfa  fit 
France  drew  their  swords  in  th^  Christian  causfe  against  the 
Mahomedans ;  bat  pow  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  the  plenipotentiary 
of  the  Bntish  soverjeign,  had  interested  himself  deeply  with 
Jezzar,  a  Mahomedan  chief,  in  resisting  the  pn^eas  of 
Freoch  principles  ^nd  French  arms.    The  Gallic  nation, 
which  had  borne  a  most  coospiciioas  part  in  supporting  the 
canse  of  kings,  and  4^fcpdiog  the  interests  of  the  Holy  liapd, 
bad  exchanged  t^e  government  pf  princes  for  the  flnctnating 
and  irregular  authority  of  ambitious  ruler?  and  oonten^og 
powers*    It  ha«|  npt  only  changed  its  ancient  forms  wA  maor 
ners,  l>ut  rejecfjed^  as  we  have  seen,  the  very  ww^  9f  Cbri^- 
tiao ;  and,  to  obti|in  jfs  sfinguinary  eBd9  of  conquest,  pcetf  ade<i 
to  revere  the  prophet  of  Mecca,  agiuo^t  whose  claims  their 
fathers  fought,  and  to  eiLtingoish  whose  unhallowed  flame  the 
best  blood  pf  Europe  flowed* 

Tracing  in  our  memory  the  paths  of  BonaptrteV  piqgriMy 
and  observing  the  course  of  bis  former  uninterrupted  siipcftSfft 
we  are  iitterly  astonishf^d  at  his  failure  in  Syria,  andhis  hoini* 
Hating  retreat  from  the  walls  of  Acre.  With  10,000  men,  of 
the  best  troops  of  France,  whos^  prowess  bfid  railed  the  ad- 
miration of  Europe,  he  bad  only  to  contepd  with  a  Tuikiali 
garrison,  not  nearly  amounting  to  half  tbe  number  of  bis  m^a  ; 
and  tbe  town  oqly  inclosed  by  a  nfftiV  wi^cb  conld  easily  ^ 
destti^ed^  and  was  principally  to  bft  distiAguisbed  ftam  the 
fence  of  a  well-protected  garden,  by  tbe  warlike  towers,  which 
were  built  at  certain  intervals.  To  this,  ind^d,  was  super- 
added, the  direction  and  assistance  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith ;  but 
the  resources  of  this  gallant  officer  were  upavoidaUy  few,  ti)| 
within  ten  days  of  raising  the  siege>  when  the  Turkish  fleet 
arrived  to  support  him* 
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Tlie  Fi^iich  asdribed  tbeilr  dteap^btroeat  at  St  Joha 
d'Aciie  to  the  want  of  battariog  cannoti,  which  were  seized  by 
Sir  Sydney  Sitoith  oo  their  way  from  Alexandria*    This  loss 
abstracted  a  part  from  their  accumutated  strength ;  but  tfa^ 
fidd-pieees  Which  were  in  their  possession,  frequently  and 
widt  readiness  ibade  breaches  in  the  slender  wall  of  the  town; 
and  mor^ver,  during  the  siege,  they  were  supplied  with  those 
h^vy  pieces  of  artillery  Which  they  attempted  to  di^troy  in 
leaving  Acre«    We  must  therefore  seek  for  the  principal 
cause  of  their  failure'  in  other  ci^cimistabces  which  attended 
their  sitiiation.    Their  crueltite  at  Jafla  sunk  d(iep  into  the 
remembrance  of  the  Turks,  and  the  ganisdn'  of  St.  John 
d'Acre  resohred  to  die  rather  than  surrender.    If  tbU  resolu- 
tion and  ooura^e  proceeded  from  tliemsekei^  they  were  in- 
debted   to    Sir  Sidney  Sniitb,    not  only  for  the  intrepid 
assistance  of  the  nlarioes  and  sailof^  but  idso  for  much  of  that 
judicious  and  steatdy  conduct  which  defied' tlie  united  efforts 
of  the  French  troops.    The  whole  operations  of  Bonaparte 
w^re  descriptive  of  vigour  and  enterprize;  but  they  were 
marked  with  predpitation,  and  mom  nearly  allied  to  daring 
eodrage  than  prtiderit  counsel* 

The  anceess  of  Lord  Nelson  at  Aboukir  had  planted  anxie<> 
tiev  in  the  mmd'  of  Bonaparte  which  every  successive  diffi- 
eohy  tend^  td  multiply  and  perplex.  The  hostile  multi- 
tndes  which  abounded  towards  Damascus  and  the  Jordan 
were  kept  in  awe,  but  not  subdued;  and  they  only  watched 
ibr  a  fiiVDUwble  opportunity  of  pourijig  their  hosts  upon  die 
Freaek  army.  The  whole  of  Egypt  Splayed  a  sfnrit  of  in- 
subordination :  British  ships  of  war  had  arrived  in  the  A^  .biaa 
Gulf;  the  Mameluks  were  still  in  great  force;  the  country 
afairat  Grand  Cairo  was  a  scene  of  hostile  arrangements;  and 
still  Bonaparte  looked  toward  Britain  and  the  sea  with  fearful 
appr^bensions.  Threatened  as  it  were  from  every  pdnt,  and 
kicking  no  where  without  dreadful  danger,  he  rushed  against 
the  walls  of  Acre,  with  a  degree  of  violence,  and  precipitation 
which  betrayed  the  uneasy  agitations  of  his  mind.    Every 
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part  of  his  conquests  id  the  Ebist  seemed  to  call  for  his  pre* 
seDce  and  aid;  while  Acre  h.eld  him  at  defiance,  and  bis  un- 
toward circumstances  contracted  the  means  of  bestowing  aid 
where  additional  power  was  wanted. 

Thus,  in  a  frensy  approaching  to  despair^  Bonaparte  con- 
ducted the  siege  of  Acre  with  an  impetuosity  and  violence 
which  rather  seem  to  have  hindered  than  promoted  his  suc- 
cess. Every  attack  was  in  the  full  career  of  fury,  by  which  the 
coolness  of  genuine  courage  was  taken  away;  and  the  com- 
batants never  parted  till  their  strength  was  exhausted,  and 
scenes  of  horror  had  appalled  their  souls.  While  the  num- 
ber of  unhuried  dead  were  disgusting  to  the  eye,  and  produce 
tive  of  disease,  a  proposal  was  made  by  Bonaparte  for  grant- 
ing a  truce,  till  those  victims  of  war  and  human  passions 
should  be  removed,  and  decently  interred.  But  the  eager 
violence  of  the  contest  did  not  permit  this  humane  and  neces- 
sary measure  to  be  carried  into  effect.  The  French  com- 
plain that  the  flag  of  truce  was  not  respected;  and  Sir  Sid- 
ney Smith  asserts,  that  the  French  themselves  violated  the 
sacred  pledge,  and  fired  upon  the  town.  For  the  sake  of  ho- 
nour and  the  laws  of  war,  we  would  willingly  suppose^  that 
neither  party  acted  knowingly  in  opposition  to  the  necessary 
rules  of  an  old  established  covenant.  The  injury  com- 
plained of  was  merely  an  effect,  we  trust,  of  highly  irritated 
jealousy  and  precipitate  conduct,  flowing  from  misoonstmed 
and  unintentional  appearances. 

The  bitterness  of  animosity  induced  Bonaparte  to  impeach 
the  gallant  and  generous  Sir-Sidney  Smith  with  an  inhuman 
and  -immoral  proceeding,  in  wantonly  exposing  the  French 
prisoners  to  the  contagion  of  the  plague;  but  the  assertioo 
carries  the  confutation  in  itself;  for  bow  were  the  crew  of  the 
ships  to  he  preserved  from  the  contagion  iPthe  prisoners  were 
infected ;  and  even  the  darkness  of  malice  itself  could  not 
have  induced  the  British  to  plpt  the  destruction  of  the  Frencby 
at  such  imminent  hazard  to  themselves. 
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CHAR  XVIIL 

DBVBAT  OF  THB  ANGBL  BL  MAHDT — LANDING  OF  MUS* 
TAPHA  PACHA — ^BONAPARTB  ADVANCBS  AGAINST  HIM— > 
DBFBATS  HIM  AT  ABOUKIR — ^ARRANGBS  THB  AFFAIRS 
OF  BGYPT — BMBARKS  AT  ALBXANDRIA-— OCCURRBNCB8 
D0RING   HIS  VOYAGB — ^ARRIVES   IN   FRANCB, 

IJURING  'Bonaparte's  expedition  into  Syria,  the  province 
of  Bihreyh  was  thrown  into  revolt  by  the  following  curioot 
chpcnmstance,  which  is  related  in  one  of  his  dispatches  to  the 
Directory. — ^  A  man  who  came  from  the  interior  of  Africa 
joined  the  Bedouins,  calling  himself  the  angel  El  Mahdy, 
announced  in  the  Koran  by  Mahomet.  Two  hundred 
Moghrebyns  arrived  a  few  days  after  apparentfy  by  chancy 
and  puttiiemselves  under  his  command.  This  impostor  pre* 
tended  that  he  had  come  down  from  heaven  in  the  midst  of 
the  deseit;  and  though  he  was  entirely  naked,  he  scattered 
gM  among  the  people,  which  he  had  the  art  to  conceal  soine 
bow  or  other.  Every  day  he  dipped  his  fingers  in  a  bowl  of 
milk,  and  passed  them  over  his  lips :  this  he  pretended  was 
the  only  nourishment  he  took.  He  attacked  Demenhour 
with  his  party,  and  surprized  sixty  of  our  nautical  legion, 
whom  he  put  to  death.  Flushed  with  this  piece  of  success 
his  disdirfes  increased,  and  he  caused  them  to  believe  that  by 
Aiowing  a  little  dust  upon  our  cannons  he  could  hinder  the 
powder  from  taking  fire,  and  make  the  balls  fall  from  our 
■luakets  before  the  eyes  of  true  believers,  and  numbeis  of 
people  attested  the  miracles  which  he  had  performed.  Ge- 
neral Lefebvre  marched  from  Rhamanyjeh  with  four  hundred 
men  against  the  angd ;  but  perceiving  his  followers  increas- 
ing every  instant,  he  f<mnd  it  impossible  to  bring  them  to 
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reason  by  a  mere  show  of  resistance ;  he  therefore  drew  op  his 
men  in  order  of  battle,  and  fired  upon  thein :  they  seemed  to 
press  forward  against  oar  cannon  insensible  of  danger;  at 
night,  when  they  came  t6  coitat  Aeit  killed  and  wounded, 
which  amounted  to  above  a  thousand,  they  were  probably 
convinced  that  God  does  not  perform  miracles  any  longer. 
General  Lanuffe  arrived  at  Demenhour  the  15th  of  Ploreal, 
attacked  them  again,  killed  near  1500,  and  reduced  the  vil- 
£ige  of  Demenhour  to  ashes.  The  angel  himself  being 
wounded^  began  to  feel  his  zeal  a  little  cooled,  and  sought  a 
retreat  in  the  desert,  attended  by  numbers  of  his  partizans. 
There  is  no  reasoning  with  whom  reason  cannot  penetrate. 
The  nature  of  this  revolt  contributed  to  ba^en^my  MMW^i^ 
V)'  Bgfft^  Tbir  ridiculous  scene  was  nd  doubt  coiMfted 
before  hand,  for  it  happened  juftt  at  thetiibtf  when  theTufiiirfi 
fleet  which  i  destroyed  at  Acre  was  t&  arrive  aVAlexandriai' 

BkMiapKite:  soon  after  bis^ return' ix>  Cairo^  received  iatellb* 
giuice  that  100  sail  of  TuiMsh'Ve88elshftd«fichofed'off  Abon* 
Ur^  oo  the  19th  of  July;^  and*  thaf  a  party  had  braided  aiM 
taken-  a- redoubt'  by  storm.-  H^  imasedialely  eollteted  Wa 
iMreea^  an^  prbeeeded  towards- the  seai  Oh  the  oidrrfsng'of 
die  ll4ih  of' July  hewds  ^mployed'ia  viewing  the  foitiiieitioiHr 
et  Aletendrta^  and  in  pfreparing^etery  thtogfor'atlaelriiigftbe 
anetoy'  at  Abenkii^  where,  by  the'  reports  of  8piea<  and 
veoortnoiiring>  pafcties,  Mu4ta(>ha  Paohaj  comnariding.  the 
Turkish'arttiy^  had  landed}  accbrding>tothe  French  adeounts^ 
with  abdut  1^,000  meo,  a  greaftquantity  of  artillery,  andm*' 
ber  of  horses^  and' was:  engi^ddih  ^rectin^fortifieattonsof  In 
the  afternoon  Bonaparte  left  Alexandria,  the  hesid^^uan- 
tets, .  and  loolmrparition  at  the  wells  between  Aleaandtfr aii# 
Aboulrir. 

Here^was  a  point  of  g(retit  danger,  whieH  must  be  altatMl 
with  vigour^  or  Egyj*  mlist  be  lost:  The  akri val  of  a  Totkw 
bh  army, . so  numerous,  was  ^^IculatM  to givespitit  td every 
internal  foe;  and  the  different  bands  of  enedries  who  baA 
baffled  subjugatiou,  would  therefore  be  ready* to  rise 
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in  uNwml  $m^gfih  md  frwt  «n  qmttnn  rm  mght  he 
p9WBd  iipiQpi  the  mm$  of  FrpuiM*  Tbii  ferehpriMg  pnls* 
pact  W18  rendered  still  daikery  wd  nme  pregaeot  wilk  tinmp 
wbm  Sir  Stdaqr  ftttith  wet  vievncd  in  cooneotieB  wkb  the 
plinofattedL  It  fTw  not  to  be  f^ppeeed,  Ihii  en  <)ftear  «{ 
hii  v%mr  and  enteryriie  wnuM  neieeiD  ioectlve  mtrng  ao 
flMij  moveflMuits  of  hcidsni  and  denger*  Hii  mufo$m  at 
8t»  Jdin  d'Airre  vonld  nutiwaUir  stir  Vm  up  to  fmther  pwr*' 
soiti  of  HfMrff  «Ad  who  knew  biit  hf  hed  hia  atatiao  voMg 
Hmm  wetf  ah^  which  bmqfht  the  Tor  lush  amy  to  Iha  eoast 
qfAlmldr. 

Booapartet  whaae  oooniga  and  leaDlutioB  narer  faiaaok 
hia,  datcraHnad  npon  an  instant  trial  af  stiaogth  and  far* 
tone }  and  pareeifing  that  the  Turks  nada  no  movements, 
mthcr  fjpr  hattio  or  attaek^  he,  upon  the  25th  of  July,  1799, 
had  hia  taoaps  aaily  nnder  aima,  and,  by  day-break,  asarched 
to  attaok  Ae  TWldsh  lines.  The  following  accoont  of  the 
despesitte  atniggle  dmi  ensued  is  given  by  a  French  general, 
and  is  the  most  aunute  and  methodical  of  any  that  has  ap* 
paaiedfr 

'The  npiadnm  oame  to  anchor  in  the  read,  about  a  league 
and  a  half  bom  the  ahoM.  After  a  march  of  two  hours,  the 
adaanoed  goaad  oaioe  in  sight  ot  the  enemy,  and  the  sharps 
shootem  commenced  a  dlsehai)ga  of  miislwtiy.  Bonaparls 
ofdered  the  colamoa  to  halt,  and  made  his  diapeaitioBs  for  tbo 
4|ttaok.  Brigadier- General  Dmtalng^  with  his  three  baHali- 
posb  were  loean^  the  height  on  the  enemy's  right,  which  waa 
eeoQpied  by  lOOQ  men,  arhile  a  picqnet  of  eavaby  wasatthn 
^fMna  time  to  oal  off  the  ictieat  of  this  earpa  iipon  the  vil*- 
b^o.  The  diviaioa  of  Loonca  waa  ordered  to  advance  UpM 
Aesandhill,  to  the  left  of  the  first  line  of  the  enemy,  wbcNt 
he  had  9000  man  and  six  pieoea  of  cannon«  A  squadton  of 
eaaaby  waaoidered  to  observe  the  motions  of  tbia  eovps^  aari 
In  eol  off4t8  roneat.  The  remainder  of  the  cavalry  pfooeedp 
ed  against  the  oentra.  The  divisioai  of  Lantiase  rematne4  aa 
a  long  line.    General  Destaiog  advanced  opon  the  enemy  at 
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the  charge  of  the  bayoDet.  He  abandoned  his  entrench* 
ments,  and  retreated  towards  the  village.  The  fugitives  weie 
cut  in  pieces  by  the  cavahy. 

'The  corps  against  which  th6  division  of  Laones  marahedf 
seeing  the  first  line  give  ufay^And  the  cavalry  about  to  turn  ita 
position^  fired  only  a  few  shot,  and  immediately  fitted  it« 
Two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  a  platoon  of  guides  on  hoiae- 
backi  cut  off  their  retreat,  and  killed  or  drove  into  the  seatbia 
body  of  2000  men,  of  which  not  an  individual  escaped. 

*  The  corps  of  General  Destaing  marched  upon  the  villn^ 
which  formed  the  centre  of  the  enem/s  second  line^  and 
turned  it,  while  the  32d  demi-brigade  attacked  it  in  firont. 
The  enemy  made  a  vigorous  resistance;  his  second  line* de- 
tached a  considerable  corps  from  its  left  to  the  relief  of  the 
village.  Our  cavalry  charged  and  routed  it,  killing  many 
with  their  sabres,  and  driving  a  great  number  into  the  sea. 
The  village  was  then  carried,  and  the  enemy  pursued  as  far 
as  the  redoubt  in  the  centre  of  the  second  position.  This  se- 
cond position  was  very  strong,  the  redoubt  beinff  fianked^by 
a  ditch  of  communication,  which  secured  the  peniosulaH>n 
the  right  as  far  as  the  sea.  Another  ditch  of  the  like  kind 
stretched  along  on  the  left,  at- a  small  distance  from  there* 
doubt.  The  remaining  spliee  was  occupied  by  the  enemy 
stationed  bo  the  sand  hills  and  in  the  batteries,  in  this  posi- 
tion the  enemy  had  from  8to  9000  men. 

<  Whilst  the  troops  took  bneath,  some  pieces  of  artiUery 
were  planted  ib  the  viUage,  and  along  tbcefa^preon  our  kft^ 
A  fire  was  opened  on  the  redoubt,  and  the  enemy'^i  right :  the 
baltalicms  under  General  Destaing  formed  the  centre  otiht 
aasailing  corps  opposite  to  the  redoubts  orders  were  given  to 
advance  to  the  attack.  General  Fugmeres  received  orders  to 
form  in  column,  to  march  along  the  shore,  and  to  cany,  by  a 
charge  of  the  bayonet,  the  enemy's  right.  The  32d,  whidi 
was  posted  on  the  left  of  the  village,  was  ordered  to  keep*  the 
opposite  body  of  the  enemy  in  cheeky  and  Co  support  the  IMh. 
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The  camlry  od  oar  .right  attacked  the  enemy's  left^  which 
it  repeatedly  charged  with  great  impetuosity,  cutting  down^ 
or  driving  into  the  sea,  every  one  that  came  in  their  way« 
But  they  could  not.  penetrate  beyond  the  redoubt  without 
being  put  between  its  fire  and  that  o(  the  gun- boats.  Hurried 
by  their  bravery  into  this  terrible  defile,  they  feel  back  at  each 
charge,  and  the  enemy  made  a  stand  with  fresh  forces  on  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  companions.  The  cavalry  performed 
prodigies  of  valour ;  they  pressed  forward,  and  charged  the 
enemy  to  the  very  ditch  of  the  redoubt. 

*The  Chief  of  Brigade  Duviviar  was  killed ;  but  the  Adju- 
tant^Greoeral  Roize  continued  to  direct  their  movements  with 
distinguished  ability  and  coolness.  The  Adjutant-General 
Leture,  the  Chief  of  Brigade  Bessieres,  and  the  cavalry 
guides,  were  at  the  bead  of  the  charging  column.  Leture 
thooght  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  reinforcement  of  in- 
fantry; on  communicating  his  desire,  the  General  in  Chief 
sent  him  a  battalion  of  the  75th.  He  again  joined  the  ca- 
vaky ;  his  horse  was  shot ;  he  then  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  infantry,  and  flew  from  the  centre  to  the  left,  in  order 
to  join  the' van  of  the  18th,  which  he  saw  on  their  march  td 
attack  the  enemy's  right. 

<The  18th  marched  towards  the  entrenchments;  the  ene- 
my at  the  same  time  instantly  sallied  out  upon  his  right :  the 
heads  of  the  columns  fought  body  to  body;  the  Turks  endea- 
voured to  wrest  from  our  men  the  bayonets,  which  proved  fatal 
to  them.  They  slung  their  muskets  behind  them,  and 
fought  with  their  sabres  and  pistols ;  for  every  Turk  carries  a 
muaket,  two  pistols  in  his  girdle,  and  a  sabre.  The  18th  at 
length  reached  the  entrenchments ;  but  the  fire  from  the  re- 
doubt, which  every  where  flanked  the  entrenchments,  where 
the  enemy  again  rallied,  checked  the  column  at  the  moment 
when  every  thing  yiekled  to  its  impalse.  General  Fuguieres 
and  Adjutant*- General  Leture  performed  prodigies  of  valour, 
TThe  former  received  a  wound  in  the  headi  but  he  still  con- 
tinued tp  fight ;  a  ball  then  shot  off  bis  lefit  arm,  and  be  was 
€  V 
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obliged  to  foHow  iht  18th,  WMch  i^tiMtl^  to  iht  i^hge^ 
ietphg  up,  however,  ft  hot  4li«  dtlriftg  the  tiN^ciimt^  Tte 
AdjdtRBt-GeneM  Ltture,  hbnidg  in  vaio  >exliotted  tb6  c&^ 
lumn  to  throw  itself  into  the  etitmfB  untMHehitiMti,  ttiaheA 
into  them  fara»elf ;  he  wbls  uDstoj^jM^ned)  abd  ttiet  a  ghUfiMa 
death;    The  Chief  or  Brigade  Morangie  waa  woMded. 

<  About  twenty  brave  meti  of  the  18th  ftll  on  itielieMdf  tat^ 
i\t.  The  Turks,  notwitbstatidlog  the  dreadfol  fire  from  tht 
village,  darted  frooi^  their  entremfhmenls,  to  ettt  off  file  liclluk 
of  the  dead  and  wounded,  that  t^jtiiight  reeei^  the  rt^tlMd 
whidi  the  Turkish  government  bdstows  fMr  the  enMurage- 
tnent  of  this  barbarous  custoiD.  A  ailver  aigvette  ia  given  for 
eact^  head  thus  cut  ofF^  and  brought  into  the  eattp. 

<  The  General  in  Chief  d{re<^d  a  battalioii  of  the  2Sd  ffgM 
mfantry,  ktri  onto  of  die  '69th,  to  udtaue^  lipdu  the  left  -of 
the  enett)^.  Oeneral  Liamies,  who  was  at  tihe  head  of  these 
troops,  serz^d  the  moment  when  ih^  enemy  had  impr^Atn^ 
left  hfe  entrenchments.  He  attacked  the  iiedoubt  vigotoualy 
upon  Its  left  and  on  the  breaat-work.  The  22d  atid  flSth 
kaped  ^nto  the  ditch,  Mad  wert  soon  upon  the  parapet  and 
wifbin  ll^e  redotrbt.  Meanwtitle  the  18th  rushed  fbfwurd  «t 
the  charging  step  upon  the  enemy. 

"^Genertd  Mumt,  tvho  Mlo^  tivttj  jHK^emelit,  ^ooa- 
Minded  Ihe  udvaiiced  guard,  and  was  eoastaiaKljr  irith  flU^ 
shavp^hooters,  displayed  on  this  Aiy  as  tMch  •eookiMi  na 
talent,  and  aifeed  th<§  momebt  w4ieii  OeneM  Lannea  Mi- 
tacked  the  redoubt  to  "Order  a  eorp^  of  inferitvy  to  charge  attd 
travel^  all  the  f<oemy^$  posidofis  aa  fitr  aa  the  dlleh  <rf  tli# 
fort  of  Aboukir.  Thh  Wt^easent  wm  executed  wMi  i6iMeh 
itrip^uo^,  and  ^o  opportunely,  thtft  ftt  the  nfiomenft  the  re*- 
doubt  Waa  forced,  this  ^eorps  had  uh^dy  reached  {fs  dc^kla^ 
tioft,  aiid  etith-dy  eut  off  the  enemy's  retneat  <o  <h<s  fot^. 
The  route  i9ks  t^aibplete.  Conlktttd  attdliefiiAed,  \ht  ^etlMatf 
Amnd  every  ii^her^  tftfe  iMkyMms  ar/d  Aeifch^.  THa  •tfavakry  ^ew 
them  d6wn  wtth  thahr  sabres.  They  betievi^d  rhey  hud  tfo 
ireibUfaeMt  hut  tt>  dy  to  the  "sea.  toco  which  ^w  ?0QO«rtn«w 
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Them  tb«y  w^«  M»Ued  hj  mMk^  and  gr^pe* 
shor. ,  Neser  waa  ip  tmible  «  ^pecta/:!^  ejibibited  before^ 
Net  a  qum  efcapadr-^hfe  ahipa  were  twp  leagues  distfiDt  in 
tha  road  9f  iU>oi|luj;. 

<  Muitapba  Fa«b^  QlviiD^nder  in  Cbief  of  tbe  Turkish 
acBoyb  vaa  tMmw  vith  about  200  Turks ;  two  thousand  mea 
'lajUBjtbe  field  of  battfe.  AJil  the  t«;pt8,  the  baggage,  and 
twenty  {li^cea  of  cm^hqo  (two  of  which  were  Ei^Ush,  beiog 
gpiraft.by  the  court  of  U>u4qd  to  the  Graud  Seignior^}  fell  ip(o 
our  hMds*  Two  £lpgUsh  bo^ts  fled  from  our  grapje<^sbot 
Teo  thousand  Turks  w/ere  dcowoed^ 

'The  fort  of  Aboukir  did  not  fire.  The  garrisoq  was 
itmck  wkh  terror.  A  flag  of  truce  came  out*  by  wbi^h  we 
learned  that  the  fort  contained  1200  n^eo.  It  w^s  proposed 
t«  thepi  40  surrwder;  b^t  some  were  inclined  to  adopt  this 
mmure^  wbUie  Qthersi  opfywe^  it.  Thu?  the  day  passed  over. 
Wtpofik  ^  D^r  posUipo,  and  removed  the  killed  and  wound- 
ed ,  Quflpss  Uithi?  ap^QQ.  was  150  killed  and  7^0  wounded; 
aoi^Mt^  l^tt^r  w^s  General  Murat,  who  was  wounded  ia 
t\^  beiid^.bMt  Qftt  d^Jl^je^rousIy.  Cretin,  Chief  o(  tbe  Brigade . 
^^  Vp^pa^V^t  di^d  pf  his  wounds  J  as  also  did  Citizen 
Guibert/ 

T^US  th|^  Turkish  army  were  annihilated  ^  but  in  achiev- 
ing this  vjctoiy,  the  French  were  called  forth  to  §evere  trials, 
of  fSQUOi^iilod  ^i.ll-  The  Ottoman  soldiers  displayed  that 
native  ^a^omr  ^fhi^hhas  often  distinguished  their  countiy- 
mcOf  and  they  werys  so  flanked  and  defended^  that  nothing  but 
sqperior  (Qtjsfiy  or  the  highest  militaiTy  skill,  could  have  d{s- 
lo^gi^  )i;hem  from  th^ir  posinon,  or  overcome  them  in  battle. 
Tb$  Pfeoeh  statp  tbe  Turkish  ^ripy  at  15,000  men,  hut  it  did 
DOtiOcefd  9  or  dOOO.  The  fort  of  Aboukir,  which  continued 
to  rp$)$tf  waaj  ip  the  coi^r^e^of  a  few  daysj  reduced  to  a  heap 
of  cuius,  ^^d  the  gi^rriyon  was  4^oq)pelled  to  surrender. 

•Afkr  gAUli^g^o  completie  a  triuAiph,  Bonaparte  surveyed  . 
the^w9ik$  of  Ale^ftndri^  apd  thea  ret,urped  to  the  city  of 
Graad  Cariro.    In  this  capital  of  Egypt,  General  Bonaparte 
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mude  those  pubHc  and  private  arrangements  wfiieh  the  dr<* 
comstances  of  the  country  seemed  to  require,  and  wfaich  the 
Bftture  of  his  schemes  led  him  to  adopt.    The  severities  wMeh 
were  exercised  hy  the  provisional  government,  and  ttie  sue* 
c^ssful'  efforts  which  had  lately  been  made  by  the  Ftench 
troops,  had  struck  terror  into  the  people,  and  produced  a  teni^- 
porary,  oalio.      But  the  taxes  were  iH  paid,  and  the  soK 
diers  marmored  for  want  of  money  and  necessary  stippKes. 
This  trsfuquilityof  the  country,  however,  was  fondly  received 
as  a  token  of  oWedienoe  and  prosperity,  or  it  was  dexterously 
held  ioxXh  as  a  means  of  removing  complafnts,  and  restorffig- 
contei^iiuent  in  the  army*    Every  measure  was  adopted,  vnd 
every  scheme  apparently  pursued,  as  if  Egypt  had  been  si&- 
cure,  and  no  eventfill  proceeding  to  be  feared.  ' 

T6  gain  the  aflections  of  the  Mahometan  people,  the  grand 
Ce$uva]  of  the.  prophet  was  celebrated,  with  as  much  sMem- 
lUiy  |ind  |H)mp  as  the  French  had  displayed  in  Gnind  C«iA>, 
when  they  held  the  anniversary  rejoicings  of  the  revolutioii  m 
France.  Twp  parties  of  French  artists  were  sent  into  Upper 
Egypt,  to  fulfil  the  object  of  their  mi*3sioti;  and  every  public 
arrani^emeut  bore  the  appearance  of  security  and  confidence. 
But  Bonaparte  returned  to  the  city  of  Alexandria,  where  Iris 
presei»ce  was  ostensibly  wanted,  because  it  Was  the  point opf 
danger ;  and  because  in  that  quarter  many  public  woiics  vme 
■  going  forward,  which^  in  regard  of  coarage  and  MeUHjfi  w«re 
to  bear  the  names  and  designations  of  the  officers  of  Fntfle, 
who  had  fallen  in  the  battles  of  Syria  and  Egypt.         ^      -i 

Bonaparte,  however,  had  secretly'  resolved  to  retum-'to 
PariS)  isnd  a  few  generals  and  artists  were  to  be  of  tbe^iiaity. 
Those  (pf  them,  who  were  not  already  in' Alexandria,  were  siAot 
to  that  city  on  sooie  ostensible  business^  and  Deriottwaaifn- 
joined  toapj)ear  in  his'characterof  an  artist,  to  take  efaargeof 
the  trophies  which  had  been  obtained  from  the  T<arkain  the 
late  battle  of  Aboukir.  Though  no  hint  of  the  seeretohgtsct 
was  given  to  any,  but  (0  Berthier,  the  personal  friend^'^f  Bo- 
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mpartti  yet  thfoe^h- the  darkneM  of  n^trpe,  sotne  myr^f  fM^ 
pheticHghtdartvd  across  the  nrinds  yrf  the'M^MibHtq^-'fevri 
tnd  the  wish  of  retaming  to  Paris"  often  engaged  tlieif 
tboaghts,  till  hope,  in  its  progress,  was  swemly  reafeed. ' 

*Ori  my  arrival  at  Alexandrrfl/  says  Denott  in  hh  Journal) 

<*che  first  things  thttt  struck  my  attention  Were  twoof  oftf  fHl-^ 

gaees  ready  for  sea,  lying  at  single  anch^'6ff  the  t>ew  |k>rt; 

floc  a  single  English  cruizer  was  id  si|Hit',  and  I  began' to  be-^ 

liere  in  prodigies.    Generals  Laimes,-  Mai%t/  and  Meffmrtnt^ 

were  iighated  with  anxiety ;  we  listened  witfabnt  saying  a 

!iPordf  were  unable  to  occupy  our  attention  with  a0y  thing ; 

w«e^  eoostamly  crowding  to  tbe  same' window;  sertftinidng 

theaeB,  and  wmtefaing  with  snsfneion  the  movemerrts  c>f  the 

smallest  boat :  at  length,  at  one  in*  the  morning,  General 

MenoB'caBie  to  infbm  u^  that  Bonaparte  in^  -v^aifing  fth*  us 

en-Hie  beach.    An'hoor  after  we  had  bleared  the  port,  and  at 

dsy-bi%ak  we'gtt  -  under  -  weigh  with  a  north-east  wind; 

which(''continning'to'blow  from  this  quarter  for  tv^o  days, 

carriM  us  oott>f  the  track  of  the  English  craizers.    In  ordiir 

ibtK  oertaMiy  to  avoid  MKng  in  with  an  enemy,  we  eoiUted 

«loog  the  arid  shores  of  the  ancient  Cyrene,  struggKng  agalnM 

'die  oairvents  that  set  into  the  gttlph,  which  remains* -^en  at 

Icptoient'-isneYplofed,  on  account  of  its  dangerous  na^igatbn ; 

9«w  yfksk  without  much  difficulty  in  this  seaitob  of  light  "and 

^m^bto  bretees,  that  we  were  aUe  to  double  tbe  Capes- of 

-fienM  find  ZMra ;  in  thi»  lathude  we  were  again  befriended 

by  an  easterly  w%)B,  thnt  carried  ns  acrosis  the  gulpb  of  Cidft ; 

'thendoDUir^  Cape  Bo^,  we  found  ocrtselves  at  hist  opposite 

>mtl^afiidDdl]F  ports  of  Ehiirope.  •  During^  the  whole  of  this  te. 

t(diDttr>  eoaatiiig,  we  bad  not  descried  a  single  sail,' and  well 

^eottvineed  tUtwe  were  «ndei<The^  guidance  of  no  mean  star, 

•mn-wdul^cd  our  joys  insecurity.   'Bonaparte  as  att  trncon- 

eemed  passenger,  bodied  hiMself  abotit  geometry  and  chemis* 

;  tryi'  or  unbent  his  miiid  by  sharing  in  our  mirth. 

'-  ^We  passed  before  the  gulf  of  Carthage,  the  barbour  of 
Biserta,  and  came  in  sight  of  Lampedosa,  inhabited  by  a  man 
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wlio  favMib  •«  few  9h^6(^  «od  poiilt^ ;  bfRrquU  aii4  raaloa  at. 
tbr  saoift  tUMt  he  reoaiv^  with  eqval  coqtplaii^iipe  »U  w\^> 
tottoh  at  bis. little  doioaiDy  tbe.cat)u>ii£S  to  a  cba^,  tb«  mw^ 
solioaiis  io  a  awi^u^. 

'  On  tbe  next  day  we  mw,  at  ^  dislaQce  of  a  leagi^  ihe 
ov^rbangiag  riKdcrjQf  htk  Paoielerie ;  agoo  aftor,  W4,fli«wvei3|4- 
the  high  mouotaios  9I  Sandiaia,  aod  th«  road  of  BoQifacit^. 
another  atatioQ  where  wt  might  Imve  ^^tpected  to  me^  ifUl^: 
an  afie^y ;  bMt  haret  as  baCi>ra9  wa  $aw  notbifig.  ja  the  wi4^ 
boti^oQ  to^eodanger  our  sccMrity ,  we  parried  with  u^  CiPfP^ 
and  his  fortune.    Coraifa  4K  |ai»gth  offared  v^s  the  firstau^ 
of  B  friendly  shpre^  aod  a  bri^  wijid  brough;.us.  U>  ^ci;if^ 
where  we  seot'^o.  a  boat  tg  gajp  the  latest  if^i^itKncapof^ 
eeroiag  Franeet  aod  tf>  eoquive  wiieih^  tjbefe  .wfr^>  i^^y  ho^ 
tile  squadrons  on  our  coasts.    Whil^  we  w^jre  ]ff\^g  to  ^^tjyf^ 
boati  a  suddeo'squall  obliged  u»  tOieooa  tPjaachori^  tba,gfil&i 
in  the  nativjs  country  of  fionaparte.    He  wa^  thoyg^to  havi^ 
been  lost^  when  chance  thus  brought  l|im  hog[)e^,n<|thiM 
could  be  more  toucbtag  ihw  the  reoopition..that  M  €ac|ieri-» 
enced ;  the  batteries  saluted  00.  all  aidca  #  the  wibQlf^pj4)#r, 
tiou  ruslied  to  the  boats  and  surrounded  our  frigata^;  tba 
public  enthusiasm  had  ever  triumphed  ov;er  ih^  feajr  of  con*. 
tagioR,  and  the  vessels  wene  i«»a»edi|itely  boarded  by  tY^HiHift 
crying  out  to  fiooaparte ;  ^<  Ills  me  who  have  the  plagv^and. 
«mai  owe  our  deliveraooo  lo  yo«i«"    We  bad  already  baaEdi«C 
4>ttr  fifst  defeats  iu  Italy,  and  now  had  to  l^am  itbeif  £|i(al 
consequences  -,  our  stay  here  maa  employed  in  rea4^g:inJtbff 
public  papers  the  melancholy  story  of  ofur  disasters  $  all  the 
first  of  our  triumphant  oawf^igoi  in  Italy  bad  beoBi  wiysiAfff^ 
itt  two  battles;  the  RusaiansL  1^^  iy«p  our  froivtj/ersx  4m4 
disorder^  confusion,  aodtdistqay^  wece«b9ut  |p4q|pq^4b^ipa^ 
ii  passage  to  the  heart  oMirafii^    ^,.;  ....•> 

*  The  wind  becoming  Cavoarabte^  we  again  got  under 
weigh,  and  on  tlie  second  day  after,  towards  eveuii^y  Wg^ 
00  by  a  fresh  breeze,  and  already  within  sigbt  !of  the  FWnch 
9past,  a$  we  were  congratulating  ounelvesouourgpod  forfuii^ 
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we  discovered  two  ml  to  windward,  then  five,  and  afteiwawb 
seteo :  we  immediately  took  in  our  highest  canvas,  and  the 
moon  at  the  same  time  became  covered  with  a  thick  fog.  We 
could  see  nothing  of  the  44emy's  aqutidron,  bat  heard  in  the 
wind  ibeir  repeated  signal  guns,  as  they  formed  in  a  semi- 
eifsle  bstwieev  «ie  and  thtt-MUst,  It  :9m  -  now-  debated  whait 
dxff  eriiPt  we  abo«Mret«rn  t<»  Coiaiea  «b49  iha  fMNs^ge  was 
still  epet  tans »  fcrtUMb^  at  this  «ii«ia  BoMparte aasiMtted 
the  oowMndrasd  wWl%  for  the  firat  time  d<iring  ^b^.  voyage, 
ba^qireseed  his  wiU»  gave  ordeia  to  comiuil  himself  t^  -bis 
fostoat «  We  made  for  the- eoaat  #f  Pntveiwe,  wd-  at  mid* 
Bjght  weiw  ao  fiear>«bcw  at  |o  buve  m  linger  any  appreben* 
tkM  €f  t1»  Jtnemj»  tfy  by  foHewiikg  any  other  advicfi  we 
bad  gme  to  CJorsica,  we  might  have  continued  there  to  this 
very  hoar.  At  day^break  we  saw  Frejas,  and  arrived  safe  in 
th«  MUt*  poff,  ftiom  whtch,  dght  cektturies  before,-  Saim 
lioots  bad  ckntMlfk^  for  hi^  expedif!otl  to  the  same  country 
tbki  we  kadja^t  (Quitted/ 

tt^fvet  was  tlieire  a  dtfptrttare  dondudted  whh  so  much  se^ 
crec]^,  Md' y«t  proUtitrtive  of  such  inter^thig  events.  Bes^ 
liartt,  fionapicrtt^s  ehitrf  of  Brigade,'  rec^eited  a  seated  note 
fi«m  tbto  Comniatrdet  in  Chief,  which  be  was  not  to  unfold 
dll  the  Mth  df  Avignst,'  srnd  theft  b^  was  to  open  it  at  a  eet^ 
tslii  how.  and  tipon  a  spedfied  pMttt  of  the  sea-«bore&  His 
tftfktn  Wett^io  tfepart  t6t  Fratifee  vriihoiif  reveaKog  the  com* 
ttiaftd  tllli^  vm  out  at^tea,  imd  every  thing  in  train  to  carry 
him  to  SkMpe.  A  siitriltfr  noie  was  cont^tTed  to  Ideberj  bni 
he  i^as  enjoined  not  to  examUie  lis  contettts  tfll  i^hmMnfttt 
ftif  tMMi  liad  (int  to  sea.  Thfe  impbtt  of  this  letf  et  wa^  ap^- 
poiating  him  Comtuandlsr  in  CbidF  6f  the  army  in 'the  JBtist, 
and  ordering  t>esaix  tb  proieeute  Ms'defttjgtis  hi  Upper  figypt^ 
mA  complete  his  victoti^s  oi^er  the  Arabs  aenS  the  Beys^ 
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HSCBFtlCm  BONAPAmrB  MET  Wira  m  VRANe»*-4I6 
"  ftlVAL  AT  TAttlS—CfyNSPtRSS  T6  OWIITITmN  THB 
'  ISTINO  GOVRRNMBNT^HARANOtrBS  THR  COtJUOIL  Or 
ANC1BNT8 — ^DtSMLVRS  TBB  DIRBCTORT'— OPPMBD  Br 
THB  JACOBINS — IS  NRARLT  DBVBATBD  AND  KIRTin 
SAVBD  BT  HIS  BROTHBR  LUCIBN-HPHB  COITNCIL  OT 
riVB  HUlffBRBl>  BXPBLLBB  BT  THB  80LBtBR^*-A  OOW*- 
8ULATB  VORMBD— NAFOLBON   APPOINTBD   A  MBMBBB. 

X  HE  circumstances  and  views  which  induced  Bonaparte 
to  leave  Egypt  and  return  to  France,  can  never  be  distinctly 
known,  nor  separated  from  those  conjectures  which  unavoidr 
ably  attend  our  search.  The  precarious  situation  of  Egypt 
might  incline  him  to  retire  from  those  scenes  qf  doubtful  ex<* 
pectation,  and  leave  the  issue  of  unpromising  events  to  other 
men»  and  less  distinguished  heroes.  Perhaps  the  distracted 
and  declining  state  of  affiiirs  in  France  might  induce  him  to 
r^um,  with  his  powerful  l^and,  to. restore  the  strength,  and 
renew  tb^  victories  of  the  nation.  Shall  we  venture  to  assert^ 
tliiat  the  whole  of  those  motives  did  not  jointly  conspire  in 
producing  his  return ;  or,  as  power  feeds  by  indulgence,  and 
encourages  ambition,  shall  we  dare  to  maintain,  that  he  che- 
rished no  hope  of  seizing  the  helm  in  a  stormy  day,  and  of  be- 
coming at  length  the  sole  pilot,  of  the  state  ? 

But  the  mucb-famed  hero  was  received  with  acclatpatiooa 
of  joy  in  Corsica,  his.  native  island ;  and  when  he  appeared  at 
Paris,  he  was  so  far  from  being  censured  for  leaving  his  com- 
mand in  Egypt,  that  the  weakened  authorities  of  the  state 
durst  not  presume  to  call  in  question  bis  conduct,  and  tbcr 
dissatisfied  multitudes  received  him,  as  the  joy  of  the  natiott 
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and  the  oonfi^hoce  of  the  people.    He  ivnriv^d  ia  Fnince  on 
iIm  eve  of  the  sevcmtb  revolatioo,  wbe«i  the  Abb«  Syeyes  wafi: ' 
pn^eiiaf  a  new  oonstimiiaQy  if  siioti  efriieoieral  appQiotr 
■leots  aa  thoaet  whieb  hav^  diraolcd^  ia  successiQiH  tlie  puUi^ 
aiUn  of  Fraoee,  be  .worthy  of  a  oaaie  aa  dignified  and  iaipoi^ 
The  fiead  ei  discoid  hi^l  {wmadad  iho  s^i^s.^mA^^ 
^iras  tfavaaicMd  in  emty  ^oanar.    The  aaveiitita.ci 
the  gmwmmcDt  hot  ha^fhlooed  Ibo  Aoonleiit  of  thci»Q«iioQ^ 
aad  nUo  thorvojnilbtf  wor  ^opprawad^  tk<^  Jaeobiap^rty  'iwe 
alaofntfiBl^  and  loud  w  ikeif  oomplaiaia.    Tba  liido  of  p«b- 
lki^paMpcrl^.hiii«iiii  bock^  and  tba  nalioiiaL  glojy  bad  bo- 
oaaao  Urn,  » fiad^'Mvamos  bad  b^ifoiiad  in  Italy^i  Iho  Ras*' 
saaaa^btt^^ecfs  imuiag  dowo  tbitr  ^boatilo  •  lioopa .  toanard 
FranoOy  aod  the  tomUe  Sawarvow  waa  at  hand.    The  Abbo 
S^foyea  b^d  looked  toward  Moreau  as  a  powerful  and  popular 
l^efr>  who  might  join  him  in  aetive  meaaorea  to  oveitbroi^ 
tl)i^  degri^d  government,  and  establiih  a  aMvre  vigorous  and 
efficient  authbritjr.    But  that  general  waa  cool  in  Us  views, 
aod^dld  not  frankly  coineide  with  the  wiah  and  deafigaaof  the 
art^al  pfejector.    At  this  momentous  era,  Bonaparte  arrivedf 
^t  )^s,  and  In  him  was  readily  (bund  the  active  and  ambi*^ 
tioiiir  aj^ent  whooA  Syeyea  tvanted  to  adopt  his  schemes. 
Aun^&tely  on  iiia  anpiv<al  at  Paris,  BonapaHe  had  a  pri'^ 
*Mience  of  the  directory ;  the  conrts  and  all  the  streetir 
1&M%  to  the  Luxembourg  were  crowded  with  spectators 
%B^i  ii  heboid  him,  and  he  seemed  more  sensible  of  these 
diiiitfnMbiliQOS'  cS  joy  than  formerly :  be  shook  several  soU 
fiara  hy  the'  bend^  who  bad  served  with  him  in  Italy,  and 
apipeared  miofe  open  and  aifiible  in  fats  manners  than  usual  s 
be  was  draased  in  a  grey  riding  edat  and  without  uniform^  a 
tViAlih-aabre  hong  in  a  ailk  scarf  over  his  shoulder,  his  hair 
was  eut  ^aite  short,  and  without  powder;  his  tawny  complex- 
iob,  acquired  by  the  barning  siin  of  Egypt,  gave  him  an  ap- 
pearance of  greater  manliness  and  strength  than  befot«  he.l$ft 
Soriipe. 
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Bonaparte  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  16th  of  October,  and  on 
the  8th  of  November  the  constitution  of  1795  was  overturned* 
During  this  period  we  must  suppose  him  to  have  been  em^ 
ployed  in  concerting  measures  for  effecting  his  grand  pur- 
pose ;  accordingly  very  little  is  said  of  him,  and  he  seldom 
appeared  in  public.    On  the  7th  of  November  a  great  dinner 
was  given  by  the  Directory  and  the  councils  to  BoosfMirte 
and  Moreau  in  the  Church  of  St.  Julpice  (then  the  temple  of 
victory) ;  the  company  consisted  of  750  guests,  and  was.  no 
doubt  intended  to  deceive  those  who  were  so  sbostly  to  be 
overthrown,  with  an  appearance  of  friendship  and  fraternity. 
The  toast  given*  by  the  president  of  the  Directory  was  *  Peace/ 
and  that  by  the  General  *  A  union  of  all  parties ;'  nevertlie<» 
less  it  was  evident  that  this-  w^s  a  mere  dinner  of  ceremony ; 
the  whole  company  viewed  each  other  with  distrust ;  there 
was  neither  minh  nor  confidence;  and  though  the  meeting 
pretended  to  effect  a  union  of  parties,  it  served  only  to  pat 
them  furthex  asunder.    Bonaparte  quitted  the  loom  after  a 
few  toasts  were  given,  and  none  of  the  company  staid  long ; 
the  whole  ceremony  did  not  last  three  hours,  and  within  three 
days  after,  the  great  explosion  which  had  been  long  preparing^ 
burst  forth ;  nay,  on  that  very  evening  the  mode  of  operation 
was  concerted.      Syeyes  no  doubt  emitted  the  first  sparic, 
which  fell  upon  Moreao,  but  was  damped  by  his  unambitious 
temper.     The  next,  however,  was  more  successful,  for  it 
lighted  on  Bonaparte,  who  instantly  took  fire,  and  communis 
cated  the  flame  by  degrees  to  a  larger  and  a  lai^er  number, 
till  on  the  7th  a  number  of  deputies  and  others- in  the  secret 
met  at  the  house  of  Le  Mercier,  and  concerted  measures  ibr 
the  grand  dbplay,  which  it  was  agreed  should  take  place  on 
the  9tb ;  and  accordingly  the  committee  of  inspectors  be- 
longing to  the  Council  of  Antients,  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  that  day,  sent  messages  to  an  hundred  and  fifty 
chosen  members  df.  the  council  (very  few  of  whom  were  in 
the  secret)  to  meet  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  Thuilleries.    When 
they  were  assembled  it  appeared  that  the  most  violent  of  the 
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Jaoobios,  in  Dumber  about  ao  hoodred,  were  left  out.  Cor- 
ned reporter  of  the  coiDipittee»  opened  the  meeting  with  a 
•peecbt  in  which  he  stated  very  fully  the  dangers  of  the  re- 
public and  the  movements  of  the  factions,  and  ended  with 
propdsiog  that  the  Assembly,  according  to  the  102d  and  103d 
articles  of  the  coostitutioDy  should  adjourn  to  St.  Cloud;  that 
Bonspartie  should  be  charged  to  put  the  decree  in  execution^ 
and  for  that  purpose  appointed  commander  of  all  the  troops 
ui  Plirisy  as  well  as  of  the  guard  of  the  assemblies  and  the  na- 
tional guard.  This  decree  was  passed  by  a  great  majority, 
and  Bonaparte  immediately  appeared  at  the  bar  attended  by 
Berthier,  Moreao,  Lefebyre*  Macdonald,  and  others.  Being 
iofiM-med  by  the  President  of  his  appointment,  he  spake  as 
fcrilowB : — ^  The  republic  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  but  your 
decree  has  saved  it.  Woe*  to  those  who  wish  for  anarchy, 
whoever  they  be.  I  and  my  brave  companions  in  arms  will 
arrest  their  course.  Let  us  not  seek  in  the  past  for  ex-t 
amples  to  justify  the  present.  For  nothing  in  history  rcr 
sembles  the  present  moment  We  wish  a  republic  founded 
on  liberty,  on  civil  liberty  and  national  representation,  and 
we  will  have  it.  I  swear  it,  and  I  swear  it  also  in  the  names 
of  my  brave  comrades/  '  I  swear  it,'  was  immediately  re- 
toroed  by  tlie  other  generals,  and  the  sitting  w|i$,  dissolved 
amid  the  cries  of  ^  Long  live  the  republic'  The  decree  of 
the  council  was  carried  to  the  council  of  five  hundred,  who 
soon  after  adjourned  their  deliberations  to  the  next  day  at 
St.  Cloud.  The  committees  of  inspection  from  the  two 
councils  remained  in  the  room  belonging  to  them,  to  con- 
cert measures  as  the  urgency  of  afiairs  might  require,  and 
Bonaparte  assembled  his  staff  at  the  same  place,  to  give  all  the 
requisite  orders  for  the  preservation  of  tranquillity,  and  the 
removal  of  the  councils  to  St.  Cloud.  The  walls  of  Paris 
were  soon  covered  with  two  proclamations,  one  addressed  to 
the  national  guard,  and  the  other  to  the  troops  of  the  line,  both 
expressed. with  Bonaparte's  usual  energy.  On  the  first  news 
of  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Antients  he  had  repaired  t# 
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the  t'hiitlhries  #ith  ten  tbtmttid  tmopB,  mi  guarded  eftrjr 
Avenue  lb  the  pahde  «o  efifecrMlty  vlMt  no  o^ne  wis  pemiUed 
to  pass  either  into  the  courts,  the  gardeo,  or  witliin  the  wMb 
of  the  cattlei  He  b«d  fortified  till  hw  ilfepositioiisy  afnd  !«•- 
nmj^ed  his  troops  in  the  grent  oomrt^  wbHe  t\ttt  of  tlie  di«- 
neeton  and  all  the  rest  of  Pkris  wene  eompletely  igaomot  of 
what  was  going  forwatd.  Syeyes  and  ftoger  Dttcos,  tbie  kft^ 
ter  of  Whom  was  etith^ly  governed  hy  the  fontiery  beitig  both 
ih  the  secret,  waiting  in  sileDCe  the  result  of  the  meeting* 
Syeyes  was  walking  in  the  garden  of  the  Luxemhoorg,  and 
Ducos  Was  in  his  own  apartmewts,  when  they  were  inferiii«i 
of  What  had  passed :  they  repaired  immediately  to  the  Thoil* 
leries,  tnd  joined  the  two  committees  of  inspect$o«s  the 
getieralSj  and  the  rest  of  the  mititaiy,  in  delilieTatingtfpcai  the 
measares  to  be  taken. for  putting  th«  decree  in  eKeeution,  and 
providing  for  the  puMic  tranqnitlhy.  Barras  kaew  what  had 
happecfedloOghefote  hiseolleagoes,  Oohiei^and  Moolinsfy  for 
be  had  been  required  to  give  in  bia  tesfgoation  very  early  in 


*  .The  nomination  of  Gohier  to  a  place  in  the  Directory  SHjr- 
prised  no  one  more  than  hioiself;  and  such  was  his  foolish  joy  on  the 
'occasion,  that  when  he  was  first  introduced  to  the  other  directors  and 
some  of  the  minitters  wbi^  'were  met  together,  lie  ran  «ip  to  his  lb«r 
eoUeagaes  and  ^mbraeed  th«Ri ;  and  then  turning  i6nnd  to  M«rlifi» 
he  ask^  if  he  might  not  do  the  same  to  the  oMBUters  i  Merlin  cooly 
and  sneeringly  answered  him,  that  he  might  if  he  pleased ;  on  which 
be  imn>ediately  threw  his  anns  round  ihe  minister  of  justice.  Lam- 
bretchs,  who,  not  being  prepared  to  expect  sach  a  favour,  could  har^ 
speak  for  surprize. 

f  Moulins  was  a  man  who,  thou^  exalted  to  the  rank  of  a  general 
and  a  director,  was  onoe  litetally  a  sans  eistotte-^Hs  man  in  «  complete 
state  of  poverty,  and  almost  of  nudity.  The  first  thing  he  did,  after  kc 
was  advanced  to  his  new  dignity,  was  to  hire  a  great  fat  squab  of  a 
woman  for  his  mistress,  and  to  take  her  an  apartment  near  the  Lux* 
cmburg,  for  such  was  his  poverty  that  he  could  not  afford  to  give  her 
much  money,  so  he  sent  her  dinner  every  day  from  his  own  tab?e« 
by  two  servants  in  livery,'  to  the  great  entertainment  of  all  those  who 
"saw  them  conveying  the  lady  her  repast. 
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riit  iBoroiiig)  tnd  the  lady  tfaroogb  whvm  there  quest  came, 
wm  empowered  to  oAr  bini  aojr  peeuniarj  assistaooe  he 
ttight  teqiiire :  he  at  fii^t  appeared  to  be  vkdeatly  irritated^ 
hot  in  a  littte  time  he  became  more  calm,  and  acknowledged 
that  the  gneeimpent  reqaiml  soons  vigoeoos  iodividual  at  its 
head^  fer  it  was  iaposaibie  it  oouhl  go  on  with  five  people 
wlio  bad  no  confidence  in  each  other;  but  Btill  he  refused  to 
fjn9  hi  his  rsi^mitieii.  Gobier,  who  was  that  morniDg  to 
have  bveaidasted  with  Benaparte,  was  extreaneiy  suiprised 
wheo  he  got  up  to  find  what  had  passed,  but  partiadarlj  at 
the  deeree  for  traasferrii^  the  aasemhiiea  to  St.  Cknid :  he 
went,  howe^r,  into  the  audience  chamber  of  the  Directory, 
aad  sent  far  his  colkagues.  Moulins,  who  was  equally  sur« 
prised)  "caaae  to  him  immediately;  but  they  were  both  stilt 
oMe  m  when  tbey  heard  that  Syeyes  was  gone  to  the  Tbuil* 
leries:  tbey  then  sent  for  Ducos,  and  found  he  was  there  also. 
Jhrms  was  sumasoned  next,  and  be  refused  to  come.  Go- 
Jrier  sent  iaaiiiediately  for  La  Garde  the  secretary  genera), 
««mI  ordered  him  to  register  a  decree  which  he  dictated  to  htm ; 
hut  La  Garde  answered,  that  as  two  members  could  not  make 
a  majority  of  the  Directory,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do 
as  Ise  requested.  Modios  having  now  karot  part  of  what 
ImmI  happened,  became  eztremeiy  agitated,  and  proposed 
immediately  to  send  a  guard  to  invest  the  house  of  Bonaparte, 
and  iceep  him  a  prisoner ;  bat  he  was  told  tliat  it  would  be  im- 
possible, for  every  seedier  then  in  Pariswas  under  JSonaparte'a 
command.  General  Lefebvre  was  neat  summoned,  but  he 
confirmed  what  they  had  befbie  heaid,  and  said,  that  as  i>e~ 
was  under  the  oijfers  of  Bonaparte,  be  could  not  march  a 
single  man  witiiout  his  permission.  They  iben  began  to  find 
that  it  was  all  over  with  them,  and  that  nothing  remained  for 
them  but  to  retire  into  the  obscurity  from  wlience  they  had 
be);n  taken,  and  eubmit  quietly  to  tbekr  fate.  In  a  few  mi* 
nutes  the  Luxemburg  was  invested  wkh  a  strong  guard  sent 
there  by  Bonaparte. 
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AcoordiDg  to  the  terms  of  the  constilotion,  it  wta  reqaisite 
that  the  act  for  traosferring  the  Asseoibliea  to  St.  Cloud 
should  be  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  Directory:  Gobier, 
therefore,  being  desirous  to  resign  his  power  with  a  good 
grace,  went  to  the  ThQiileries,  and,  adding  his  name  to  those 
of  Syeyes  and  Ducos,  performed  the  last  act  of  his  authority  ; 
yet  still  he  seemed  unwilling  to  part  with  hb  dignity :  he  re- 
pented of  what  he  had  done,  and  when  they  came  to  demand 
of  him  the  great  seal  of  state  which  was  in  his  possession,  as 
President,  he  refused  to  give  it  ap :  as  soon  as  he  returned  to 
the  Luxembourg,  where  a  strong  guard  was  set  over  him  till 
the  19th  at  uight,  he  was  told  that  the  powers  of  the  Diree* 
tory  had  ceased,  and  a  new  government  was  formed.  He 
asked  to  see  the  decree  for  appointing  the  Con^ul%  and  after 
it  was  shewn  him,  he  retired  very  quietly  to  his  house  at  St. 
Chaumont.  • 

Moulins  needed  no  very  long  intreaty  to  give  in  hii  re- 
signation, for  fear  had  so  completely  got  possession  of  him, 
after  he  found  what  had  passed,  that  when  a  deputation  was 
coming  to  him  for  the  purpose,  he  jumped  out  of  a  window 
which  looked  into  his  garden,  and  hid  himself  among  the 
bushes  till  he  could  get  quietly  away ;  but  nobody  went  after 
him,  they  thought  him  of  so  little  consequence.  A  fit  maa 
to  govern  a  nation ! 

After  Gohier  had  signed  the  decree  of  translation,  Syeyes 
and  Ducos  immediately  gave  in  their  resignation,  and  Barras 
soon  after  did  the  same  by  his  secretary  Botot,  whom  he  sent 
to  Bonaparte,  and  remained  in  his  carriage  near  the  Thuille- 
ries  till  Botot  returned  with  the  result  of  the  meeting.  Bo- 
naparte was  in  the  apartment  of  the  Inspectors  when  Botot 
desired  to  speak  with  him.  He  was  introduced  by  Coortois^ 
and  having  given  in  the  paper,  requested  to  know  if  the  gene- 
ral had  any  thing  to  say  to  his  master.  *  Tell  him,'  said  Bo- 
naparte, *that  1  desire  to  hear  no  more  of  him,  and  that  I 
trust  I  shall  ever  make  the  authority  respected  which  is  en- 
trusted to  me.*    Then  raising  his  voice  loud  enough  to  be 
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I 

hoird  fay  the  grenadien  who  wetc  sUndiog  at  the  door,  said, 
*  What  have  you  dooe  with  the  country  which  I  left  you  so 
floarisbiDg  ?  I  kft  you  peace,  and  I  have  found  war.  I  left 
yoo  victory,  and  I  have  found  defeat  I  left. yon  the  treasures 
of  Italy,  and  I  find  nothing  but  oppression  and  poverty. 
Where  are  the  hundred  thousand  heroes,  my  companions  io 
arms,  whom  I  left  covered  with  glory?  What  is  become  of 
them  ?  Alas,  they  are  no  more !  This  state  of  things  can* 
not  last  long;  in  three  years  it  will  end  in  despotism.  Bu( 
we  are  for  a  republic,  founded  on  the  basis  of  equality,  civil 
liberty,  and  political  toleration.  If  you  believe  the  assertions 
of  the  factious,  we  are  the  enemies  of  the  republic ;  we  who 
have  strengthened  it  by  our  labours,  and  cemented  it  by  our 
blood ;  but  we  wish  for  no  better  patriots  than  the  brave  men 
who  have  suffered  in  its  service.*  This  harangue  was  highly 
applauded  by  all  who  heard  it,  and  Botot  retired  in  confu- 
cioQ  to  acquaint  his  master  with  what  had  passed.    Barras* 


*  Barras  had  rendered  the  republic  many  great  acrvicetf^  nor  does  it 
appear  that  through  hit  long  directoryship  his  power  was  signalized  by 
any  extraordinary  act  of  violence  or  despotism.  His  principles,  if  he 
had  any,  were  aristocratical ;  but  his  ruling  passion  was  pleasure,  and 
to  ihtt  he  tacrifieed  every  other  consideration.  None  of  the  Directory, 
save  Rawbell,  were  more  corrupted  ;  but  the  rage  of  Barras  for  money 
was  accompeoied  by  an  irresistible  impulse  of  squandering,  so  that,  if 
be  was  equally  rapacious  with  his  colleague,  he  was  as  prodigal  as  the 
other  was  avaricious.  The  one  retired  from  power  covered  with 
riches,  the  other  with  debt :  Barras  was  liberal  in  his  donations,  and, 
from,  his  private  purse,  supported  the  wants  of  many  of  his  cast,  whose 
ibruines^  toge^r  with  their  titles,  had  fallen  into  the  yellow  leaf;  and 
the  general  aentimcDC  which  attended  his  fall  was  that  of  good-natured 
contempt,  mingled  w^th  sofiething  like  a  feeling  concern,  that  his 
good  qualities  could  hot  redeem  his  vices.  After  the  definitive  organi- 
zation of  the  consular  government,  he  sold  his  estate,  Gros  Bois,  and 
retired  to  Brussels,  where  he  for  several  years  kept  up  a  considerable 
establishment.  In  the  year  13,  (ISOd)  he  obtained  permission  •  to  re> 
Ure  into  the  south  of  France.  Barras  is  a  large  and  handsome  man ; 
without  having  a  strong  nnderstsAding;  he  has  abilttiet«  and  that  kind 
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determined  to  go  immedlfttely  to  his  eountry-bouse,  but  be* 
ing  alarmed  for  his  personal  safety,  he  requested  a  party  of 
horse  to  attend  him,  whiob  was  immediately  granted.  Syeyea 
and  Ducos,  not  thinking  it  prudent  to  steep  at  the  Directorial 
Palace  in  the  Loxembarg,  staid  aH  night  In  the  Thoilleriea. 
The  next  day,  being  the  10th  of  November,  in  conformity 
to  the  decree,  the  two  councils  repaired  to  St.  Cloud ;  the 
picture  gallery  was  appointed  for  the  Council  of  Antients,  and 
the  orangery  for  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  The  troops 
had  arrived  before  them  and  taken  possession  of  eirery  ave« 
nue  to  the  castle,  so  that  the  deputies  could  not  pass  without 
shewing  their  medal,  nor  any  other  individual  without  pro- 
ducing a  ticket  signed  by  the  committee  of  Inspection,  and 
these  tickets  were  few.  The  sitting,  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  twelve,  did  not  commence  tilt  two  6*eloch,  owing 
to  the  peparations  of  the  workmen  not  being  finished.  The 
debates  were  opened  by  a  speeeh  from  Gaudin,  proposing  a 
committee  of  seven  members  to  take  into  consideration  the 
best  means  of  providing  for  the  public  safety ;  and  it  waa  ex- 
pected that  this  motion  would  have  been  immediately  carried^ 
but  as  the  meeting  was  very  fully  attended]  the  Jacobins  gave 
it  a  strong  and  tumultuous  opposition :  ebb,  in  sonoe  mea^ 
aure,  disconcerted  the  revolutionary  party,  and  the  fault  waa 
Bonaparte's ;  for  it  had  been  proposed  the  night  before  that 
no  member  should  be  admitted  without  producing  a  ticket 
signed  by  the  Inspectors,  by  which  the  Jacobins  would  have 
been  efiectually  excluded;  but  .he  opposed  the  meaaure,  not 
supposing  that  the  Jacobins  were  so  powerful  c  this  had  nearly 
overturned  the  whole  scheme,  and  gave  the  victory  to  the 
opposite  faction.  Scarcely  had  Gaudin  finished  his  motton, 
when  several  members  of  the  oppdSition^darted  forward  into 

of  gemos  which  dcpeads  on  the  character.  H  is  maonert  aae  prcpMseMr 
ing :  he  hat  more  activity  than  iofornMitioD«  bet  with  tfaeta  qoaliuca 
he  has  not  the  morality  neoeiaaiy  for  a  poMic  man,  and  wilhout  whkh 
be  canoot  coimBand  either  rcspaet  ^  conlidangc. 
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the  tribone,  all  eager  to  be  heaWL  The  cry  of  *  Down  with 
the  Dietatore'  became  general.  Others  cxdaiaaed  ^  The 
coiuilitutioo  or  deirth ;  we  are  not  afraid  of  bayonets,  we  will 
die  at  our  post.' 

After  the  first  tomslt  had  ceased,  the  propositioD  for  tht 
peaewal  of  the  oath  was  formally  made  by  Graadmaisofi,  and 
earried  by  acclaaaation,  the  whole  of  the  members  rising  and 
excbiraing  '  Vwe  la  cmuHimtion  /'  No  objection,  there* 
ibre,  being  made  against  re^taking  of  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  eowtkotioD,  those  who  were  initiated  in  the  secret,  and 
had  the  report  in  their  pockets,  the  immediate  tendency  of 
which  was  to  overthrow  it,  ware  compelled  to  follow  the  tor*> 
sent,  and  mount  in  their  tmn  the  tribvne,  to  commit  this  act 
of  pelitieal  peijttry.  Violations  of  this  oath  had,  however, 
been  so  long  ennmerated  in  the  list  of  remissible  ofiences, 
tUat  no  one  chose  at  that  moment  to  hasard  the  refusal ;  but 
it  was  not  diAcnlt  to  perceive  by  the  tones  of  the  depmies,  as 
they  repeated  the  oath,  the  degree  of  sincerity  they  attaelied 
to  the  ceremony,  the  Jacobiiis  dwelling  with  particular  em* 
pbaais  on  the  words^  *  resistance  to  ^veiy  kind  of  tyranny/ 
while  the  modentte  party,  who  were  now  more  or  less  initiated 
imo  the  secret,  refaeais^  their  parts  with  maihs  of  contempt 
or  indifferenoe*  I  This  ceremony,  however,  wliich  took  up 
iHMiy  two  hoiirs,  disepnicerted  part  of  the  plan.  When  the 
sweaiiag  was  inisbedy  the  secretary  read. a  letter  from  a 
member  who  sent  in  his  resigaatioa,  and  twoimessages  from 
the  council  of  eMefs,  informing  the  council  of  five  hundred 
of  their  being  installed,  ^i  of  their  aospeading  their  delibe«* 
lations  till  they  received  similar  infavmalimi  Aom  themselves^ 
A  motion  was  next  made  and  adopted  for  an  address  to  the 
French  people  to  inform  them  of  the  instaUa^n  of  the  coun- 
cil of  St.  Cload,  as  was  also  another  motion,  that  notice  of  the 
same  event  should  b^  sent  to  the  INrectory,  notwithstanding 
die  ironical  observations  made  by  certain  members  respecting 
the  dificalty  at  ibe  moment  of  finding  the  Directory. 

Y 
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Hitherto  the  advaotage  qS  debate  in  the  CouDcil  of  fift 
Hundred  liad  been  on  the  side  of  the  Jacobin  party ;  the  mo- 
tion for  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation,  or  cather  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  constitution,  had  been  set  aside  by  the  oew 
oath  of  fidelity^  which  had  been  just  taken  towards  it,  those 
who  had  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  projected 
change  not  daring  to  withstand  the  tumalt  by  which  this 
oath  had  been  to  all  appearance  so  unanimously  carried. 
The  council  of  elders  had  opened  their  assembly  in  thie  palace, 
and  sat  as  if  uncertain  what  motive  Iwd  brought  them  toge* 
th^",  when  JBonaparte,  who  was  in  an  adjoining  room  with  the 
committee  of  Inspectors,  with  Syeyes,  Dueoe^  and  several  of* 
ficers  of  rank>  presented  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  coiuacil  to 
press  them  to  accelerate  the  measures  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  the  country*  He  began  his. speech  by  interrogations,  and 
alluding  to  tlie  piioceedings  in  the  other  council  respecting 
the  calumnies  against  the  military,  by  which  several  of  its 
members  seemed  desirous  of  obstructing  the  march  which  the 
council  of '  elders  had  begun  >  asked.  If  the  blood  they  had 
shed  in  so  many  fields  of  battle  was  not  a  snfficieat  wa(];f|nl 
of  their  devot.edness  to  the  republic  }  and.  If  those  who  were 
for  ever  sharpening  th^ir  poignands  against  them  had  given 
such  proofs  of  attachment  to  its  cause  ?  The  most  dange* 
rous  of  the  con&piracies  of  which  they  talked,  he  observed, 
was -that  of  the  public  misery,  wluch  every  where  surrounded 
tbem,  and  which  was  continually  increasing.  Let  each  ex* 
amine  himself,  and  say  to  whom  tlie  crime  ought  to  be  im* 
puted  ?  Was  it  wise  to  let  the  republic  perish  amidst  so  ge* 
neral  a  disorganization,  or  see  the  arnues,  covered  with  laurel% 
melting  away  by  the  horrors  of  famine,  or  remain  a  prey  to 
every  kind  of  want  ?  Had  not  ignorance,  folly,  and  treason, 
held  long  enough  their  extended  empire  ?  Had  they  not 
committed  ravages  enough  on  the  country  ?  What  class  had 
4,Dot  been,  their  victiois  ?  Had  not  the  French  been  long 
enough  divided  into  parties,  or  rather  into  battalions  hostile  to 
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each  other,  and  beoofiie  the  mutoal  ami  perseveriog  op- 
pressors of  each  other  ? 

0(  this  picture  every  one  aelcnowledged  the  likeness ;  the 
saipe  representations  had  been  made  previous  to  the  SOth  of 
Praireal,  and  more  abundant  and  practical  proofs  of  the  evils 
complained  of  had  been  furnished  since.    After  this  exor* 
dhmi  Bonaparte  continued:^ The  time  for  putting  an  end 
to  these  disasters  is  now  comew    You  have  charged  me  to 
present  you  with  the  means,  and  I  will  not  betray  your  con- 
fidence.   Had  I  bad  personal  projects,  or  views  of  usurpa* 
don,  I  should  not  have  waited  till  this  day  in  order  to  realize 
them.    Before  my  departure,  and  since  my  returi^  I  have 
been  solicited  by  the  leaders  of  the  respective  partis  to  take 
possessionof  the  authority.    I  could  make  discoveries  which 
would  instantly  confound  the  greater  part  of  my  calnmniatbis. 
I  have  been  mnged,  by  those  who  call  themselves  eaclusive 
patriots,  to  destroy  the  coostitnlion,  to  purify  the  councils, 
and  exclude  men  who  sincerely  love  their  country.    I  have 
rejected  such  overtures,  because  liberty  is  dear  to  me,  and  be- 
eause  it  is  unworthy  of  my  ehifraeter  to  serve  any  eoierie^  any 
iaerion-^my  services  are  due  to  the  Freneh  people  alone.    I* 
have  made  known  these  prqeets  to  several  representatives.    I 
have  united  my  sentiments  with  tlKwe  of  the  council  of  elders* 
I  have  accepted  the  command  which  they  have  entrusted  to 
me,  only  to  lay  it  down  when  this  necessary  crisis  shall  be 
psst    Let  us  not  be  divided;  associate  your  wisdom  and 
,  your  firmness  to  the  force  that  surrounds  me.    I  will  be  no- 
thing but  the  devoted  arm  of  the  republic' 

Such  was  the  progress,  and  the  substance  of  Bonaparte'ii 
Imrangae,  when  a  member,  anxious  to  push  the  general  to 
the  fall  confession  of  his  political  faith,  and  to  round  the  hist 
perind,  exclaimed,  'andof  the  constitution!'  Tliis  was  the 
most  inharmonious  chord  that  could  have  been  touched )  the 
word  constitution  was  in  perfect  disunion  with  every  part  of 
the  prefect  and  the  proceeding. 
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'  The  cuastittttioa !'  re«M(ied  BoBtparte  witt^  vmciiy ; 
*  Does  it'  become  you  to  invoke  the  cpastitutioii  ?  I»  k  wy 
thing:  else  at  present  than  a  riua  ?  Has  it  not  faeeoi  sacees- 
flively  the  aport  of  every  party  ?  Hav^e  ye  not  trodden  it  under 
foot  the  18th  Frucddor,  the  23d  FloreaV  the  28th  Prairealr 
Is  it  not  10  the  name  of  the  cooatitutiott  thi|t  ye  have  orga^ 
niaed  every  kind  of  tyraiMiy  sbce  it  had  existed  )  To  whom 
osn  it  serve  hereafter  aa  a  guarantee  ?  Is  not  its  insufficiency 
attested  by  the  numerous  ootragea  which  have  been  com*^ 
mitted  against  it,  even  hy  those  who  are  pretending,  at  thoa 
very  nkoment  to  swear  a  mockery  of  fidelity  towards  it  ?  The 
rigbfis  of  the  people  have  been  atrociously  violated,  and  it  in 
in  order  to  ve^^ataUish  those  rights  on  an  loimutable  baaia 
that  we  ought  to  labour  instantly,  to  consolidate  in  Fiaoce 
both  liberty  and  the  repubUe/ 

Cornudet,  in  order  to  stop  Bonaparte*s  impetuosity,  wbich 
waa  hurrying  him  too  fer,. moved  that  the  couaeil  should  forna 
itsell  into  a  secret  coisuntttet,  but  before  this  motion  could  be 
put  into  execution,  Bonaptfte,  too  anxious  for  the  event  to 
heed  the  means,  and  too  much  heated  by  the  opposition  o£ 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  to  notice  the  precautiona  by  whicb 
his  friends  were  desirous  of  bringii^  about  the  detumemenif 
addressed  the  council  a  second  time  relative  to  the  conspira- 
cies, and  then  turned  his  observations  on  himself,  inviting  the 
friends  of  liberty  to  direct  their  poignards  towards,  iits  bosaaa 
if  ever  he^  violated  any  of  its  principles.  *  And  you,  myr 
comrades,'  turning  hisaself  to  the  guard,  *  may  the  bayoneta 
with  which  we  have  triumphed  together,  if  I  am  ever  guilty 
of  such  perfidy,  be  pointed  against  my  own  heart;  bat  idso, 
if  any  person,  the  stipendiary  of  foreign  powers,  dare  pro«- 
Boonce  against  your  general,  the  words  Jlors  la  loi^  may  the 
thunder  of  war  crush  him  instantly :  remember  that  I  march 
accompanied  by  the  god  of  war,  and  the  divinity  of  fortune.' 
The  latter  part  of  this  incautious  impromptu,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  murmurs,  and  of  which  the  general,  attributing  it 

the  novelty  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 
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afterwarA  pvblidy  regretted  the  me,  did  not  mach  advmee 
the  project ;  and  heedkss  of  the  motion  for  prinlti^  the  ge* 
Bend's  vpeebh  at  an  aotwer  to  those  who  doubled  of  the  con* 
aptraeyy  several  membere,  who  wialied  to  have  plainer  evi* 
deaee  of  the  faet%  called  iqpon  bim  to  naaie  the  coospinitun. 
Booaparte,  wkb  the  same  alacrity  as  the  demand  had  been 
mudtf  returned  for  answer^  that  <  eaeh  had  bis  particular 
vielra^  his  phms^  and  bb  coierie.  Barras  and  MooKns  bad 
theirs»  aad  had  asade  hioi  psoposliioos/  The  general  bad 
pfooeeded  thus  far,  when  the  cries  of  the  aeeret  committee  ' 
idterrapted  him ;  but  the  whole  had  now  been  said ;  the  con- 
spiracy aguBst  the  eonatitutioo  by  the  Jacobin  party  on  the 
one  Imedy  and  the  plan  for  immediately  overtorain^  it  by  the 
siodenite  party  on  the  other,  were  now  openly  avowed:  the 
motion  therefeie  for  farming  the  secret  comnnittee  w«i8  ne*^ 
gatived  after  a  short  discttssiooy  in  which  it  was  alleged  that- 
fortlieff  seevecy  was  useless,  and  m  which  reproaches  against 
the  oommisoion  of  Inspectors,  for  not  giving  earlier  intelli- 
gence of  the  conspiracies,  were  answered  by  exculpations  of 
the  commisraon,  whose  rileoce  had  been  foonded  on  wise  and 
ptndential  motives* 

The  council  having  determiaed  to  continue  its  sitting,  and 
tbe  general  being  caHed  on  to  finish  his  harangue,  continued 
— >  Since  my  arrival,  every  magistrate,  and  erery  public  fonc^ 
tionary  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  hare  given  me  tbe  mo9t 
perfect  conviction  that  the  constitution,  so  often  violated,  and 
contiaoally  disregarded,  is  on  the  brink  of  ruin;  that  it  of- 
fen  no  gaaraotee  to  the  French,  because  it  has  no  diapason. 
Every  faction  is  persuaded  of  this  truth,  and  each  is  disposed 
to  take  advantage  of  the  £rII  of  this  present  government; — ^all 
have  bad  recourse  to  me ;  all  have  ()een  anxious  to  gain  me 
over  to  their  respective  interests.  I  have  thought  it  my  duty 
to  join  myself  to  the  council  of  elders  alone,  the  first  body  of 
the  republic.  I  repeat,  that  this  council  cannot  take  too 
speedy  measures,  if  it  be  desirous  to  stop  the  movement 
which  in  a  moment  perhaps  may  destroy  liberty.     Recollect 
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yoarselves,  ckizeo  representatives ;  I  have  just  spoke  opeoly 
to*  you  truths  which  no  one  has  ventured  to  whisper.  The 
means  of  saving  the  country  are  in  your  bands.  If  you  hesi- 
tate to  make  use  of  them,  if  liberty  perish,  yoo  will  be  ac* 
countable  for  its  destruction  towards  the  world,  towards  pos- 
terity, towards  your  own  fararUes,  and  towards  France/ 

Having  fiiusbed  his  speech,  Bonaparte  withdrew,  leaving 
the  council  to  deliberate  on  what  had  been  said,  and  who  be- 
gan a  debate,  since. the  question  was  now  brought  fully  for- 
ward, respecting  the  merit  and  demerit  of  the  constitution. 
The  Council  of  Five  Hundred  hairing  finished  taking  the  oath, 
were  discussing  with  great  warmth  on  the  mode  of  electing  a 
successor  to  Barras,  when  Bonaparte  presented  himself  at  the 
door  of  the  assembly,  accompanied  by  a  few  officers,  and  sol- 
diers without  arms.  He  advances  a  few  paces  into  the  roon, 
as  if  wishing  to  address  the  council,  when  he  was  assailed  in 
an  instant,  py  cries  from  different  parts  of  the  chamber  of 
*  Down  with  the  tyrant !  Out  of  the  law !  Down  with  the 
dictator !  Kill  him ;  kill  him  !' — ^The  vehemence  of  the 
members  who  uttered  these  invectives  was  not  confined  to 
words.  Several  started  from  their  seats,  and  rushed  towards 
the  door,  imprecating  vengeance,  and  making  use  of  me- 
nacing gesticulations.  Bonaparte  stood  speechless,  but  the 
officers  and  grenadiers  who  were  behind  him,  imagining  him 
to  be  in  danger,  gathered  round  him,  and  drew  him  out  of 
tlve  room,  pale  and  trembling  with  suflfocated  passion,  into 
the  vestibule.  Arena,  a  Corsican,  struck  at  him  with  a  dag* 
ger,  and'would  probably  have  j^oished  him,  had  not  a  grena- 
dier named  Thome  received  the  stroke  on  his  arm.  By  ano- 
ther l)low  the  general  was  slightly  wounded  on  the  cheek. 
Bonaparte  for  a  moment  was  lost,  an<;l  it  is  said  he  had  fainted 
when  General  Lefebvre,  with  the  grenadiers,  flew  to  his  de- 
fence, surrounded  him,  and  carried  him  out. 

The  presence  of  Bonaparte  in  the  Council  of  Five  H  undred 
bad  blown  up  into  a  flame  the  rage  which'  bad  hitherto  been 
only  smothered,  nor  did  his  absence  tend  to  allay  it.    As  soon 
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as  ke  was  gone,  the  president,  who  was  Lucien  his  brother^ 
was  apostrophised  in  nearly  the  same  language  as  bad  been 
used  towards  the  general.  He  left  the  chair,  and  descend- 
ing to  the  tribune,  as  soon  as  he  could  make  his  voice  heard, 
observed,  that,  after  the  services  rendered  by  his  brother  to 
the  republic,  it  was  abominable  to  suppose  that  he  bad  any 
views  hostile  to  liberty.  He  urged,  that  no  Frenchman  bad 
given  greater  pledges  of  his  attachment  to  the  republic*  He 
added,  that  the  general  came,  no  doubt,  to  give  some  impor* 
tant  information  relative  to  the  present  circumstances,  and 
demanded  that  he  should  be  called  to  the  bar  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  motives*  The  tumult  drowned  his  voice ;  the 
assembly  seemed  a  chaos ;  numberless  motions  succeeded 
each  other ;  some  for  breaking  the  decree  of  the  elders,  which 
named  Bonaparte  geneial ;  others  for  leaving  St.  Cloud,  and 
lepairing  to  Paris ;  others  for  naming  another  general  to  take 
the  command  of  all  the  troops,  who  should  be  named  the 
Guard  of  the  Councib :  some  apostrophised  the  soldiers  who 
remained  at  the  door,  others  oontinued  their  invectives  against 
the  president,  who,  seeing  the  tumult  increase,  rather  tha^ 
abate,  after  attempting  in  vain  to  speak,  imploring  the  assem- 
bly to  hear  him,  his  tears  rolling  down  bis  cheeks^  threw  off 
his  robe  and  put  it  on  the  table,  declaring  that  he  divested 
himself  of  bis  presidency. 

Thb  act  served  only  to  raise  the  Jacobin  party  to  a  higher 
piteh  of  exasperation ;  several  members  of  this  party  had  now 
gathered  around  him,  and  some  among  them  presented  pis- 
tols, as  if  to  force  him  to  resume  his  robe.  It  was  amidst  this 
last  act  of  disorder,  that  soint  grenadiers  sent  by  Bonaparte, 
who  had  been  informed  of  the  situation  of  the  President,  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  tribune,  and  placing  Wim  between 
them,  ooadttcted  him  in  safety  to  the  court  of  the  palace. 
The  confusion  in  the  council  redoubled  at  this  new  incident. 
The  Jacobin  party  became  still  more  infuriated ;  motions  and 
speeches,  the  most  incongruous  succeeded  each  other  with  the 
volubility  of  lightening.    The  moderate  party,  which  had  hi* 
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therto  remained  in  some  measure  tranquil  spccMorsy  waitiag 
the  event,  judging  from  the  violence  of  the  others,  who  M 
pot  cease  crying,  <  Out  of  the  law  I*  and  being  teMHy  igno- 
rant of  what  was  passing  without,  eondoded  that  Booapme 
had  really  been  put  out  of  the  law,  or  had  been  inurdeted»  and 
that  the  soldiers  had  come  to  arrest  the  president,  to  order  to 
do  similar  execution. 

The  president  found  in  the  court  of  the  palace  the  general, 
who  had  harangued  the  soldiers,  and  informed  them  of  Iris  re* 
ception,  and  the  attempt  whtch  had  been  made  to  assassinate 
him.  He  added  that  more  than  thirty  of  their  factious  tnem* 
bers  had  raised  their  poignards  against  him,  and  had  threatened 
to  put  him  out  of  the  ]aw,--4iim  whom  the  combined  kings  of 
Europe  had  been  unable  to  reach  with  their  armies.  The 
soldiers  heard  him  with  interest  and  attention,  nH  seemed 
disposed  to  serve  him,  but  none  moved  forward  to  oilier  them^ 
selves  as  his  avengers,  nor  was  it  certain  that  they  would  have 
marched  against  the  legislative  body,  even  had  the  general 
given  the  positive  orders.*  But  ihe  presence  of  the  prestdeerf, 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  had  now  otounted  on  horseback^  and 

*  *  Bonaparte*^  inatuiuioo  to  \ht  form  of  his  thoughti/  says  Babcr, 
in  his  work  on  the  internal -state  of  France,  '  had  nearly  changed  the 
fortune  of  this  clay.  Being  in  the  court  of  the  building  in  which  the 
legislators  were  assembled,  Bonaparte  would  harangtie  the  soldiers,  to 
secure  them  for himseif.  'Soldiers,  (he  said),  yon  will  not  abandon 
your  genend  who  has  so  often  led  ynu  to  victtwy  i  Yoo  wHl  not  kmd 
your  arira  to-  the  faeiioua  who  are  tearing ;ihe Mpablic?  You  witL  not 
uphold  those  who  have  occasioned  the  Qouotry  toJose  the  fruii  of  io 
many  triumphs?*  To  these  apostrophies,  and  several  others,  all  ex- 
pressed negatively,  the  soldiers  near  liim  answered  by  '  No!  Nol  No  !* 
which  filled  the  air.  These  Not,  repeated  by  a  thousafid  mouths, 
spread  farther  Among  the  ranks ;  and  the  distant  bodies,-  supposing  that 
their  comrades  were  expelliiig  by  their  Nost  proposiliiAa  ■gainst  tlieir 
honour  and  their  liberty,  echoed  alike  their  Nc$  vrith  a  tone  of  disap- 
probation and  refusal.  For  some  cnomeois  an  besitaty>D  thiougbeet 
the  ranks  was  becoming  a  strong  opposition,  and  Bonaparte  was  near 
losing  the  fruit  of  that  day.  It  was  then  that  his  brother  Lucien,  by 
bis  presence  of  mind,  corrected  the  fault  >vh>ch  had  been  committed 
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addnoMd  ihtm^  iocrtated  aodl  kgalistd  iik  somfimtmmn  their 
dbpoatioBs  in  favwar  at  tlm  geneial.  lo  an  aniniafcad  tonft> 
ba  ioforaaadl  ibam^  that  the  ioHiwnse  roi^orit;  of  the  coun* 
cU  was^  at  the  oMunent  he  wai$peakiag,  under  terror  froma 
hm  tepfesentattves  armed  with  pQJgBards»  who  were  beriegingi 
the  tfihane,  and  tfareateaiDg  thek  colleagues  wkh  death ;  that 
these  despemte  mfBans  had  pat  themselves  in  rehellion  agaios^ 
the  oooncil  of  elders,  and  had  dared  to  menace  with  outlawry 
Ae  general  who  was  charged  with  the  aiecutioa  of  their  de- 
crse.  He  decfaured  at  the  same  tim^  that  it  was  those  f  u- 
rioua  men  who  had  virtual]  j  put  themselves  oat  of  the  law  by 
llieir  attompls  against  the  liberty  of  the  eovMil ;  thathecoiH 
fidcd  loithe  warrioi^,  to  whom  be  spoke,  the  case  of  deliver* 
iog  die  aa^ofity  of  dieir  repveaevtatives  from  the  oppression: 
diey  ware  ander,  in  order  thai  th^  might  deliberate  peaceably 
on  the  destiny  of  the  rspwUic.  6enefEl>  and  you  soldiers, 
added  the  president,  ekvatkig  his  voices  you  will  acknowledge 
as  legislatoia  of  France  none  hot  such  as  shall  rally  around 
■w ;  as  for  those  who  leasain  in  the  Orangery,  let  force  expel 
them;  these  ruffians  are  no^kniger  represeotaiives  of  the  pieo* 
pie,  b«t  rspreseotativea  of  the  poignard.  He  tfvminated  his 
hamogne  wich  eiyuig,  '  Long  live  the  repabBe !'  which  was 
repeated  by  the  soldiecs  and  all  the  by-standers. 

The  speech  of  the  president  of  the  council  had  created 
sisenger  enmtions  and  fumisbed  more  determuKsd  motives  to 
the  sddiers  than  that  of  the  general.  In  the  lest  ease  they 
bad  some  doubte  whether  they  might  not  have  become  them^ 
seises  accompUcea  in  a  vebeffion ;  they  now  found,  orseeflaed 
lofiac^  from  the  harangue  of  the  president,  that  they  were 
eidled  on  to  suppress  a  rebeliioo.    The  general  finding  this^ 


by  a  w9nt  of  ^Uestioo  to  the  form,  of  expressing  himself.  Lucien 
moQBted  his  horse,  passed  among  the  ranks,  and  addressed  to  the  sol- 
diers the  question  his  brother  had  asked  ;  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
abtab  an  unaohnoiit  Yes,  This  Yet  decided  that  day,  and  t^  future , 
grtitiiess  of  Bonaparte.* 

Z 
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Dew  alacrity,  and  haTing  received  the  sanction  of  the  presU 
dent,  ordered  a  corps  of  grenadiers  to  march  forward,  and  he 
was  instantly  obeyed.  The  council  was  at  that  nioilient  lis* 
#tening  to  a  motion  for  the  recal  of  the  president  to  the  chair, 
in  order  to  take  some  speedy  measures,  when  the  voice  of  the 
speaker  was  drowned  in  the  sound  of  the  drums  beating  the 
pas-de-charge.  The  .spectators  instantly  rushed  out  of  the 
doors  and  windows.  The  deputies  rose  up,  crying  out,  the 
great  majority,  ^ Long  live  the  republic  !*  others  ^ Long  live 
the  constitution !'  The  soldiers  entered  the  hall,  carrpng 
their  arms,  and  halted.  A  chief  of  bri^de  of  cavalry  in* 
vited  the  representatives  to  withdraw,  declaring  that  he  would 
not  be  responsible  for  their  safety.  Numbers  of  deputies  in*- 
stantly  yielded  to  their  invitation  ;•— 'an  officer  seeing  the  hesi- 
tation of  the  rest,  mounted  the  tribune  and  exclaimed,  *  Re* 
pres^tatives,  withdraw — ^the  general  has  given  the  order/ 
The  constitutions  stood  firm,  and  began  to  address  the 
soldiers,  when  another  officer  called  out,  '  Grenadiers  for-* 
ward  !*  The  pas^de^charge  was  instantly  renewed,  and  the 
grenadiers,  presenting  their  bayonets,  advanced ;  the  depi- 
ties  finding  further  resistance  ineffectual,  and  judging  that 
bayonets  and  the  orders  of  an  exasperated  general  were  not 
to  be  trifled  with,  withdrew  from  the  Orangery  into  the  gar- 
den, leaving  the  military  masters  of  the  place. 

Why  Bonaparte  should  in  this  instance  have  been  deserted 
by  bis  usual  resolution  and  presence  of  mind,  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  greatness  and  novelty  of  *the  occasion* 
Valour  with  the  soldier  is  chiefly  mechanical,  and  he  who 
trembles  in  the  first  battle  will  enter  upon  the  second  or  third 
with  undaunted  bravery ;  besides,  the  heat  and  agitation  of 
an  engagement,  preclude  in  a  great  measure  all  thought  and 
reflection,  and  leave  no  time  for  the  consideration  of  danger 
or  consequences ;  so  that  the  same  man  who  will  fearlessly 
advance  to  a  cannon's  month  has  often  been  known  to  trem- 
ble at  the  rustle  of  a  leaf  in  the  calm,  still,  dark  hour  of  night. 
To  the  noise  and  danger  of  battle  Bonaparte  was  well  accus- 
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toneif  and  habit  had  there  feodered  him  ioaccessible  to  fear  ; 
bnfthia  was  a  new  occasion,  and  one  on  which  all  the  great- 
ness of  his  future  life  depended :  the  risk  of  a  battle  was  not ' 
to  be  compared  to  it,  and  having  time  for  reflectioDi  this 
thought  iNTesented  itself  fully  to  his  mind  and  overwhelmed 
him. 

The  Cknincil  of  Antients,  after  hearing  what  had  pasted  in 
the  assembly,  proceeded  to  some  resolution  and  debates  of 
Uttle  importance ;  but  finding  that  they  could  not  decide  any 
thing  effectually,  without  the  initiative  from  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred,  determined  that  all  the  members  of  that  coun- 
cil who  could  be  brought  together  should  immediately  assem- 
ble; and  accordingly,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  laige 
number  being  c<41ected,  they  met  in  their  former  apartment 
under  the  precedency  of  Lucien  Bonaparte.    Their  first  pro- 
ceading  was  to  inform  the  other  council  of.  their  having  met, 
and  the  nest,  to  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  commander  in 
chief,  and  the  officers  who  had  co-operated  with  him  in  sav- 
ing the  country  from  the  violence  of  the  anarchists.    Chazal 
then  proposed  that  a  secret  commHtee  of  five  members  should 
be  appointed  to,  take  into  consideration  the  means  of  forming 
a  new  government;  after  this  was  adopted,  Lucien  Bonaparte 
quitted  the  President's  chair,  mounted  the  tribune,  and  pro- 
nounced a  nmt  animated  and  eloquent  harangue,  on  the  dis- 
asters of  the  i:epublic,  arising  from  the  misconduct  of  the  late 
government,  and  the  necessity  of  appointing  a  new  one.    His 
speech  was  receive  with  the 'loudest  applause,  and  repeated 
cries  of  ^  Long  live  the  republic'    Boulay  de  la  Meurthe 
soon  after  returned  with  the  report  of  the  secret  committee, 
containing  the  prefect  of  a  decree  for  appointing  a  new  go- 
vernment ;  he  prefaced  his  motion  by  a  long  speech,  in  which 
he  enlarged  on  the  profligacy  and  incapacity  of  the  Directory, 
as  well  as  on  the  defects  of  the  constitution  itself,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  strong  executive  power  to  give  solidity  to  the  state 
and  prevent  the  return  of  anarchy.    The  first  article  of  the 
decree  declared,  'That  there  is  no  longer  a  Directory,* 
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The  secoiHi^  '^  Ttytt  tliere  sihaU  be  created  piovisioniilly  an  ck* 
eeutm  Coni^olate,  to  consifft  of  tbree  members,  Syeyes^  Du*- 
C08,  acid  Boaaparte,  wdo  shall  bear  the  name  of  Consuls  of 
the  French  repubKc/  The  next  related  to  the  legislative 
povter,  whieh  it  left  to  be  settled  by  tbe  two  councils  on  their 
meeting  at  Paris,  but  appointed  two  committees,  in  the  mean 
time  to  draw  op  tbe  fomi  of  a  new  constkntion.  The'  Coan- 
cil  ef  Five  Huiidred  then  coanposed  a  prodaniatioii  addressed 
to  tbe  Ffench  people.  At  one  o'clodc  in  tbe  rooming  the 
Council  of  Ancients  annoumeed  their  appiobatioa  of  the  pn>- 
peeed  decree.  Fregeville  then  moved  that  tbe  three  Consols 
should  be  invited  to  the  snttiag,  and  take  tbe  oath  of  fidelity  to 
^  sovereigttt J  of  the  people,  &c.  before  whieh  the  iVesident 
addressed  the  assembly  attd  tbe  Consuls  in  a  sufeabie  speech, 
and  measures  were  then  taken  to  ensure  the  ti^nqaillity  of 
Paris,  which  were  in  a  great  ttvasure  superflootts,  as  there 
had  been  no  d^iosntion  diewn  to  inaurMction  or  tumult, 
though  various^  conivadictory,  and  atarmiog  reports  had 
reached  the  etty  of  what  was  {NMsing  at  St.  Clood. 

The  Consuls  returned  to  Paris  about  fear  in  the  monungon 
the  nth  of  November,  and  entered  upon  their  fuoctbos  that 
same  day,  after  taking  the  refreshment  which  nature,  alfter 
so  much  fetigue  of  mind  and  body,  requfafed.  The  first  ait- 
ting  hehl  by  the  provismial  oonsulate  was  erapk)y«d  to  tbe 
nomination  of  many  individuals  to  places  of  importance ;  the 
seal  of  the  republic  was  changed,  and  the  newspapem  were 
stopped  at  the  post-officie  and  new  onee  prtnted  to  inform  the 
departments  of  all  that  had  been  tranaacted,  and  in  tbe  even** 
ing  an  address  from  the  Consuls  was  read  through  all  Paris 
by  torch-light  to  the  same  purport,  though  Bonaparte  had  on 
the  nighi  of  tbe  10th  addressed  one  of  the  same  sort  to  the 
citizens  of  St.  Cloud. 
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CHAP.  XX. 


BONAPAtlTS  OVVERS  PBACS  TO  CNGLANB— ORBlSRS  FOE 
BITftYmO  THB  WJPB — HIS'  CONBUCT  TOWARDS  LA  VBN* 
BBB — ^JOINS    HIS    ARMT    IN   ITALY — PAlSSBS    OVER    THB 

iiotmTAiN  ow  srr.  bernarb — celebrates  Tb  beum 

m  MILAN. 

jThE  ntw  CoDsals  were  received  at  Paris  witfa  every  tetti* 
mMij  of  salitfaction  and  applause^  and  on  the  12tb  of  No- 
ttmbat  they  held  their  first  sittiog  at  the  Loxembarg,  where 
the  iueriptioii  *  Directorial  Palace'  was  taken  down  over  the 
principal  fate,  and  replaced  by  the  foUowiog,  <  The  Palace 
of  the  Cottsnli  of  the  republic/  The  two  committees  held 
their  meetittga  i^o  in  the  same  place,  which  they  continaed 
dll  the  I5th  of  December,  when  the  new  constitution  was 
proclaimed.  In  the  mean  time  they  repealed  some  of  the 
most  oditts  and  oppressive  laws  of  the  Directory,  which  pre* 
pared  the  people  to  expect  the  happiest  eifiiects  from  the  opt^ 
ntions  of  the  new  governsient. 

Bonaparte  being  nominated  Chief  Consul,  endeavoured  by 
ihe  fiist  act  of  his  authority  to  acquire  popularity,  and  accord*- 
ingly  he  wrote  his  famous  letter  to  the  English  government^ 
containing  propositions  of  peace :  it  was  a  politic  manoeuvre ; 
for  if  it  was  rgected,  a»  he  most  probably  supposed  it  would 
be,  it  threw  the  odium  of  continuing  th^  war  upon  England, 
and  gave  him  all  the  advantages  which  could  arise  from  that 
idea  prevailing  in  France.  His  application  proving  unsuc- 
cessful, the  war  was  continued  on  both  sides  with  additional 
vigour,  and  the  English  had  reason  to  repent  their  haughty 
rejection  of  his  overtures* 
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Bonaparte's  earliest  care  was  to  restore  peace  at  boilie,  and 
he  succeeded  in  smothering  hostility.  The  rebeilioii  in  La 
Vendee  had  long  been  an  engine  in  the  hands  of  the  EngUsh 
to  weaken  and  divide  the  efforts  of  the  country,  and  it  had 
often  been  successfully  employed.  Bernadotte  was  there- 
fore immediately  sent  into  the  disturbed  departaients  with  a 
powerful  army,  though  w^h  suflScient  authority  to  eflfect  a  re- 
conciliation by  the  gentler  means  of  lenity  and  persuasion ; 
but  his  conduct  not  having  given  satisfaction,  Brune  was  sent 
to  supercede  him ;  force  was  threatened  and  putinexeco* 
tion  againstthose  who  continued  refractory,  and  in  less  than 
three  months  the  whole  of  that  unhappy  country  was  tranquil-  ^ 
lized,  partly  by  force  and  partly  by  deceit. 

All  the  public  acts  of  Bonaparte's  government  were  in- 
tended to  inspire  confidence  by  giving  a  high  opinion  of  his 
clemeticy,  moderation,  and  justice,  which  threw  a  lustre  and 
a  splendor  over  his  conduct  sufficient  to  hide  him  many  single 
instances  of  cruelty  and  oppression ;  yet  while  every  thing 
that  was  generally  known  was  intended  to  impose  upon  the 
public,  he  could  not  wholly  repress  his  disposition  to  tyranoy 
and  injustice* 

Among  other  politic  acts  of  the  new  Consuls  was  a  decree 
for  the  burial  of  the  Pope,  with  a  view  to  gain  the  affections 
of  the  zealous  catholics ;  it  was  expressed  in  very  pathetic 
terms,  and  could  not  fail  to  make  those  who  did  not  know 
him,  believe  that  Bonaparte  had  a  great  respect  for  the  me- 
mory of  the  unfortunate  Pontiff,  though  nothing  was  farther 
from  bis  heart. 

DSCBBR  FOR  BURYING  THE  POPS, 

"  The  Consult  of  the  republic  considering  that,  for  the  last  six 
flionths,  the  body  of  Pius  6th  has  been  deposited  in  the  city  of  Valence, 
wiihout  giving  to  it  the  honours  of  sepulture.^-That  though  this  old 
man»  respectable  for  his  misfortones,  was  fort  moment  the  enemy  of 
France,  he  was  only  so  from  being  seduced  by  the  councils  of  those 
wbo  surrounded  him.— That  it  belongs  to  the  dignity  of  the  French 
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]wtioii>  and  it  coofbrmable  to  the  sensibUity  of  the  national  character, 
to  give  some  marks  of  consideration  to  a  man  who  occupied  one  of  the 
first  states  on  earth. — ^Decree,  1st,  That  the  minister  of  the  interior 
take  care  that  the  body  of  Pius  6th  he  interred  with  the  honours  due  to 
his  rank.  3d,  That  there  be  erected  on  the  place  of  his  sepohore  a  sim* 
pit  monament,  making  known  the  dignity  with  which  he  was  in* 
vested." 

One  great  object  of  Bonaparte  was  to  have  it  believed  that 
the  revohition  was  at  an  end,  with  all  the  horrors  it  had  occa- 
siooed,  and  that  for  this  happy  period  the  French  were  in- 
debted to  him  alone :  iq  conformity  with  this  id^a  he  passed 
a  decree  allowing  the  return  of  all  the  emigrants  who  had  not 
borne  arms  against  their  country.  In  this  measure  there  was 
a  degree  of  liberality  which  is'  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
treatment  they  have  experienced  from  this  benevolent  legis- 
lator since  their  return  to  France.  Another  decree  to  abo- 
lish the  sanguinary  anniversary  of  the  21st  of  January  gave 
also  a  high  idea  of  his  moderation  and  benignity* 

While  he  was  endeavouring  to  make  the  world  believe  that 
his  conduct  toward  La  Vendee  was  dictated  by  the  purest 
metives  of  humanity  and  generosity,  be  was  acting  towards 
individuals  with  the  utmost  cruelty  and  perfidy ;  for  in  addi- 
tion to  the  means  which  he  publicly  used  for  tranquillizing 
that  part  of  the  country,  be  pursued  the  diabolical  method  of 
secretly  destroying  the  chiefs  of  the  rebellion,  as  most  likely 
to  dry  up  its  source.  The  murder  of  Frotte  and  many  other 
loyalists  proves  this  double  policy  of  conciliation  and  cruelty. 

The  unfortunate  man  just  mentioned,  though  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  all  the  condition^  required  by  General  Brune,  was 
suspected  of  having  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the  rebels, 
and  was  therefore  lured,  with  thr^e  of  his  companions,  to  a 
eonference  at  Alencon  with  General  Chamberlac  under  the 
faith  of  a  passport,  and  then  traitorously  seized  by  this  worthy 
agent  of  Bonaparte,  and-  all  sent  to  Verneuil,  wliere  they 
were  tried,  condemned,  and  shot  in  the  space  of  six  hours* 
during  which  they  behaved  with  the  truest  heroisni  aud  dig^ 
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nity.  The  conduct  of  Bonaparte  in  this  affair  has  by  some 
men  been  ascribed  not  so  much  to  policy  as  to  hatred  and  re- 
sentment. The  noble  characters  of  these  chiefs,  their  energy^ 
and  the  purity  of  their  principles,  it  is  contended  w«re  aiflMii 
in  bis  eyes  which  nothing  but  their  death  comld  atODe  for ;  and 
as  it  is  certain  that  vice,  even  triumphant,  cannot  bear  lihe 
sight  of  virtue,  probably  this  may  have  been  his  motive  in 
some  degree,  though  it  is  impossible  altogether  to  exchide  the 
notion  of  its  being  partly  dictated  by  policy. 

Another  act  which  Bonaparte  committed  shortly  after  ao^ 
quiring  power,  evinced  the  tyrannical  principles  by  which  he 
was  actuated.  Fifty-nine  Jacobins  were  banished,  thirty- 
Seven  to  Guiana,  and  the  rest  to  the  neighbourhood*  of  Ole- 
ron,  without  trial,  bnt  merely  by  an  aet  of  power.  This  inflic- 
tion of  punishment  was  a  manifest  violation  of  liberty,  and 
arbitrary  power  in  the  infancy  of  government  which  excited  a 
genera]  cry  of  indignation.  The  public  voice  was  heard,  and 
the  decree  of  banishment  was  changed  into  an  arette,  placing 
the  obnoxious  individuals  under  the  inspection  of  the  minister 
of  police. 

The  revolution  under  Bonaparte  differed  in  this  respect 
from  every  other  part  of  its  progress.  Under  Dantoo  anii 
Robespierre  it  was  openly  atrocious,  though  Barrere  attempted 
to^cover  their  enormities  with  a  species  of  literary  imposture; 
Barras  and  Reubell  were  brutal  and  rapacious  without  dis- 
guise ;  but  Bonaparte  has  always  endeavoured  to  coneefti 
the  hideous  deformity  of  his  own  nature,  and  the  government 
under  which  he  acts,  by  affecting  a  regard  for  popular  preju- 
dices, and  a  respect  for  the  established  forms  of  society  i  he  is 
more  deceitful,  and  therefore  more  dangerous,  than  those  who 
have  gone  before  him ;  and  those  whom  he  has  bullied  or  de- 
ceived, have  become  the  instruments  of  his  tyranny* 

The  first  act  of  Bonaparte  towards  a  more  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  was  the  formation  of  the  army  of  reserve  at 
Dijon,  composed  chiefly  of  conscripts,  and  of  troops  returned 
from  La  Vendee,  now  pacified ;  it  amounted  to  near  $0,000 
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bieth  and  was  comiiiaiidBd  by  the  rtdonbteble  Berthieri  a 
tiMlii  HQt.  more  accuttobied  to.  tht  rigduiirt  4>t  mr ^  than  to  all 
the  aabttetiles  of  negociktioD  aodiDtrigue. 

Bonaparte  having  resolvdd  fo  bpen  the  campaign  in  tMf 

io.pefBOOi  gave  orders  tq  the  irmy  of  reserve  to  wait  for  hiin  at 

Geoeifa :  on  the  i2th  of  JuBe  he  reviewed  the  vai|gaard»  on^ 

der  the  command  of  Oederat  tAsqe^  and  the  next  day  the 

whole  vtas  in  motion  for  Mount  St.  Bernard.    In  passing 

throdgh  Switcerland,  he  charmed  every  one  by  the  simpUci-^ 

ty,  ease^  and  afiabifity  of  his  manimrs ;.  it  seem%  indeed^  as  if 

that  country,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  grandeur  of  ita 

seedery^  and  the  aiaaple  mannenr  of  its  lohabitaQts,  inipired 

him  with. particalar  pleasure  tad  caosed  him  id  relax  tfie 

general  severity  of  his  manisers,  find  throw  off  bii  gloomy 

reserve;  for^  in  his  former  passage  through  it,  we  have  already 

rdated  how  easily  .and  familiarly  he  ooiiversed  with  many  o# 

its  inhabitants^    notwithstanding    his   general  tacittimity  f 

ihongfa  ambition  has  rendered  him  ficvce  and  criiel,  he  ha9 

always  sbesto  himself  delighted  irith  the  (impHeity  of  iiatore; 

and  it  b  somevrhat  remofhable^  that  both  Danton  and  Robes-' 

fUsnej  in. thai  respect^  resembled  him.    At  Geneva^  Bona^^ 

parte  paid  a  visit  to  Madame  Saussure^  the  widow  of  the  ce^ 

lebrated  mineralogist^  and  staid  neAr  hrif  an  hon^,  oohversin(f 

with  the  litiMst  ficedom  and  aflfkbllity  s  at  the  house  of  ther 

FrefeeC  also^  where  he  supped^  he  remained  in  conversation^ 

two  hours  oponhis  legs^  and  amused  the  coinpany  with  dif«» 

feieat  adeofotfes  relating  to  Egypt,  s6me  of  which  were  ea">= 

tremely  laughable*    His  aids  .db  cantp  observed  to  som^  of 

the  company^  that  the  conversation  miist  have  been  much 

to  his  taste^  to  have  kept  hiln  so  long  engaged. 

M.  Daauvrt  has  tefleiarked^  in  his  Precis  de  Evelnens  Mill- 
Urns;  that  the  ^ar  of  the  niduntains  is  the  poetff  of  war,*  and 
might  have  saidy  the  epie  poetry;  for  no  epic  poetry  ever  con^ 
taioed  more  wonders  than  Bonaparte  realized  in  his  second 
emiquest  of  Italy :  the  passage  6f  bis  army  over  the  great  Sr^r 
Bernard  was  almostmiraculous.    Hannibal  wis  fifteen  days 
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m  perfomSDg  thtf. third  pi»i^of<«ribtt  BomfmfiepttkffU^i  iff 
five  9  and  Hanoibftl  had-ioo  hetiVf  ibrtillety  to  eodvay/fboogli 
he  had  another  diffieuky.  tot  cmtmd  wili«r^iK>t  i^M  seveief 
which  was  theoppesltiao  of  ike  inbabitants,  wiiapa|ictaBlly 
assailed  his  army.  But  Hannibal  and  Bonaparte  weve  both 
men  of  suptrior  talm^  tad  thenri^  M  msed  to  teaalt  the  one 
by  a  odmiiarisiin  with  the  otfafef* 

'  fioaapa^e,  tnHtiBg  to  the  resoin'ocs  of  his  inviooiMe  aMUd^ 

phMiiaed  bis  troops  at  Bijon,  that  in  two  dkMiadiBftthay  sbodil 

be  at  M'Qan^  and,  incr^bk.te  rdlate!  he  pdnformed  bl» 

promise^  stftera  aeries  of  dificnlties^  suofa  as  -were  never  be*^ 

hsftf  in<  so.  short  a  ttee^  surmoantad  by  ImMiD  ttrbngtb*    Tbe 

paric  /0f  artiHeiy  Was  asselnUed  at  St.  Pieive^  snd  the  nsiiid 

wbioh  b^'cofeiceived  tbe  project  irfits  passage/  bad^lso  pco^ 

vided^tlie  aaeaiis,'  The  gteat  gma  were  disiMUotikdj  |riiieed 

ki  hollov  tiwc6,  and^saggcd  byisiciertifin'Mfaiberjof  sdUicki^ 

in  propertien.  to  their  #^igfatf  the  #beei8twere'eairtiddb«di 

nen's  sbbuMera,  ttpon)>oles;  the  axle-trees- and  empt^wag-^ 

foos  weae  phced  upodthlirdlea,  cenillrtK>ttd  at  Aoxottne  ifar 

the  purpose;  aad'oialdB  w«re  loadedl with  tbe  amminitfamr 

put  latQ  boxes  of  fir«    Fife  bondred  livree  wis  fpromiaei  I9 

the  mto  wbo  oonvejiredeach  oannon  aad  ifb  wsggob^  whieh^ 

when  efirred  to  thenar  they  inobiyi^usecf*)^  and.' the  rest  bf 

Ae  baggage  belonging  to  the  artoy  was  eonveycd  by  tbe  aaK 

diera.    The  path  across  tbe  oiountatn  in  many  parts  was  ae 

niurrow  that  tbcee  was  iM-faaaa  for  more  than  oqe  aian  to  ga 

at'  onoe^  wiihoat  tlie  danger  of  being  bovied  in 'the  numr. 

Sach  was  tbe  efieet  of  fttrgtie,  itiiat%ey  tft^fMiMyy  when 

alanost  eshausted,  dipped  their  bnoQit^in  tbesnow  water,  and 

found  it  a  delicioiis  morsel  t  «h3  their  arrival  at  the  convent  of 

the  great  St.  Bernard,  each  noen  received  a  gh»s  of  wine, 

which  proved  an  exeellent  refrsshment.     They  had  thea 

•ighteea  miles  to  descend,  till  they  passed  the  steepest  part  of 

die  mountain ;  and  here  tbe  greatest  difficulty  coaaaseneedl 

At  every  step  they  aiet  with  immense  chassfis,  firtOfsH  by  tlie 

snow  which  had/meUed%    Tbe  horses  were,  with  esttrettM- 
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cfupfl,  bfflffllf  H^ptfr^i^ f^ffin^i  *n4 tlie i^i^ ijQtwitMand- 
iog  «U  jKbcir  pfec^ii^tiiom^'^qii^iwUb  difficuU7  bold.tb^ir  Xeet^v 
8o  «A  tf^ff^fis(ifv^,t!^em9^ly^fjad  thf^r  hQi:fu^s  ii]i  tl^  path,  ^ 
preveDt  ti)fifr'|>fiAC  precipitated .  togiet|b^r  ioto  tke  gulf  het, 
jDflath.   3ai|i(parto  hu9s«^f  $^|L.dow^  on  l|u  iiree<;lv  SiUdiog;. 
iDr  about  two  hundred  Ce^.^l^  lus.^idi^-d^-^axiiiip  weql^ 

At  tli^top  of  this  iB)fTiei>8e  fi^oui^t^ip  ii^s^iifted  a  oooTepjt^ 
4tf '  B^iMvdlDe  iQonMy  wiip^  have  t4^  tl;^r  re^idqocc  tl:\ere 
for  tbe  purpq^e  of  ^H^oovcinfT  di8lr^sj?4ti;a,YfRl|ler|i^  ap^  a^ 
OMre  disaaal.  renid^nce.  c%A  ,||f  n))y  bo  .cpi^qc^ivqdi  steriUty  is 
evety  ^htsevQimd,  (bw^^i^^.f^t^^e^  QOta^firub,  oota^; 
herb  is^to  bej  found)  ^^iSiiw^rify.pf  thif  cold  completely  d^- 
strpya  aV  T^et$tieQ>  aii4  J9^tp^yei)  ^  bira  i^.  to  be  s^en  aear 
their  Wfetched  labfide  ;  one  H^f  i^qiiotoaov^)  di^npl  prospect 
exteoda  itsieU  M  ar^uQ^*  ^  ip^  ^i>d  roc)c&; ,  no  sound  is  to  be 
heard  but  th^t  of  hai)»  )vind>ia94'4nftipg  ^now^  f^Hjiig  lo  im* 
meose  naasw  piled  up^y^the.  hiipd  qf  .iiature,  .^hkh  haj;ig 
from  thfli  rochi  iniri||Htftil  su^p^ose,  and  when  ^hey  ffdl^  qviC^r- 
whelm  ^very  f  Ibiug  t^Matl^  to,tl;ie  est^i^t  of  qoiMiy jicres :  it 
ia  On  thift  afvf«g0  9pof»  eight#^  hundred  feet  abcyv^.  the  level 
of  the  aea^  thM  the  holy  S^fMe^  have  cl^o^n  tp  fix  their 
abode  for  the  purpose  of  doing  good ;  the  motives  which  im- 
pels them  to  do  so  is  a  blessing  to  mankind  and  to  themselveai 
for  they  can  have  no  other  enjoyment :  if  they  have  a  summer 
of  three  months,  and  that  for  only  three  hours  in  the  day, 
they  esteem  themselves  fortunate.  When  in  winter  the  wind 
and  snow  has  blocked  up  the  pathj  the  guides,  who  are  ac- 
customed to  the  country,  come  with  their  mules  to  find  it 
oat  again,  and  pass  and  repass  till  they  have  beaten  it  down  ; 
this  operation  frequently  employs  them  two  or  three  days,  and 
during  this  time,  if  it  freezes  like  a  Russian  winter,  they  take 
the  opportunity  of  provisioning  the  convent. 

The  strong  fortress  of  Bard,  situated  in  the  midst  of  rocks 
and  precipices,  yet  remained  to  impede  the  progress  of  the 
nrmj ;  bt|t  Bonaparte,  to  whom  nothing  seem^  impossible, 
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determioed  -apoo  tticing  it,  and,  after  immeiue  difficulty  aod 
fttigae  on  the  part  of  the  assailants,  the  fortress  at  length  sur^ 
renclered :  the  general  hitnyelf  was  at  one  time  so  worn  oat^ 
that  He  laid  down  upop  the  ground  and  slept  foi^  two  honrsi 
and  th^  troops  filf  d  past  him,  making  as  little  noise  as  pos»* 
Ue  lest  they  should  disturb  bis  repose. 

The  second  entry  of  Qona^parte  into  Milan  was  hardly  less 
brilliant  than  the  first,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  passed 
since  that  period,  for  a  conqueror  will  be  always  well  received  i 
mi  the  Aiistritod  had  not,  in  the  mean  time,  taken  pains  to 
make  themselves  popular.  All  those  who  hftd  been  throwii 
Into  prison,  or  robbed  of  their'posBessions,  for  their  attach- 
ment to  the  Prepch,  had  their  liberty  and  their  property  re- 
stored.  Bonaparte  in  all  things  professed  a  decftitful  mode- 
ration ;  and,  the  more  efiectualiy  to  delude  the  people,  be 
attended  at  the  1^  beum  which  was  celebrated  for  their 
deliverance  ftooi  tbe  Austrfan  yoke.  Consckms,  however,  of 
libe  derision  to  which  this  must  expose  him,  from  those  who 
knew  his  total  want  of  religions  principle,  he  sayi^  when 
writing  to  the  two  consuls, '  ^  Notwithstanding  what  the. 
|ithefaf9  of  Pkris  may  sav,  I  flhali  to-monow  attend  the  Te 
peuip  to  be  performed  in  the  metropolitiin  church  bor^/ 
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^ATTUt  cur  M AtBlfGO--*BONAPAETB'8  ACTIVITT  ANP  BBA« 
VBB7— HIS  FALBNTS  QUBSTXONBD— ^ATTEMPTS  TO  OE- 
STROT  HIM-^HB  SUSPBNDS  THE  TRIAL  BV  JURY— 
GBADUALCY  PBOCBBDS  TO  ^  DESTROY  THE  RElfAINS  OF 
MB|(RTY->*-iFFBCT3  ^  PATRONIZE  THE  SCIENCES  AND 
LITERATURE* 

1  HE  evenii^  before  the  batde  of  Marengo,  Bonaparte  went 
alone  and  auBreyed  attentively  the  plain  on  which  it  was  to 
be  fought  I  hk  had  been  on  horseback  the  whole  of  the  day^ 
and  at  night  nturned  to  the  camp  completely  drenched  with 
wet;  his  legs  nrere  so  benumbed  with  the  cold  and  rain  that 
when  be  disidounted  he  could  hardly  walk ;  they  brought  a 
few  faggots,  and  he  dried  himself  by  a  miserable  fire  in  a 
miserable  hut    At  day-break  on  the  14th  of  June  the  troops 
were  awoke  by  the  sound  of  cannon  at  a  distance,  and  in  a 
few  minntesi  after  a  slight  repast,  the  whole  army  was  in  the 
field.    About  eleven  o'clock  it  was  found  that  the  Austrians 
had  ^tt^cked  ^e  outposts  of  the  Trench :  Bonaparte  Jmme* 
diately  mounted  his  charger,  and  hastened  to  the  scene  of 
RctuMi.     The  enemy's  line  extended  above  six  miles :  for 
though  it  was  interrupted  by  the  Bormida,  that  river  was 
Inrdlible  in  many  places.    The  object  of  the  Austrians  was  to 
gain  Voghera,  and  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  French  :  they 
chaiged  with  incredible  violence,  and  though  not  above  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  French  army  was  engaged,  the  combat 
WIS  terrible.    Orders  were  given  for  the  troops  stationed  in 
the  tear  to  advance,  but  the  division  of  Desaix  was  still  at  a 
peat  distance.    The  French  had  not  expected  the  battle  to 
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comcneDce  so  early^  and  were  therefore  ift  some  measure  qo^ 
prepared.    The  left  wing  under  General  Tictor  first  began  to 
give  way,  the  infantry  retreated*  and  the  civalry  were  sharply 
repulsed  :  on  the  right  wing  also  the  enemy  gained  ground, 
and  followed  up  their  advantagor  with  rapidity.    Bonaparte 
advanced  in  front  to  prevent  a  retreat ;  his  body  guard  of 
horse  no  longer  kept  his  place  near  him,  but  took  an  active 
part  (n  the  combat.    The  consular  guard  oF  iilfantry,'  attitntntf 
ing  to  five  hundred,  without  the  aid*  of '  caxalfy  or  artSHery, 
sustained  a  most  tremendous  attack  of  the  enai'ty,  and  though 
compelled  to  yield,  they  retreated  with  as  nOefc'ol^^r  as  if 
they  were  on  the  parade ;  yet'  all  these  effoi^  wei^  tbefikcr 
tual;  the  retreat  now  became  general,  the  caiti'^gttve  way, 
and  the  enemy  turned  both  the  wings  of  the  French.     Bona- 
parte used  incredible  activity  to  animate  the  remainder  of  the 
troops  who  defended  the  road  and  a  defile  throggh  which  they 
were  passing,  inclosed  on  one  side  by  a  thicker,  and  on .  tht 
other  by  a  large  and  lofty  vineyard.    The  vill^e  of  Marengo 
flanked  the  left  of  this  place  so  cruelly  memorable.    Eighty 
pieces  of  cannon  well  served,  thundered  upon  the  French^ 
cutting  in  pieces  both  men  and  trees,  wbile  the  falling 
branches  of  the  latter  finished  those  who  were  only  wounded 
at  first.    At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  within  a  radius  of 
siK  miles,  there  were  not  above '  six  thousand  infantry  with 
their  standards,  a  thousand  horses,  and  six  pieces  of  cannon  fit 
for  service.    In  short,  all  that  remained  together  of  the  army 
were  employed  in  defending  the  defile  already  oientioned* 
At  this  terrible  moment,  when  all  around  him  the  earth  was 
^ewed  with  the  dead  and  the  dying,  and  cannon  b^lla  were 
tearing  up  the  ground  under  bis  horse's  feet,  Bonaparte  ap- 
peared to  brave  death,  and  gave  his  orders  with  all  his  usual 
coolness :  be  saw  the  tempest  without  seeming  to  regard  it ; 
be  never  changed  countenance,  nor  looked  for  a  minute  uii«r 
usually  agitated.    While  endeavouring  to  rally  his  troops, 
f  Recollect,'  said  he,  <  that  it  is  my  custom  to  sleep,  on  the 
geld  of  battle  j'  the  reproof  bi^d  the  desired  efiecty  and  many 
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of  dbem  rietohiod  to  timr  intf^  aniouited  whh  freab  mdoor. 
Vtblory  md  fbctobe,  which  fteeoMd  nour  to  have  fowhcn  thei^ 
fiiYOttrite  800,  appesrad  i^in  on  bis  aide.  The  Aostriani 
were  unable  io  fimsc  the  deffie  wUeb  was  so  noUj  defendiadk 
and  the  retnforoements  <of  the  French  begao  to  oome  upr 
The  diTiaioQi  of  Ifonnier  and  Deaalx  arrivedf  andf  ootarith- 
ataoding  a  fevoed  march  of  iMrty  niles^  aod  though  they  met 
the  wnoj  %io9  imd  dispdaed  io  adl  quarters,  nothing  oouhl 
retard  their  hasten  tb^  looked  to  the eomasander^.aad  ho 
inspired  them  with  an  atdomr  sufficient  to  bmve  every  dan«> 
ger,  and  Aiok  only  of  viotory.  Melas  finding  so  many  diffi« 
cnlties  -  in  his  centre,  from  the  ohstiaale  resistance  of.  the 
FVenoh,  smagioed  4hat  by  extending  his  wings  lie  couM  sur- 
fooad  them  entirely,  and  so  out  off  their  retreat,  by  which 
means  he  was  unaUe  to  perceive  all  that  was  psBsing,  and  wss 
there6m  igpocraot  of  the  reinCoraementtbey  had  received* 
Bonaparte,  erer  on  the  watch,  avniled  biaDself  of  this  error, 
fiorteed  the  army  into  close  colomn%  and  ponied  his  whole 
force  npoD  tbe  enemy  with  en  Jirdeor  which  -nothing  could 
resist ;  in  a  moment  the  defile  nas  oleoaed,  and  the  eneaoiy 
leprtaed  at  every  point ;  the  Freoeh  bore  down  nil  belore 
them }  tbe  division  of  Dasatx  leaped  over  hedges,  ditches^ 
and  mounds,  wMle  tba^  ofVietor  oo  the  right  carried  tbe  vUk 
hge  of  Marengo,  and  Ae^  towards  tbe  Bormida.  The  ia* 
trepid  Desam,  falh'ng  apon  tbe  viUage  el  St.  Stepbano,  en^ 
tirely  cut  off  the  Austrian  left  wing  9  but  at  the  moment  of 
his  triumph,  be  received  a  wound  from  a  mosket^ball,  wbii6hf 
put  an  end  to  his  valuable  life ;  lie  felk  lamented  by  bio 
country,  and  pitied  even  by  bis  enemies  f  for  be  was  a  man' 
possessed  ol  ail  the  milder  virtues,  united  10  the  triie  valcMir 
of  a  soldier.  His  last  words  were  worthy  of  hit  lfie-«'  TelF 
the  First  Gonsul,'  said  he  to  the  yotmg  Le  Brun^  who  stukf 
beside  bim^  *  that  I  only  regret  I  have  not  lived  long  eooogb 
to  be  ktrawn  to  posterity/  When  Bonaparte  heard  tliat  he 
bod  felleb,  he  exclaimed  in  tbe  heat  (rf  the  engagement^ 
*  Why  is  it  not  permitted  me  to  weep  V    The  battle  bMtc4 
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not  long  afttr  bis  death,  for  the  troops  inflamed  with  result' 
tnent  at  the  loss  of  their  beloved  commaodefy  chmged  wiiii 
redonbled  ardoQr^  and  soon  put  so  end  to  the  eomfaat,  thtf 
AostriaDS  fled  in  every  directioo;  and  night  clewing  iipo» 
their  defeat^  alone  saved  them  from  being  utterly  destroyiedv 

The  French  boast  of  having  wonndedy  killed,  and  takeo 
pisoners,  15,000  men ;  the  victory  waa  signal  on  their  party 
bot  their  loss  was  not  less  than  that  of  ibe  army  they  had  ta 
combat.  As  far  as  glory  belongs  to  actions  of  thta  kind,  his^ 
tory  will  record  this  battle  as  equally  honourable  to  both  par-" 
ties.  It  were  endless  to  enumerate  the  particiilar  traits  of 
heroism  which  marked  this  day,  for  ever  to  be  celebrated^ 

Thos  ended  the  fatal  battle  of  Marengo^  which  had  it  esta-^ 
bUshed  the  liberty  as  it  has  done  t^  slavery  of  France,  might 
have  been  considered  the  most  fortunate  event  in  history^ 
Bonaparte  on  that  memorable  day  wore  a  grey  great  ooat,  a» 
in  bis  first  campaign  in  Italy ;  he  was  every  where  in  the 
hottest  of  the  fire  and  came  out  unhurt^  as  well  as  all  those 
who  attended  him,  which  some  one  remarking,  he  replied^ 
*  My  fortune  preserved  them>  no  doubt/ 

By  those  who  are  so  much  prejudiced  against  Sonafparte  aa 
to  deny  htm  talents,  because  he  is  without  virtue,  the  suecesa 
of  bis  last  campaign  in  Italy  has  been  ascribed  merely  to  ao 
oversight  of  his  opponent :  for  they  say^  that  had  not  Melaa 
too  much  despised  h»  strengd^  and  even  disbelieved  bis  hav- 
ing entered  Italy  at  the  time  he  did,  he  would  have  opposed 
him  much  earlier,  and  prevented  hia  concentering  his  forces 
so  as  to  meet  the  Austrians  mi  the  fatal  day  of  Marengo :  baft 
they  who  talk  thus,  pay  a  compliment  to  the  talents  of  Bona'- 
parte  which  they  are  hardly  aware  of  $  for  they  Alcfm  hifh  ta 
have  performed  things  incredible  ^  they  allo^  that  he  assem- 
bled, and  brought  over  the  Alps^  an  army  which  it*  wa^ 
thought  could  have  hardly  been  formed  i  they  allow  him  ta 
have  exceeded  all  that  could  be  supposed  of  him,  even  by 
those  who  were  able  to  estimate  his  talents ;  and  by  thus  at*' 
tempting  ta  depreciate  his  merits,  they  bpeak  most  highly  in  llis 
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praise.  The  honour  of  the  battle  of  Marengo  has  been  also 
wrested  from  hirt),  and  attribopted  wholfy  to  Desriix;  but  eveii 
sappostng  Bonaparte  to  have  eommhted  a  fault  by  «<tifrefin(f 
Desaix*a  division  to  have. been  so  fiir  behind,  a  eircumstafnet 
lie  could  not  avoid,  as  the  Austrians  attaeked  him  so'earif  $ 
yet  19  it  not  the  highest  proof  of  talents,  to  retrieve  an  errof 
ooce  committed,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  errors  com* 
mrtted  by  others  ?  which  was  the  case  when  Bonapartp  availed 
Uihself  of  Melas's  mistake,  in  extending  his  wroga,  and  thus 
weakening  hia  main  force ;  with  aueh  blind  or  sttch  -prejadieed 
teasoners  as  those,  who  deny  the  mighty  talents  of  Bonaparte, 
it  is  altnost  useless  to  argue,  for  they  seem  determined  not  t6 
be  convinced.  The  fict  is  not  less  singular  than  true^  that 
the  Austrians  would  not  believe  that  he  was  in  Italy;  they 
siid,  that  some  fellow  resembling  him  had  taken  his  name^ 
and  eollected  together  a  parcel  of  brigands ;  but  that  it  was 
impossible  be  could  have  passed  the  Alps  with  an  army,  when 
he  was 'Only  a  few  days  befcire  in  France;  and  even  Melas 
himself,  in  an  intercepted  letter  written  to  his  mistress  at 
Pavh,  otiselrves,-  <  They  say,  in  Lombardy,  that  a  French 
amy  Imis  entered  Italy ;  but  don^t  be  afraid ;  and  on  no  ac«i 
boant  leiive  Favia/  In  twelve  hours  after,  the  French  were 
hi  that  very-  city. 

The  victory  of  Marengo  restored  to  the  French  all  the 
eenquiists  in  Italy  which  they  had  lost  under  the  Directory :  ' 
yet  even  this  did  net  dispose  the  Emperor  seriously  Xo  think 
#f  peace;  but  the  successes  of'Moreau  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  be  any  longer  deferred;  it  was  therefore  signed  at 
Lunertlle  on 'the  9th  of  Februarys  1801 ;  and  thus  the  ascen- 
dency of  France,  on  the  eootineht,  was  completely  established. 

The  French  ministry,  which  since  the  consulship  of  Bo»^ 
naparte  had  been  less  subject  to  vacillation  than  under  former- 
risftinistrations,  underwent  at  this  period  a  partial  change,' 
fj  the  removal  of  Carnot  from  the  superintendance  df  the 
MF^>ifice,  aud  of  Lucien  Bonaparte  from^that  of  theiote* 
rkNT/    By  the  skill,  and  partkrularly  4he  probity  with  whi^h 
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CifMt  Imi  eoMiieCeil  tlii#  mt  mMbine,  h^  M  b^  oply  re- 
iiteiped  bif  repotMoOy  fulKedi  by  bi9  assQoiatioo  with  %}m 
fQ^vibfim  of  Ibff  Qcmmitictt  of  public  safety  under  th^  leifo 
#f  4Mnri  Nt  hf4  «Dqof rfd  so  mocb  th#  confidence  of  tbf 
|i#t|eo»  ra4  of  the  army)  that  h\$  removal  waa  cppaidei^d  aft  f 
fNiUio  <cihMoUy;  nor  was  this  leotio^ant  allevii^ttd  ffooi  ibe 
neniofif  ion  of  his  aaoctaspr  B«nfaier>  who  ha4  no  aoch  claimf 
to  ftoenil  raapt pt«  But  if  public  Q|>iiiion  od  this  oopaaioo 
did  not  JMalify  iMa  act  of  oopauUr  pp«er>  it  lAPctioocd  lovdly 
that  vbiob  waa  lawiifaattd  io  tbf  re movpl  of  Ufcitn  Botm^ 
partf I  mhp,  though  hf  bid  diaoovov^d,  at  periodi  of  4i9fii|l^ 
•nd  daosf  r»  buhA  eomagab  obiUty,  and  Hrf  ngtb  p(  obaracAer» 
hid  oeiwtbelesf  during  his  iiiiiiisiry>  <I94  pai^icnhrly  pasr 
the  cloaeii  iodulgad  diHMiitioas  of  dissipiitMVi  a^d  mg^^ 
9immt  biyood  aoy  of  his  predeoassois.  His  malrsduMpi^tn^ 
tipa  became  aft  length  sp  noftoHws^  ihat  the  ^onaiii  oiusad 
his  dismission  to  be  signified  to  him  s  bvt  desinms  0f  unng 
him  fn>m  open  disgif^oe,  sent  him  on  an  embnisy  to  tbe  Spa» 
Hish  court. 

While  Bonapaftf  vas  triumphant  %brpad»  and  the  Fwnoh 
arms  wane  about  to  eomplete  tbe  subjugation  of.  Enaopsb  s 
eonspiney  st  home  had  nearly  put  an  end  to  his  oare^&  if 
was  composed  of  Jacobins,  Royalists,  and  Modaralas»  mon  of 
ruined  fortunei  and  dimppointed  ambitioPt  vho  noited  in  one 
common  prqect  of  anarchy  for  the  9akf  of  pilbge  qr  piomo* 
tion ;  they  were  snimated  with  no  patriotic  desire  to  fran  0Mur 
country  from  slavery,  for  Bon4parte  b^d  nol  proved  himself  a 
tyrant :  but  though  tbe  scheme  failed,  it  gave  him  a  pretence 
to  a^snoie  M  authority  inconsistent  with  liberty,  and  his  flat^ 
tcring  profesaions  on  the  1 0th  of  Noeember.  The  inanrn^ 
mant  intended  ior  his  destruction  was  a  curious  machine, 
vhiebf  by  some  misaMnageeMH,  oxploded  too  late,  and  9^f^ 
(erodbifll  to  pam  by,  on  his  road  to  theopera,  unhurt  Samf 
intimntion  of  this  |4ot  had  been  given  to  the  minisiar  of  pon 
lio^  on  the  day  befone  k  happenedy  and  he  informed  JSSowr 
fMirte  of  it  the  oesi  enorntng ;  be  replied  with  apparent  it 
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kanma^f  <  lliM'^  your  utbky  not  miae/  '  WiU  jm  go  ta 
lltt  opcta  4km?'  said  tho  Bnoistftr^  ^Witbout  doubt/  r«- 
tamed  the  CoosoL 

Tkii  neUvbos  uttsmpi  Wat  ociribiittd  «t  first  to  the  lopikt 
pHCt^  t  bill  a8  tbts  pany  had  of  lattf  and  especially  since  the 
paeffintioo  of  La  Vendee,  beeo  mmh  iu  hfwv  at  the  Thuil- 
larieib  ttwaa  soon  deMriliaed  thai  nooe  were  capable  of  ooi>, 
oeMa;  os  pmtiag  k  toto  eteeutioD  but  tlie  Jacobins.  Ai& 
eisaaapidiy  ponUntteiit  Wu  ibeteforr  deeaaed  necessary^  and 
thdse  who  irst  etpbted  this  eriMe  were  two  individuals  in 
wfaeie  possoiiiop  was  found  a  bifrrel  of  powder,  and  some  fire- 
whtk  MMdniidtfy ;  tad  of  lliese  aet  beiog  able  to  giv^  as  i( 
Hm  asseitedy  a  satiafituBtoiy  aeooonly  they  were  sentenced  to 
be  dMty  and  underwent  that  punishQieot.  The  further  re* 
neardkce  of  the  prefect  of  poIiM  of  Paris  disooveied  that  this 
eoB^sio7  had  other  raalifications»  and  that  it  was  doeidedly 
n  Jacobii^  ooiispinioy.s  in  eonse<|ueftee  of  which  information^ 
the  government  cnoaed  the  reaiaittii%  leaders  and  principal 
agents  of  tl|e  lite  Jaeobte  fiiclbn  lo  be  arrested,  to  the 
amount  of  one  hnadied  and  thirty-two.  Against  these  indi- 
vidnaln  there  nnii  noapeeifio  ehaife ;  but  it  was  presumed, 
firom  the  opinion  of  somey  and  the  eooduct  of  others  during 
the  taeblotiQii^  timi  they  akme  oonld  have  been  the  contrivers 
of  cMe  inferAat  maeliioe*  Aa  there  were  no  proofs,  however, 
it  was  impessiUe  to  eonviet  themr  by  a  regular  trial :  the  go> 
vefwment  had  recourse,  therefore,  to  what  was  called  an  act 
of  estindrfinary  high  police*  This  act  of  police  was  the  ba- 
nisbiteot  of  those  individuals  beyond  the  seas ;  but  the  go- 
vevnnient  not  pomessing'  this  authority,  had  recourse  to  the 
senate,  who,  bf  an  act  AlUii  ^mUu$  comulium,  and  as 
gaardhns  of  the  oonstttntion,  gave  by  their  decree  the  force 
of  a  law  to  what  the  goternment  had  recommended  by  an 
tot  of  its  eouieil  of  state* 

Of  the  general  criminality  and  atrocious  conduct  of  most 
of  those  who  were  now  huddled  into  banishment  there  was. 
oodeubt;  but  the  latitude  which  the  government  had  given 
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to  its  reseQtment  on  the  pitsMnt  oocaston^  and  theohtequi^* 
OttSDeds  of  tli€  seoBte  in  beiiig  its  instrumentt  gaire-  ida^n  i» 
almost  every  party ;  since  every  party  might  become  the  ?te« 
tim  10  its  turn.  This  opinion  acquired  new  force  a  sbort  lime 
after,  when,  by  the  diligence  of  the  mipister  of  geoetal  poliot^ 
whose  opinion  had  been  JBSt  invariable  on  the  subject,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  reat  authors  of  this  atrocious  attanpt  .wen 
of  the  royalist  faction.  The  confession  of  two  who  eomnk* 
ted  the  deed,  and  who  after  a  legal  trial  suffered,  p^t  tbe'mat*- 
ter  beyond  a  doubt ;  but  this  discovery  did  not  previent  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  of  the  senate,  and  the  JacoUot 
were  punished  for  what  the  royalists  had  really  comnitled^ 
The  four  individuals,  Areda  and  his  accomplices^  who  bad. 
some  months  previous  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  eooi- 
sul,  were  all  executed.  This  attempt  liad  the  tendency 
which  all  unsuccessful  attempts  of  this  kind  generally  pro* 
duce — that  of  considerably  streiigtheQitig  the  bands  of  the 
government  it  meant  to  overthrow.  Addresser  of  the  most 
flattering  nature  poured  in  from  all  parts,  Te  Ihunu'wert 
sung  in  the  churches,  and  something  like  OMraMloos  inter* 
posttion*was  hinted  at  in  the  public  prints,  wfaichtwere  imme*, 
diately  under  the  influence  of  the  goverariientk  • 

Tlie  next  circumstance  which  testified  the  disposition  at 
Bonaparte  to  dispense  with  the  constitution)  and  to  govern 
by  bis  own  will,  was  a  law  which  he  got  passed  in  the  two 
legislative  councils,  by  a  very  small  majority^  for  the  creation. 
of  a  special  criminal  tribunal,  suspending  die  trial  by  jory^ 
and  enabling  the  judges  to  pronounce  sammarily  on  all  offen- 
ces afiecting  the  safety  of  the  state,  or  in  any  measure  yidiat- 
ing  the  social  compact,  a  ktitude  ot  expression  which  put  the 
life  of  every  man  in  danger:  the  judges  were  pmrtly civil  and 
partly  military,  and  were  permitted  to  decide  merely  on  writ- 
ten evidence.  The  precedent  of  such  an  attack -on  the  con- 
stitution was  fatal;  wherever  there  are  certain  principles 
established  as  the  guarantee  of  liberty,  they  should  be  guard?- 
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eiipith  tlraiitniost  jedoutis  torH^  first  inroad  may  be  ooa» 
flidtmd  as  bDeafcing  dowo  tha  whole. 

Bonaparte's  advian^e  to  aqpreiue  fower^  with  all  the  state 
and  dignity  which  attended  it»  were  slow  Aiifl  regular ;  th^ 
tirifiks  and  trappings  of  state  were  assvpncd  first  to  *see  hovir 
they  would  be  receired ;  the  etiquette  of  a  court,  the  esta- 
UisliiDeiiit  of  a  levee^  of  d^wing-rwiDs,'  and  all  the  pompooa 
eeraniooials  of  monaiseby^  wcfe  seeniogly  well  relished 
by  the  BariaiaD%  who  had  ool  yet  lost  all  their  afiectioo  fo^ 
rojfaltyi  the  i^ypeUatioo  of  feouile  eitfeeeo,  was  abolished^  and 
the  aooieiit  feudal  title  of  Madame  was  restored ;  and  thpugfa 
the  oame  of  citizeO)  as  founded  on  political  equality^  could 
not  ^aaily  be  dbfveDsed  with  by  a  people  who  had  not  entirely 
fofgot  the  latD  revolutioD^  yet  the  term  of  Monsieur  was  allowed 
to' be  used  at  pleasure;  all  these  things  seemed  to  indicate 
prMty  strongly,  that  the  first  Consul  wished  to  banish  the  re- 
membrance  of  that  revolution^whiqh  had  given  him  his  place, 
and  to  be  thought  to  possess  an  authority  long  established. 
His  attacks  upon  liberty  corresponded  with  his  approach  tq 
empire  i  and  almost  every  day  produced  some  new  violation 
of  that  sacred  right  for  which  the  French  had  sufiered  so 
much  calamity.  The  increase  of  the  consular  guard  took 
place  about  the  same  time  with  the  peevish  dismissal  of  the 
council^ ;  and  the  r&-establishment  of  religion  had  not  long 
preceded  either. 

Bonaparte  always  affected  to  be  the  patron  of  science  and 
literature.  Tyrants  do  well  to  purchase  the  praises  of  men  of 
lettersythattheymay  make  a  decent  figure  with  posterity;  butall 
the  writers  in  the  pay  of  Bonaparte  will  not  be  able  to  smo- 
ther the  recital  of  his  enormites,  nor  ta  varnish  over  the  hi* 
deous  blemishes  of  his  character.  The  paltry  pension  of  a 
hundred  a  year,  granted  by  the  government  to  the  virtuous 
St.  Lambert,  ruined  by  the  revolution,  and  eighty  years  of 
age,  was  a  poor  recompence  for  his  philosophy  and  poetry ; 
yet  when  governments  plead  poverty  in  such  cases,  as  the 


nntAster  Lacit^  did  in  Mi  kitef  l«  Aw  ifed  Mat^lik)  tliiy 
mean  it  as  an  excuse  for  Ikdf  pK^gkitff  add  Mgtoci  ol  anarii^ 
Airiddg'  ixiaifiy  otb^  idfeemei  to  tmmp  the  <5iMiideiidt  of 
the  nattdtt,  «ttd  oMkv  tli^M  Uti^vd  Att  B(Kii^na  wtt  lia^ 
eetely  ihWe^ted  io  the  ptiblfc  iNdte^  waa  th«  maillot 
adopted  by  the  miniiter  of  tbo  ittieifor  to  ttteiid  iha  bouflda^i 
Ilea  of  knowledge  aMd  (MMioca  tlM^  kof/nfnmtat  of  Aa  tMii^ 
iij ;  for  ibis  parjpdao  lia  domaaeMed  »  cartrespoadenoa  with 
Ihe  dtffinrent  Frefeott  of  depa#MOoii,  with  te  aalMHal  al  ue^ 
dieine^  the  societf  of  AgriouMare^  and  the  daas  of  aotencas 
belonging  to  the  paUie  Inatkuiei  for  ibo  aato  of  dbuiaiog  i 
^ttttistieal  aceount  of  the  oe>otttrf }  all  tfab  had  fha  ofkct  of 
imposing  upon  the  puUie^  but  It  produead  Sftle  gdc4f  ttd 
was  soon  abandoned ;  the  ntiafl  who  ^dopt^d-  it  kad  tMMlat 
steadiness  of  disposition,  sffength  of  mind^  nor  t^rlootta  prio^ 
ctpla  sufficient  to  pursue  soeh  afr  afad^rtaliing^  Md  •  hridg  it 
to  maturity;  be  is  a  man  of  Ihr^ly  talents,  but  not  poaaeaaad 
of  Solidity  oeeessary  fof  so  great  a  purpose^  and  neitlfer  be  ftoa 
the  great  Consul  Kimself  wen^  hearty  io  the  eausa)  they  b«l 
lioth  adopted  the  cant  of  philosophy,  without-  embracing  Ita 
principles ;  and  then'  only  .o%jeet  was,  to  delade  the  peopla 
with  an  idea  of  their  being  actuated  by  patriotic  motivesi 
wfaicb  they  nrftber'  felt  nor  understood  j  this  will  bo  at  suf* 
fldent  key  to*  all  Bonaparte'a  schemes  of  public  gocfid,  for  ha 
neither  possessed  the  desire  nor  the  means  of  pMttotfOg  go^ 
fieral  impiionrement  $  he  kncf^  tlits  to  be  an  age  io  whioli  nften 
talked  mnch  about  it^  and  aomt^  actually  intended  it,  tet  hd 
had  no  further  view  himself  than  fo  Ml  in  which  the  tempot 
of  the  time!},  in  order  to  gain  himself  just  so  much  pt^ularity 
aa  n:iay  be  requisite  for  the  support  of  his  power. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 


BONAPASiv  raoctraBs  ran  toftWATioN  ov  a  ftww  c^n% 
ooDif-Hffis  DnpvBMnmm  at  thb  Lfloi«LAYirftB-HW* 

CLI7DB6  TBB  PAIHIOTie  MllfBBItB— ^tTBITDS  IVH  FTA* 

•    LIAN   CONStrtTA  AT  LTOM»^-4AKB8  tJMW  HtMPtBLV  WB 

PBBtllnBN0T---OB8BmrATffON8  ON  !«»  ITAIIAII    CWtTt^ 

TOTtON— ABNBZATIOK    OV   nBltltOVIt   AND    FAEHA   W 

'    IrftANCB. 

A  CIVIL  oode  was  co/e  of  the  grtatett  wtQti  of  France :  fef'» 
after  a  revolutioB  which  bad  subverted  all  old  iiiatitutiiKiitf 
f ?^  tbe  laws  which  regulate  the  condwet  of  giati  towarda 
etch  other»  so  as  t^  secuie  the  pervons  aad  property  of  indi-r 
vidoak,  it  was  requisite  that  these  articles  of  the  first  nccea^ 
sitjr,  should  be  placed  on  apme  solid  basis,  and.preselnred  from 
the  cQecta  of  passioo  and  primite  interest^  which  are  too  apt 
to  infloeoce  the  conduct  of  oMpkind.  Bonaparte^  therefore^ 
in  order  to^  provide  for  these  pressiof  waniU  of  the  people, 
which  cannot  remain  unsatisfied  without  the  danger  of  the 
whole  apetal  fabric  coming  to  pieces,  chaiged  the  minister  of 
)ostice  to  appoint  a  committer  for  the  purpose  of  enqoiriog 
iato  the  nature  of  the  difierent  civil  codes  now  existing^  to 
decide  upon  diat  which  it  would  be  most  proper  to  adopt,  and 
to  &CUSS  the  principal  basis  of  legislation  in  civil  afiUrs. 
The  minister  named  Portalis^  Tronchetf  Bigot,  Preameneao, 
and  MaleviHe,  who,  some  time  after,,  published  the  prcjeet  of 
a  civil  code,  prefaced  by  a  long  and  able  introduction,  ex- 
plsining  the  principks  oxi  which  they  had  proceeded,  derived 
from  the  estaUisbed  Uws  and  customs  of  society,  and  appli- 
cable to  the  present  timei.    The  rcsoh  of  their  studies  was 
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also  oflScially  communicated  to  the  tribunal  of  cessation,  and 
to  the  tribunals  of  appeal,  who  returned  it  to  the  minister  of 
justice,  with  their  remarks,  which  were  also  publbhed.  Af-^ 
ter  this  project  had  been  the  subject  of  public  and  private 
discussion  for  six  months,  it  was  revised  and  drawn  up  afresh, 
in  the  council  of  state,  by  the  section  of  legislation,  and  then 
presented  40  the  legislative  body,  and  by  them  to.  the  tribv* 
natCr  where  several  oiF  its  obnoiious  articles  underwent  a 
aei^re  esaoiisatioB,  and  wei^' finally  rejected*  The  chief 
CoQ^al  bad  hlm^elf  att9Qde4-to theparticvhra of  this  code, 
during  the  whok  tiine.  it. wa$  beforje  the  cottnajl  of  state  ;  his 
iftnity  waapifued  Ib^tAsy-of  ii(  should  be  rejected^  and  his 
pride  was  irritated  to  find  any  opposition  to  his  will;  he, 
therefore,  withdrew  in  pet  the  remaining  articles  by  a  mes- 
sage, which  stated,  that  the  time  was  not  yet  come  when 
such  great  discussions  could  be  conducted  with  temper.  l*he 
code  was,  however,  revised,  and  submitted  to  a  more  com- 
plying set  of  judges,  for  several  of  the  refractory  members 
were  excluded  by  the  new  elections,  and  several  of  its  ar- 
ticles went  peaceably  through  the  assemblies,  thoogh  not  en- 
tirely without  opposition,  yet  none  of  them  were  rejected ; 
and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  this  code  combined  much  just 
policy,  humanity,  and  knowledge  of  human  nature^ 

Bonaparte,  in  revenire  for  the  liberty  taken  by  the  legisla- 
tive bodies,  procured  his  principal  opponents  to  be  rejected 
hy  the  vote  of  the  senate.  Tliis  rejection  of  some  of  the  most 
respectable  patriots  who  had  appeared  in  the  course  of  the 
revolution,  was  tio  favourable  omen  for  the  liberties  of  France. 
The  same  mode  was  pursued  with  respect  to  the  legislative 
body,  and  every  thing  foreboded  the  extinction  of  freedom,' 
even  to  the  very  name  and  form — ^a  consummation  which  was 
not  long  after  accomplished. 

By  the  treaty  of  Lune^lle  the  independence  of  the  Cisal- 
pine republic  was  acknowledged,  and  it  was  not  therefore 
expected  that  it  would  have  been  united  under  the  same  so- 
vereign authority.      It  however  was  a  bad  presage  of  the 
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folmpe  liberties  of  die  Italians  that  the  consulta  which  was  to 
iletermine  on  the  form  of  this  government  was  within  the 
territories  of  the  French  republic,  and  that  Bonaparte  was  to 
preside  in  person  at  the  assembly.  The  consulta,  assembled 
at  Lyons,  consisted  of  450  members,  convoked  under  the  au- 
.tbority  of  the  existing  government,  and  said  to  be  chosen 
from  aoDong  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  the  Cisalpine 
republic ;  though,  considering  the  purposes  for  which  it  jnras 
convened,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  choice  was  not 
wiinflnenced  by  particular  motives. 

The  first  consul  left  Paris  on  tbe  8th,  and  arrived  at  Lyons 
on  the  11th  Jan,  1802.  He  was  received,  as  might  h6  ex- 
pected, with  triumphal  arches,  and  every  demonstration  of 
servile  adulation.  A  guard  was  assigned  him,  consisting  of  a 
corps  of  volunteers,  composed  of  the  sons  of  the  first  mer-> 
chimts  iind  manufacturers,  and  elothed  and  accoutred  at  their 
own  expeace.  The  political  arrangements  had  all  bee%  it 
appears,  previoosly^det^rmined ;  and  they  were  made,  it  ipust 
be  confessed,  with  oonsununate  address,  and  the  deepest 
policy. 

Whatever  care  an.d  attention  had  been  bestowed  on  the 
selection  of  tbe  deputies  of  .the  consulta,  it  was^till  considered 
as  unsafe  to  trust  them,  and  indeed  they  seem  to  have  been  at 
last  taken  by  surprise.  In  the  midst  of  a  foreign  country,  and 
surrounded  by  foreigp  troops,  re8i9tance  seemed  to  be  in  vain^ 
and  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  adopting  whatever  was 
presented  to  them. 

To  prev^t  effectually,  however,  the  diiBculties  of  oppoM- 
tioD,  and  the  embarrassment  of  debate,  a  committee  of  thirty 
members  was  appointed  to  preparc^he  business  for  the  gene- 
od  assembly.  By  the  24th  of  January  they  had  prepared 
their  report;  With  respect  to  what  passed  in  the  consulta  on 
itspre^otation  wp  are  left  in  ignorance:  by  several  of  the 
members  it  certainly  was  not  received  wkh  approbation ;  but 
it  wss  accepted,  and  that  was  enough.    It  was  presented^  on 

2  C 
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« 

the  Mlowing  day,  to  the  first  consal,  sftoctioDed  by  the  tignt- 
tures  of  the  president  and  secretary. 

Under  the  plea  that  it  was  neeetsary  to  obtain  the  reeogni* 
tion  of  the  Cisalpine  republic  from  the  goveniments  of  B«* 
rope,  the  main  object  of  this  report  was  to  vest  the  ehitf 
magistracy  in  the  hands  of  Bonaparte,  At  the  same  time  it 
intimated,  '  that  the  French  troops  eoald  not  yet  eospldely 
evacaate  the  Cisalpine  territory/ 

Thas  the  principal  diiBeolty  having  been  anmoumedi  the 
first  consul  repaired  to  the  eoosolta  on  the  ftth.  He  wm 
met  by  a  numerous  deputation,  who  conducted  him  into  the 
hall,  in  the  midst  of  a  general,  but  perhaps  an  irnKdnataryi 
applause.  He  was  Bested  in  regal  state,  under  a  canopy,  and 
addressed  the  assembly  in;tlie  Italian  language.  His  speech 
consisted  of  a  display  of  the  services  which  he  had  rendered 
to  the  republic,  <as  the  man  who  had  oontrlbuted  to  its 
foundation.'  He  mentioned,  '  that  the  appointment  wMeh 
he  had  made  to  fill  all  the  first  magistracies  were  divested  ef 
any  local  or  party  spirit  $*  and  adds,  in  a  most  extraordinary 
strain,  <  with  respect  to  that  of  president,  I  have  (bund 
i^rnonf  yoti  no  person^  who,  at  present,  has  suffident  claims 
on  the  public  opinion  ;  who  is  independent  enough  of  local 
attachment,  or  has  rendered  kU  oomnify  each  ifnperhminer>^ 
vices  as  to  merii  having  it  conferred  upon  him ;'  and  there^ 
fere  acquaints  them,  that  agreeably  to  the  plan  of  the  eMA-^ 
mittee  of  thirty,  he  accepted  it  himsetf. 

The  speech  of  Bonaparte  was  succeeded  by  reatK^  fl^e 
constitution ;  bet,  when  the  title  was  announced*,  a  general 
movement  of  the  assembfy  indicated  a  wish  to  Mhstifttte  for 
the  name  of  Cisalpine,  that  of  the  ItaKan  republic,  and  the 
ebief  consul  most  grseioasly  complied  with  the  getienil  de* 
ske.  The  constitution  which  was  adopted  dn  tMa  occmion 
declsfres  the  catholic  reli||^it>n>  aposfoHc,  and  Romatt,  to  be  the 
ttligion  of  the  state.  Wirh  the  sense  abswrdfry  which  dfa- 
graces  She  eonatrtuiion  of'  alt  the  pretetided  republics  metlu 
tuted  under  the  tyrann]^  of  Bonaparte,  it  pronounces  t|ie  so- 
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9€mgatf  to  r€eid«  ia  the  whole  of  the  citizeos !    The  terri'* 
tory  of  the  republic  is  divided  ioto  districts,  depertmeats,  and 

This  cmatiuuion  was  evidently  borrowed  from  that  so 
hastily  devised  for  France  by  the  abbe  Sieyes,  on  the  usur- 
paiiM  of  &)iiapartet  buk  with  still  more  glaring  absurdities, 
aiMi  the  cstablisbjnrsDt  of  a  more  open  tyranny.  It  was  impos- 
sible u>  say  that  the  people  had  gained  a  single  right  or  ad- 
vantage by  this-iosfiliation  which  they  did  not  possess  under 
tlHHr  tficieot  gtveroiaeats,  with  aa  increased  expence^  with 
thl  fODfiscatJoB  of  the  pcpperty  of  the  cbujrch,  and  the  ruin  of 
tbw  Bioat  iliuiU'iQiis  families.  The  people  were,  indeed,  not 
vesled  with  a  siqgjk  privilege  above  the  subjects  of  the  moat 
atbitm^  states.  They  had  gained  neither  a  representative 
gQHtnuMRt,  nor  this  trial  by  jury  j  neither  freedom  from  ar-* 
bitrary  arrests  and  imprisonment,  nor  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
A  sort  of  mock  election  was,  indeed,  instituted ;  but  an  elec- 
tion to  what  ?— to  no  share  in  the  government  or  legislature. 

The  whole  of  the  executive  government  was  vested  in  the 
president  and  the  officers  appointed  by  him ;  a  deposit  of  ar- 
bitmy  authofity  scarcely  possessed  by  the  government  they 
had  fo  wantonly  destroyed.  The  president  and  vice-presi- 
deat  are  aho  cpenpttsd^  fedm  respoasthility ;  an  e^^mptioik 
whicb  tbe  Frenek  levoistioiiisti  bad  dewed  to  their  eoDstitu-^ 
tinial  savere^gn.  Tbr  nnaislefSy  indeed,  were  said  to  be  re* 
sponaibli^  bus  it  waa  not  sMed  to  whom :  they  were  coose* 
qaeotly  onhy  respoosiUe  to*  the  pieaident  hitaself.  Gould 
sfey  arbkvairy  govevnmeat  of  Europe  claim  more  than  tliis  ? 
Even  in  Russii  the  senate  possesses  a  better  sbadow.of  autho-- 
lity  than  did  the  representatives  of  the  Italian  republic. 

If  amy  vestige  of  republicanism  could  be  found  in  fucb  a 
eoostitutioa,  we  must  confess  ourselves  ignorant  of  what  is 
maaat  by  a  republic;  and  even  our  masters,  the  ancients, 
were  equally  ignorant.  Nothing  like  it  can  be  found  in  an* 
cient  or  modern  history,  not  even  in  thfe  old  constitution  of 
Venice :  indeed  there  is  scarcely  an  arbitrary  goveriuoent  in 
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,  Europe  possessed  of  a  greater  latitude  of  power.  The  M 
government  of  France,  the  object  of  a  mighty  revolution, 
which  has  overflowed  Europe  with  blood,  and  been  the  pa> 
rent  of  atrocities  on  which  it  is  painful  even  to  meditate,  wair 
not  so  despotic. 

While  the  personal  authority  of  Bonaparte  wts  thas  aug- 
mented, and  while  a  new  satellite  was  ordained  to  move 
round  in  the  vast  vortex  of  the  French  republic,  the  primary 
planet  itself  received  a  vast  accession  of  territory,  by  the  an- 
nexation of  the  happy  and  fertile  country  of  Piedmont,  and 

-  the  duchy  of  Parma,  as  integral  departments  of  Prance.  The 
reader  of  liistory  win  shed  a  tear  over  the  fate  of  the  descen- 

'  dant  of  a  race  of  heroes,  who,  banished  from  his  paternal  do- 

~  minions,  to  a  little  dependent  isle,  still  retained  the  empty 
title  of  king  of  Sardinia,  without  the  means  of  supporting  the 
dignity  or  splendour  of  a  crowtr. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

BONAPARTE  INSTITUTES  A  LEGION  OF  HONOUBp— R  B-BSTA-- 
BLISHES  THE  ROMAN  FAITH — ^EFFECTS  OF  THE  CON- 
CORDAT— PEACE  OF  AMIENS — flEJpiCINGS  AT  PA&IS-^ 
THE  l^RST  CONSUL  REFCISBS  A  STATUE — SBND8  ▲ 
LARGE  FORCE  TO  SUBDUE  ST.  DdMINGO— -CHARACTER 
AND    CONDUCT  OF  T0U8SAINT — INJC^STICE  AND  PBRFID¥ 

'  OF  BONAPARTE. 

Among  the  preparatory  Steps  to  the  system  of  arbitrary 
power  projected  by  the  first  consul,  was  one  which  was  cal- 
culated to  attach  the  military  entirely  to  his  service,  and  to 
found  a  new  aristocracy,  which,  emanating  from  him  alone, 
it  was  supposed  would  supercede  the  old  nobility,  and  remain 
more  firmly  attached  to  his  person  and  authority.    The  insti- 
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mtiaD  to  which  we  allade,  was  2uiegion  ofhonouf^  in  which 
eveiy  man  to  be  enrolled  was  t6  have  attained  a.  certain  Tank 
in  the  army,  or  to  ha^  performed  some  eminetit  military  ser- 
vice. The  plan  for  this  association  Was  long  in  agitation,  bat 
it  was  not  accomplished  till  a  subsequent  period.  . 

Bonaparto^  who  was  now>  notwithstanding  his  profess : 
sioos  in  Egypt,  become  a  good  eaihoKc,  applied  hiniself 
with  diligence  to  the  refcmnation  and  Te^establishoiebt  oC  the> 
ehurch.  A  plan  was  concerted  widi  th^  pope,  whb^  it  will  bo 
leoollected,  was  too  much  obliged  to  Bonaparte  for  the  ahkre 
he  had  in  his  elevation  to  dispute 'any  part  of  his  will.  -Tlie' 
first  measure  necessary  was,  however,  to  obtain  the  formal  re* 
signation  of  (be  ancient  bishops.  -  An  official  paper  to  this; 
efect  had  been  issued  by '4he  holy  see  towards  the  close.of 
the  preceding  year,  and  transmitted  to  the  expatriirted  pre^r 
ktes  of  Fra^t:e»  It  offered  them  ti  chance  of  a  rife-appoint- 
ment in  case  of  their  compliance,  or  a  small  pension  from  the 
FVench  government  should  they  not  be  called  to  fill  any  ec- 
deriastical  station ;  bpt,  in  case  of  disobedience,  they  were' 
to  be  subjected  to  the  censure  of  their  superior,  and*  to.  b<^  left 
without  eompenstttidn  for  the  deprivation  they'  bad  suffered* 
The  invitation  was^  complied  with -by  the  majority..  :  To  some 
it  aflforded  kn  excuse  ^or  their  return  to  their  natiirej  country, 
with  the  hope  of  preferment  under  a  new  dynasty,  witH  dimi" 
nbhed  revenues  indecdy  but  without  their  station. or  dignky 
being"  materially  impaired  in  other  respects.  Some,  wc!  may 
charitably  suppose,  might  conscientiously  compl][^.in  confer* 
mity  with  the  lofty  notions  they  had  entertained  of  tbe  supre* 
macgr  and  infallible  authoctty  of  the  Roman  see.  '  A  small» 
but  high-minded  minority,  who  reasoned  on  more  enlarged 
principles,  dared  to  question  the  infallibility  of  their  holy 
fiither  while  in  a  state  of  thraldom  and  coercion ;  or  cob-- 
eeived  that  the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  and  their  faith 
plighted  to  an  amiable  monarch,  whom  real  catholics  must 
regard  as  a  martyr  to  their  cause,  were  obligations* not  to  be 
superseded  by  any  human  authority  whatever,  though  sane- 
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tiimadrbji  tkexcurtom  •C^agv*.  tlie  dewM  of  conmrib,  «idb<hii 
iBstfiiitiii»)orf  tbt'  Qbiireh.  Tb*  fimr*  aii  ^  Btkmm  mtghlt 
bom  intpifwdj  IbttW!  seniiiiMiiMk;;  or.  ibe  M^cnriiy  vMob*  theft 
cDjoy^'tbcivv  aikyvit'.  wfaa^  tdHXjreonM  hope-  in  »  oilbolte  cosk 
munity,  emboMenedx  ibM>  to  gjiwr  thmi'  iwntr;  (sr*  moaltr  of 
tiwsB'  glorioudjhMlrMtoiy^  «?c)«iii8tiq»  bad)  ibein  faniifancli 
in  Ms  c^iiDtrj';  and:  tbb  imt^  b#  tijimMirntod^  amoag  feb«^ 
CMMM  wMdr  oimtribc^d  to  ibc?  dMik^!  aod«  bostiilitgn  ateiw 
wardB  mQif69ted  bji'Bonapfu^e-tniMiffds  Great  Brilaia. 

TbemgignmiooBitfmk  ptaeftitntiw  b^giooing^oC  the yvtrt 
but  it  ra»  not  tUli  ibr  moatb*  oA  MMsk  that^  dtofiftldvota»» 
mnpnBflDtd touldtbe  madfhuniktbeoMirtftxif.&ir^pe.  WbcM 
the  conconpAfe  i«ift  aigiMMl  aodiMtifiedf,  MfU»mniiimyi 
flion'  off  t  be  lagtalaliJMre<  bodjt.  piirifiad  by-  tb«  expulsM  oi 
refnictBf)»  naiiibei%  and  fhci«bN3ts#Q)oli  ihaBaiP  ^b>. 
coinvibcd  for  th«  Stkoft  Apmb.  Qbi  Ibati  dajk  tb^iMw*  imm 
x)f  •colOTiasticafc  irgi— n^  wsaa  airiMbifiad.tai  tila>  ofiaamMy*  in 
partoak  of  the  oaMM  ofl  all.  tbe;  potttimil  aiMM^ncalai  lawfti 
by  Boaapartr.  .  lothiaiiaodB  il.willibeptreauied thttl.thafifi^ 
oemuVk  evefiytkimgi  attdralliotiboiamhorilia^etwIdiiaalifBal 
and  cwily  fiolUkiiitg*.  k  vaas  peaseotedi  byi  Pbaaaliaii  «ibo  nm$  b» 
consideiipd  at  tb«  miniatev  foreociniiaatMaLaiajflai. 

It  waa  oonaiitent  aritfa  the  wilalale  and  unaaitlad  obmcMI 
of  fbe  Fmch  aationy.  Ihaa  tba^oeaAonht  was  reteived  ttt  fMI 
wh b  iiiiif«rsal<  acchtoratnai.  The;  cburabaa  were:  cmm4M4 1 
and'  the  r^i^cirtablisfaawiit  of  tfaa  oetematnies  atsfload  to-  |ifOf 
cMm  ^6'  re^  taaridiahaact  ef  th»  priooiplea  of  ndigioD.  A 
nem oidsr  seenwdabatt totcoaMnewia^  and  the  ntigo of  jiaa^ 
tibe  andf  Aioaalitji  WB^reatoredk  Bat  the  shock  wbieb  rol»* 
gioas'  pmciplehad  raaoured  waa-  not  lo  aaaiiy  to  be  ffeMvemd* 
The  proelaoMtkw  diet  *^Daatb.  awa*  ao  atenial  sleap>'*  wee 
lief  lb  be  a«  ooce  fong&titam.  The  atate  or  et  least  the  rokia^ 
b«A  coectived  it  tbaie  praeinee  ta  m&iiff  leligiear  as  they 
pteased.  They  bed  ahoikbed.  it^  aed  agam^  set  it  up».  The 
oofitfftisiaii)^  tbeiefimr,  was  not  a  fiarced  eee^  that  th^  rfgerded 
ites<a  flieps  cngieeai  poliaj^  aed  tharafore  the p#o|le amr» 
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MOHtmi  to  thmk  «f  it  as  they  picwed.  The  ttIazatioQ» 
10%  in  mml  {Miariplc  wad  ooodoo^  whish  had  chaniccerited 
die  earlfr  steget  of  the  levolutioaiy  was  im  to  be  aiinBoiiiited. 
The  cooMqaeoee  was  auoh  m  might  be  expeeled.  The 
zeal  of  the  people,  which  had  rekindled  t>n  the  vetura  of  t^ 
UgioBt  ivaa  aa  saddeoly  evtiogiMsbed.  It  was  the  tarvour  of  a 
iilir  iraeka,  and  was  tocceeded  by  total  lodiffereDce*  The 
eborchea  were  aooo  deserted  agaioi  and  the  rettinied  ounisten 
f&mAf  to  their  utter  mortificatioo,  that  they  were  recalled  tD 
the  taereiie  of  obsolete  and  useless  fooctioiu;  to  preach  wberaf 
thm  wci^  no  aaditora ;  'and  to  administer  spiritual  eonsola* 
tioo!,  if  to  any^  to  none  but  the  bwest  and  ib09t  miserable  of 
tho^  pwrishiooers*  The  coosolt  in  aaaigning  them  penak>M 
fiom  the  confiscated  property,  had  calculated  beyood  his 
ncaas :  thai  property  had  been  mortgaged  or  dissipated  by 
the  ei[peiieea  of  war,  or  the  rapacity  of  public  depredators4 
They  had  to  eneoouter  not  only  irreligioo  in  their  floefc^  bul 
pevcrfef  in  their  own  persona.  The  greater  pan  were  sup- 
parted  by  the  obarity  of  such  of  their  hearers  as  still  retained 
soaw  aentimenta  of  reUgkm  t  thet  to  wbkfa  they  had  a  legid 
claim,  was  inhumanly  withheld ;  and  such  ia  the  wretched 
sdmioistration  of  justice  in  France,  eapecially  where  the  gi>> 
verameat  is  cooccmed,  that  they  were  destitute  of  every  legal 
sseana  of  enfaretog  their  demand.  The  cgeet  of  thia  new 
sstaUisbment  of  religion  hna  been  fek  and  oonfMed,  with 
bitter  tears  of  lameotatioo,  by  the  zealous  catholics ;  fdr  such 
IS  the  general  indiffisrence  to  popery,  now  that  the  eroolu- 
meuts  and  power  of  the  churches  are  diidioiahed,  and  perse^ 
cation  haa  ceased^  that  the  bishops  of  several  dioceses  have 
esmpiained  of  tbere  not  faekig  a  auflioieot  nualber  of  caudi^ 
tees  for  the  sactvd  ttitrtiftry,  «»  flli  tip  the  vtocaneies  6eeu« 
sioned  by  the  deaths  of  the  clergy,  And  they  have,  theriefbre, 
publicly  exhorted  the  youth  of  their  different  dioceses  to  shew 
a  wanner  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  religion,  and  their  owd  spii* 
rhnal  interest.  No  prcgect  could  have  been  less  suoeaaafart 
than  that  which  was  adopted  by  Bonaparte.     In  making 
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•  ■ 

bis  peopled  externally  catholics,  he  certainly  did  doI  niak^ 
them  Christians.  No  further  advantage  resulted  from  the 
concordat  than  a  little  temporary  popularity  to  the  first  con* 
sul ;  and  that  indeed  was  probably  the  extent  of  his  expecta- 
tions or  wishes;*  -    * 

While  Bonaparte  was  thus  undermining  and  destroying  the 
rights  of  Frenchmen,  and  the  laws  of  nations,  the  negocktion 
for  peace  with  England  was  slowly  proceeding  to  a  close,  and 
the  treaty  was  signed  at  Amiens  on  the  27th  of  March,  1S02. 
It  was,  however,  concluded  under  sinister  omens.  TheBri* 
tish  cabinet  expected  that  the  adjtislment  of  the  preliBiinaries 
would  take  a  wider  range,  and  extend  to  all  the  real  and  po- 
sitive interests  of  the  two  nations^  but  the  French  avoided, 
any  allusion  to  an  nnion  of  interests. 

The  mystery  may  perhaps  be  solved  in  the  vacillating  po- 
litics of  the  court  of  the  Thuilleries^  in  the  scope  and  lati- 
tude which  the  first  consul  allowed  tbhis  ambition,  which, 
like  PiDteos,  watf  destined  to  change  its  shape,  and  adapt  it- 
self to  future  situations  and' dhrcomstances*  When  the  pre- 
fiminaries  were  ratified  by  the  first  consal,  his  ambition  was 

*  Holcroft  relates  the  following  anecdote  of  Bonaparte :  — '  Volney 
had  believed  in  his  virtue,  had  been  his  friend,  and  admitttd  to  hta  fa- 
miliarity, '  and,  being  a  sincere  friend  of  freedom  himtelf,  continued  ilt 
defender.  He  was  one  day  endeavoortng  to  convince  the  chief  consul 
t»r  the  iniachief  he  .would  do  to  mankind,  by  again  conferring  power  on 
the  priesthood,  and  burthening  people  who  were  of  a  different  creed, 
with  a  general  and  unjost  tax.  Bonaparte  replied — "Why  do  you 
'mention  (he  people  ?  I  do  but  act  in  this  business  according  to  their 
desire ;  a  lar^  majority  of  the  people  wish  for  tb#re-e8tablisbment  of 
the  charch."  Volney  answered-^"  were  you  to  act  according  to  the 
will  of  the  majority,  you  mast  immediately  cede  your  power  |  the  ma- 
jority, of  the  people  would  vote  the  return  of  the  Bourbon;}.'*  Mr.  Holr 
croft  observes,  the  rage  of  the  chi^f  consul  was  ungovernable.  The 
common  report  was,  that  he  instantly  struck  Volney,  and  ordered  him 
from  his  presence;  and  that  he  never  again  entered  the  palace  of  the 
Thuilleries.* 
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fstfibljrMitlsJBal  for  the  moment  by  fab  Vjsst  acqoidtbns,  ot 
MS  «i^ged  by  ilie  pursait  of  a  new  object  in  hit  desigiv) 
wfbn  ttAly.  But  in  the  interval  that  occmred  between  that 
peiioit  and  the  negotiation  at  Amiens,  new  prospects  opened 
to  Xtmft  his  ambition.  He  bad  accomplished  an  object  which 
befim  might  seem  pregnant  with  difficolty — ^the  possession 
of  Aaly.  This  waaof  itself  a  fast  accession  of  power,  and 
aflbrded  the  means,  and  probably  the  inclination,  to  in- 
craaaeit 

If  we  might  jedge  of  the  sincerity  of  the  gorernment,  from 
the  aplendow  with  which  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  wa^ 
oekbmted  at  Paris,  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  remove 
every  doubt  from  the  minds  of  Eogfiahmen.  The  ceremo- 
ny on  this  oceasion  was  combiiied  with  that  of  the  restoiation 
of  raligion;  and  both  were  celebrated  on  Baiter  Sunday,  18th 
April,  with  atipefior  pomp.  The  first  oonsul,  the  ministers 
of;State>.  and  ooDstitatod  authorities,  attended  divine  service  at 
the  dinrch  of  Notre  Dame,*  which  wps  exceedingly  crawded.* 
The  int  eoosot  oaoie  la  tbo  choroh  in  regal  atate,  and  was 
icaied  msder  m  canopy  of  crimson  velvet,  very  richly  embroi- 
dered. The  leiigioua  ceremonies  were  performed,  it  is  said, 
with  great  sdemutty.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  arch* 
hishop  of  Aix%  •  Bat,  among  the  UaspbeaDies  of  the  day,  was 
the  otmoeeration  of  the  sword  of  Bonaparte,  which  sparkled 
with  the  royal  jewels.  Bonaparte's  whole  family  were  pre- 
Bem^  and  had  Ma  moral  worth  been  eqmil  to  his  civil  exalta- 

•  ■ 

*  '*Re  was  80  closely,  surroandecl,  (says  Holcroft,  who  was  pre- 
sent^, that  it  was  dHficuh  to  get  a  peep,  ei^eept  over  iheir  shoulders. 
Ihi  pssft  avs  eaatiatNil  of  the  df«id  nr  wbieh  he  lives,  and  the  cau- 
tisn  wil^  mbUk  hesppevs  in  pnhik.  He  descemlcd  the  aisle,  siir- 
wnded  by  attaadantsy  with  bis  hai  off.  Ik  was  the  only  time  I  saw 
bim.  The  tallownets  of  hb  complexioo  was  overpowered  by  the  eino- 
tioni  of  bis  thonght  i  there  was  colour  in  bis  face ;  a  geotle  ioolination 
to  siaile  reodfted  hfs  mouth  pleasant ;  his  aspect  was  gracious  i  his 
findiaafl  large  atid  open  ;  his  sbti!  w^s  ha  tune.  I  never  beheld  a  phy- 
sisSBOBiyatoraappaieaily  eapAlte  of  oil  the  grandenr  of  benignity.*' 

2D 


', 
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tion«  it  would  have  beeo  a  gratifylogspeoUcle  for  bis'  undf 
and  his  mother;  but  if  they  la[iew.bi$  b^art^  tbey4iiu3lbav# 
been  inwardly  depressed  wbeo  they  cooipared  it  with  the  ' 
eminence  to  which  he  was  raised,  and  sighed  to  think  horn 
much  that  eminence  bad  cost  huinanity^  and  how  dearly  it 
WQs  yet  to  be  preserved. 

The  council  general  of  the  department  of.  tl|p.  3cii^  vfitb 
the  servility  of  a  Roman  senate  in  the  Umes  of  the  empire^ 
proposed  to  erect  a  monument  to  Bonaparte,  which  he  re-^ 
fused  with  great  appearance  of  modest  dignity,  but  h»  Mad 
higher  things  in  view^  and  it  was  no  great  proof  of  self^-deoial 
in  a  man  who  \i'ds  always  despiaed  popular  applause ;  hia 
answer,  however,  was  well  conceived^  and  well  expreased-*-i 
<Tbe  id<a  of  jledicating  monuments  tO,iaeii  who  reoder 
themselves  useful  to  their  country  is  honourable  to  muiOQS  ? 
I  accept  your  offer,  let  the  place  be  marked  out,  but  leave^to 
future  ages  the  care  of  constructing  the  statue,  if  they  cod* 
firm  the  good  opinion  which  you  entertain  jof.mt*  Neio 
said  almost  the  same  thing  when  the  senate  retttrned  him' 
their  servile  thanks ;  for  his  answer  was,  <  Quum  meruew  |'. 
and  Nerd  began  his  reign  somewhat  like  Bonaparte.  ) 

The  cessation  of  b^^stilities  with  Great.Britain  left  the  aeas 
^  once  more  open  to  the  marine  of  France,  aud  tbe  fint  consul' 
embraced  the  opportunity  tf>  restore  the'West  India  coiloBtes. 
to  tranquillity  and  order.    The  design  was  laudable,  ^butftbe 
means  pursued  were  wicked,  feibcious,  and  cruel,  and  theie* . 
fore  a  h^py  event  was  scarcely  to  be  expected.    The  person 
who  particularly  excited  the  enmity  oT  Bonaparte  was  tbfi  n^- 
gro  General  Toussaint  L'  Ouverture.    His  ear}y  successes,  i^ot; 
less  than  his  sMbsequent  misfortunes,  have  cooaecimted  Ua 
name  to  posterity.    He  perhaps  died  at  the  most  favonrebb' 
period  ibr  his  fame ;  and  though  it  now  stands  fMr  to  posterity, 
might  have  corrupted  bim  equally  with  his  European  compe- 
titor.   Had  the  race  of  Bonaparte  concluded  with  his  ^rst. 
conquest  of  Italy,  posterity  would  have  venerated  him  as  a, 
hero,  perhaps  as  a  patriot.    In  an  evil  hour  for  hia  leputaiioi^ . 
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fce  wad  yftfsed  to  the  seat  of  einplre ;  he  was  subjected  to  tb% 
-severest  of  trials,<^^aece$s ;  and,  like  another-usurper,  who 
3ret  Tiaes  in  sueh  a  comparison,  he  stands  <  damned  to  ever- 
JaMflgftilne/ 

•The^'Virtues  and  the  talenta  of  Toussaint  have,  from  the 
^h^utostances  to  which  we'have  alluded,  beeil  pej-haps  over- 
«rated*  *  He  was  an  African  by  birth,  and  at  aneariy  period  of 
life  ^ was '^Td  as  a  d(Anestic  slave.  Under  such  disadvanti^- 
-getms  circumstances  he  had  not  acquired  the  common  rudi- 
ments of  education;  and  it  has  been  said,  but  on  doubt- 
ftrl' ^authority,  that  he  could  neither  write  nor  read.  'l*hat 
^e  possessed  good  natural  parts,  thiere  is,  however,  some  rea- 
1^' id  suppose,  from  tfa^  influence  which  he  acquired  among 
-tftose  of'hts  own  nation  and  colour  on  the  commencement  of 
klie  troubles  of  St.  Doming.  A  character  for  humanhy  had 
"iMobAlyreebntmended  him  as  a  fit  instrument  to  some  of  the 
white' Inhabitants  of  the  ishnd:  by  their  influence,  secretly 
^*xert^4,  he  was  raised  tothe chief  comtnantdr^  andhe  repaid 
'fheir  kindness  by  his  charitable  exertion^  toVesc^e their per- 
*9eeate6  race  from  the  calamities  to  i^rch  they  had  been  sub- 
jected.'  His  principal  coiincellors'were'twov^itcj  persons,  a 
j>riest  and  a  military  oflrcer;  and  of  their  kbllitfestHe  fairest 
testiiiioriy  is  tb^  conductof  their  pupil.  In- bur  former  vo- 
lumes we  IblbtiNi  the  serviceis  wMch  vrefe  rendered  by  this 
black  geherkfto  his  adopted  counti-y.  Hfe  corn'^osedthe  jar- 
rhig  filf^ioiiB  by  which  it  was  distracted ;  he  defeated  or  con- 
cifiate^an  invading  enemy ;  aifdhe  mitigated,  ff  he' could  not 
eradicate,  die*  ferocity  of  his  own  countrjrmen.  Ftoiti  his  ge- 
neral conduct,  and  the  official  papers  sanctioned  by  his  name/, 
4here  is  reason  to  believe  him  actuated  by  a  relrgious  spirit; 
and  ftlighh  was  the*graiA  instrument  in  his  hands  for  tem- 
pering the  violence  of  the  savage  tribe  whom  he  commanded. 

Ftrom  such' a  character,  if  properly  treated,  much  good 

might  :have  resulted  by  the  gentle  means  of  persuasion  atid 

'  negociation.    But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Bonaparte 

regarded  him  from  the  first  with  an  eye  of  .suspicion,  if  not 


of  eovjL  Ijle  coo#i4ored  bim  aff^i  sivsil  t<^htefiwtw  /Ita* 
poets  bad  been  repeatedly  circulated  tbalbkfwn  waalc^Mllr 
der  $t.  PomiDgo  iodepeo^eiu  of  FrM^c^  BnA  lo  eatpMiah 
there  an  hereditary  sovereignty  in  his  own  faxfiilyj  bufethlB 
.dfAeieocy  of  proof  upon  th^r  acciyatkinf  lanks  tiH»in  atpre- 
•s^tOQly  as  calumoios.  Tl^  uofoptunate  arc  eaaily  «oiir 
victed;  and  where  evidence  ij»'on}y  Mi^mHtti  oo^  one  akl% 
th^re  ia  roooa  for  believing  that  the  culprit  n>ighthava4)xcf^ 
j^at^d  himselfr  had  he  been  favpijured  witb»  the  aditantagea  «f 
an  iQop^rtial  trial. 

The  emplayoient;  qf  force  was  more  agreaablci  to  fh^  tqn^ 
j>er,  9,nd  habits  of  Bonaparte  than  methods  ofconciliation^  .  A 
.fl^et  Qf  twenty-sjx  ships  of  war  w^f  collected  in  tbeJuMC^fiSB 
of  Bj^5t>  L'QrUnjt,.  and  Rocbefprt^  in  the  Uttec  n^ntij^  qf  (J^ 
yctar.  180U  and  put  to  sea  the  14i:h  Dacamber.  Q^boar^ 
ti»^  l^^et,  hfd  the  transports  which  accoropawd  it» .  f^09K^ 
of  25>QOO  m€n»  the  Bower  of  the  French  soldieiji,  ^pd.  xqnt 
pletely  equippedf.  was  embarked*  A  Span^:  s%uadiiop 
accompanied  tbe^ fleets  conveying  troops^. and  a  n^wgiovcpro^ 
to  tlxe  Ha^anoab ;  apd  a  fleet  was  fitted  out  in  th^  TcmW  •ho 
for  St.  Pptningpt  which  aaiJed  on  the  16tb.  Th#  cfmiWBder 
in  chi^f  was  generaJl  Xiederc,  the  bEother-io4aw  jta  the  fliat 
consul^  accompapied  by  some  of  the  best  and  i9Qft.  Qlpari^ 
enced  commandera  tliat  Fci^nce  cotild  produji^e  ififumh^uit^ 
vice.  44P^^^  Villaret.  commanded  the  grestiAeet^  F^dgmi 
that  period  to  thc^  latter  end  of  Marabs  single  sbipa^imdisauiU 
squadrons,,  eomtinued  to  sail,,  loaded  with  troqp^:  .^  Ibat  the 
whole  tbat.conq>o$ed  this  first  dlvipiony  as  it  may  b^teone^ 
must  be  estimated  at  nearly  40^000  men. 
.  To,  assum*e  the  appearance  of  oK^daration  and  bumaBiij!^ 
Bonaparte,  addressed  a  proolamajtion  to  the  iphahitavts  of 
Hispaniola>  and  a  letter  to  Toussaint,  in  which  he  invites  tbe 
former  to  adhere  to  their  allegiance^  and  the  latter  tp  aoeept 
the  office  of  lieutenant  under  Leclerc*  whom,  be  appcmled 
captain  and  governor  general  of  the  island. 
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'  >'TfVD  tbiDgB  Are  -tematkable  in  4i»  fMtelamadmif  its  d». 
«itttfdl'firaft8smis»  Bad  its  afircted  hiiguagc.  Ba«iafMiit6y  ife 
■iWiniaing  tbe  ilativea  of  Mforerit  countries,  gebef^y  a«- 
iciqils-t«!«da^  his  stife.to  tbtin^  ibvl  the  sentimeittsl  areiftl^ 
hn^^  kiaoa^a^Ubfce,  tesHfie,  mi  srUitraiy.  To  fbiissaSiit hk 
(tpiaks  lAr  lioguigeof  rflafttl^Ky,  bat  at  the  saane  time  ibai  isf 
fllKbffiity  ; .  kmtaaanii  hnik  of  faivfenaer  seiipices,  mA  HifttAik 
hum  BMC  tb  ^|^.ifnlflr  the  aHeglanett  lieotvMs  ti>FiM^ 
■iAiD  drdai  tptenson'hbxybedieme,  irpossMe,  he 'sent  tw# 
4r-Iris^  aoni^  b*o:had  fceeb  educated  ii^  the  nftotberbodntfyy 
to '  c^ndkaoo  ihat'/lhe^  were  to  maHnii  witfb  Hat  ill  he  pait 
Aina^  !«!» the  panrririof  Lerieie^  bat  if  not,  they  were  to 
he^retanied^iis  hostages  Ibr  US' fbturesiibmis^^  TheFrendi 
ikel  artin^  at!  the  Cape  imibe  dd  of  FebniaiT',  1802 1  the 
Jgtotni  dispatcbedi  im  ^ccr  on  shove  to  iniSorm  Christophe, 
iht  eoaiBModant  bf  the  placey  tiM  he  wais  sent  hyAe  firat 
eotosol. to taUe pnirssion oftbe island,  and tareceive the suIn 
fliksieH  of  the  iiihaMlaiics ;  he  uttit  him  the  proctatnation  of 
fiaoiipastc^  tod1iM>own,  alie4»Mhig' him  that  he  eiq^ected  no 
opposMoo  we«)dbe  gt^entothelandlHg'the  treops:  To  this, 
jCbnstepbr,  uptdonbt  bji  the  orders  dfT^ussarnt,  replied,  that 
he  woold  not  aofaiAiN9lbdgethe^a«tbority  of  Prance,  oorsniTer 
a  man  to  faaid.  After  nratb'  interebange  of  messengers,  and 
the  final  refosafof  Christrophe^  the  French  geo'eral  landed  bis 
whok  annjp  io  difevent  parts  ef  the  isfhmd,  and  thus  con)- 
aMrneed  the  most  desperate  and  horrid  war  that  history  can 
paodacc^  for  the  French  set  the  example  of  giving  no  quarter. 
The  account  of  the  meeting  between  'toussaint  and  his  sons 
is  retatad  bj/tCbtanoo,  their  tutor,  id  a  letter  to  the  minister 
of  the  maiiae  $  and  though  it  is  evidiftnfly  Written  to  convey 
am  unfavourable  impression  of  the  black  general,  yet  it  bears 
a.  etrong  testimony  to  his  aflfectionate  disposition  and  high'* 
minded  geneioaity.  The  crafty  pereeptor,  when  he  saw  the 
firther  and  his  sons  melted'in  tears,  hanging  upon  each  others' 
necks,  judged  it  a  favounMe  opportunity  to  touch  him  on  his 
jyelity~-'Is  it,'  said  he,  'Toussaint,  the  friend  of  France^ 
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wbonl  I  am  about  toreditoace )'  ^ikn  yoa  Arabf  itK  replied 
ilbe  genend:  bis  aoQ  Isdae  then  related  4iU  that  fae^md  hmgrn 
4o]d  by  Booaparte  and  the  captoid- general.  TooiBaiot  li»- 
.^ened  wiih  the  most  profound  silcaice;  I  .tb^afireaeiNed  to 
bim  the  box  containing  Bonaparte's  letter^  wUefabe  read,  and 
appieared  satisfied.  I  entreated  him  to  dachuie  that  \ie  bad  tto 
lioovrkdge  of  the  craelties  which  bad  boenooikMbitteia^tlit 
Clfl^i/fiDd  pressed  him  to. surrender  himself  to  the  'oq>tain«- 
^eu^raU'  Thus  far  the  narrative  of.  the.tator  f  botrbe  omiia 
to  add^  that  this  great  man,  after  heaitiftiog  sod  abnostyibld^ 
jn^'to  his  proposal,  suddenly repKed^  ^No,.!  eahnotbetny 
.my  bretbern  and  my  God,  take  baek  mj  obikbren  Bince.it 
rnqsl,  be  so/  The  next  day  Tousaaint  wrote:  to  Ledcrc,  aa^ 
the  correspoadence  was  continued  for  someitime^  but  iiertbar 
party-  beii\g  satisfied  with  the  other,  bostilltiei  tecomoienced 
wi^h.igp'eater  violence  than  ever.  It  has.  bMi 'asserted,  that 
Lcclerc  finding  himself  sure  of  victory^  publiaiied  'an.order> 
by  wiiich  all  the  blacks'  were  delivered  to  the  former  power  of 
their  masters ;  but  this  haslMver  been  sufficiently  proved,  for 
though  BonapartCLS  professions,  in  .hit  state  trf  .the  republic 
for  the  year  10^  are  no  .proof  to'tbecdntrary,  yet  even  kit 
^  treachery  sbouM^njever  be  believed  ^thoutjevidence;' 

Several  battles  and  severe  skirmishes  took  place  between 
the  contending  parties ;  but  many  of  the  negh)  generals  were 
persuaded  to  surrender,  and  to  abandon  the  cause  of  liberty. 
,Tbe  army  of  Toussaint  being  thus  weakened  Iqf  deserium^ 
is  represented  by  the  French  as  flying  precipitately  firom  one 
fastness  to  anotlier*  Yet  the  natural  impractibility  of  the  sW 
tuation,  the  constitution  of  the  negroes  inured  to^e  climate, 
the  desultory  mode  of  warfiire  which  they  practised,  were  re* 
sources  which  still  remained,  and  which  might  have  ultimate- 
ly bsffled  all  the  efiforta  of  their  enemies.  Thus  situated,  the 
unfortunate  Toufsaint  was  destined  to  fall  the  victim,  not  of 
a  well- fought  battle,  but  of  a  treacherous  oegociatioo ;  and 
be  who  might  have  been  victorknjs  in  the  field,  was  fated  to 
end  hi»  days  in  a  prison*    It  is  by  no  means  cl^ar  that  Toua* 
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MDt  Imd  ever  roeditaled  a  toTftl  fepAration  from  FVatx^':  the 
arbitraff  diapositioQ  of  JBooaparte  required  an  uril)uAlified 
MrreBcler ;  and  the  African  ohirf  might  codstder  himself  and 
his  partisans  entitled  to  conditions,  which  mightbe  necessa- 
ry :t6.  their  own  fatore  safety  and  the  welfare  of  the  colony^ 
iiriiile  the  fimt  consul  flattered  himself  that  an  abject  submis- 
sion must  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  immense  force 
wUcb  he  dispatched  against  the  island;  The  disunion  df  his 
party,  and  his  want  of  success,  might,  at  this  period,  dispose 
the  Jl^gfo  general  to  listen,  to  termsr  which  beflnre  he  had  con- 
eeired  degrading  and  unjust  As  it  was  not  his  view  to  dis^ 
unite  the  countries,  the  effusion  of  blood  might  property  b^ 
qpared ;  and  even  the  gaining  of  more  liberal  terms  might 
scarcely  appear  an  object  worthy  of  such  a  contention. 

Uodte  these  circumstances  a  negodation,  as  stated  by  tha 
French,  was  commenced  between  the  generals  y.  but,  before  it 
was  ooncludid,  fiirther  successes  occurred  to  give  a  great^F 
pEeponderance  to  the  cause  of  the  mother  country.  Dessa* 
lines  wasdofeated,  the  mulatto  general  Christopbe  submitted, 
tad  shortly  alleh  Paul  L'Ouverture,  the  brother  ofToussaint, 
surrendered  with  all  the  negroes  under  his  comnuind.  .  These 
dnasters  hastened  the  conclusion. of  the  negociations ;  the^ 
childreA  of  Toussaint  were  restored  to  Uim,  and  he  rehired  to 
his  estate  at  Gonaiv«. 

But  though.  BonapArte  knew  how  ,to  conquer,  he  proved 
diat  he  was  incapable  6f  makiog  a  proper  use  of  victory  and 
success^    A  series  of  perfidy  and  Cruelty,  which  is,  perhaps, 
without,  extnnple^  laid  the  foundation  of  fresh  calamities  to* 
the  Fmneh  army  in  St*  Domingo.    The  French  general  too 
snpner  perceived  the  negro  chief  in  his  power,  and  the  tran- 
qaillity  of  the  colony  apparently  re-established,  than, he  .me- 
ditated the. basest  act  of  treachery  that  ever  disgraced  a  go- 
aimment.    The  abdicated  general  was  accused  of  ^a  conspi«; 
racy,  thDughi  it  was  evident.that  there  was  not  time,  from  his- 
sabmissnm  to  his*s^izure,  ^ven  to  meditatcj  much  less  to  or-  - 
puse,  such  a  measure;  and^  on  the  12th of  May,  Toussaint, 
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whji  his  whole  farmfyi  were  ^vt  on  board  ft  frigatei  and 
trary  10  the  most  iolcmi  toeaty^  ahippnl  off  for  France^  Tbe 
enielty,  the  maligDity,  of  ahia'  ppoceediBf^  justly  exeiacd 
the  iodigoatioD  of  Europe.  Had  the  Dcgio  general  been 
guilty  of  Midi  a  crime,  ooibe  evidence  of  it,  at  least,  ought  M 
have  beep  offered  to  the  public;  but  we  have  not  a  ahbdoir  of 
proof  for  the  alleged  ofieoce,  but  the  sinple  anertionof  Ge«« 
aerai  Lederc,  the  near  tela tioa  of  the. first  doosul;  or,  had 
the  crioQe  of  ^oussaint  even  been  substantiated  by  the  aaoat 
satisfactory  evidenee,  where  was  the  josticey  .^vherelbe  libeaa-i 
Uty  Qir.bninanity,  of  invdviag  hb  nffttni  ebaldno  in*  hia  |ra«* 
aishikient  ? 

The  fate.df  this  onfartuoate  man  was  anilar  to  .that  of 
others  who  have  placed  a  mistaken  confidence  in  Bonaparte^ 
and  he  was  diflpatched  in  a  soamier  Ika  best  anited  to  the 
Teogeadce  of  the  tyrant.    The  consequences  of  tUs  wretched 
apd  illibeml  s^fotem  of  policy  are  also  well  knoiAi.    The  wte^* 
gross  of  St  Domingo  pereisived  themselves  to  be  betrajned 
and'deceived :  they  were  promised  freedom«^hey  weveagKin 
publicly  soldfls  slaves.    Cbristophe  and  Dc^alioes, who joatly 
feared  that  they  were  destined  to  partake  in  the  miaenible  fiate 
of  their  deluBed  colleague,  saved  themselves  by  fii|^ht.    The 
whole  bland  revolted.    Tlie  climate  came  io  aid  of  these 
avengers  of  tyranny  and  falsehood :  the  miserable  insmimen^ 
of  Boq&parte's  cruelty,  fell  himself  the  victim  of  the  cli- 
mate.   After  a  sericq  of  horrors  and  atrocities,  even  wogae> 
than  thof  e  which  blacken  the  memories  of  Robespierre,  Ma^ 
ml,  and  Carrere,and  wbkh  will,  to  future  iigcs,  remain  m 
lasting  stain  on  the  FVencb  cbsractery  the  republic  had  to  we^ 
gret  the  loss  of  60^000  of  her  best  troops,  in  a  vain  pttempa- 
to  recover  a  eolony,  which  mlgbt,  with  temper  and  humaoii^^ 
have  beearecpncitiated ;  and  the  foundation  was  inecoverabljr 
laid  of  a  negro  empire  among  the  islands  of  the  west.     Asa 
act  of  treachery  so  abhorrent  to  the  custom  of  civilited  natioiub 
as  tliat  now  related,  could  only  have  been  perpetrated  by  any 
other  man  on  the  ooast  of  Africa  or  the  wildb  of  Ameiiaa;  biM^ 
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Bonaparte's  ambition  and  love  of  power  have  rendered  htm  a 
savage  at  the  most  civilized  period  of  society.  When  the  ne- 
groes are  calumniated  as  cruel,  stupid,  and  incapable  of  civili- 
2ation9  let  the  character  of  Toussaint  be  contrasted  writh  that' 
of  Bonaparte,  and  then  let  it  be  said  which  reflects  most  ho- 
nour or  most  disgrace  on  human  nature. 

It  was  consistent  with  the  base,  the  selfish,  and  unenlight- 
ened policy  of  Bonaparte's  government,  tliat  no  benefit  should 
spring  out  of  all  the  sufferings  and  calamities  which  the 
French  revolotion  had  caused;  that  human  nature  should 
derive  no  advantage,  in  any  single  point,  from  all  that  French 
valour  had  enacted ;  but  that  every  ancient  abuse  should  be 
restored,  even  in  a  worse  form  than  it  existed  before.  It  was 
nor,  indeed,  to  be  expected  that  Bonaparte,  while  he  rivetteii 
the  fetters  of  slavery  in  the  mother  country,  should  be  more 
indulgent  to  the  colonies.  By  a  law  passed  by  the  legisla- 
tive body,  therefore,  on  the  17th  of  May,  slavery  was  re-esta- 
blished in  all  the  French  colonies  on  the  same  footing  on 
which  it  existed  previous  to  the  year  l7Sf);  and  the  slave- 
trade,  and  importation  of  negroes,  were  ordered  to  be  renewed 
with  all  the  encouragement  and  advantages  which  had  been 
extended  to  that  detestable  traffic  during  the  ancient  re- 
gimen. 
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fteS  SWISS  RKJTBCt  THSIR  NifiW  CONSTlTtyTION*— BONA** 
1PAR1&*S  PROCLAMATION  1X>  THAT  PBOPLK-^PROGRBSS 
OF  BKSPOTISM  IN  VRANCB — ^PROPOSAL  FOR  ELBCLINO 
BONAPARTB  FOR  TEN  ADOtTlONAL  YEARS — FOR  BLBCT- 
ING  HIM  FOR  LIFE— MANLY  CONDUCT  OF  CARNOT— 
LEGION  OB  HONOtm. 

X  HE  imperious  nature  of  Bonaparte  was  agaio  displayed  to 
the  constitution  whicli  he  dictated  to  Switzerland  at  the  point 
of  the  sword ;  that  unfortunate  countiyi  which  was  once  the 
abode  of  peace,  happiness,  and  virtue,  was  the  last  to  feel  the 
tyranny  of  the  French,  after  they  had  departed  from  the  ori- 
ginal principles  of  the  revolution,  and  determined  to  new- 
model  the  government  of  every  country  within  their  reach, 
and  plunder  others  after  they  had  exhausted  their  own. 
Switzerland  had  been  compelled  to  adopt  every  successive 
whim  of  the  French  constitution-makers,  and  to  suit  them- 
selves to  the  fickle  variations  of  their  taste :  but  not  relishing 
entirely  the  last  constitutional  dish  that  was  hashed  up 
for  them  by  the  high  seasooed  cookery  of  despotiso^  they 
determined  to  resist  the  French  mandates  by  force ;  for  a 
while  they  held  out  against  their  oppressors  with  a  spirit  wor- 
thy of  those  who  supported  William  Tell,  but  French  gold 
and  French  intrigues  having  divided  their  councils  and  their 
forces,  they  were  no  longer  able  to  oppose  the  French  arms ; 
the  diet  of  Schweitz,  the  head-quarters  of  insurrection,  dis- 
solved itself,  and  thus  was  sealed  the  doom  of  Switzerland  as 
an  independent  country,  though  it  seemed  good  to  the  su- 
preme will  of  Bonaparte,  to  accommodate  the  constitution  l^e 
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gavt  tlimif  m  aomt  degre«»  ta  their  wwnt  Iwbitt  and  pi«- 
jodiceS)  and  to  ruk  them  vritb  a  rod  of  iron  not  quite  bo  heavy 
as  formerly. 

The  proclamauon  which  be  addressed  to  the  Swiss,  in  or7 
der  to  allay  the  confusioo  he  an4  his  predecessors  bad  caused 
among  that  wihappj  people^  is  the  w  plus  ultrQ  of  his  iaso- 
lence,  arrpgaoce)  deceits  bla^pbemy^  and  perfidy :  when  ty- 
rants talk  of  patriotism  aod  public  happiaess,  it  is  the  lion  in 
the  skin  of  the  Ianib>  the  crocodile  alluring  to  destroy,  the 
wolf  in  the  sheep's  jfarment — and  such  is  Booaparte. 

'TflJft  FIRST  CQSSVU  OF  TH9  FftJ^NCH  H^PUBUC,  ANB   PRE-' 

aipfiirr  of  th^  itauan  rrpi^blic,  tu  tak  mQUTs^^ 

CABraoafS  OV  TtIK  HftLVBTIC  RBPiJBLIC. 

■  St.  Cloud,  9ih  Fmdemairf,  }Stk  ye^r, 
'Inhabitants  of  Heiretia.-^For  the  last  two  years  you  have  presented 
att  afllieting  spectacle  to  the  world.    Opposite  factions  have  successive* 
ly  possessed  themselres  of  power,  and  they  have  each  marked  their 
diorl*Kved  ascendancy  by  a  s^tem  of  partiaKty  which  proves  their 
weakness  and  want  of  ability.    In  the  coorse  of  the  year  lO",  your  go-^ 
vemment  was  desirous  that  the  few  French  troops  tn  Helvetia  should' 
be  withdrawn,  the  French  governraent  embraced  the  opportunity  to 
thew  bow  much  they  respected  your  independence,  but  soon  the  dif-^ 
ferent  factions  recommenced  their  agitations  with  redoubled  violence, 
and  the  blood  of  the  Swiss  flowed  by  the  hands  of  each  other.    You* 
have  been  disputing  for  three  years,  without  coming  to  any  mutual  un- 
dmtaodiog ;  and,  if  left  to  yoqraelres,  you  fnay  do  so  for  three  years 
longer.    Your  history  proves  that  your  intestine  differences  could  never 
be  settled  without  the  in^rvention  of  France.     It  is  true  I  had  detef- 
mioed  not  to  meddle  with  your  aifairs,  |ind  I  have  constantly  seen  your 
diflerent  governments  ask  my  advice  without  following  it,  and  some- 
times make  an  improper  nse  of  my  name,  just  as  it  suited  their  passions 
ortheif  tnlemt.    Bat  I  neidier  can.  nor  ought  to  remain  any  longer 
iaienaibie  to  yoor  present  misesy.    I  recal  my  determination,  I  will  be 
the  mediator  of  your  differences  ^  hut  my  mediation  shall  be  effectual, 
tod  such  as  becomes  the  great  nation  in  whose  name  I  speak  to  you. 
Five  days  after  this  proclamation  shall  be  published,  the  senate  shall 
•siemble  at  Berne.    All  public  functionaries  who  have  been  nominated 
ttBem*  siaca  IIm  last  capitulation,  |haU  be  d'tsroissed,  and  cease  lo  e«» 
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ercise  any  authority.  The  iMxfects  shall  repair  to  iheir  p6s(s.^  Thtf 
1st  and  $d  Helvetic  demU brigades  shall  form  the  garrison  of  Berne. 
The  troops  which  were  in  pay  six  months  ago  shall  alone  remain  em* 
bodied  3  and  all  individuals  dismissed  from  the  belligerent  forces,  and 
who  are  now  armed,  shall  deposit  their  arms  with  the  municipality  of 
the  commune  in  which  they  were  born.  The  sensfe  shall  send  three 
deputies  to  Paris,  and  each  canton  shall  send  one.  All  the  citizens  who 
for  the  last  three  years  have  been  landmanns,  senators,  or  oecapted 
^  places  of  public  authority,  may  repair  to  P^ris,  to  offer  their  senthnents , 

on  the  means  of  restoring  union  and  tranquillity.  On  my  part,  I  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  no  town,  commune,  or  public  body,  will  desire 
to  do  an}  ching  contrary  to  the  intentions  which  I  have  just.now  ma- 
nifested. People  of  Helvetia,  awake  to  hope ! ! !  Your  country  is  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice ;  it  shall  be  saved,  and  all  honest  men  win  se- 
cond this  generous  intention.  But  if,  which  I  can  hardfy  think,  there 
should  be  among  you  any  individuals  of  so  little  vittue  as  to  refuse  to 
sacrifice  their  passions  and  their  prejudices  to  the  love  of  their  country, 
then  alas !  O  people  of  Helvetia,  you  will  have  degenerated  from  your 
ancestors ! ! !  There  is  no  sensible  man  that  does  not  see  that  the  me- 
diation which  I  take  upon  me,  is.  for  Helvetia,  a  blessing  sent  from  that 
Providence  which  has  never  ceased  to  watch  over  the  existence  and  in- 
dependence of  your  country,  and  that  that  mediation  is  the  only  means 
rf.  -  -^      which  remains  to  save  both  the  one  and  the  other.    It  is  time  for  you 

to  consider,  that  if  the  union  and  patriotism  of  your  ancestor  founded 
your  republic,  the  deadly  spirit  of  your  factions,  if  it  continues,  M'ill  in* 
'  fallibly  destroy  it,  ond  it  will  be  painful  to  think,  that  at  a  period  when 

new  republics  are  using  up  around  you,  fate  should  have  fixed  the  end 
of  one  of  the  most  ancient.  (Signed)  Bonaparte.' 

Tlie  time  was  now  approaching*  when  Bonaparte  was  no 
longer  to  keep  any  terms  with  republicans,  or  profess  any  far- 
ther respect  for  those  principles  which  brought  him  into 
power ;  to  discerning  eyes  he  had  long  shewn  a  contempt  for 
every  thing  connected  with  a  republic^  and  given  indisputa* 
hie  proofs  of  his  attachment  to  monarchy:  not  theoretically  as 
a  form  of  government  which  he  preferred,  but  as  relating  to 
his  own  person,  and  affording  the  utmost  means  of  gratifying 
his  amWtion.  Among  many  other  things  apparently  trifling, 
which  seemed  to  shew  his  predilection  for  royalty,  was  the^ 
H^rd  ^subjccts,'  which  crept)  not  unintentioiiaUy,  ii>to  the 
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tMtypf  peaoe  .bcCiveflA  Fmnce  aod  Rusm;  (or  i|4iai  the- 
word  subjects  is  used^  as  applied  to  the  peiopte, .  all  id^  of  tt 
republic  is  abandoned;  the  term  gave  alarm  to  the  few  zeal-^ 
oQs repablicaos  whoreocuuned  id  tbe  triboruiti^  and. an  eK«*- 
planatioQ  was  required  of  tbe  govenunaitf  bm^the  ex{tlana* 
tioD»  far  from  doing  away  tbe.force.of  the  wii^rd^  evinced  inof» 
stnmgly  tbe  intention  with  whtcb  it  bad  been  applied.  Tboi 
Ime  drawn  for  presentations  at  tbe  court  of  Bonaparte  shelved: 
also  Ilia  design  to  take4ib  seat  aoioDg  the  legal  monarcl^  oC 
Europe,  and  every  opportunity  which  arose  was  eagerly  qmr 
braced  to  display  tbe  same  disposition ;  in  his  letter  to  the 
unfortunate  Toussaint,  when  he  speaks  of  faimseK)  be  uaesibe. 
word  We,  which  is  tbe  appropriate  distinction  o£aovere^S» 
aod  it  was  afterwards  used  not  very  unfrequeiitly,  nor  unin- 
tentionally. 

Among  the  many  means  which  Bonaparte  employed  to 
pave,  the  way  to  bis  assumption  of  supreme  hereditary  power, 
the  press  was  an  engine  too  .powerful  to  be  neglected ;.  and; 
ta  the  disgrace  of  literature  and  the  seandal  of  France,,  he 
found  men  of  talents  who  were  willing  to  serve  in  the  base 
office  of  pioneers  to  bis  ambition,  and  hirelings  in  tiie  cause 
.  of  despotism^  the  press  was  completely  enslaved,  no  publfca* 
tion  was  permitted  which  had  not  the  sanction  of  govern- 
ment, and  even  the  English  prints  were  of  too  free  a  com- 
plexion to  be  admitted  into  a  country  which  was  in  a  state  of 
preparation  for  slavery;  Bonaparte  not  only  said  what  the 
people  should  not  read,  but  what  they  should  read^  for  be 
left  them  nothing  but  tbe  venal  effusions  of  men  completely 
in  his  pay,  and  hired  to  degrade  the  public  miud  by  their 
mean  and  abject  sentiments.  Tbe  little  liberty  which  re-* 
masned  in  England  beearoe  the  objeet  of  their  perpetual  in- 
dignation ;  the  freedom  of  election,  which  is  not  very  great 
for  a  people  who  boast  of  tbeir  political  privileges,  was  at«« 
tempted  to  be  proved  rather  a  detriment  than  a  blessing ;  in 
short,  a  regular  system  of  depreciation  was  commenced 
against  every  thing  whieb  could  tend  to  revive  the  cause  of 
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the  peopAe  m  PraDee,  and  everjrthtiig  in»Bmi  lo«tforae  the. 
aedes^fty  of  r^imiiii|^  to  the  principles  wd  practices  of  aibt^ 
traiy  iBonarchy  i  such  meo  as  Roederer,  Fievee^  and  PMalis» 
ivko  hsd  fonikE»4y  been  tiie  zealous  advocates  of  liderty^  now 
lent  tbemsctves  to  farwMd  the  views  of  a  crafty  tyrant,  who 
was  sapph^  the  ftiadaflMutals  of  every  thing  great  and  val»* 
Ale  in  -the  bttnan  miniy  in  order  to  prepare  bis  sdbjects,  as 
he  had  already  dared  to  cali  them,  for  the  nM>st  depressing 
slavery.  The  unbonnded  incitements  to  luxury  and  ifissipa-^ 
tion  vrhicb  were  constantly  held  out  to  aH  ranks,  by  opening 
houses  for  halls,  gaming,  and  lotteries,  were  no  doubt  intended 
an  eormpl  and  degrade  the  public  mind,  and  nsabe  the  people 
Bftore  rdidy  to  reoetvt  the  yoke  of  despotism,  while  Bonaparttii 
to  suit  his  porpose  in  another  quarter,  was  preaching  morality 
to  the  Institute,  and  religion  to  the  clergy. 

The  first  hlaase  of  the  great  fire  which  was  to  coosume  the 
very  vitab  of  liberty  in  France  bmst  out  on  the  6th  of  May^ 
1802,  by  an  nnezpected  and  andaoions  praposai  in  the  Trip* 
bnnate,  to  decree  saiie  striking  mark  4>f  naiionai  gratitude  ti» 
Bonaparte.  What  bad  he  done  which  they  bad  not  overpaid 
in  a  ten-fold  pcoportioo  ?  I^  soldier  who  fights  bravely  the 
battles  of  bis  country,  is  paid  far  his  services,  and  perforniB 
only  the  duty  he  had  undertaken.  The  general  who  gains 
victories,  gains  fiime  for  himself,  and  is  enriched  by  the  spoils.; 
Bnt  on  Boaaporte  the  French  nation  had  conferred  maoh 
more  ;  th^  had  gi%'en  him  all  they  oould,  and  much  mmm 
than  they  ought,— *they  had  given  him,  or  nttber  permiiteil. 
him  to  usorp,  the  sovereignty :  they  had  raised  a  private  citi^ 
aen  to  the  rank  of  a  mighty  potentate.  What  had  Bonaparte 
deserved  more  than  Moreau  or  Massena  ?-^more  than  the  jU* 
treated  Piobegmi  ?  a  man  who  was  sacrificed  to  the  base  aaa- 
htlion  of  an  artful  rival,  and  to  the  caprice  of  a  nation  wiili 
whom  public  ingratitude  seems  lo  have  beeli  regarded  as  the 
first  o£  virtues.  Yet  on  this  man,  to  whom  they  bad  given  a 
throne,  on  whom  they  had  hvisheda  revenue  greater  Ihaa 
that  enjoyed  by  any  of  the  hMFfol  sovereigns  of  Eucope  j^» 
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1Mb  mu,  wbo  reveled  in  the  peaces  of  an  ancient  race  ef 
illuttrious  kings;  on  this  roani  trnly,  they  were  called  to 
lieatowMNoefttitheriaark  of  respect  I  Oh!  degraded  natipn ! 
who  beDtthfed  all  your  first  heroes  and  dcliverersy  and  have 
msde  an  absolute  monarch  of  an  upstart,  who  founded  his 
iame  and  his  achievements  on  their  antecedent  labours ! 

Ir  was  easy  to  perceive  in  what  quarter  the  proposal  origi»- 
mrtedy  and  it  wooldnot  have  been  difficult  to  divine  in  what 
tUs  asark  of  national  respect  was  tocoosist ;  but,  if  any  doubt 
luid  been  entertaioed,  the  French  pec^le  were  not  left  long 
in  sttspence.  Tlie  feaolution  was  ofdered,  on  the  sane  day 
in  which  it  was  proposed,  to  be  transoutted  to  the  conserva* 
five  senate,  the  legislative  body>  and  the  government.  The 
senate  found  no  difficulty  in  decipheriiig  the  intent  and  ob- 
ject of  the  nessi^  they  had  reoMved  |  and,  on  the  8tbf  thqr 
decreed  thsst  ^  the  aiark  of  national  gratitude  conSearred  on 
Sonaparte,  ought  to  be  his  reflection  for  another  ten  yeais» 
succeeding  those  for  whidb  he  had  been  already  elected/' 

The  new  digiuty  was  received  by  Bonaparte  with  >  that  so- 
leasnity  of  grimace  with  which  ambitious  men  receive  that  of 
which  they  haue  been  most  anxbusly  desirous :  he  told  them 
^thaty  according  to  hit  wan  inclinations,  his  puhUc  l^e 
would  have  tenninsKed  the  moment  the  peace  of  the  world 
.wasproclaioMd;  but  that  every  attention  to  the  glotj  and 
heppiness  of  a  citiaen  should  cease,  when  the  interests  of  tbp 
state  or  the  piobUe  kmdoess  called  upon  hkn/'  He,  how- 
ever, dediaed  aecepting  the  title  until  k  should  be  sanc- 
tioned by  ^  pubMe  voice.  To  this  end,  it  was  decreed  that 
se^sters  should  be  opened  in  the  different  departments,  for 
iflseribing^#ie  votes  of  the  citizens  on  the  subject.  The  pro- 
jeelf  it  annst  be  confessed,  was  wdl-timed  ;  for  the  nation, 
bad  their  suffrages  even  been  free,  would  scarcely  have  re* 
jeesed  any  lequost  which  might  have  gratified  the  man  whom 
they  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  blessing  of  peace.  It  was, 
howeaer,  not  likely  to  meet  with  any  objection  s  the  military 
9mtfif>»pmog,  aad  the  peofde  too  weak,  to  niixm  pf  apy 
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liettce  or  hesitation  as  to  the  commands  of  tbeir  supe- 

the  vanity  and  ambRion  of  Bonaparte  were  not  u  easily 
d  as  even  hb  abject  flatterers  supposed :  befiwe  the 
ra  were  opened,  tberefbre,  to  receive  the  suflhiges  o( 
:ion,  the  question  was  changed,  and,  in  the  new  fons> 
I — "  Shall  Bonaparte  be  elected  consul  for  life  ?"  lo 
ect  c'lrcumstanoes  of  the  French  nation,  and  under  the 
iete  coercion  of  a  large  military  force,  negative  auf- 
were  not  to  be  expected.  At  a  time  when  tbe  author 
igedy  in  which  some  sentiments  of  liberty  were  intvo- 

was  banished  in  Guiana,  and  when  some  of  the  most 
table  of  (he  generals  were  pot  under  arrest,  to  have  op- 
the  wishes  of  (he  consul  would  have  been  to  seal  the 
fthe  daring  individual;  it  would  have  bees  immedistp 
or  death  under  a  more  lingering  form,  in  the  dungeons 

Temple,  or  the  deserts  of  Cayenne,  Those  whose 
ences,  or  whose  pride,  would  not  allow  them  to  p«ty 

0  the  government,  remained  silent ;  while  the  positive 
•e»,  however  few  they  might  have  been,  were  aader- 
IS  a  sufficient  sanction  in  this  farcical  representation  <»f 
ir  election.     Tbe  example  was  set  to  the  people  by  the 

1  office, — the  tribunate,  the  legislature,  &e.  One  dis- 
g  voice  only  was  found  in  the  former,— that  of  the  ce- 
rd  Camot,  Immediately  aficr  his  signature  he  wrote, 
re  signed  my  own  proscription.'  His  friends  exerted 
nfluence  with  him  in  vain ;  but  tlteir  Ingenaity  devised 
pedient  at  once  to  save  liii  honour  and  protect  his  per- 
1  new  register  was  procured,  in  which  tlie  signature  of 
t  was  totally  omitted.  This  example  of  Roman  irm- 
■as  followed  by  only  one  official  person,  and  that  solttary 
:e  was  a  petty  clerk  in  the  treasury. 

t  success  which  attended  the  ambition  of  Bonaparte  in 
progressive  step,  seemed  only  to  encourage  hitn  to  stHl 
r  exertions  and  more  formidable  strides.  He  left  the 
no  time  to  cool  or  to  deliberate,  if  to  Frenchmea  delU 
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beraifca  could  have  been  of  service :  rapidly  as  eai^h  of  the 
measures  for  securing  the  permanence  of  his  power  had  been 
burried  through  the  coastituted  authorities,  they  followed  ia 
such  quick  succession  that  they  actually  overtook  each  others 
and,  before  the  registers  could  be  forwarded,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  signatures,  to  the  different  departments,  they  were 
charged  with  <  a  further  striking  mark  of  the  national  grati- 
tude/ expressed  in  the  modest  question,  on  which  also  the 
suffrages  of  the  nation  were  to  be  collected,  ^  Shall  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  be  invested  with  the  power  of  naming  his  suc- 
cessor.* 

It  required,  however,  either  a  degree  of  assurance  of  which 
even  the  first  consul  did  not  find  himself  possessed,  or  it  was 
apprehended  that  the  source  whence  the  first  proposal  ori- 
ginated might  be  laid  too  publicly  open  ;  or  some  kind  of  op- 
position was  feared,  should  this  happy  after-thought  of  the 
eonsul,  or  his  family,  be  brought  forward  through  the* me- 
dium of  the  tribunate,  the  senate,  or  the  legislative  body.  A 
new  and  ingenious  device  was,  therefore,  adopted ;  not  strict- 
ly legal,  it  is  true ;  but  what  is  illegal  in  France  ?  Some  of 
the  inferior  agents  of  the  government  were  instructed  to  add 
to  their  signatures  the  desire  that  Bonaparte  might  choose  his 
successor.  On  the  strength  of  this  circumstance,  the  mayor 
of  Paris,  on  his  own  suggestion  doubtless,  transmitted  to  the 
prefects  of  the  other  communes  the  additional  question  which 
we  have  stated  above.  Without  the  least  inquiry  into  the 
aothority  by  which  the  people  of  France  were  cited  to  decide 
on  a  subject  of  importaince,  the  question  was  entered  on  the 
registers,  and  the  votes  received  as  if  the  measure  had  been 
sanctioned  by  legislative  authority. 

In  the  mean  time  addresae3  poured  in  to  the  government  in 
approbation  of  the  measure,  in  that  truly  burlesque  strain  of 
which  only  ^  French  .natk)n  i$  capable.  The  citizens  of 
SoissoQs,t>y  their  organ,  the  municipal  officers,  earnestly  en- 
treated to  be  escused  from  the  tedwus  process  of  giving  their 
votes  on  the  question  \  they  requested  to  be  Jed  into  the  Champ 
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de  Mars  i6  g^ve  their  assent  by  general  tcdamatioa ;  toWiw- 
tfier  address^  from  the  soldiers  of  Piiris,  trftosmitted  i^  Gene- 
ral Jtmot,  added  to  the  wish  of  it  long  life  to  the  great  oo«s«l 
"-^  that  he  would  indeed  live  long,  if  all  those  who  krre  him 
cootd,  with  their  signature,  add  a  porlton  of  Ibeir  own  tkcs  to 
t>t<)IoDg  his  1/  The  language  of  addresses,  however,  docs  not 
always  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  people.  The  oitizensi 
even  of  Paris,  appeared  baekward  or  negligent  to  give  thdr 
signatures ;  and  it  was  aftrmed  on  good  authority,  that,  at  one 
of  the  notaries,  (with  whom  the  registei^  were  deposited),  io 
one  of  the  mOst  frequented  districts  of  Paris,  the  signatares 
im  the  sixth  day  did  not  exceed  nine,  only  four  of  which  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  BbnaparUe  ahould  name  a  soecessor. 
While  the  registers  continued  open,  a  scarcity  of  bread  hap^ 
pened  at  Paris ;  and  this  was  beKeved,  or  represented  by  the 
govemnfient,  to  be  an  artlflce  of  the  disaflfccted,  to  intermpl 
the  loyalty  of  the  people,  and  to  prevent  it  from  displaying 
itself  in  the  fttock-electidi). 

The  slowness,  however,  wkh  which  the  snffhges  were 
collected,  appears,  at  length,  to  have  awakened  the  apprehen* 
Sions  of  the  government ;  and,  in  all  the  departments,  every 
engine  and  instrument  was  at  length  employed  to  compel 
the  lower  orders  to  sign  the  registers.  It  was  the  29th  of 
July — that  \^  nearly  two  months  from  the  tidfire  the  register 
were  opened-^before  a  communication  was  made  by  the  go* 
vernment  to  the  senate  of  the  result.  The  registers  were 
submitted  to  the  iilspection  Of  this  body :  they  were  referred 
by  them  to  a  select  commitee ;  and,  on  the  2d  of  August,  a 
senatus  consultum  was  issued,  declaring;  what  may  be  termed 
the  state  of  the  poll.  The  report  justified  what  was  observed 
above:  out  of  a  population  of  upwards  of  25,000,€0O» 
only  3,577925$  could  be  prevailed  upon,  by  all  the  tx^ 
ertioDs  of  the  government,  to  inscribe  theh*  nam^s ;  of  these, 
however,  5,568,185  voted  for  the  question^-^h^  is,*  tht^t  Bcm 
napairte  should  be  eonsui  for  life. 
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^  ftt wet af tbeseotte Mia prassBted <e tiie fint  eoattfl  on 
the  iMomimg  imf :  md  finrtbdeiDy,  the  pmidadty  jdiagmsdl 
a  respectable  cheraeter  bgr  being  the  esgao  ofaigMai  piece  ^ 
flfltteiy  ta  a  mm  wbo  had  been  tke  decided  eoeaqr  of  libert  j« 
The  fint  consul  replied,  with  his  nsuai  bypociisy,— ^  The 
lite  of  a  esdeeii  belongs  te  bis  coantry.  The  Fteneh  people 
wish  that  the  whole  of  onne  shonld  be  lievoied  to  theni«^ 
obey  dveir  will !'  He  obsomrely,  however,  hinted  soosethiiig 
Ifte  a  divine  rigbt  to  thie^statioo,  and  'dbservad,  that  ^  he  waa 
Mflsd  iy  am  Jrom  whom  all  tkings  9mant6U  to  vesttise 
opoQ  eaftb  jostice,  order,  and  eqoaNty.*  The  event  wm  ce- 
lebrated wirti  the  highest  oagnificeaee  in  Paris ;  «»d,eci  the 
evening  of  the  4th  of  Aogast,  ibe  prtlaee  of  tbe  cooservBd^e 
aeoste  was  superbly  {HaoMnaled.  Addresses  of  ooagminla- 
tied  were  presented  fipoa  the  difereat  courts  «€  the  eontinent 
ef  ilnrape  $  and  even  4he  EtopenNr  of  Gemany  was  bumbled 
seAr  as  to  join  in  compliBieiitnig  the  enemy  of  his  family  and 
Itifooe* 

The  pNJeot  for  instttoting  a  kgUm  of  Tumoiar  was  not  ae- 
esmplirtied,  while  the  other  sdl  more  important  transaeCioft^ 
whk^  we  bare  been  relating,  was  in  agitation.  The  court  of 
tbe  Th«dllefies  might  not  coneider^  as  the  aoost  politic  step 
to  oottplete  the  measore,  and  to  fill  «p  tbe  lists,  wUie  the 
hopes  of  %bose  wbo  aspired  to  beeoaie  'members  of  <thie  now 
eiier  of  nihility  might  be  turned  so  mach  to  the  advantage 
of  the  eonsttlar  views,  and  when  tbe  Tesertroent  of  unsngress^' 
M  candidates  might  'bavie  caused  an  epposkioti  wlndi  migbt 
have  proved  fatal  to  them«  The  project  wss,  boiaever,  intcob 
dneed  to  tbe  iegishitive  boc^  on  the  16th  of  May,  by  Roede* 
le^  one  of  the  coonseHots  of  state.  He  recommended  it  aft 
a  means  df  preserving  the  grandeur  of  tbe  fVeoch  repaUid^ 
and  pioteetiog  its  territory.  Not withstandbg  peace  bad  been 
m  brtefy  concluded,  he  reminded  them  of  the  probabiKty  tfait 
it  m^  be  speedily  violated ;  and  it  is  remarfcable  that  bcib 
he  and  Sidive,  a norber  of  tbe  consular  oraton,  pointed  directly 
m terns  wbicb  coutd not  be  misunderstood,  to arupture with 
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Great  BritaiD :  miich  was  said  of  ^  the  jeabusy  of  a  tioal  no* 
tionj  which  formerly  armed  against  France  the  whok  earth' 
-—and  Met  us  not  dissemble^'  continued  Sabire :  <  the  wouods 
of  self-love  are  sometimes  healed,  but  tbe  scars  millfemaiD/ 
The  project  (and  projects  in  the  dumblegislatureof  France, 
are  laws,  since  they  cannot  be  modified  or  altered)  expressed,, 
that.  <  tbe  legion  was  to  be  composed  of  a  grand  council  of 
administration,  and  of  fifteen  cohorts.    There  shall  be  assign- 
ed  to  each  cohort  national  property  bringing  an  annual  pro- 
duce of  200,000  francs  (about  5000/.  sterling).    The  first 
consul  is,  by  right,  chief  of  .the  legion,  and  cliief  of  the  grand 
council  of  administration.    Each  cohort  shall  be  cofoposed 
of  seven  grand  officers,  20  commandants,  30  officers,  and  860 
legionaries:  tbe  members  of  tbe  legioDs  are  for  life.    The 
pay  of  each  grand  officer  shall  be  5000  fraiH^s  (abQut.40/. . 
sterling),  and  of  each  legionary  250  francs  (about  10/.  stejp* 
ling).    These  sums  sball  be  takea  from  the  property  assigoed. 
to  each  cohort.    Each  individual  admitted  into  theli^gioa 
shall  swear,  on  his  honour,  that  he  will  devote  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  republic,  the  preservation  of  tbe  integrity  of  ita 
territory,  the  defence  of  its  government,  and  of  the  laws  and 
'  property  they  have  consecrated.    All  military  men  who  huve 
received  arms  of  honour,  are  members  of  the  legion.    Thos* 
also  who  have  rendered  eminent  services  to  the  state  in  tbe 
war  of  liberty !  1 !  and  citizens  who,  by  their  knowl? dge>  ta- 
lents, and.  virtues,  have  contributed  to  establish  or  defend  tbe 
principles  of  the  republic,  or  caused  justice  and  tbe  publie  ad- 
[  vinistration  to  be  respected,  may  be  nominated  loembera.* 

i  After  this,  it  appears  that  the  government  conceived  the 

j  task  of  putting  the  order  into  execution  to  devolve  upon  itself; 

i  for,  on  the  12th  of  July,  by  an  arret  dated  from  the  palace  of 

ihe  government,  the  first  consul  decreed  to  the  followiag  ef* 
!  iect :  <  1st,  The  great  officers,  chiefs  of  cohorts  of  the  legioo 

<A  honour,  shall,  in  conjunetion  with  the  councils  of  admioi- 
stratton  of.  their  cohort,  manage  the  whole  of  the  property  ap* 
pfopriated  to  the.kegioo,  <rf  whatever  kind  it  may  be,t  wjhick 
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shftll  be  fouad  wUhin  the  departments  of  the  distriet  belong-  . 
ing  to  tbe  oobort*  2iiy,  Ail  the  loea^bersp^.the  €(kl)ort shall* « 
be  paid  every  ]tbree  monthej  bry  tbe,treasu0er.of  the  cohort,, 
agNeably  to  the  lists  made  out  by  tbe  ioflfpectors,!  and  upom 
aeekig  tbe  cerufioate'b  of  their  being  aliire^  which  shall  have 
been  previously,  inspected  by  the  chancellor  of.  the  cohort. 
3itty^  Tbe  treasurers  of  the  cohort  shall,  every  tea  days,  in- 
farm  tbe  treasurer-general  of  the  state  of  their  finances,  as* 
weU  as  the  wants  of  the  cohort,  agreeably  to  the  lists  of  io^ 
spection.  4lhly,  The  trea$urer<^general  of  the  legion  sbalV 
every  three  months,  make  known  the  want  of  each  cohort, 
shallpropase  the  means  of  providing  for  them,  and  give  in aa 
aeeawt  of  uny  alteratioBs  that  mi|y  happen  in  tbe  funds  ip^^ 
fODsequepce  of  excess  or  deficiency  in  the  receipts,  of  each^ 
cohort«^  .  ithilyf  In  order  to  carry  the  above  articles  iir«* 
to  e]Eeeutioiii,  .the  director-geneffi^  of  the.  national  dotnaii^si 
shall  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  total  produce  of  all 
tbe  aationid  property  belonging  to  the  Ijegion'of  bonoiit, 
in  the  department  and  district  of  the  cohort.  This  statement 
shall  be  traotsmitted  to  the  grand*  council  of  the .  legion 
en  JLat'^Vendeiivaire*  6thly,  In  estimating  the. revenues 
aiisiog  from  estates  belonging  to  the  cohort,  the  estimated 
value  of  buildings  destined  for  the  use  of  the  establisbmeol^ 
shall  not  be  comprehended.  All  the  estates  belonging  t(| . 
the  OQhoirt  shall  be  farmed.  7tbly,  The  present.  leases  shall 
be  in  force  till  they  are  all  expired ;  and  the  money  from 
them  shall  he. added  to  tbe.  treasury  of  the  cohort.  Stbly, 
The  leases  shall  be  renewed,  in  the  country,  one  year,  at 
kas^  before  their  expiration;  and  in  towns,  six  months  be- 
Ibie  their  expiration.  9thiy,  The  lots  shall  be  anounced  a 
month  before,  by  bills  posted  up  in  the  usual  places.  The 
tiOM  end  place  of  sale  shall  be  pointed  out.  It  shall  be  con- 
ducted publicly  before  the  council  of  administration  of  the 
cohort ;  and  tbe  persons  appointed  to  regulate  the  domains^ 
and  the  registering  of  the  same,  shall  postpone  the  slle  till  a 
future  dayi  if  disputes  among  the  bidders  shall  render  it  oe* 
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cessary.  lOdity,  The  act  sh^ll  be  drawn  «p  by  a  nourryy  in 
the  usual  fonUy  before  the  council  of  adoiintBtrntion.  T%& 
expence  of  the  double  expecfitiom  shall  be  delmyed  by  the 
former,  lltfaly,  The  oouncQ  of  administration  shall  impose- 
on  the  purchasers,  as  mudi  as  possible,  such  oondttions  as  4t 
shall  deem  most  adfantageous.  It  shall  require  a  sufficient' 
security.  It  shall  diTide  the  lots  in  the  mgsf  advantageoua 
manner.  12thly,  When  the  reparation  required,  either  i«la«> 
dre  to  the  chief  place  and  the  hospital,  or  the  difikrent 
buihtiogs  employed  for  the  use  of  the  cohort,  shall  exceed" 
900 francs,  an  estate  shall  be  drawn  up,  and  it  shall  bepve- 
ceded  by  an  adjudication  in  the  usual  form.  Such  repain 
shall  be  always  authorised  by  the  grand  council)  and  a  report 
shall  be  made  of  them  by  the  chancellor  of  the  legion.  ISthly^ 
The  treasurer  who  shall  have  paid  the  amount  of  the  repara* 
tions,  shall  b6  Bound  to  report  the  estimates  and  the  receipla 
of  the  workmen,  when  they  have  been  performed  by  contraet: 
with  regard  to  those  made  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of 
sale,  he  shall  report,  beside  the  receipts  of  the  auctioneer,  the 
account  of  the  particulars  of  the  sale,  and  another  of  the  sc* 
ceptance  of  the  terms.  14thly)  The  treasurer  of  the  cohoit 
shall,  at  every  sale,  duly  pay  the  vahie  of  the  lots.  IStfaiy, 
All  the  judicial  proceedings  shall  be  authorised  by  the  grand 
tsouncil,  and  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  grand  oflieer^ 
chief  of  the  cohort,  and  sanctioned  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
cohort.  16thly,  The  persons  chosen  for  the  administration  of 
the  domains,  shall  deliver  to  the  chancellor,  t6  be  deposited 
in  the  archives  of  the  administration  of  the  cohort,  the  current 
lots,  as  all  the  titles  they  may  have  relative  to  property  be^ 
longing  to  the  cohort :  there  shall  be  an  attestation  to  the 
same,  containing  the  date,  and  the  different  nature  of  the 
titles.  17thly,  The  ministers  are  charged  with  the  executioii 
of  the  present  decree,  which  shall  be  inserted  in  the  buHetta 
of  the  laws.'  . 

This  decree  was  followed  by  an  extract  from  the  registry 
of  the  deliberative  sittings  of  the  council  of  state^  dated  th^ 


t 
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18th  of  July,  wbieh  eJKpressiedi  thtt,  <  after  the  convoe*^ 
thm  of  the  consuli^  the  couoeil  of  9tate  met,  at  noon,  utidef 
the  presideoey,  of  the  second  ooosul ;  the  thk d  consul  wis 
pfcsent.*  The  council  proceeded  to  the  election  of  the  grand 
officers.  After  the  nominal  appeal  and  ficrutioy  had  been 
gone  through,  the  choice  fell  on  citizen  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
who  had  twenty-eight  votes.  The  second  consul- announced 
that  citizen  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  elected  grand  oQcer,  mem* 
her  of  the  grand  council  of  administration  of  the  legion  of 
booour,  and  charged  the  secretary-general  of  the  council  to 
submit  to  citizen  Joseph  Bonaparte  the  extract  of  the  jorocest 
verbid  of  his  nomination.' 

Thus  the  consular  throne  was  not  only  made  peribanentt 
but  an  order  of  nobility  was  created  for  its  protection  $  and  at 
the  head  of  that  order  was  placed  the  nearest  relation. of  the 
eoDsul*  Yet  the  usurper  (for  it  is  no  abuse  of  langum;e  to 
employ  such  a  term)  could  not,  it  appears,  regard  his  autbo* 
rity  as  safe  and  consolidated,  while  a  chance  of  liberty  existed, 
or  while  any  power  was  left  in  the  state  which  did  not  imme- 
diately emanate  from  himself.  He  who  boasted  that  5 be 
WHS  called  by  heaven  to  restore,  upon  earth,  justice,  order,  and 
equality/  not  satisfied  with  a  constitution  which  invested 
him  with  the  power  of  arbitrary  imprisonment,  arbitrary  ht^ 
aishment ;  which  destroyed  the  press,  and  gave  a  military  go» 
remment  a  host  of  spies  at  its  disposal,  a  police  more  severe 
than  those  under  the  most  tyrannical  of  the  monarchs,  and 
judges  dependent  on  his  pleasure  for  their  places :  not  sa-^ 
tisfied,  while  a  vestige  of  power  remained  in  any  other  hands 

*Tbe  tecoad  and  third  consuls  were  nowartfally  thrown  into  the  shade ; 
Ibt  fiaaapane  was  toe  crafty  even  for  Sie3res.  Shortly  after  the  foma* 
t»a  of  the  ooosttlate,  Steyes  was  tempted,  by  several  offers  coDgenial  to 
his  nilto§  pasaioQs«  and  accepted  a  pension  which  di^raced  him  io  the 
eyesof  the  nation,  and  rendered  his  influenqe  and  power  coniemptible. 
Cambaceres  was  confined  to  judicial  affairs.  His  services  have  been 
t«warded  by  a  high  office  in  the  legion  of  honour.  He  has  aba  been 
isMiated  wilb  the  black  n^  and  the  icd  eagle  of  Phinla. 
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at  h»  own,  or  a  trace  of  independence  in  any  class  of  the 
eople,  he  procured  a  new  constitutioa  to  be  formed,  still 
koresuitable  to  his  views,  and  as  if  intentionally  to  shew  the 
lockery  of  the  late  appeal  to  the  people  in  the  strongest  tight, 
e  caused  the  new  constitution  to  be  passed  through  the 
onservative  Senate  with  only  one  day's  deliberation,  and 
romulgated  in  the  form  of  a  law  the  day  after,  with  great 
nblio  Eolemniiy. 


,  NEW-HODELS  THE  GERMAN  BHPtRE — 
RSCALS  THK  FO^MS  OF  HONABCHY—'LIHITS  THE  OB- 
JECTS OF  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE— tl IS  JBALOUBV  OF* 
XNOLAND — CONTEBSATION  WITH  LOBD  WHITWOETH— ^ 
BtrPTtTRE  BBTtTBEN  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 

rVHILE  Bonaparte  was  thus  successful  at  home  in  efetablisfa. 
ng  arbitrary  power,  he  was  not  less  eo  abroad,  in  new-model- 
ing the  German  empire,  and  teaching  the  otlkcr  powers  of 
£urope  a  lesson  of  subjection  to  bis  will.  Tlie  arrengeinent 
i  the  indemnities  having  proceeded  wlttl  German  slowness,- 
ittle  suited  to  his  hasiy,  imperious  temper,  he  prevailed  od 
be  Emperor  of  Russia,  by  false  professions  and  promises  oe^ 
'er  fulfilled,  to  join  with  htm  in  (he  oflice  of  mediator  for  set- 
Hng  the  different  claims  of  the  various  parties,  whose  jarring 
nterests  were  not  likely  to  be  soon  adjusted  by  the  slow  mo- 
lium  of  discussion ;  accordingly  these  two  potentates  agreed 
ipon  a  settlement,  which  was  submitted  to  the  Crerman  Diet; 
ind)  with  some  slight  variations,  accepted  as  the  conclusum 
)f  this  tedious  afTair.  By  this  arrangement  bishops  were  un-' 
Tracked,  cities  were  disfranchised,  and  new  electors  created, 
!nen  were  transferred  frum>3ne  ma&ter  to  anottier,  like  cftttla 
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in  a  narfcfet,  towns  siid  princi|MlitiAs  wtne  YmfgnaeA  for  |lii4 
sold  like  herds  of  sheep  and  oxen,  and  civB  conamuaities  tour 
Teyed  like  goods  and  chattels  aft  a  sale  of  an  auctioo ;.  «U  tins 
was  the  blessed  result  of  Bonaparte's  conquests  in  Italjr,  Qr> 
pfoperljr  speakii^t  the  result  of  the  first  coriitioa  agaiASl 
French  liberty.  A  pasaagp^  in  the  Mercure4fe;Fmnfiespaalil 
Ae  sentiments  of  Qonaparte  on  this  subject  hi « langsra^e  not 
to  be  miscoAG^ived  i — ^  Prouctress  of  Italy,  arbitcesi  ok  Get* 
many,  a»d  the  teiriMr  of  oliier  nations,  France  faaaelevated 
kcr  friends,  bnaabled  tier  enemies,  and  cstabUshed  snler  in 
a  country,  which  the  treaty  of  LaneviUe  setned  to  liftve  desr 
livered  from  extEmat  war  only  to  giie  her  up  to  an  iqlesliiMl 
war  of  senlarizations  and  iodemoitks..  Bonapokle  iwa  sate 
lind  the  wishes  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  adienaea  sf  GacdiiuA 
Sichlieu;  their  projects  are  accovipiished,  ai^vFtianoe  if 
armged  of  the  degradation  whidiahehaslsufieoedJqra^ 
paitare  from  the  route  wbicfa  diey  had  urafie^  out.' 

To  banish  eompletely  the  simplicity  xif^he  nspuUicaaJoef 
pmtf  and  tq  nseal  the  forms  of  monarbky,  in  older  itoprppara 
far  the  Bssejace,  Boomp^Jtte  decreed,  i^at  ihe  drcases  of  aM  idbf 
pablic  &nctioiimes  of  fmtice  ^hoold  be  aeariy  aiicib.a$:tfa^ 
were  under  the  old  gQsremaM«»  wiabiag,  if  pesufak^  itooUit 
tante  entirely  the  R^Niblioaii  aaioip  of  eatimaliiig  4Lvpey  4Mf 
^  his  owrit,  and  by  no  other  standard.  The  bssft  fdaHiaiaf 
mooasohy,  who  are  abo  friends  to  the  gradnal  ausliaratiosi  ti 
mankind*  have  bng  sinoe  ackiMcwledged  the  foUy  ^ndimiftila^ 
ef  many  forms  wfaich  in  times  of  faarbaroas  ignoanee  sese 
ve^ite  to  kesp  the  people  in  awe,  by  attaohing  a  degree  «€ 
raper-lmroan  wnecation  to  public  fusictioiiaiies  and  o^loecs 
of  authority.  Some  sort  of  distinetion  is  c^eitmty.recpriBite 
to  pdint  ont  Mie  persons  of  those  ^ho  oneimreated  with  any 
soperior  power,'  bttt-fttitber>than  that,  all  pecu^vities  otdivss, 
labject  them  to  the  ridi^le  of  those  wIm>  are  at  aU  abesfe 
Ae  wilgar.  In  JBoghind  this  is  cevtainly  the  case,  anal 
mie  these  thii^  onet  abolished  it  would  be  impossible  to 
Mog  tbeyii  back  again  t  the  bushjr  wig  aiidMaokpaieb<of|t^ 
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lodge  do  not  procove  him  one  atom  more  respect  tkao  tb^ 
sin^ile  dress  of  a  ji»tice  of  peace ;  and  the  dissentiDg  miois* 
ter  who  performs  bis  datjr  io  a  plain  black  coat  is  as  much 
reveninoed  by  IiIb  ooogregation  as  a  doctor  of  divinity  with  % 
scarlet  bood  and  a  white  sorplice;  in  all  these  cases,  it  isA^ 
man  that  must  make  the  o£&ee  regarded. 
^  A  yet  stronger  proof  remains  thao  any  hitherto  prodvced 
of  Bonaparte's  intention  to  establish  despotism^  in  the  maa« 
tier  ia  which  he  new^modelled  the  National  Institnt&r^ 
This  society  was  originally  composed  of  three  classes,  aai 
each  class  diTided  into  sections;  he  formed  it  into  four 
^kMses^itt' which  mai^  of  the  fonner  sections  are  nniiiady 
mie  new  dass. added,  and  two  sections  exalted  into  dassas. 
The  fiist  ebsB  was  fsrmerly  that  of  <Pbyaicd  and  tnathrma 
tical  science/  it  remains  the  same;  but  the  section  of  geogm* 
pfay,  iffhieh  before  was  improperly  io  the  class  of  moral  and 
pdhical  science,  is  adikd,  and  the  sectioQ  of  physics  is  en- 
titled geaetal  instead  of  experimental  physica.  The  second 
ehuB^  which  was  fomkrly  entiHed  ^  Moral  and  poUticai  sci- 
ence,' is  entirriy  banishedi  because,  says  the  Mercnrs  de 
fiknnee,:tbey  have  only 'tanght  men  to  reason  Msdyorto 
trik  nonsense  on  the  most  impovtaot  questions  of  legislalsDii, 
polttic^  and  government;  instead  of  this  daas  is  subetttutcd 
anotbsr,  entitled  that  of  'The  French  language  and  litem- 
tnre.'  History,  which  was  only  a  seotion  in  the  cfaus  of 
moral  and  p(ditical  science,  now  forms  the  third  ehss^  itttited 
to  aneieni  literatove*  The  third  class  formerly  was  -^  Iit«w> 
taie  and  the  fine  arts;*  the  latter  now  composes  the  fomrtli 
class;  nod  thus  has  Bonaparte  bounded  tlie  reseaidies  of 
human  intellect  ia  Fsance  to  mere  physical  and  ornamnntal 
pursuits,  and  pfoseribed,  as  fer  as  in  him  lies,  those  Mgher 
anli^ects  of  enquiry  which  oondnee  to  the  moral  improve- 
ment of  indindmds  and  of  soeiet|F;  and  in  so  doing  heJs 
consistrnt  with  himself  for  nothing  can  be  sb  destrastive  to 
the  imeiest  of  tymnts  as  those  studies  which  lead  their -sub^ 
jects  to  examine  into  the  foundation  and  origin  of  power^  tbt 
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rights  and  duties  ot  men  to  each  othert  aod  the  neaos  by 
which^4)olitieal  knowledge  may  be  propagated  and  preserved. 
Why  the  seeiion  of  political  ecooomy  should  be  b^nisfaed  with 
those  scieiices  whidi  may  be  sHspceled  of  leading  to  daoge* 
votts  results^  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive :  Bonaparte  has  always 
pretended  to  have  at  heart  the  iaaprovemeiit  aod  extension  of 
FfB9ch  consQieccey  agricuUitre»  and  manufactures^  and  to 
nuie  Ihem  above  all  other  nations;  why  then  should  the 
studies  of  active  aod  eontemplative  men  on  these  ianportant 
subjects  be  proscribed  or  .cease  to  be  rewarded  with  the  prizes 
of  hoooor  which  4ure  bestowed  on  other  researches  not  osora 
inaful?  Such  an  omission,  which  is  certainly  iuAuniaisiK 
tiooaly  can  only  be  supposed  to  originate  in  his  aversion  to  aH 
kiads  of  iearoiog  beyond  what  is  oMMrsly  omameiital,  on  to 
flUHbetDatical  aod  physical  scienoesy  which  arc  wholly  mi» 
esftnected  with  the  conduct  of  manUod;  for  these  studies 
are  ib^MMigiUy  coaspalible  with  a  state  of  despotinn,  and  ua** 
deed  hanre  been  .fiound  to  flourish  most  in  despotic  igoveicn* 
mentS)  while  those  moral  and  pditiealenqoiries  wiaeh.teiid 
to  the  impfovement  of  man  can  oaly.  prosper  in  a.state.a€ 
civil  aod  political  liberty.  Let  it  be  aemembered^  that  bad 
]kil9otesqi^eu>  Adim  Smitbf  and  Sufaid  Steward  now  iived 
m  Ffwc^  they  would  have  been  excMed  from  tfaelostitilte. 
..  The  seotipients  contained  in  xbeMmcu^e  fU.  Frane§  oo^ 
incide  i».  every  paHifular  with  the  viMs  of  Bonaparte  io 
bmgiqg  the  oation  :back  to  its  old.  prgMdace^  and  proarrihing 
eyaqr  new  opioioQ  which  mighl  tend  to  .quearian  his  light  to 
gorem;  it  is  evidently  his  intention  to  offcrloolt  the  sanctiaii 
ef  tbepeoplei  and  toveot  his  ckim  upon  souse  pretended  rights 
dorivsd  from  his  taleuito  and  eabertionSi  The  gieat  ohfcet  of 
tbrwf  iters  fin  the  miscolhmy  above-iuentioned,  is  to:  baag 
lasQsU'  bacdt  to  mere.  sentimeBty  «and  goverament  to  dtviao 
rightf  ^mfersed  io  the  first  ioatance  upoa  superior  mw 
Imad^  dpwQ  toipeaterity.hy  an. heseditaiy: title;  .grest  paina 
stt-tsketi  la  fiudouinreseaaUaucerbetwieenBottaparteaiid 
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Charteitifll^fte,  p«nicular)y  in  that  point  of  view  wb^re  the 
l^t^  is  considered  as  the  foonder  of  an  empire. 

1V>  say  that  Bonaparte  had  done  nothing  well,  would  be 
bHfidness  and  prejudice,  and  to  conceal  it  would  be  something 
W«Mrse$  his  talents  for  the  civil  administration  of  a  country 
oantKH  be  doubted  when  we  look  into  the  National  Almanack 
and  the  Gi? ii  Code,  for  though  neither  of  these  may  have 
been  entirely  the  result  of  his  own  wisdom,  yet  they  are  both* 
greatly  indebted  to  him ;  and  what  a  man  approves  in  others, 
be  deserves  the  next  praise  for  to  that  of  having  invented  him- 
aelf.    The~  division  of  the  nation  into  depaitments  was  the 
wt^rk  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  but  the  administration  of 
those  departments,  by  civil  and  criminal  tribunals,  and  by  the 
establishment  of  Prefects,  &c.  is  admirably  calculated  to  en- 
satt  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  the  connection  of  the  go- 
ternment  with  every  part  of  the  empire,  and  were  they  en- 
tfMsted  to  honest  agents^  might  tend  to  preserve  the  happiness 
and  comfort  of  the  people ;  but  here,  as  in  all  other  cases, 
ihe  )|>assions  of  Bonaparte  overcome  the  eflects  of  bis  wisdom^ 
<nd  tdrn  every  institution  within  his  power  to  the  mk^rj  ra- 
ther than  the  happiness  of  manhind. 

Bonaparte  having  nearly  succeeded  in  subjugating  France 
to  his  will)  ktii  reducing  the  other  powers  on  the  continent  to 
a  eoml^li&nce  with  hb  terms  of  friendsliip  or  sabmissioO)  no- 
flttBg  letKMintd  for  hiib  but  by  force  or  by  fraud  to  prevent  the 
dniOftitiiMi  ojp  England  to  his -schemes  of  universal  dominion) 
Engliitid  Idone  excited  hift  jeiilousy  by  her  commerce,  by  her 
Kberty^  and  her  weight  iti  the  aflaire  of  Europe ;  to  ruin  thi 
ftnit  he  endemroured  to  shut  her  out  fiotai  all  oomniaiiietttioii 
Mth  th^  cMtinettt,  to  destroy  the  second  he  attempted  to  4si-» 
fence  tfafe  freedom  of  her  press,  and  to  reduce  the  tiiind  lie  be<^ 
gan  to  aouod  tiie  temper  of  our  gtMnernmeni)  by  hying  do«rn> 
In  hie  official  pahUcAtionS)  a  new  system  of  poliey  for  the  dif^ 
ItamM;  Mtea  of  Blimpe,  by  tvMcb  Great  Brimin,  on  aecoMt 
If  ker  imabir  kittMibO)  was  supposed  X6  be  exeldded  from  all 
continental  alliances,  was  declared  to  be  unequal  to  contend 
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sifi^le-handied  with  Praoee,  and  therefore  to  be  reduced  either 
to  slavery  or  insigDtflcaiite.  Had  our  ministers  heen  siieh 
ttaitoTs  tp  their  country  as^to  subfioribe  to  tbb  doctrine,  eeoA 
meanly  to  acoept  the  ^are  of  importance  which  Was  allbtteA 
her  by  the  lion-like  justiee  of  Bonaparte,  his  dominion^  had 
then  been  complete,  and  England,  even  at  this  mom^tt^ 
itiighthave  been  fL  department  or  a  depenifent  of  Franoe^ 
llieir  r^usal  to  submit  to  this  arrangement  prodnoed  the  full 
display  of  Bonaparte's  chafaetery  and  leaves  him  stripped  io 
the  world  in  all  bis  naked  deformity,  he  has  thrown  off  ctai^ 
pletely  his  whole  disguise  "With  all  the  viotenee  and  impa-* 
lience  of  an  assassin  who  is  reduced  to  defend  himself  by 
force  when  his  intentions  are  found  out. 

But  the  ambitiotis  views  and  over-^bearing  disposition  of 
Bdttaparte  will  be  best  elucidated  by  a  reeital  of  what  passed^ 
at  a  private  interview,  between  him  and  Lord  Whitworth^ 
die  British  ambassador. 

Bonaparte  received  his  lordship  in  bis  eabinet  wttht^ 
Stable  cordiality ;  and,  aft^nr  talking  a  few  oftimites  on  dif« 
fereiit  soligeets,  tt)ld  him,  ths(t  he  felt  it  necessary,  after  wlwt 
had  passed  between  him  and  M.  de  Talleyrarid,  that  be  should 
in  the  most  clear  and  authentic  manner,  make  known  hii 
sedtioiMts  to  him,  in  order  to  their  being  eoosmttnicansd'  to 
hia  Britannic  majesty  |  ^  he  con^dvid  that  wonld  be  niMa 
etfectMlHy  dotti*  by  ho^lf,  than  thrbugh  any  medium  what^ 
a?ar.  He  said  H  Wfas  i^  mattfer  of  hifintta  disappoiatflieAt  t» 
t^,  that  the  tke^y  of  Anri^s,  inst«^  of  Ming  M^mei  hf 
eonc&htton  and  friendship,  the  natural  efkeVs  of  peat^ '  bad 
beeki  productive  ehlyo^  iiacreaslng  jealousy  Hnd  W^isttustf  and 
thit  tftia  talisthist  #as  ttow  aVdWed  ill  Mitib  a  itiKno^M  tlifl«^ 
Mttg  Hi4^  pbim  to  an  fosue. 

The  fii^t  constll  theh  t^nuiiieHiti^  the  Mtera)  pmvOiMflMi 
whibh  be  pretended  to  have  reedved  it^m  foighad.  tU 
mae«d  in  the  fifst  Kne  out  not  evacuating  ^faha  and  AtexaiK. 
Ma,  aA  We  wartfr  fk^Md  to  A9  by  Ite  trtevy*  In  tbis»  fat  said^ 
that  no  ooDsideratk>n  on  earth  should  make  him  acquiesce  2 
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and,  of  the  two,  be,  had  rather  see  us  in  possesaiao  of  the 
Faoxbouii^  St.  Antoioe,  than  Malta.  He  then  adverted  to 
tiie  abuse  thrown  out  against  him  in  the  English  prints;  but 
Ibis,  he  said,  he  did  not  so  much  regard  as  that  whieh  appear- 
ed in  the  French  papers  published  in  London.  Thb  he  con- 
^deied  as  much  more  ipiscbievous,  since  it  was  meant  to  ex- 
eke  France  against  him  and  his  government.  He  complained 
ef  the  protection  given  to  Georges  and  others  of  bis  descrip- 
tion, whoy  instead  of  being  sent  to  Canada,  as  had  been  ro- 
peatedly  promised,  were  permitted  to  remain  in  England, 
handsomely  pensioned^  and  oonstafttlycommittingAU  sorts  o^. 
crimes  on  the  coast  of  France,  as  well  as  in  the  interior.  Ii^ 
confirmation  of  this  be  told  Lord  Whitwortb  that  twp  Biea, 
had^  within  a  few  days,  been  apprehended  in  Normandy^  iind 
were  then  on  their  w^y  to  Parisi,  who  were  hired  awassias,  waA 
employed  by  the  bishop  of  Arras,  by  the  haron  de  RoUe^  fay. 
Georges,  and  by  Dutheil,*as  would  be. fully  proved  in  a  murl 
of  justice,  and  made  known  $0  the  world.  He  acknowledged 
thaft  the  ifritatioD  he  felt  i^nst  Enghmd  increased  daily  3 
because  every  wind  (as  he  exprassed  it)  which  blew  fioaa 
England,  brooght  aething  but  enmjty  and  hatred  i^gainst 
bim. 

The  firat  consul  then  reverted  to  Ggj^pt,  aod  Ipid  his  ioi4» 
ship  that  if  he  had  felt  the  smallest  incUaatioa  to  take  pus- 
sessioB  of  it  by  force,  he  might  ba^e  done  it  a  month  beCsp^.fcy 
sending  twenty-five  thousand  men  to  Abo^kir,  who  w^idd 
have  fKwseised  themselves  of  the  whole  countfy  in  defiance  of 
the^  four  thoasimd  British  in  Alexandria.  That  instead  of  that 
gairiseo  beioc  ^  v^emB  of  protecting  J^pt^  it  was  only  fur^ 
nishiog  bim  with  a  pret^ic^e  for  invading  it.  TAss  Ae  JumJId 
noi  ioy  whatever  might  be  kU  desire  to  ha»e  Has  a  ooAmy, 
tattiHse  he  did  not  think  it  worth  the  risk  €f  a  war,  in 

whiek  he  fmght  perhaps  be  considered  €is  the  aggressor^emd 
hjf  whieh  be  shankL  lose  more  tlfon  he  should  gain,  since 

sooner  or  later.  Eggpt.wonld  belong  to  RaMe%  either  Igf 
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tkefaiUng  topkces  of  the  Ikirkisk  Eknfnre,  air  by  some  or- 
pfmgemeni  wUh  the  Porte. 

As  a  proof  of  his  desire  la  maintain  peace,  he  wished  to 
know  wfattl  be  had  gaiiiefi  by  going  to  war  with  England,  h 
deflcent  was  the  only  meaas  of  oflfeoce  he  had,  and  that  he  wat 
determined  to  attempt,  by  patting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
expeditioil.  But  how  eould  it  be  snppo&ed,  that,  after  barring 
gained'the  height  on  which  he  stood,  he  would  rtric  his  yfe  aa# 
reputation  in  such  a  tiazardous  atleHDpt,antess  foroedtt^  it  hf 
Mcesaity,  when  the  elmnces  were  that  he  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  expedition  wouki  go  to  titt  bottona  of  the  sea.  He 
tnKkftd  much  m  thia  subject,  but  never  aflfected  to  dimiaiahr 
the  danger.  He  acknowledged  that  there  were  one  hundred^ 
^wiiees  to  one  against  hiiii ;  but  sdli  -he  was  determined  tO' 
altesipt  itf  if  war  should  be  theeonseqneneeof  theexistnig^ 
diacaasksD,  and  that  such  was  the  disposition  of  the  troops, 
tbtt  amy  after  arony  would  be  found  for  the  dnterprise. 

He  then  expatiated  moeh  on  the  natural  fioirce  of  the  twnr 
eooBlriea.  -  Pranee,  with  an  army*  of  four  bundled  and  eighty 
Aousand  men,  for  to  thatanHtrnt  kwas,  hesai^  lo  AetmfMe- 
dimiefycmnpfetedf  all  ready -fer  the  most  desperate  enter- 
prises ;  and  England,  with  a  fleet  that  made  her  mistress  of 
the  aeaa^  and  whieh  he  did  not  think  he  should  be  able  to 
equal  in  leas  than  fe?!  years, 

Two"  such  cocmtriea,  by  a  prop&tmderstmmSngf  inigtt 
golfem  the  tacrid;  but  by  strife  might  overtund  it.  He  said,' 
that  tf  he  had  not  Yeltisbe  enmity  of  the  British  gbvemraenr 
on^very  becasnon  siaee  the  treaty  of  Amien^  there  woofUt 
i»fe  been  notMng'  he  would  not  have  don^  to  jmire  hi?  de« 
sheto  coneiKate^-^participation  in  indemnities,  as  Well  as  in 
infldence  on  the  continent;  treaties  of  commerce ;'  in  ahort^ 
any  thing  that  could  have  given  sati^iactiorr,  and  haretesfifi^ 
ed  hiafrtendthtp.  Nothing,  however,  had  been  able  to  con- 
quer the  hatred  of  the  British  government,  and  therefore  it 
was  then  come  td  a  point  whether  we  should 'heme  peace  or 
war.    To  preserve  peace,  the  treaty  of  Amiens  must  be  fuU 
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fiU«d;  the  abuse  ii^  the  fMibUo  prints,  if  not  tataUy  tup* 
pressed,  at  least  kept  within  bounds,  and  refttrict«d  to  the 
ISn^Hsh  paper3 ;  and  the  protection  so  openly  giv^n  to  bis 
bitterest  enemies  (aUttdtng  to  Georges,  and  persons  of  that 
dfiseription)/  must  be  withdrawn.  If  war,  it  was  only  neces* 
aary  t0  say  so,  and  to  refuse  to  fulfil  the  treaty. 

He  then  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  to  prove  that,  ri  its  pre-* 
^eut  slate,  there  was  no  power  with  whieh  we  could  coalesce^ 
fot  the  purpose  of  making  war  against  France ;  consequently^ 
it  was  our  interest  to  gain  time,  and  if  we  had  any  point  to 
gain,  renew  the  war  when  the  circumstances  were  more  fa* 
wurable*  He  sud,  it  was  not  doing  him  justice  to  suppose 
fittt  he  conceived  himself  above  the  opinion  of  his  couotry, 
or  tf  Europe.  He  would  not  risk  uniting  Europe  against 
Ifim  by  any  violent  act  of  aggression ;  neither  was  be  so  pow* 
erful  in  France  as  to  persuade  the  nation  to  go  to  war,  unless 
on  good  grounds.  He  said  that  he  had  not  chastised  the  AU 
gertnes,  fnxn  bis  unwillingness  to  exdte  the  jealoui^  of  other 
powers ;  but  hoped  that  England,  Russia,  and  Franee.wouU 
one  day  feel  that  it  was  thdr  interest  to  destroy  s«eh  a  neat  cH 
thieves,  and  foree  them  to  live  rather  by  caltivating  their 
knd,  than  by  plimdcr. 

Lord  Whit  worth,  in  his  aeeount  of  this  oodferenee  with 
the  first  consul,  transmitted  to  the  British  government,  mskes 
this  general  remade  :-^^  His  purpose  was  evidently  to  eon- 
vlnee  me,  that  on  Malta  must  depend  peace  or  war,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  impress  upon  my  mind  a  strong  idea  of  the 
means  he  possessed  of  anmqring  us  at  home  and  abroad.' 
With  regard  to  the  mistrust  and  jealousy,  which,  he  said, 
.constantly  prevailed  since  the  coQckistan  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  bis  lordship  observed,  that  it  must  be  admitted  we 
had  such  motives  of  mistrust  against  France  as  eould  not  be 
alleged  against  us,  and  was  going  to  instance  the  accession  of 
territory  and  influcoee  gained  by  France  since  the  treaty, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  Bomiparte,  who  said,  *  I  suppose 
you  meati  Piedmont  aad  SvitsEerland;  00s  soni  stes  kagatelieg^ 
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9ibA  it  muM  have  beon  foreaeen  wUlaft  tbe  negcK^tiQ^  wfii^ 
p^ndtfif ;  ^mi n'^vmpas k ^koU  «(' ^np^rUr a  cetfe beay^'. 
HU  kMNbliip  ihen  alleged  as  a  ca^&e  of  mistrust  and  jealousyj 
tbe  i»po99tbiUty  of  obtaining  juHiiTef  Qf  ^iqr  ki^i  of  redmSf 
for  any  of  hia  m»ysakys  subjecta.  BoOupctrte  ^afl,  in  wbail 
respect  ?  Lord  Whtiwortb  Fopliedy  that  sjn^  thfs  l%Qi|ig  of 
the  treaty  not  oae  BritUh  elajm4nt  bad  b^eo  aiitisfied,  a|^ 
though  every  Frencbimin  of  that  despiiptjpp  ijoi  {^^nglan^  hM 
heen  aarkfied  withm  one  monfth  ftfter  tlifit  pMo4  (  and  sinp^ 
be  bad  been  in  Farts,  and  be  eonM  ^e]^  94  oiiitph  pf  liis  pre^ie-p 
cessorsy  not  one  satbfiictory  answer  b^d  b^n  pbtaiped  tp  Uua 
noitniembko  rqfHresenlaticps  which  tbpy  had  be^n  ufler  f  he 
Meoatty  of  niaktfigi  ip  lavoar  of  tb»  Bfitisb  sul^^cts,'  aa4 
pKipofty  detiuae<f  io  the  aev^nal  ppr^  ^  Fh^n^e  imi4  eliset 
wkeie,  without  eveti  a  shadow  of  j^atioe.  Sgpb  &H  ofder  of 
tfaiags,  his  lordabtp  aMed>  Wlk9  ii^  made  to  i^spiris  cppfidence^ 
bvty  on  ihe  eoiKtrary»  ianust  efe«le  mietfust.  The  firat  Ofp^ol 
fejoioeil^tikis  oiiiat  he  iittrihiited  to  l^be  oaliiral'  diflSpu)ties  al<i 
tending  BwA  siiltSy  When  both  purtlea  tbougbjt  tfaeniselves 
nf/bt ;  bttt  he  ilenied  that  $«lQk  ds]0j9  opiMd  pioc^e^  frooa 
any  ifiaindiortioi  «»  do  irbat  was  jsisf  and  figbt. 

With  fSBgatid  loiibe  pcoaiMa  whttfb  were  grept^d  to  French 
and  Swiss  individuals^  .bJs  tordabip  «»bf(6rv)ad  ^t  dKey  wore 
given  as  a  reward  (or  past  services  during  the  war,  and  most 
certainly  not  for  present  ones,  and  still  less  for  such  as  had 
been  insinuated,  of  a  nature  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  every 
individual  in  England,  and  4o  the  universally  acknowledged 
loyalty  and  honour  of  the  British  government.  That  as  for 
any  participation  of  indemnities,  or  other  accessions  which  his 
majesty  might  have  obtained,  he  could  take  upon  himself  to 
assure  the  first  consul,  that  his  majesty's  ambition  led  him 
rather  to  preserve  than  to  acquire.  And  that,  with  regard  to 
the  most  propitious  moment  for  renewing  hostilities,  his  ma<- 
jesty,  whose  sincere  desire  it  was  to  continue  the  blessings  of 
peace  to  his  subjects,  would  always  consider  such  a  measure 
as  the  greatest  calamity ;  but  that  if  his  majesty  were  so  de« 
9  2H 
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•irons  of  peace,  it  must  not  be  imputed  to  the  difficulty  of  oIk 
taining  allies ;  aod  the  less  so^  as  those  means  which  it  might 
be  necessary  to  afibrd  such  allies,  for  perhaps  inadequate  ser* 
vices,  would  all  be  concentrated  in  England,  and  give  a  pro* 
portionate  increase  and  energy  to  our  own  exertions. 

Lord  Whitworth  concluded  his  note  on  this  occasion,  to  the 
British  government,  with  the  remark  that  the  first  consul  did 
not,  as  M.  Talleyrand  had  done,  aflect  to  attribute  Colonel 
Sebastiani's  mission  to  commercial  fnatives  onfy^  but  as  one 
rendered  necessary  in  a  military  point  of  view,  by  the  infrac* 
tion  by  us  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 

On  the  Sunday  following  the  transaction,  at  the  court 
which  was  held  at  the  Thuilleries,  Bonaparte  accosted 
Lord  Whitworth  evidently  under  considerable  agitadon, 
and  proceeded  with  great  heat,  in  the  midst  of  the  as*^ 
4iembly,  to  abuse  and  threaten  the  British  government.  Lord 
Whitworth  shewed  great  coolness,  which  exhibited  more 
strongly  the  great  want  of  dignity  and  decency  in  the  coo* 
duct  of  the  first  consul.  His  lordship  left  Pkris  on  the  lOtfa 
of  May,  and  on  the  18th  a  declaration  of  the  causes  of  com*. 
plaint  which  the  British  government  had  to  allege  againat 
France  was  published,  which  was  soon  after  followed  by  the 
^ssuin^  of  letters  of  marque  and  reprisals. 
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CHAP-  XXV. 


fiJBTBNTIOM  OF  THK  SNGUSH — ^PROPOSAL  OF  BONAPARTB 
TO  JLOUIS  XVllI. — GONSPIliACy  AGAINSF  BONAPARTE*8 
GOySRNMSNT — ^ARRJBSTATION  OF  MORBAU^  GBORGBS^  AND 
PICHKGRU — ^DBFBNCB  OF  GBNBRAL  MORBAU— -DEATH 
OF  P1CHB6RU — SBIZURBy  TRIAL,  AND  KXBCUTION  OF 
THB  DUKB  d'BMGHIBN. 


OONAPARTE's  first  measure  of  violeoce,  after  the  decla- 
iRtioD  of  hostilities,  was  the  detention  of  the  English,  who;, 
under  t^e  general  protection  of  the  laws  of  hospitality,  had 
gone  to  visit  the  land  of  wonders,  which  the  short  interval  of 
peace  had  rendered  accessible  to  their  curiosity,  and  had  re- 
maioed  ther^  under  the  special  promise  of  security.  So  t%* 
tnivagant  a  violation  of  all  the  rights  of  nations,  and  the  laws 
of  civilized  war,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  modern 
hirtoiy,  and  was  a  dreadful  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  contest  was  to  be  conducted  on  the  part  of  France }  but  in 
the  heat  of  his  vengeance  nothing  was  too  horrid  for  him  to 
execute,  and  after  such  an  act,  nothing  in  his  conduct,  how- 
ever extravagant,  could  excite  wonder. 

The  great  object  of  Bonaparte,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  after 
he  had  reduced  the  continent  to  a  state  of  submission,  was  to 
bring  England  to  the  same ;  and  now  that  he  is  compelled  to 
attempt  that  openly,  which  lie  expected  to  have  obtained  by 
fiaud,  hb  resentment  is  without  bounds ;  for  he  neither  sup* 
posed  the  British  ministry,  capable  of  penetrating,  nor  resist- 
ing his  designs,  nor  did  be  think  the  spirit  of  the  British  peo«. 
pie  could  be  roused  to  such  a  pitch  of  unanimity  and  vigour,. 
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^    The  animosity  which  subsists  between  this  country  and 
FVance^  though  violent,  is  not  so  deeply  rooted  as  it  was  under 
the  old  government ;  it  is  now  merely  kept  alive  by  the  am- 
bition of  one  individual,  for  the  people  of  both  countries  are 
weary  of  war ;  but  with  t4iat  individual  we  never  can  make 
peace  while  there  is  a  chance  of  continuing  the  war  with  suc- 
cess ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  must  strain  every  nerve  and 
anew  of  otnr  str^ng^h ;  the  truA  ihust  be  toM ;  every  exertion 
fnust  be  taed  ttit\ter  than  surretider  our  liberty,  out  com- 
iherce,  or  our  coodifart,  to  bis  diabotical  artifice  or  open  bosti* 
llty ;  and  shdotd  any  man  repine  at  Ae  satrrtfires  be  nrust 
tol^t,  let  him  remember  that  it  is  his  misfortune  to  Vive  in 
the  same  age  with  Bonaparter\  Themesistance  which  we  op«- 
'  pose  to  him  is  that  of  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical  force ;  we 
are  strong  not  only  in  our  resources,  but  in  the  justice  of  oiir 
cause,  }nt)nr  patriotism,  and  in  the  consciousness  of  support* 
ifcig  social  order  against  arbhfary  violence  ^  and  though  sire-* 
cess  is  not  always  the  test  of  merit,  yet  ?f  teason  be  the  testtrf 
truth,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  even  though  we  should  not,  tfant 
we  ought  to  succeed.    Let  us  then  neither  slacken  our  endea* 
vours  ttor  our  spirit-^let  us  cheerfully  bear  our  imrthens,  how* 
ever  great  for  the  time — ^let  us  contend  with  one  fieaft,  bne 
fnight,  and  one  purse ;  and  even  should  our  efforts  to  over- 
throw the  tyrant  ptove  finally  unsuccessful,  and  we  «ilioaM 
judge  it  <^xpedient  to  submit  to  a  compromise,  we  should  not 
ttust  durselvtt  ailone  trhh  htm,  but  require  the  other  powers 
<sn  the  continent  to  guarantee  such  ti  peace  as  may  secure 
the  future  tranquillity  tmd  independence  of  Europe,  and  to 
this  they  may  be  more  willing  toaccedethan  to  jotnusJn  the 
war.    Should  We  then  come  out  of  the  contest  with  Dur  Te- 
taattes  unimpaired,  and  our  spirit  unabated,  be  may  prolmbly 
he  convinced  that  we  are  equal  to  contend  with'  hrm  single- 
faamded,  and  be  content  to  let  us  enjoy  the  ratik  and  share  in 
society  which  we  so  justly  deserve.    A  solid  peace  is  nn- 
dMbtedly  for  the  interest  of  both  parties,  but  most  so  for  Bo- 
naparte, for  should  the  war  beec^aote  ia  mere  trial  of  strength. 
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a  ^vermhent  like  his  can  harffly  stand  out  against  one  lon^ 
estabifehed ;  a  peaee  which  will  leave  os  all  ottr  colonies  and 
foreign  possessions  may  be  suhmitfed  to,  even  should  Bmuif- 
|«rte  retain  all  his  present  pciwer  in  Franee  and  Italy;  Imt 
Malta,  the  great  source  of  eontention,  must  never  be  smien«> 
dered  without  our  receiving  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  some 
SQch  equivalent  as  an  indemnity. 

The  Flench  tevolution,  though  intended  to  ptt)duce  the 
most  extensive  gokDd  to  mankind,  has  hitherto  produced  mise« 
ry  and  crimes  nearly  sufficient  to  overbalance  its  advantages^ 
and  soiled  the  character  of  almost  every  man  concerned  in  it. 
The  Constituent  Assembly  did  all  that  ought  to  have  been 
done,  but  the  viitiious  error  of  the  Brissoliaes  overturoed  the 
fair  fiihrie,  and  fira^ared  Tor  their  eo«mtry  a  series  of 
aiii  suflMngs  to  whicli  they-  themselves  M\  the  first 
See;  for  when  they  wished  to  establish  a  repuUic,  they  emed 
against  experience^  and  were  severely  punished  for  their  fault. 
Hereditary  monarchy,  though  not  the  most  reasonable,  is  the 
moal  practicable  government  in  the  present  stale  of  the 
woftd,  a&d  therefore  the  French  must  he  cotttent  with  the 
ooly  thing  now  within  their  reach,  and,  abandoning  all  their 
visionary  sobemes  of  uoKmited  improvameiit,  be  satisfied  with 
what  experienee  offers  in  the  first  ikMtance,  and  leave  to  fu*' 
hue  agea  more  exalted  hopes  and  enjoyment. 

The  following  transaetien  is  perhaps  one  of  die  most  ex- 
tiaordinary  which  history  can  produce ;  it  does  as  ancM^h  ho>- 
rnmr  to  one  |wrty,  as  it  redounds  to  the  eternal  diagraoe  of 
theoAer:  it  eaunot  degmde  the ehamct^r of  Sonapafle,  hot 
it  places  that  of  the  monarch  who  ckmdesoended  to  be  his 
agent,  in  the  -most  odioua  light.  When  kings  so  for  forgit 
what  belMgs  to  their  high  rank  as  to  becoase  the  tools  oT 
sQcoassftil  vlllatny,  and  insult  virtue  in  dtstvess,  they  lose  that 
raspeet  hy  whiSch  atone  their  atatidnHeooaMes  useful,  and  sink 
themselves  beneath  the  level  ef'their  worst  subjects  in  toeaa- 
ness  and  depravity.  On  Friday  the  26th  of  February,  IW% 
tbe  Abhe  fidgeworth-  infDAaed  Louis  XVRL  that  M.  Vre^i- 
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^Dt  de  Meyer,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Berlin,  was  charged 
hy  the  Prussian  monarch  widi  a  mission  of  importance  to  his 
majesty.  He  received  him  the  next  morning,  when  the  Pre* 
fiident  explained  himself;  and  proposed  to  him  in  strong  hut 
respectful  terms,  to  renounce  all  claim  to  the  monarchy  of 
France,  and  that  in  reward  for  this  sacrifice  Bonaparte  would 
allot  him  a  sufficient  indemnity.  His  majesty  immediately 
ans^vered  him,  by  rejecting  the  proposal ;  and  in  two  days  af- 
ter wrote  to  him  in  the  following  terms  :— 

'  I  am  far  from  confounding  Bonaparte  with  those  who  have  pre* 
ceded  him.  I  think  highly  of  his  valour  and  his  miliiaryialents ;  nei- 
ther do  I  feel  ungrateful  for  many  acts  of  his  administration  3  for  what- 
ever is  done  .for  the  benefit  of  my  people^  shall  always  be  dear  to  my 
heart.M  cannot  pretend  to  know  what  may  be  the  intention  of  the 
Almighty  respecting  my  race  and  myself  3  but  I  am  Well  apprised  of 
the  obligations  imposed  upon  me  by  the  rank  to  which  he  was  pleased 
I  should  be  born.  As  a  Christian^  I  will  continue  to  fulfil  these  obli- 
gations to  my  latest  breath.  As  a  descendant  of  St.  JLouis^  I  will  en-> 
deavour  to  imitate  his  example,  by  respecting  myself,  even  in  captivity. 
As  a  successor  of  Francis  1. 1  will  at  least  aspire  to  say  with  him»  '*  We 
have  lost  every  thing  but  oar  honour.'* 

The  princes  of  the  blood,  as  soon  as  this  answer  was  com- 
municated to  them,  signed  their  adhesion  to  it  in  a  lofty  tone 
of  sentiment  suited  to  their  rank  and  birth.    Bonaparte  find- 
ing himself  thus  foiled  in  his  attempts  to  get  his  title  to  a 
crown  indisputably  fixed  by  the  removal  of  those  who  had  at 
least  as  good  pretensions  to  it  as  himself;  finding  also  his 
great  scheme  of  invasion  impracticable;  his  bloody  measure 
in   Hispaniola  produce  an  effect  directly  opposite  to  what, 
he  intended;  finding  his  intrigues  and  menaces,  in  soqre  of. 
the  courts  of  Europe,  beginning  to  lose  their  influence ;  his 
own  subjects  growing  weary  of  his  tyranny,  and  forming  plots 
against  his  life,  he  grew  more  violent  than  ever ;  he  incieaaed 
all  hb  measures  of  rigour  throughout  the  republic ;  he  re<v 
doubled  the  number  of  his  spies,  and  caused  daily  executiooa 
in  secret,  which  transpired  by  degrees,  and  excited  greater 
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horror  than  even  tlie  public  massacres  of  Robespierre  f  and 
the  prisons  were  fttUer  than  at  any  former  period. 

The  Chambre  d'Eofer,  or  Chamber  of  Hell,  so  called  bj 
those  who  have  visited  this  gloom/  abode,  is  a  long,  darfc^ 
damp  room,  ten  feet  under  ground,  into  which  all  those  who 
had  been  arrested  on  suspieion  were  thrust  with  indiscrimi- 
nate barbarity,  and  kept  on  bread  and  water  for  forty-eight  or 
oinety-MX  hours,  till  it  was  supposed  their  bodies  and  their 
minds  were  so  exhausted  as  to  make  them  confess  or  sign  any 
thing  they  might  be  required.  From  this  chamber  they  were 
conducted  through  another,  profusely  lighted,  displaying  all 
the  instruments  and  evidences  of  torture,  to  be  examined  by 
Fouche  or  Real,  and  Bonaparte  himself  generally  attended  in 
an  adjoining  closet,  where  he  could  bear  all  tbat'ptfmed.  If 
these  wretched  prisoners  had  nothing  to  confess,  or  would 
confess  nothing,  they  were  remanded  to  their  former  abode  to 
wait  a  second  examination,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  were  put 
to  the  experiment  of  the  rack :  they  who  confessed  were  sel- 
dom more  beard  of;  and  they  who  were  supposed  innocent^ 
only  procured  their  acquittal  by  large  sums  of  mooqr,  and  by 
signing  a  testimoney  to  the  honesty  and  humanity  of  the  go- 
vernment, which  was  kept  in  the'  hands  of  the  police.  All 
these  measurss  of  severity  and  precaution,  so  fiir  from  in* 
creasing  the  security  of  the  tyrant,  served  only  to  make  him 
more  detested,  and  increase  the  general  wish  for  the  rastora* 
tion  irf  monarchy. 

'  At  the  dose  of  the  session  of  the  legislative  body,  Fourcroy 
the  orator  of  government  accused  the  British  government  of 
employing  its  ministers  at  Hamburgh,  at  Sto^ard,  and  at 
Monidi,  as  agents  for  the  prosecution  of  a  conspiracy ; 
and,  is  the  hnguage  of  revolutionary  violence,  he  represented 
ihe  illustrious  fugitives,  who  found  in  this  country  an 
sEiylum  from  French  persecution,  as  deeply  implicated  in 
crimes  and  plotsagmnst  the  government  established  in  Franoe. 
Death  is  the  pnnishment  which  he  denounced  against  Aem, 
if  ijbef  dared  to  pollute  with  their  presence  the  sfsal  of 
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IIk  repuUip.  We  miqr  Muiidjr  pronouBce,  that  fcw  ctasptm* 
cies  have  beeo  firaram)  against  a  govvromettr,  whose  vigt- 
laoce  pervades  every  part  of  fche  Freoch  territaf  y  tbiouf  b  the 
mtdium  idt  an  organised  systein  of  espionage,  loore  liiieiy  to 
be  exposed  to  imaiediate  deteetion,  than  ibat  to  wbioh  Four- 
croj  aUodcs,  and  in  which  Moreau,  Pkbegru,  Georges,  Mcl 
about  sixty  accsonspitces,  are  stated  to  biire  been  implicated. 
Afleording  to  the  report  made  to  the  goremment  by  (teg^ier^ 
tbt  grand  judge,  it  appears  that  seveml  landings  of  the  peMHM 
said  to  be  engage^in  the  oonspiraey  were  ciaodestiBely  -d* 
fected  at  a  plafse  between  Dieppe  and  Trefort,  wbere  naeo 
were  found  and  paid  to  receive  them,  and  condiiiet  them  4ii« 
ling  tiie  night  from  fixed  stations,  which  had  been  previo^ist]^ 
agreed  on,  in  order  to  convey  them  ultimately  to  Paris.  Be-^ 
sides  these  persons,  their  accomplices  at  Paris,  where  tlie 
greater  part  of  theaa  were  arrested,  are  reported  by  the  gmod 
judge  to  amount  to  thirty-seven,  among  whom,  the  most  con* 
sptcious.  individual  was  General  Moreau.  He  was  amested 
lit  Paris  on  the  14tli  of  February,  on  the  road  from  his  coMO- 
try  house  to  Paris ;  and  it  is  swd  that  when  General  Mod- 
cey,  at  the  head  of  fifty  gens  d'armes,  ordered  the  caachma^a 
to  stop,  Moreau  coolly  put  hb  bead  out  of  tlie  window,  inM 
totd  hka  to  drive  to  the  Abbey ;  to  wbicfa  the  man  wirii  hoaeet 
warmth  replied,  <  No,  general,  they  may  take  yoy  there  tboi 
will,  not!  ;*  on  whicdi  he  disnounted  from  the  box,  and  ooe 
of  the  soldiers,  by  order  of  General  Moncey,  took  bis  plnoe* 
-^-Geneml  Piobegrtt  was  taken  on  the  I7tb.  Geoi^ss  is^as 
arresUd  on  the  9th  of  March.  He  was  4n  a  cahsiolet.  IjLe 
shot  the  peaoe-oflEicer  who  stopped  hk  horse,  and,  ,wi|h  « 
dqigcr,  wounded  the  officer  who  atteospted  to  seine  kim* 
The  Monkeur  stales  that  he  had  about  him  very  cooaideraible 
s«ms  in  biUs  of  the  bank  of  France,  and  in  bills  of  Axdhaa^o 
drawn  from  London ;  and  that  every  thing  ind«eed  m  pte- 
sumption  he  was  on  the  pdot  of  atteraptittg  ^o  escape^  by 
avaiHng  UsiselCitf  the  darbf«  of  the  nigbt  ftopaas^themdUflL 
•  Voj  shortly  after  the  anrestalioa  of  tbe  (psnemb  A^hiMii 
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and  Pkhegrn^  an  extraordmarily  severe  law  was  passed^  in  or- 
der  to  accelerate  the  discovery  of  all  tbeir  supposed  accom- 
plices. The  law  coodemned  to  death  every  individual  who 
should  conceal  Georges  orbisaecojnpUces.  Deputations  frooa 
the  senate,  the  legblative  body^  and  the  tribunate^  waited  on  the 
first  coQsml  with  addressee  of  felicitation  on  the  discovery  of 
the  conspiracy.  He.  replied  to  them  in  terms,  which,  if  per- 
sonal ambition  were  not  the  predominant  principle  which 
prompts  tand  directs  all  his  actions,  would  claim  some  credit 
for  disintere3ted  greatness  of  soul.  *  Since  I  have  attained 
the  supreme  magistracy,'  he  replied,,  *  a  great  many  plots 
have  been  formed  against  my  life.  Educated  in  camps,  I. 
have  never  regarded,  as  important,  dangers  which  give  me  no 
fear.  But  I  cannot  avoid  experiencing  a  deep  and  painful 
fe<(]ing,  when  I  consider  the  situation  in  which  this  great  na- 
tion would  have  1>een  placed,  if  this  last  plot  had  succeeded; 
for  it  is  principally  against  the  glory^  the  liberty,  and  the  des- 
tiny of  the  French  people,  that  the  conspiracy  was  formed. 
I  have  long  since  renounced  the  hopes  of  enjoying  the  plea- 
sttFes  of  private  life. .  All  my  days  are  employed  in  fulfilling 
the  duties  which  my  fate  and  the  will  of  the  French  people 
have  imposed  on  me.  Heaven  will  watch  over  France,  and 
defeat  the  plots  of  the  wicked.  The  citizens  may  be  without 
alarm*  My  life  will  last  as  long  as  it  shall  be  useful  to  the 
nation ;  but  I  wish  the  French  people  to  iinderstand,  that  ex- 
isting without  tbeir  confidence  and  affection,  would  be  for 
me  without  ecmsolation,  and  would  for  them  have  no  object/ 
The  trials  of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  plot  took  place  at 
Pftris,  in  the  month  of  July.  Geoiges  and  seventeen  others 
were  condemned  to  suffer  death,  with  oonfiscation  of  property. 
General  liforeau  was  sentenced  to  two  years  imprisonment* 
To  Armand  Polignac^  M.  de  Riviere,  Lajolais,  and  M.  de 
Lozier,  a  pvAen  wa$  extended.  On  the  25th  of  July^ 
Georges  and  eleven  others  were  g;aillotined  at  the  Place  de 

Qreve.    They 'died  wi^h  the  Quostondaontediirmness* 
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Hie  popularity  enjoyed  by  Moreau  was  probably  inferior 
ODly  of  that  of  the  first  consul.  As  a  general,  bis  reputation 
was  even  more  exalted.  His  talents  as  a  statesman  were  un- 
tried ;  but  the  known  moderation  of  his  character,  and  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment,  naturally  produced  very  strong 
impressions  in  his  favour.  The  jealousy  of  his  rival  appears 
to  have  consigned  him  to  a  life  of  retirement,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent his  popularity  from  deriving  any  accession  from  an  able 
€xecuti6n  of  public  duties.  Even  had  the  guilt  of  which  he 
was  accused  been  fully  substantiated,  the  sacrifice  of  so  great 
a  favourite  of  the  public  might  have  deprived  the  first  con- 
sal  of  the  ensigns  of  imperial  dignity. 

When  the  counsellors  of  state  read  to  the  tribunate  the  re- 
port of  the  grand  judge,  Moreau,  in  terms  of  the  strongest 
fraternal  emotion,  vindicated  the  innocence  of  his  brother, 
aod  even  declared  that  every  thing  which  had  been  said  was 
an  infamous  calumny.  How  far  General  Moreau  was  impli-* 
cated  in  the  plot,  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  since,  for  va« 
rious  reasons  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient not  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  defending  himself 
before  any  of  the  public  tribunals.  It  may,  however,  be  col- 
lected from  his  exculpatory  letter  to  the  first  consul,  that  he 
was  both  dissatisfied  with  the  actual  government,  and  that  he 
was  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  designs  formed 
for  its  subversion.  The  ground  of  the  suspicion  of  his  impli- 
cation be  states  to  have  probably  arisen  from  the  connection 
which,  with  fluctuating  degrees  of  intimacy,  had  long  sub- 
sisted between  General  Pichegru  and  himself.  He  acknow- 
ledges that  distant  overtures  had  been  made  to  him  to  enter 
into  correspondence  with  the  French  princes ;  but  to  these 
pfoposalsi  which  appeared  to  him  to  be-ridiculous,  he  affirnas 
that  be  returned  no  answer.  With  respect  to  the  actual  con- 
spiracy,  he  asserts  that  he  was  far  f^om  having  the  least  share 
in  it ;  and  that  whatever  proposition  was  made  to  him,  he  re- 
jected from  a  coQviction  of  its  extreme  folly.    He  admits  it 
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bad  been  represented  to  him,  that  the  chances  of  the  ini^Bsi0|i 
of  England  were  favourable  to  a  change  of  government ;  but 
he  declares  that  he  always  replied,  the  senate  was  the  autbo- 
•rity  round  which  all  Frenchmen,  in  case  6f  troubles,  would 
unite,  and  be  would  be  the  first  to  obey  its  orders.  The  part 
of  giving  ioforroatioQ  to  government  was  repugnant  to  his 
character ;  it  was  an  office  which  is  always  judged  of  severe- 
ly ;  but  it  becomes  odious,  and  b  marked  with  the  seal  of  r<- 
piobation  against  the  individual  who  exercises  it  to  the  injury 
of  those  perstes  to  whom  bis  gratitude  is  due,  and  with  wbOiti 
he  has  loc^  cultivated  habits  of  friendship.  Duty,  he  prd- 
ceeds  to  observe,  may  sometimes  yield  to  the  voice  of  pub- 
lic opinion. 

Such  is  General  Moreau's  exculpation,  which  we  have 
given  nearly  in  hb  own  words*  That  thb  b  a  feeble  de»- 
fence  of  innocence,  b  too  strikingly  manifest  If  he  were 
unconscious  of  all  guilt,  he  should  have  assumed  a  manly 
and  heroic  tone  of  self-vindication.  He  should  have  de*- 
manded  to  be  brought  before  a  public  tribunal.  His  great 
and  well-merited  popularity  would  have  confirmed  a  just 
assertion  of  his  innocence.  Even  the  uplifted  sword  of  ty«- 
ranny  would  not  have  dared  to  strike^  But  instead  of  pur- 
suing thb  glofious  course,  he  acknowledges  that  he  has  been 
imprudent,  but  not  guilty,  and,  in  an  inauspicious  moment, 
cancels  a  pert  of  his  fair  fame,  and  courts  life,  litjcrty,  and 
service,  fay  throwing  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  consul, 
by  weakly  and  extravagantly  accusing  England  of  having  pr6«> 
pared  this  snare  for  his  destruction^  and  vainly  asserting  that 
Great  Britain  may  judge  of  the  evil  he  is  capable  of  doing  her, 
by  what  he  has  already  performed. 

The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  Moreau  was  not  unaware  of 
the  conspiracy^  but  that  be  ever  had  any  active  share  in  it; 
not  the  least  evidence  seems  to  have  been  produced.  Thus 
fell  one  of  the  most  celebrated' generals  of  the  republic.  At 
a  moment  when  the  remembiance  of  the  impcjrtant  services 
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he  had  performed^  togttlMF  with  the  uotvevsal  efteen  in 
which  his  many  public  and  private  virtues  were  held^  co&ftii- 
bdted  to  secure  to  him  perhaps  a  greater  share  of  geoeFallove 
•andadniiratioii  than  was  eojoyed  by  his  (faualing  competitor 
for  fiime,— 4>ne  single  act,  to  speak  of  it  io  the  mildest  terms 
<if  civil  imprudence,  precipitated  him  from  the  glorious  height 
to  which  he  had  raised  htflisetfy  and  laid  him  at  the  feet  of 
his  rival,  a  humble  and  degraded  suppliant. 

Much  as  the  public  were  concerued  at  the  fate  of  Geoeinl 
•Moreau,  their  interest  io  his  misfortunes  was. for  a. time  sus- 
l^nded  by  the  melancholy  event  ctf  the  ^eauh  cf  G«tteial 
Pichegru.    Avery  curcumstaBtial-aecountof  his  death  was 
published  in  the  Moniteur,  in  order,  without  doubt,  to  refaove 
from  the  government  every  suspicion  of  having  mardered  an 
old  and  moch-beloved  general  qf  the  republic.    We  sbidl 
concisely   state  the  siQgidar  ciroomstaooes  atienditig   bfo 
death,  as  detailed  in  the  official  journal  of  Ijk  French  go- 
vernment.   In  the  juridical  report  of  the  suicide  which  be  la 
said  to  have  committed,  the  surgeons  appointed  by  the  crimi- 
nal tribunal  to  inspect  the  body  of  General  Pichegru,  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death,  unanii^ 
monsly  declare  that  be  died  of  strangulation.    They  atatte 
that  they  found  a  black  silk  handkerchief  about  hb  neck, 
through  whidi  wa9  passed  a  smalUtick  forty-five  ceotiaietrea 
long,  and  from  four  to  five  centimetres  in  cironmference. 
This  stick,  forming  a  tourniquet  of  the  cravat,  was,  slopped  by 
the  left  jaw,  on  which  he  lay,  with  one  end  of  the  stick  under- 
neath.   This  is  stated  to  have  produced  a  degree  of  stnutga^ 
lation  suflicient  to  occasion  his  d^th.    They  then  reoDark» 
that  this  sdck  had  rested  by  one  of  its  ends  on  the  left  dieel^ 
and  that,  by  moving  round  irregularly,  it  had  produced  a  trans- 
versal scratch  of  about  six  centimetres.    The  face  was  disco- 
loured, the  jaw  locked,  and  the  tongue  pressed  betwixt  die 
teeth.     The  discoloration  extended  over  the  whde   body. 
The  extremities  were  cold.    The  muscles  and  fingers  of  the 
band  were  strongly  contracted.  From  all  these  circumstance^ 
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tbor^i^iiioD  was,  thttt  ekmiM  Pteko^^^trnd  dd^ 

soieide.  ^ 

Vhe  e^Mesee  of  vftrioits  peisbnis  tbeo  foHbWs^  toprmd^t 
BO oac tmi eniMtAGm^tA  Bctwg»fa'» dwaiVer,  doK^nigtHe 
nij^  in onkr t)»iiialee'a«yit€tMiPptii^ainMi  h» Hfe.  Obe^f 
tlie]gtfi4d^tiil»^ssmtioto^««tfr'hte  dhtfttlb^^heatid  a  eaasidt' 

«eral  laboured  ^nodir  suoh  dMBcmlty  ^  Matiiwigs  4i«  did  <Mt 
hotgioe. -any  fnirticuiar  aisiistanGe  ^at  vei|Uiftfd.  Anoifhiir 
pcnoB^  near ^he  same  pttcey  alraike  ^dwisc  iont  o^lodfe,  tat 
didaot  bearanyipaiticotar  noiao.  The  pvioeipftl  doDf4eeep0r 
lof  the  tell  i>f  ijcMtice^ia  like  iPmiple'^mttt  ott  Mieifilh  alApM, 
about  half  fsBt  seven  to  ilie>abniiiij^9  iotoiGeaeral  Piehegmfs 
chamber  ti>  tighi'hi6{6re ;  bat  Dot  hearing  him  either  speakior 
stir,  beidneaded^tbat  Mne  Meideiit  4iad  ^happekied  to  hitti. 
The  'eolonel  of  -the  gen  AkMnerie  and  ^e  ^ccuseNgenerdl 
were  immediately  informed  of  it|  and  medical  assistaace  iv«i 
insiHitiy. sent  for.  The  dli8mhfr^heeper'iitel>inateB^  thift  on 
the  pmodittg  evening  he  had  ulceii  awifjr  ivflhtfirn  the  hey  ef 
Genentl  Piebegru's  apartment,  -and^lMidliept  Itih  Ms  pockdt 
tiU  the  time  be  went  to4ight  tfae'fim  in  the^mmritig. 

NotwiifastBodivg  thtft  report*  respeethig  thevnede  fn  whS^ti 
Geneml  iPicbegvu  is  i^epveaented  to  liave  desnM^d  hfim^ielf, 
and  tbe  «fideiice  ^of  -tiie  ^tewnl  tpeiisotn  stationed  near  \t& 
chamber,  there* are  itoaary  vciy  alioi^! 'grtninds  iif -gaspieioii 
that  be  wail  ehadtstfadj  aacfificcd.  -  infche  fivst  place,  tibere 
appears  evfery  veajrtm  to  «do«bt  th^  p^tiUe  iictoiiifiKdfaiedt  of 
80  ticig«hfr*  a.  mode  of  ifelf  ide«tnietidli%  ^iiliDai7  auicidey  ai^ 
peipeimted  byasingle^detei^miMontrfrtlie  wiH.  Tbe  aeti 
of  shootings  hanging,  *dh)#Bihf,  rami  the  Wee,  depritisdfaelifil 
happy  indieidwals  dee8nbHihd«wjpoiithe  vmtaiissien^rf  tttlfetfer, 
of  the  power  of  attempting  the  recovtsry  oMife,  N^,  Wh^in 
(be  act  ittmce  fierpetsatcd^  hkrt  tUef' any  fhi^ber  power'  to 
prosecute  the  aeoompliabment^of  ttMr  rash  fcaohition.  The 
oommbiiep  tX  aoicide^  therefore^  is  in  vlie  first  fa^fC^M^e  A 
vdantaiyact^  biitt^  ctetmoedetedttidntif  the  mei]|s  t>f 
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selM^truetiCli  reqii{n%  ftftenvardsi  no^flbrt  of  the  wiH. 
The  loss  of  life  must  involuntarily  and  necessarily  foUow. 
But  in  the  !case  of  General  Picb^u,  a  conrina^  eS>rt  of 
tbe  will  was  necessary  tc^  cotti)ilete  the  suicide.  Il  must  ba?e 
been  x^ontinued  until  strangolatioii  was  <9QmpI«tely  effected; 
for,  until  tbe  ^tcangulation  was  complete,  tbe  inyoliiniaiy 
effort  of  nature  to  retttn  life  would  still  preserve,  howeirer 
difBcult  it  might  be,  some  degree  of  resptratioo.  £ven  ad- 
mitting the  continued  exercise  of  the  will  under  such  circmDh 
stances,  which  may  reasonably  be  doubted,  tbe  queetion,  with 
respect  to  the  capability  of  executing  this  mode  of  suicide, 
will  be>  reduced  to  these  terms  :—-Wfaieh  wiH  be  tbe  most 
powerful,  supposing  a  certain  degree  of  strangulation  to  be 
produced,  the  involuntary  efforts  of  nature  to  preserve  life^  or 
the  physical  strength  necessary  to  execute  the  determinatkMi 
of  tbe  will  ?  To  us  it  appears  that  no  dotibt  can  arise  on  the 
^subject* 

With  regard  to  the  other  grounds  of  suspicion,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  very  parade  of  tlie  French  government  in 
publishing  to  the  worid  a  minutely  circumstantial  account  of 
General  Pichegru's  death,  together  with  a  mass  of  ooUat^al 
evidence,  discovers  a  strong  degjrte  of  apprehension  that  tbe 
world  would  naturally  suspect  that  cruel  and  uigustifiable  vie* 
lence  had  been  resorted  to^  in  order  to  gratify  personal  re* 
venge,  or  to  obviate  the  coosequenoe  of  a  public  trial,  and  a 
public  execution.  It  was  very  commonly  believed  in  Paris, 
that  General  Pichegru  bad  been  privately  murdered.  To 
prevent  the  circulation  of  reports  to  that  eftet,  Morat,  the 
governor  of  Paris,  shortly  after  this  event,  issued  general  or- 
ders, in  which  he  recommended  all  the  military  in  Pkiria  to 
enlighten  the  citizens  upon,  what  be  termed,  the  false  reports 
circulated  on  the  subject. 

But  one  of  the.stroogest  confirmations  that  General  Piche- 
gru did  not  commit  suicide  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of 
tbe  individual.  Upon  this  point,  our  personal  knowledge  of 
him  gives  us  tbe  Ughest  degree  of  confidence.    Religion, 
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lortitude,  and  courage,  would  banish  from  his  mind  the  re- 
motest idea  of  such  an  act  of  impiety  and  cowardice.  The 
truth  is,  the  French  government  dreaded  the  publicity  of  his 
trial,  and  execution.  They  knew  with  what  dignity  he  would 
have  defended  himself;  with  what  firmness  he  would  public- 
ly have  reproached  the  people  of  France  for  their  servile  sub- 
mission to  an  abject  and  degrading  tyranny ;  with  what  he- 
jnbic  resolution  he  would  have  fallen  under  the  sword  of  despo- 
tism,  uttering  with  his  last  breath  a  pious  hope  for  the 
liberation  of  his  country.  These,  together  with  the  other 
circumstances  which  we  have  stated,  give  a  great  degree  of 
probability  to  the  conclusion,  that  General  Pichegru  was  put 
to  death  by  the  order  of  the  French  government. 

With  respect  to  his  conduct  in  conspiring  against  the  ex- 
istence of  an  established  government,  it  must  be  justified,  or 
condemned,  according  to  the  motives  by  which  he  was  ac- 
tuated. If  selfish  views  of  personal  interest,  or  the  desire  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  a  mere  faction,  induced  him  to  at- 
tempt the  subversion  of  the  French  government,  his  conduct 
merits  the  severest  reprobation  ;  but  if  the  liberation  of  his 
country  from  the  iron  dominion  of  barbarous  tyranny  was  the 
sole  motive  which  influenced  and  directed  his  proceedings, 
DOne  but  the  bigoted  enemy  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  can 
(insure  his  exertions  for  their  amelioration. 

A  short  time  before  the  death  of  General  Pichegru,  the 
consular  government  committed  an  act  of  the  most  sanguina- 
ry atrocity.  Under  the  prbtence  that  the  Duke  d'Enghien 
was  impficated  both  in  the  conspiracy  which  we  have  related,' 
and  in  that  of  which  Mehee  de  la  Touche  pretended  to  under- 
tnke  the  direction,  the  French  minister  for  foreign  al&irs 
tmnsmitted  to  Baron  Edelsbeim,  minister  of  the  elector  of 
Baden,  a  requisition  to  arrest  him  at  £ttenheim«  For  this 
purpose,  the  first  consul  ordered  two  small  detachments  of 
troops  to  repair  to  Ofienburg  and  Ettenheim,  to  seize  the 
duke,  and  some  emigrants  of  distinction.  General  Caulio- 
coort,  one  of  the  aides-de-camp  of  the  first  oonsal^  was  chary- 
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ed  with.tbe  e;(^autioo  of  these  orders.  The  troops  under  his 
cpounand  crossed  ike  Rhioe  during  the  night  of  the  'l4tb  of 
Marcb^  and  proceeded  through  Kehl  to  Ofifenburgh.  At  both 
of  these  pjlaoes  several  emigrants  were  arrested*  On  the  same 
night  another  column  crossed  the  Rhioef  and  directed  their 
march  to  Ettenheim,  whexe  they  arrested  several  persons^ 
among  whom  was  the  unfortunate  Duke  d'Enghien,  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  grandson  of  the  Prince  of  Conde. 
Thjs  gallant  Prince  was  immediately  conveyed  to  Paris,  under 
an  escort  of  a  party  of  gen  d'armes.  He  arrived  there  on  the 
evening  of  the  20th9  and  was  carried  to  the  Temple,  whenc« 
he  was  conducted  without  delay  to  the  castle  of  Vincennes. 

On  the  follQwing  day,  a  special  military  commission  wa3 
appointi^dt  in  virtue  of  a  decreq  of  the  French  governjaent 
passed  only  on  the  preceding  day,  expressly  for  this  important 
trial.  It  consisted  of  seven  members,  all  of  whom  were 
named  by  Murat»  brotlier-in-law  of  Bonaparte,  general  in 
chief,  governor  of  Paris,  and  commandant  of  the  fii;st  military 
division.  By  the  orders  of  Murat,  the  commission  was 
opened  at  the  castle  of  Vincennes,.  in  the  house  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  plfice,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  in  the  trial 
of  Louis  Antoine  Henri  de  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Enghieii.  Tbe 
commission  b^iog  opened^  the  president  ordered  tbe  officer 
appointed  to  conduct  the  accusation,  to  read  all  the  |wper$ 
lyhipb.  went  either  to  the  crimination  or  the  acquittal  of  tbe 
Duke  d'Enghien,  ^ter  tbe  reading  of  these  papers  was 
finished^  the  duke  was  introduced  by  the  guard,,  free  and.  un-^ 
fettered,  before  the  commission.  He  was  interrogated  by  the 
president .  respecting  the  points  contained  in  the  accusatioD. 
The  Duke  d'Enghiea  b  then  stated  to  have  entered  upon  his . 
defence.  But  in  what  state,  and  before  whom?  Harassed 
and  fatigued  by  the  great  length  of  the  journey,  performed 
without  an  interval  of  rest,  from  Ettenheim  to  Paris,  and 
dragged  almost,  immediately  after  his  arrival  before  a  military 
tribunal^  specially  appointed  under  the  direct  orders  and  in- 
fluence of  die  government,  in  conformity  to  a  new  law  passed 
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the  preceding  day  with  a  view  to  arm  that  govemoieDt  with 
more  extended  power,  and  render  the  members  of  the  conor* 
mission  the  abject  and  submissive  instruments  of  its  sangui- 
nary determination,  thb  amiable  prince  was  put  upon  his  trial 
for  life ;  and,  when  so  much  exhausted  as  scarcely  to  be  able 
to  keep  his  eyes  open,  was  required  to  defend  himself  before 
bis  predetermined  judges.  Having  concluded  his  defence, 
the  members  of  the  commission  were  asked  by  the  president, 
if  they  bad  any  further  observations  to  make.  They  all  re- 
plied in  the  negative.  The  Duke  d*£nghien  was  then  ordered 
to  be  taken  out  of  court,  and  reconducted  to  prison.  The  of- 
ficer who  had  conducted  the  prosecution,  and  the  auditors, 
were  ordered  by  the  president  to  withdraw.  The  court  hav- 
ing deliberated  for  some  time,  with  closed  doors,  on  the  re- 
spective charges,  the  president  put  the  question  on  each  of 
the  charges  separately.  The  members  delivered  their  opini- 
on in  succession ;  the  president  was  the  last  in  delivering  hit 
judgment.  The  result  was,  that  the  court  expressed  their 
unanimous  opinion  that  the  Duke  d*£nghien  was  guilty  of  all 
the  charges.  The  question  relative  to  the  punishment  to 
be  inflicted  was  afterwards  put  in  the  same  manner ;  when 
this  special  military  commission  unanimously  pronounced 
upon  him  sentence  of  death,  on  the  ground  of  his  being 
guilty  of  acting  as  a  spy,  of  correspondence  with  the  enemies 
of  the  republic,  and  of  conspiracy  against  the  external  and 
internal  security  of  the  state.  The  sentence  was  pronounced 
in  conformity  to  the  letter  of  the  existing  laws ;  and  orders 
were  gi\'en  to  the  officer  who  had  conducted  the  prosecution, 
to  read  this  sentence  to  the  Duke  d*Enghien,  in  presence  of 
the  guard  drawn  up  under  arms. 

Such  were  the  inauspicious  circumstances  under  which 
tVis  illustrious  but  ill-fated  prince  was  tried  and  condemned. 
It  was  not  even  permitted  to  conduct  this  mock-trial,  for  such 
it  must  in  truth  be  denominated,  where  its  publicity  might 
possiUy  have  excited  a  feeling  of  sympathy  and  regret.  By 
conducting  the  prosecution  at  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  all 
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publicity  was  in  reality  precluded.  The  choice  of  the  place 
of  trial,  the  arbitrary  appointment  of  the  members  of  the 
commission,  the  barbarous  precipitance  with  which  the  pro- 
secution was  conducted,  all  concur  to  corroborate  and  confirm 
the  suspicion  of  his  pre-deterrained  execution.  That  he  wa5 
not  guilty  of  some  of  Ihe  charges  exhibited  against  him,  suffi- 
ciently appears  from  the  letter  which,  on  the  15th  of  Febru- 
ary, precisely  a  month  before  his  arrestation,  he  addressed, 
through  general  Ecquevilly,  to  the  British  minister  at  Vienna, 
This  letter,  it  must  be  admitted,  substantiates  one  of  the 
charges  in  the  accusation ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  supplies 
the  strongest  evidence,  that  the  Duke  d'Enghien  bad  no  sort 
of  connection  with  any  individuals,  of  whatever  description, 
who  were  engaged  in  contemptible  and  impotent  plots  against 
the  government  of  France.  He  requested  to  be  employed  in 
open  warfare  against  the  enemy  of  his  family  and  of  thif 
country ;  and  if  taken  in  arms  would  have  merited  the  cle- 
mency of  a  generous  foe.  In  this  letter,  he  declares  that  the 
absolute  nullity  in  which  he  vegetates,  whilst  the  path  of  ho- 
nour is  open  to  so  many  others,  becomes  every  day  to  him 
more  insupportable;  and  he  wishes  to  give  to  the  British  go- 
vernment, whose  generosity  he  has  experienced^  proofs  of 
gratitude  and  of  zeal.  He  expresses  a  hope  that  the  English 
will  deem  him  worthy  of  combating  by  their  side,  and  will 
permit  him  to  share  their  perils  and  participate  of  their  glory. 
Entirely  devoid  of  all  private  interest  relative  to  his  cause,  his 
request,  he  says,  has  no  other  object  than  to  obtain  an  honour- 
able commission  in  the  British  army.  That  it  is  his  sacred 
duty  to  serve  till  death  his  legitimate  sovereign,  and  his  cause, 
he  acknowledges  in  the  most  explicit  terms;  but  he  also 
feels  it  to  be  a  dear  and  pressing  duty  to  serve  his  benefactors, 
and  to  prove  that  his  gratitude  is  as  deep  as  it  is  disinterestedr 
No  testimony  qan  furnish  a  more  complete  acquittal  from 
any  share  in  secret  conspiracies  against  the  government  of 
France,  than  this  description  of  the  inactivity  in  which  the 
diike  was  living  at  Ettenheim.    The  teistimony  b  the  oqor^ 
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satisfactory^  as  it  is  derived  from  a  private  confidential  letter, 
of  which  the  sincerity  of  the  terms  can  no  way  be  suspected. 
Who  can  blame  the  loyal  prince  for  the*  martial  zeal  which 
impelled  biro,  in  defence  of  the  cause  of  his  unhappy  expa- 
triated family,  or  in  order  to  serve  the  country  in  which  they 
had  found  an  hospitable  asylum,  to  seek  an  occasion  to  op^ 
pose  their  common  enemy  ?  A  life  of  inglorious  inaction  was 
incompatible  with  the  spirit  and  bravery  with  which  he  was 
animated.  Against  whom  then  was  he  to  enter  the  field } 
Surely  against  him  who  had  stripped  his  family  of  regal  ho- 
nours, and  prosecuted  war  against  the  nation  in  which  they 
received  protection  and  support.  That  he  would  have  gfori- 
onsly  distinguished  himself  in  arms,  is  sufficiently  attested  by 
the  heroic  and  magnanimous  fortitude  which  he  displayed  ia 
the  last  moments  of  his  existence.  The  sanguinary  precipi- 
tancy of  the  French  government  conducted  him  from  the 
theatre  of  his  insulting  trial  to  the  wood  of  Vincennes,  where, 
at  midnight  and  by  torch-light,  the  sentence  of  the  court  was 
executed.  It  has  been  said,  and  in  all  probability  with  truth, 
that  the  first  consul  was  afraid  to  entrust  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  to  Frenchmen.  Italians  were  therefore  employed 
to  perform  an  act,  at  which  the  French  soldiery,  under  a  pos- 
sible impression  of  sympathy,  might  have  revolted.  In  the 
presence  of  several  republican  generals,  he  met  his  fate  with 
the  most  undaunted  and  heroic  firmness.  This  melancholy 
event  excited  among  all  the  faithful  adherents  to  the  unfortu- 
nate race  of  the  Bourbons,  the  roost  deep  and  generous  inte- 
Test;  and  the  august  and  mournful  ceremony  of  a  solemQ 
mass  was  performed  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Patrick,  where  a  fxi* 
fieral  oration  upon  the  many  virtues  of  this  gallant  and  ami- 
able prince  closed  the  impressive  and  awful  scene. 
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JtOPOSAL  TO  eREATB  BONAPARTE  EMPEROR  OV  THE 
FRENCH— ORGANIC  SENATUS  CONSULTUM — PROTEST  OF 
LOUIS    XVIII. — SPEECH   OF    THE    EMPEROR    PREVIOUSLY 

TO  THE   CORONATION CEREMONY   OF  THIS   CORONATION 

AND    INAUGURATION. 


N  EITHER  internal  conspiracies,  nor  external  war^  appear  to 
have  in  the  least  diverted  the  mind  of  the  first  consul  from 
the  prosecution  of  his  .schemes  of  inordinate  ambition.— 
The  chief  magistracy  was  conferred  on  him,  in  the  first  iq* 
stance,  for  ten  years.    To  secure  the  permanent  exercise  of 
sovereign  power,  he  afterwards  obtained  an  extension  of  tUs 
supreme  authority  for  life.    The  executive  power,  altliough 
in  reality  concentred  in  himself,  was  apparently  divided  with 
two  individuals,  who  held  in  common  with  him  the  title  of 
consul,  qualified  with  a  slight  distinctive  denomination  of 
subordinate  rank.    Tlie  title  of  first  consul  was,  besides^  too 
simple  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  dignified  elevation 
to  which  he  had  been  raised   by  fortuitous  circumstances 
combined  with  his  oWn  exertions.    Equally  ambitious  of  un«> 
divided  power  and  titular  splendour,  he  aspired  to  imperial 
distinction.    Thus,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  revolution,  was  an  obscure  indivi- 
dual serving  in  the  armies  of  the  republic,  was  successively 
promoted  to  the  highest  niilitary  rank,  and,  after  having 
usurped  the  supreme  authority  of  the  state,  was  invested  with 
the  title  of  emperor  of  the  French  ! 

The  confening  on  Nopoleon  Bonaparte  the  rank  and  title 
of  '  Emperor  of  the  French,'  and  making  them  hereditary  in 
his  family,  according  to  the  laws  of  primogeniture*  was  first 
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agitated  on  the  Ist^of  Majr^  in  the  tribunate.  Curce  submit- 
ted a  proposition  to  this  effect.  Carnot,  with  singular  cou- 
rage, niaiotaining  an  unshaken  adherence  to  republican 
principles,  opposed  the  motion  made  by  Curee.  He  ascended 
the  tribune,  and  began  by  declaring  that,  in  opposing  the  mo- 
tion, he  should  endeavour  to  preserve  the  same  moderation  in 
delivering  his  opinion,  which  had  been  exhibited  by  other  tri- 
bunes in  Sttp|iorting  it.  He  referred  those  who  might  be  dis- 
posed to  put  a  bad  construction  on  his  sentiments,  to  the 
conduct  which  he  had  pursued  since  the  commencoment  of 
the  French  revolution.  With  respect  to  the  question  of  con- 
ferring on  Bonaparte  the  dignity  of  emperor  for  life,  and 
making  it  hereditary  in  his  family,  be  asked  if  it  was  to  grant 
the  first  consul  a  reward  for  his  services  to  offer  him  the  sa- 
crifice of  liberty  ?  He  demanded,  whether  it  was  not  to  de- 
stroy Bonaparte's  own  work,  to  make  France  his  private  patri- 
mony ?  He  had  voted  against  the  consulate  for  life,  and  he 
would  not  that  d^y  follow  a  different  course.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  pursue  consistency  of  conduct;  but  the  moment 
that  the  order  of  things  which  was  proposed  should  be  esta- 
blished, he  would  be  the  first  to  conform  to  it,  and  to  yield  to 
the  new  authority  proofs  of  his  deference.  He  wished  all 
the  membersi  of  the  community  might  follow  his  example. 
He  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  form  of  government 
proposed  to  be  established.  He  cited  a  number  of  examples 
from  the  history  of  Rome,  and  drew  as  an  inference  from 
tbem,-  that  a  government  by  one  individual  was  not  in  the 
tallest  degree  a  sure  pledge  of  its  stability  or  its  tranquil- 
lity. He  applied  the  same  inference  to  the  history  of  France, 
where  intestine  commotions,  and  civil  discords,  had  so  often 
existed  under  the  government  of  weak  or  unworthy  princes. 
After  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Bonaparte,  he  asserted,  had  the 
choice  of  confirming  the  republic,  or  of  establishing  a  mo- 
narchy ;  but  be  had  sworn  to  defend  the  former,  and  to  re- 
spect the  wishes  of  France,  which  had  made  him  her  guar- 
dian.   It  was  now  proposed  to  make  of  that  power  a  property. 
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of  which,  at  present,  only  tlte  administration  is  possessecl* 
The  Romans  were  most  jealous  of  their  liberty.  CamiUus, 
Fabius,  and  Ctncinnatus,  saved  the  republic  by  relinquishing, 
after  having  rescued  the  state,  the  power  with  which  they  had 
been  intrusted.  But  when  Cffisar  usurped  absolute  power, 
the  liberty  of  Rome  perished.  Citing  the  example  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  reserved,  he  said,  for  the  New  World 
to  shew  to  the  Old  the  practicability  of  national  liberty,  and 
the  rising  prosperity  of  the  people. 

He  then  asked,  whether  the  opinion  of  the  public  function- 
aries would  be  the  free  wish  of  the  whole  nation,  and  whether 
no  inconveniences  would  attend  the  expression  of  an  opposite 
sentiment  ?     He  demanded  if  the  liberty  of  the  press  would 
be  so  much  restrained  and  degraded,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
aible,  in  the  public  prints,  to  make  the  most  respectful  re^ 
monstrances  against  the  proposed  arrangement  ?     Consider- 
ing the  question  in  another  point  of  view,  he  asked  if  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Bourbons  at  all  involved  the  necessity  of  a  new 
dynasty ;  if  the  establishment  of  that  dynasty  would  not  place 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  general  peace ;  if  it  would  be  re- 
cognised by  foreign  powers ;  and  if,  in  case  of  a  refusal  to  re- 
cognise it,  arms  would  necessarily  be  resorted  to,  and,  for  an 
empty  title,  the  security  of  the  French  nation  endangered  ? 
The  existing  government,  he  observed,  had  other  means  of 
consolidating  itself.    The  means  of  this  consolidation,  in  his 
opinion,  consisted  in  adherence  to  justice.    By  this  remark, 
he  had  no  intentionto  make  any  particular  application,  or  to 
cast  any  blame  on  the  operations  of  government.    '  Is  liber- 
ty, then,*  he  exclaimed,  disclosed  to  man,  only  that  it  may 
never  be  enjoyed  ?     No  !  I  cannot  consent  to  regard  it  as  a 
mere  chimera ;  for  my  heart  tells  me  that  its  government  b 
easy.    I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  my  personal  opinion  to  the  in- 
terests of  my  country.    My  respect  for  the  law  will  remain 
unalterable/'     He  concluded  by  voting  against  the  motion^ 
expressing  at  the  same  time,  in  the  language  of  invective,  a 
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false  accusation  against  tkia  couatry,  whkk  he  cbafgrd  with 
meditating  universal  oppression. 

A  number  of  tribunes  supported  the  motion ;  but  their 
speeches  have  not  been  given  at  sufficient  length  to  furnish 
materials  for  any  particular  observations.  The  course  of  ar- 
gument which  tiiey  generally  adopted  was>  that  a  monarchical 
government  was  the  original  wish  of  the  French  nation  ait  the 
period  of  the  existence  of  the  constituent  assembly ;  that  the 
republican  revolutionary  governments  had  been  productive  of 
nothing  but  public  calamities;  and  that  permanent  tranquil- 
lity could  only  be  effectually  secured  by  intrusting  the  reins  of 
government  to  an  individual,  whose  merits  and  services  eo^ 
titled  him  to  the  dignity  of  supreme  ruler  of  the  French  na- 
tion. Among  those  who  supported  the  motion,  Fayard  ap- 
pears to  have  employed  several  arguments  of  considerable 
strengthi  blended  with  no  small  portion  of  that  fulsome  adu* 
latioo  which  characterized  all  the  speeches  on  this  subject 
with  the  exception,  however,  of  that  delivered  by  Camot. 

Fayard  commenced  his  speech  by  declaring  that  he  knew 

the  tiist  consul,  the  august  head  of  the  government,  had  the 

wishes  of  the  French  people.    The  pens  of  the  eloquent,  he 

said,  are  employed  in  celebrating  bis  glory,  and  "posterity,  the 

judge  of  great  men,  will  only  re<-echo  the  language  of  the 

sge  in  which  he  lived.     He  also  knew  all  the  rights  which  his 

eminent  services  gave  him  to  the  dignity  of  emperor,  and  to 

retain  it  hereditarily  in  his  family.    It  is  in  the  nature  of 

things,  he  asserted,  that  a  country  of  vast  extent,  whose  sectt<» 

rity  is  not  guaranteed  by  its  physical  position,  and  whose  rela- 

tioQS  with  its  neighbours  incessantly  menace  its  tranquillity, 

ought  to  be  governed  by  one  head.    Rome,  at  its  birth,  had 

kings,  because  the  states  which  surrounded  were  governed  by 

kings.    Rome,  after  conquering  her  neighbours,  expelled  the 

Viogs,  and  created  consuls.     When  her  power  exceeded  the 

limits  of  her  territories ;  when  she  had  to  combat  natkins  far 

removed  from  the  centre  of  her  dominions,  even  the  exceasive 

teve  of  liberty  could  pot  prevent  the  ruin  of  |b§  republic,  an4 
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emperors  were  elerated  to  the  throne.  The  tribune  then  n- 
marked,  that  Rome  would  have  been  happy  if  the  first  of  tJieir 
emperore  hat),  as  was  in  his  power,  made  the  governmcnc  he- 
reditary in  his  family.  The  scenes  whiuh  covered  the  ihrone 
with  blood,  the  wars  which  desolated  that  vast  empire,  and 
piecipitatfd  its  downfal,  would  not  have  sullied  the  page  of 
the  history  of  these  masters  of  the  world.  But  one  great  er-  . 
ror  led  to  dreadful  abuses.  On  the  ruins  of  a  monarch  de- 
stroyed, an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  a  monarchical  govern- 
menu  France  must  have  been  destroyed,  if  the  genius  of 
Bonaperte  had  not  created  the  consulship,  to  precede,  for  a 
few  years,  the  creation  of  the  imperial  dignity.  He  is  called ' 
to  this  elevated  post  by  the  liuanimous  wish  of  the  French  na* 
tion.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  if  empires  prosper 
under  a  great  mnn,  the  moment  which  deprives  them  of  his 
services,  menaces  some  dreadful  explosion,  if  the  same  mo- 
ment does  not  substitute  in  his  place  him  who  is  to  be  his 
successor.  It  is  then  that  ambition  becomes  inflamed,  and 
long  before,  ambition  prepares  in  secret  the  nteans  of  sup- 
planting rivals.  Long  disputes,  succeeded  by  civil  wars,  agi- 
tate the  minds  of  men,  disturb  for  ages  the  union  of  citizens, 
and  the  people  are  often  unable  to  see  who,  among  the  rival 
candidates,  is  most  worthy  of  the  sceptre  of  which  death  has  ■ 
bereaved  the  object  of  their  regret.  What  then,  he  asked,  can 
prevent  these  orders  ?  A  constitutional  law  which  fixes 
the  line  of  succession,  and  which  gives  to  the  family  of  the 
chief  a  new  dynasty.  This,  he  said,  was  the  oti^ect  of  the 
motion  under  discussion ;  and  he  assented  to  it,  under  the 
persuation,  that  if  the  empire  is  the  price  of  the  virtues  of  the 
great  man  who  is  called  to  the  imperial  dignity,  the  succes- 
sion to  it  by  the  family  guarantees  to  Fiance  ages  ofgtory 
and  repose. 

On  the  third  of  May  the  tribunate  passed  a  decree  confer- 
ring the  imperial  title  on  Bonaparte,  and  on  the  following  day 
laid  it  before  the  conservative  senate,  who  immediately  coin- 
oded  in  th*  measure.    On  the  ISih  of  May  the  senate^  ua- 
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Jerthe  presidency  of  Cambaceres,  the  seoofod  consul,  decreed 
the  organic  senafus  conmltunh  which  conferred  the  title  of 
emperor  on  the  first  consul,  and  established  the  imperial  digni* 
ly  hereditary  in  hjs  family.  After  the  close  of  the  sittings 
the  members,  accompanied  by  several  bodies  of  troops,  pro* 
ceeded  to  St.  Cloud,  to  present  the  organic  senatu^consultwn 
to  the  emperor.  Upon  their  arrival,  they  were  immediately 
admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  emperor,  when  the  consul 
Cambaceres  presented  to  him  the  organic  setiatm  consultunif 
and  addressed  him  in  a  speech  prepared  for  the  occasion.  He 
concluded  his  address  by  stating,  that  the  senate  entreats  his 
imperial  majesty  to  consent  that  the  organic  disposition^ 
should  be  immediately  carried  into  effect,  and  that,  for  the 
glory  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  the  republic.  Napoleon  might 
be  immediately  proclaimed  'Emperor  of  the  French/ 

To  this  address  the  emperor  replied  in  the  following  terms ; 
'  Every  thing  that  can  contribute  to  the  good  of  the  country 
is  essentially  connected  with  my  happiness.  I  accept  the 
title  which  you  think  necessary  to  the  glory  of  the  nation.  I 
submit  to  the  sanction  of  the  people  the  law  of  hereditary 
succession.  I  hope  France  will  never  repent  of  having  sur* 
rounded  my  family  with  honours.  In  all  cases,  my  spirit  will 
ceaae  to  be  present  with  my  posterity,  the  day  on  which  it 
shall  cease  to  deserve  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  great 
natioD/ 

Tbe  senate  was  afterwards  admitted  to  an  audience  of  her 
majesty  the  empress ;  upon  which  the  consul  Cambaceres  ad- 
dressed her  majesty,  on  the  part  of  the  senate,  in  a  speech 
conveying  the  honoage  of  its  respect,  in  terms  of  flattering 
congratulation. 

The  organic  unaius  eomuUum  was  then  proclaimed  by 
the  emperor.  His  imperial  majesty  nominated  to  the  digni- 
ty of  grand  elector  his  imperial  highness  prince  Joseph  Bona- 
parte ;  to  that  of  constable  his  imperial  highness  prince  lioiui 
^aparte ;  to  that  of  arch«chancellor  0f  the  empire  the  opn- 
v^  Cambaceres ;  and  to  that  of  arch-treasurer  iljie  popsii) 
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Lebraii.  The  arch-chancellor,  the  arch-treasurer,  the  con* 
^ble,  the  ministers,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  General  Dur 
xoc,  govertkoir  of  the  iof  pepal  palace,  took  the  oaths  before  the 
elllperor.  On  the  20th  of  May  the  emperor  decreed  the  foU 
;h)Wikig  generals  to  jt>e  marshals  of  the  empire:  Berthier,  Mu- 
1^,  Mtac^i  Joardan,  Massena,  Augereau,  Bernadotte,  Soult, 
Bimne,  Lasaes^  Mortier,  Ney,  Davoust,  and  Besaieres.  He 
ilso  decreed  the  title  of  marshals  of  the  empire  to  be  given  to 
At  following  senators :  -^  Kellermen,  ^jefebvre^  Perignon, 
Semirter. 

Shortly  after  the  rank  and  dignity  of  emperor  of  the  French 
.had  been  conferred  upon  Bonaparte,  Louis  XVIII.  issbed  a 
protest  against  his  assumption  of  the  imperial  title.  This 
|)n>test  was  dated  from  Warsaw ;  and  it  may  be  justly  re- 
garded as  a  smgular  instance  of  the  audacity  of  Bonaparte^s 
government,  that,  apparently  with  a  view  to  an  exhibition  of 
deflit^Ce,  it  caused  it  imtl^ediately  to  be  inserted  in  the  Mont- 
l^ur.  It  was  through  tbb  medrum  that  the  protest  was  first 
domntiunicated  to  the  pul^iic.  His  majesty  declares,  that,  in 
itsisumrog  the  title  of  emperor,  and  attempting  to  render  it  he- 
reditary in  his  family,  Bonaparte  has  put  the  se^r  to  his  urar- 
jMition.  Tins  new  act  of  revolution,  where  every  thing  from 
tts  origin  has  been  tiuH  and  void,  cannot,  bis  majesty  says, 
Weaken  his  rights ;  but  being  accoumabie  for  bis  conduct  to 
•U  sovereigns,  whose  rights  are  not  less  injured  than  htsowoy 
itnd  whose  thrones  are  shaken  by  the  dangerous  principles 
llrhich  the  senate  of  Parts  has  daral  to  publish^-^acoountable 
^6  France,  to  his  ianiUy,  and  to  his  own  honour,  he  should  coii- 
dder  himpeif  as  betraying  the  common  cause,  were  he  to  pre- 
serve silence  on  this  occasion.  His  majesty  then  declares,  iQ 
the  presence  of  dl  the  sovereigns  of  Etirope,  after  having  re- 
Hewed  his  protestations  against  all  the  *^legal  acts,  wbicli^ 
fkmi  the  opening  cf  the  states  general  of  France,  have  led  t6 
flte  itlarming  crisis  in  which  France  and  Europe  are  now  in- 
Volved,  that,  far  from  acknowledging  the  imperial  title  thajt 

)B0ti^k«rte  has  received  from  a  body  which  has  no  kgal  exis« 
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iffoet,  he  protests  as  weltagaiost  tbat  title  as  aU  tbeaiibseqaeiit 
acts  to  wMcb  it  may  ^ive  birth. 

On  the  9th  of  Jaly,  Bonaparte  isaufid  an  imperial  decree 
for  the  taking  of  the  oatfa,  the  coronation*  Mid  the  accessory 
ceremonies,  iu  the  Champ  de  3tars.    The  iMi  of  Bramaine 
(6th'  of  November)  was  the  day  appointed  for  this  i^Urpoae^ 
It  will  be  recollected  ithat  it  was  on  this  day  Bonaparte  for- 
merly  subverted  the  directorial  power,  and  established  upon 
its  rains  the  consular  focm  of  gavemment.    On  this  day  also^ 
the  signing  of  the  preliasinaries  of  peace  with  Great  Britaw 
was  celebrated  with  public  rejoicings.     In  order  to  give 
greater  solemnity  to  the  coronation,  the  pope,  notwithstand<» 
log  bis  advanced  nge  and  his  infirouties,  was  comooianded  at 
the  .oomsoencement  of  the  winter  to  pass  the  Alps,  in  order 
<p  perform  .the  ceiBmony  of  consecration.    Itvbas  been  geh6<> 
rally  reported,  ithat  bis  holiness  manifested,  on  this  occasi(Ai^ 
a  gi^t  degree  of  xelaotance.     Compulsion,  in  tb^  sbap^ 
of  the  alternative  either  of  retirement  or  of  consent,  was  re^ 
sorted  to«  The  pope  submitted.    In  the  early  part  of  Novem- 
ber iheVsft  jthe  Vatican,  and  proceeded  on  hi$  jouijiey  with  a 
splendid  t^tioue.    He  was  escorted  by  a  strong  guard  <tf 
Fjeb<^  troops,  and  two  .hundred  a^  fifty  French  hussiirs 
Mtte  jprdered  to  meet  him  on  the  frootiefd  of  the  French  tef- 
^tory.    The  cardinal  avefabishop  of  Paris  directed  prayers  to 
4ie  offsred  up  iaall  the  diurohesfor  the  prosperous  journey  . 
ef  pope  Pius  VII. 

Prevjoody  to  the. pope's  departure  from  Rome,  be  addressed 
an^dlocution  to  a.secret  consistory.  The  object  of  the  alio.*, 
-cution  was, to  state  to  the  venerable  brethren  of  whom  it. was 
composed,  tbat  his  .holiness  had  made  provision  for  the  admi- 
mstratioD,  duringbis  absence,  of  the  duties  of  the  papal  office. 
There  are  many  passages  in  this  address,  wbich^  without  fenced 
Goostfuction,  may  be  considered  as  strongly  indicating  the 
lelttctaiiee  of  the  pope  to  undertake  the  journey,  and  the  pre- 
sentiment which  he  entertained  that  he  should  never  return 
to  Boihe.     The  interests  of  religion,  and  sentiments  of 
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ititude  to  Bonaparte  for  the  re-establisbment  of  the  catho- 
I  religion,  by  the  coDcordet,  arc  represented  to  be  the  just 
d  momentous  causes  of  the  journey.  *  We  have  also,' his 
iiaess  says,  <  formed  great  hope,  that,  having  undertaken 
by  his  invitation,  when  we  shall  speak  to  him  face  to  face, 
ch  things  may  be  effected  by  his  wisdom  for  the  good  of  the 
tholic  church,  that  we  may  be  able  to  congratulate  ourselves 
having  perfected  the  work  of  our  most  holy  religion.' 
Circumstances  had  ariseo  which  made  it  necessary  to  defer 
e  ceremony  of  the  coionation  till  the  2d  of  December. 
ir)y  in  the  morning  of  the  first  of  December,  the  senate  pro- 
eded  in  a  body  to  the  Thuilleries,  where  they  were  presented 
Bonaparte  by  Joseph  Bonaparte  the  grand  electw.  To  use 
e  language  of  the  French  account  of  this  ceremony,  which, 
deed,  it  may  be  prc^r  fw  us  to  preserve  throughout,  the 
esident  Neufehateaa  addressed  hia  majesty  in  a  long  com^ 
imeotary  speech^  to  which  the  emperor  replied  in  the  fol- 
wing  terms : 

*  I  ascend  the  throne,  to  which  the  unanimous  wishes  of 
le  senate,  the  people,  and  the  aimy,  have  called  me,  with  a 
lan  penetrated  with  the  great  destinies  of  that  people,  whom, 
omthe  midst  of  camps,  I  fiist  saluted  with  the  name  of  great, 
ram  my  youth,  my  thoughts  liave  been  solely  fixed  upon 
lem ;  and  I  must  here  add,  that  my  pleasures  and  my  pains 
«  derived  entirely  from  the  happiness  or  misery  of  my  peo- 
e.  My  descendants  shall  lung  preserve  this  throne.  In  the 
imps,  they  will  be  the  first  soldiers  of  the  army,  sacrificing 
leir  lives  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  As  magistrates, 
ley  will  never  foi;get,  that  contempt  of  the  laws,  and  confu- 
on  of  the  social  order,  are  the  result  only  of  the  imbecility 
id  indecision  of  princes.  You,  lenBtws,  whose  counsels  and 
ipport  have  never  failed  me  in  the  most  difficult  circnm- 
ances,  your  spirit  will  be  tisnded  down  to  your  successore. 
«  ever  the  props  and  first  counsellors  of  that  throne,  so  n«- 
Mary  to  the  welfare  of  this  vast  empire.' 
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The  tribunate,  on  the  stme  day,  complimented  his  mieges- 
ty }  and  the  senate,  the  tribunale,  and  the  oouocil  of  %ta^ 
deli?ered  congratulatory  addresses  to  the  pope. 

The  ceremony  of  the  coronation  of  Bonaparte  was  perform^ 
cd  on  Sunday,  the  2d  of  December,  1804^.   The  military  de 


*  This  cereiuony  which  placed  a  new  dynasty  on  the  throne  of 
Fiance  is  thus  described  by  the  accurate  and  learned  Mt  Pinfcerton, 
who  was  then  at  Paris : — *  The  weather  was  remarkably  favourable,  con- 
lidering  the  time  of  the  year  5  bat  Bonaparte  is  proverbially  happy  in 
this  respect,  and,  after  long  rains,  he  has  only  to  appear  on  the  parade, 
according  to  the  good  people  of  Paris,  to  restore  sunshine.  It  was  said 
with  exquisite  beauty  of  an  ancient  hero. 

O  nimium  dilectt  Deo  !  cut  militat  aether, 
Et  conjurati  veniunt  ad  eltunca  ventx  f 

The  rearing,  of  the  cannon  at  the  Invalids  set  all  Paris  agog  at  an  car« 
ly  hour,  yet  the  streets  were  not  so  crowded  as  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  Parisian  love  of  any  thing  like  a  show,  many  having 
apprehensions  of  suffering  in  the  press,  and,  in  their  eyes,  the  ghosu  o( 
those  who  had  perished  on  a  similar  grand  occasion  under  the  monarchy, 
seemed  to  hover  around  J  Yet  there  were  empty  windows  even  on  the 
«)uays  ;  and  a  goldsmith  said  that  he  could  have  placed  eight  more  per- 
sons in  his  first  floor.    The  streets  were  lined  with  soldiers,  leaving 
loom  for  a  depth  of  three  or  four  persons,  behind  their  ranks.    The 
ends  of  the  streets,  entering  into  those  of  the  procession,  were  secured 
by  cavalry,  behind  whom  appeared  groups  mounted  on  tables  and  lad-* 
ders.    Some  of  the  houses  towards  Notre  Dame  were  hung  with  tapes- 
try, or  festoons  of  artificial  flowers.    The  grand  western  gate  of  the  ca- 
thedral was  decorated  with  some  taste,  and  a  sort  of  harmony  preserved 
with  the  rest  of  that  goihic  fabric.    Under  a  temporary  arcade  were 
paintings  in  cameo  of  the  chief  cities  of  France.     A  long  festoon  of 
green  leaves,  perhaps  laurel,  was  rather  frivolous ;  but,  above,  an  ob- 
ject, simple  enough  in  Itselfj  impressed  ideas  of  majesty.    For  from  the 
battlement  between  the  two  towers,  that  is  precisely  over  the  grand 
gate,  was  suspended  a  crimson  gonfanon  with  the  eagle  of  gold,  which 
sometimes  reposed,  and  sometimes  gently  unfolded  its  length  before  the 
wind.     As  the  form  of  this  standard  is  ancient,  it  was  in  strict  concord- 
ance with  tht  venetable  edifice,  and  its  form  recalled  the  days  of  chival- 
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putntions  assembled  at  six  o'clock  to  the  morniog^  and  pro-* 
ceeded  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  by  seven.   The  deputa-« 
tions  from  the  diflfenent  tribunals  of  justice,  and  the  faoction«-« 
aries,  iovited  by  the  emperor,  met  at  the  Palace  of  Justice  at 

%  * 

ry,  ia  which  military  power  was  predorn'mant,  aa  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. 

'  The  great  modem  general,  always  thinking,  with  Othello,  of  the 
tented  fields  seems  to  prefer  the  appearance  of  a  tent  to  any  other. 
Hence  the  poriieo  at  Malmaison  is  in  the  form  of  a  tent,  supported  with 
spears^  and  his  favourite  room  resembles  the  inside  of  a  tent,  hung  wich 
painted  trophies  of  the  arms  of  various  nations.  On  this  solemn  occa-* 
aion  a  large  and  b^h  tent  was  ejected  at  the  door  of  the  archbishop** 
palace,  under  which  the  emperor  alighted  with  his  train.  The  ceve* 
mony  of  the  coronation  was  performed  on  a  platform  erected  in  the 
middle  of  the  chnrch,  waa  very  splendidj  and  accompanied  with  ex- 
cellent music.  The  streets  throi:^  which  the  procession  pasted  and 
returned  were  covered  with  sand  -,  but  the  garden  of  the  Thuitleries, 
which  had  already  suffered  considerably  by  the  proceuioo  to  the  Inva- 
lids, in  order  to  distribute  the  badges  of  the  legion  of  honour,  was  greatly 
injured  on  this  occasion ;  the  gravel  walks  being  torn  up  by  the  nume- 
rous carria^  and  cavalry.  The  order  was  very  exact,  and  I  did.noir  • 
hear  of  any  accident.  The  emperofs  coach  was  not  greatly  admired, 
being 'in  the  light  modern  style,  while  the  imperial  crown  on  the  top 
was  extremely  heavy;  it  was  drawn  by  eight  fawn-coloured  horsey 
from  Hanover,  decked  out  with  feathers  and  bunches  of  ribbons;  and 
the  traces  roust  have  been  more  ornamental  than  solid,  for  it  was  sai^ 
that  in  the  street  St.  Dennis  one  of  them  having  broken,  the  procession 
was  obliged  to  stop  half  an  hour  before  it  could  be  railed.  All  the 
other  coaches  were  simply  painted  green,  with  brown  mantles  on  the 
doors.  uBnt  Bonaparte,  though  a  great  eharacter,  has  some  failinp 
which  rather  belong  to  ^  little  mind,  such  as  an  avarice  of  ambition^ 
a  covetonsness  of  power  that  wi^  permit  no  splendour  but  his  own ;  and  ^ 
knows  not  how  much  greater  it  is  to  give  than  to  enjoy  J  In  short, 
here,  as  upon  other  occasions,  there  was  the  emperor  and  hu  traio. 

'  I  forgot  to  mention,  that  when  the  pope  left  the  Thuilleries,  he 
was  preceded  by  an  ecclesiastic  mounted  on  a  mule,  and  bearing  a.rich 
crosier.  This  part  of  papal  ceremony  had  far  better  have  been  omitted 
in  such  a  laughing  city  as  Paris,,  for  the  poor  priest,  who  bore  in  his 
countenance  and  face  no  small  marks  of  imbecili^,  was  besides  so 
daunted  and  overawed  by  the  excessive  splendour  of  the  military  pomp. 
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seven,  and  walkfed  to  the  church,  where  they  trrived  before 
.eight.  They  were  succeeded  by  the  senate,  the  coancil  of 
state,  the  legislative  body,  and  the  tribunate.  Each  of  tbeao 
bodies  was  escorted  by  a  body  of  cavalry.  The  diplomatic 
corps  had  a  place  assigned  them  in  tli«  church.  The  pop^ 
left  the  Thuilleries  at  nine  o'clock,  attended  by  his  retinoet 
,and  at  ten  the  departure  of  the  emperor  from  tiie  palaee  was 
.announced  by  a  discharge  of  artillery. 

that  all  the  soUiecy,  who  itood  four  deep,  bant  into  one  torrent  of 
laoghter,  which  roared  fro(n  the  Thaiileries  to  Notre  Dame,  to  the 
.great  discomBture  of  his  Holiness,  who  must  have  intensely  felt  that 
pftris  was  nqt  the  shripe  of  papal  veneration.  There  being  soon  after 
at  the  theatre  de  Vaudeville  a  piece  represented,  in  which  strange  and 
Anustic  animals  appeared,  a  lou(l  cry  arose,  ^*The  pope*s  mule!  the 
p5pe*8  mole !" 

'  That  part  of  the  Bo^levarfls,  tl^roogh  which  the  procession  passed, 
was  illuminated  with  yew  trees  and  orang^t   that  is  triangular  and 
round  frames  of  lamps.    The  return  to  the  palace  was  the  most  splen- 
did period  of  the  procession,  the  garden  being  suddenly  illuminated  in 
a  new  and  most  brilliai^t  maniier.    Four  arcades  of  wood,  about  forty 
feet' in  height,  had  been  disposed  in  such  a  maniicr,  as  with  the  back 
front  of  the  palace  to  form  a  square  of  illumination,  like  a  magical  cas- 
tle in  a  fairy  tale;  and,  besides  the  novelty  of  other  parts,  festoons  of 
coloured  lamps  were  suspended  between  the  treey  of  the  great  avenue. 
The  illumination  of  the  houses  was  penurious,  being  con6ned  to  those 
occupied  by  placemen.    This  is  generally  the  case  at  Paris,  where  the 
inhabitants  do  not  put  candles  in  their  windows  as  in  Londo|i,  but 
plaoe  little  earthen  taocers  of  oil  or  greese  on  their  balcoDies,  or  prqject* 
Ing  ledges  of  their  houses.    In  Paris  it  is  an  illumination  of  palstcea, 
bridges,  and  public  edifices ;  in  London  an  illumination  by  the  people: 
and  never  can  be  observed,  at  the  French  capital,  that  universal  blaze 
which  tinges  the  very  clouds  with  flame.     What  are  called  Bengal 
fires,  in  the  direction  of  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  were,  I  believe^ 
fCBsels  so  disposed  ss  to  emit  vivid  flames  at  certain  intermls;  but 
though  1  looked  eveiy  where  I  could  not  pereeive  tfaeb  effect.    1  heai4 
BO  Acclamations ;  and  I  was  told  that  none  were  perceivable  except  up- 
on one  of  the  quays.    It  would  have  been  better  to  have  bought  them; 
bot  Bonaparte  has  learned  to  entertain  a  supreme  contempt  fbr  the  pd« 
pular  voice.    Who  can  blame  him  ?    Has  not  this  popular  voice  been 
iiihanoQred  widi  acclamations  to  Marat  and  Robesptere  ?' 
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:  The  pope  and  the  emperor,  instead  of  going  directly  to  the 
ehurch  of  Notre  Dame,  repaired  to  the  archiepiscopal  palace ; 
where  his  holiness  pronounced  the  usual  prayers,  while  the 
emperor  put  on  the  imperial  robes.  They  afterwards  v^ent 
in  splendid  procession  to  the  church.  The  coronauon  orna* 
mente  of  Charlemagne  were  borne  before  Bonaparte,  and  he 
was  preceded  by  Marshal  Serrurier,  carrying  the  ring  of  the 
empress  upon  a  cushion ;  Marsha)  Moncey,  with  a  basket  to 
receive  the  mantle  of  the  empress ;  Marshal  Murat,  with  the 
empress's  crown ;  the  empress,  with  the  imperial  mantle,  sup« 
ported  by  the  princesses ;  Marshal  Kellerman,  carrying  the 
crown  of  Charlemagne ;  Marshal  Perignon,  the  sceptre  of 
Charlemagne ;  Marshal  Bernadotte,  the  collar  of  the  emperor; 
General  Beauharnois,  his  majesty's  ring ;  Marshal  B^rthier, 
the  imperial  globe ;  and  the  grand  chamberiain,  the  basket  to 
receive  the  mantle  of  the  emperor.  Bonaparte  then  entered 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  with  the  crown  previously  placed 
on  his  head  by  himself.  It  has  been  said  that  in  this  he  imi- 
tated Charlemagne.  But  this  is  not  accurately  stated ;  for, 
according  to  Gibbon,  after  the  celebration  of  the  holy  myste- 
ries, pope  Leo  the  third  suddenly  placed  a  precious  crown  on 
the  head  of  the  emperor,  and  the  dome  resounded  with  the 
acclamations  of  the  people  :  *  Long  life  and  victory  to  Charles, 
the  most  pious  Augustus,  crowned  by  God  the  great  and  pa* 
cific  emperor  of  the  Romans  !* 

l*he  imperial  throne  and  the  altar  were  equi-distant  from 
the  centre  of  the  church  of  Ndtre  Dame.    On  the  imperial  ^ 
throne  was  seated  the  emperor  in  his  drnaments.    The  em- 
press,  on  his  right  hand,  was  seated  a  step  lower,  in  an  arm- 
chair.   The  princesses  were  on  her  right  hand.    On  th6  left 
hand  of  the  emperor ,  but  two  steps  lower,  were  seated  th#' 
two  princes,  with  the  two  dignitaries  of  the  empire  at  their  left 
hand.    The  throne  on  which  the  pope  was  seated  was  raised- 
near  the  altar.    At  the  moment  their  majesties  entered  the 
porch,  the  pope  descended  from  his  throne,  and,  advancing  tor 
the  altar^  sung  Fetd  Creator.    The  emp^K)r  and  epipre^ 
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then  said  prayers  tspon  tlieir  cushions,  and  were  Immlisteif 
divested  of  ttieir  inperial  ornattients.  The  graod  elflotdr  took 
off  the  down  from  his  im^ty's  head  $  the  afdt-ehaboelM 
took  firon  him  the  band  of  justice ;  other  grand  qlBcers  strips 
ped  him  of  the^  imperial  mamlei  while  he  himself  drew  hia 
sword,  and  delivered  it  to  the  constable  of  the  empire.  {i| 
the  mean  time,  theemprossf's  attendaiits  took  from  her  ihe 
imperial  mantle  and  oroanlieots ;  wfai^h^  with  all  the  other 
iisignia  were  placed  upon  the  altar,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
4)ons6crat«d  by  the  pope. 

Then  MIowed*  tlie  oevemoiiy  of  inaogurAtibni  The  gimA 
almoner  of  Pranoe,  with  the:fifst  of  the  Fren<dh  eafdiisalg  said 
uAhithops^  eantected  iheir  itnperial  majestic  from  the 
dtfone  to  the  losit  oTthe  iUW,  <here  to  nsceiir^  the  sacral  uno^ 
rioii.  His  JMriioeBSt  bestoMd  a  triple  tmcttod  bonbon  the  em 
petfor  and  on  th^empMS  ;^^^^Hie  on  the  head^  the  dthtfr  two  on 
the  hands.  ^  ^  AAer  htfrinf  ireceived-  the  Mwcioi^s^  tlwy  wtrcf  ae* 
eondncteA  ((> 4he  thaone^  wjieo^  the  pope  perfbniKd  tbe'iaiissi 
Hb^kotinasB  then  said  fkyest  ie^mMtely  otei' ibdc|i  (Wwns( 
andovet  the-iMUitlefs,  thb  sde^itfasy'  anft^the-hlsMt  ^^  Josttot^ 
3i¥kc»  tbesedn^rial'  onian^is  wer^  coosediaaBd^  ib^^eaii^ 
for  pat  them  on  again;  and  hfierwards'pliNMMkttoeMiwnlon 
the  head  i^fth^  empressi  '  Afte»  this^  thevp^pa)  pmt^^'bf 
tbe  master  of  the  ceremonies,  foHowed  tk#  emp^r^  Arowi  tba 
alter  to  bis  tbtone;  where,  after  pronoiiddng 'a  fVmy«r,  Mi 
kiswd  the  emperor  on:  the  ebeak^  andicried  atood^  i^  the  jiudt^ 
dice,  >  J^hnU  iif^&rutcr^in^'^iemtm  /*  mi  the^  andi^iiot 
exeiaimed,  *  Vkf^  Vetttpei^pur  f  vivtth9iptrairiet<r  .  'Th^^ 
pope  was  then  recondudtid^tO'the  altd#  1^  the  master  of^  ^e 
ceremoaieav  At  the  elefaii<6tf  ^  the*  tuost^  itk^  grartd  eteeft>» 
s|ain  took  the  cro#n  offtfaehead'of  ihj^  mttpttoii  ••     '  <    'it 

At  the  agm»  Pei^  the 'grand  alittooei>  r^oeiv^d  tha  hisa  ^ 
peace f^ow  bis  holiness,  and  oartied it  tsotbeir  imperial 'ma^ 
jesties.  Tha  empeior  then,  with  the  croWi^  upon  bk  ^hiiad^ 
aad  his  hand  upon  the  gospel,  pronounced  the  doiooatioft  oath 
la  a  firm  tone  of  vdct.  The  chief  herald  at  arab  di^h  toinSy 
10  2  M 
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|imIiinfilt-Tr<TbeiQoai  glonou^  #id  mo9t  tmgmi  empom 
MipQlflOB  emptror  of  tb^  Fr«n<^b»  i$  erovmed  t^i  «iith(OB^d» 
Ij^^iiifo  tbe  emperor.'     Tbe  aiidienoe  4gaia  exolwQvly 

^iwnmdi}o«Mi€4d  the  coconatiqn  md  eatJuEMipg  oCjtbeU'  iM^ 

./TlK09th:W4i)  preimti»d  bj  tb^|ii«Aid^i)t  of  thei  6«Mt^  «l? 
UAiedf  bf  tbe  |«i^id€»i  jof  tbe  lepiilAtMrQ  b^idy  aod  of  tbf  tin 

and  state,  and  returned  to  the  archiepiaeppul  gd^M^  Wbod 
tb^jr  had  KrriYindi  Ib0^ppp4  M^nmiQ^icted  by  bis  «]jrigy>  and 
tfai  prieiNM«OQ'iseti«rii«d: iQ^  OMriy  tbeipi%cedii)g;^dan  . :   . 

0«f  thecfiiHawiog.dtJV  tbe.h^vaiUk  lil  tm^  |nMMM 
thnweh.  «U  tb&  ptioaip^l^neis.fif. tfci^.#ic|^  mi il$tiabfsMit!^ 
gmit  ^MMlHy  of  flMdids;/^  diflfc^  f ki^r  4«(ltmM  t>  cmh 
aiMKX'4M;tf]^:p9lNHMti(^  .oiieL«id«  of ,tih*i m^lHiA^ 
iMpcior  imi^pBtaMle^.l^^  tb«  CsftWM 

miybtUb  Ifgcfid  s  <;^tfyQ(60fii£fl|p^        i9a4bt4'4i»»i:im 

Ivnmi^tioifciil.lifigtlrotfbHiif^  JA  tbi»  BMbxiim<iiomtff^*«^ 

oji^jMdbdi^lratBMPiiowlii^i^ 

i:  .If.«kft€«riiKMed:wiflpiM  1^^     nrffjtttHPi  bic^qbtalBddii  dn 

wMffffi^  irilNy{biiy«iPtiiddmii  qoc  Hitim^t  eoQugb  t«)mMP^ 
thb/'p^iifii^  *h«.^9Uii»;  «i[ftb«..Bourhm9  i^  «(90wlf 4i.it  vnUibct 
OMplf  i»lf  7  4  atfuiik.  iMveiiii  ti«Qi0ppivb»T%(M5*.  mAk  {« 
4iflkilti;to«iijr  wUch.wUiiKeviai;.;^  pnHrenosiM 

iffjWlty  tpi>flpttUiMiii«^  tbat  ki. iikiMy  s«lrt^d>; .k  koriy 
wlip^F:i»QPArQbjF  4toatt.b0  «dmii)MG«dby  «|i!fi)d?fiunilyt;0[Q 

tived  from  itf  4MiVii^y'9  i«lM<nfQrifl^O)ftliltes».it%|]£iii:  t^ 

«b«9(irityrpf  pA»t  tnimi.  da»^  a  d«gie^afirfqiej|t&0io:tbat 
singles  cifq^iH^taeK^  ;  «  ^^>> »  Bwb;^  «,  bfftMtt  ni^Pii^ ^iit« 
0iitte>  thoiig^ Jn^gmS<wm j«  thcmAfJviM  btADtnffveQ«8iM 

>is  JMi9lPhi^49f  tb#oM  1^or|4  ^^MeAlbeji  fiqgMi 

:  ci 
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from  heaven,  in  order  to  reconcile  men  to  their  noveky  on 
earth ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  royal  family  in  Europe  whose  an* 
cestors  cannot  be  traced  back  through  fifty  or  sixty  genera- 
tions ;  for  their  ^rogenitojs,  if  not  royal,  were  noble,  and  had 
been  so  from  remote  antiquity.  A  babd  of  robbers,  sprung 
from  the  lowest  of  society,  who  should  call  themselves  kings 
ami  prhices,  ml^  be  feared,  tanked  at,  Md  1lroMi1^petf> 
but  they  could  never  bb  respected.  'Oil  xhd  oithif  lAnd,  the 
daims  of  merit,  added  to  official  tank,  c^b  neter  be  deapbed 
for  want  of  noble  origifi,  they  Atthe  thdfi*  respect  (totA  tMeir 
evident  ntlHiy,  saut^tkmed  by*  the  reicM)  ttfid  itot  by  th^  ftlly 
of nrankf nd.  How  rlActitbui  indst'H  set  tf  S«lf-cfeat6d  kUigs 
tad  princes  appear  who  daitai  a  Mttfe  dnMy  ftuppDhed  b)r  |tare- 
judices,  without  having  any  of  those  prejiidi^teittthetfft^r; 
they  may  be  feared,  but  fear  is  a  treacherous  guardian  of  se- 
(Hirity  1  if  tbey  wish  to  be  k»vtd»  tiny  mifBt  Mflk  I^Uitt  ikA 
virtHfS)  real»  and  not  pretendedi  The  MwlyHtfsonMd  digohir 
of  Booaparttf  a^dtis  fkinity  has  tii»o  iiSk^tkB  to  eontadi 
uritb,  tto  want  of  pr^udtoc^  add  the  vnml  of  virfM>  aiii 
these»  time  aliHSe  can  oveitfmie*  If  k  paaaaa  ^akHfinm 
the  fifst  poaaelaoe  to  anottaer,  it  iMy  take  rM  mi  flauriaM 
but  if  it.oaMot  bear  the  fiiat  titnsmiaBBoni  it  wW  Ml  ntver 
again  to  be  raisedt 
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pWAPARIV  CHOSIOf  KljNG  OF  ITAl«Y*--C£aSMONy  OV  I|l« 
CORONATION  AT  iai^N-<-UNiTJB9  GJiNOA  TO  FRANCE— r 
«  ^U»  PROPOSAl.  OF  PSACS  IfADIK  TO  ^RI  FAIN-^^RBATf 
,  .OF  CONCBRT  BBTWRK19  TOR  COURTS  OF  ^NOQN,  PBTBRS* 
.  '  BURGy  AND  9TOCKHOiJ€r!rACCBDI^  TO  BY  TUB  CABINXV 
,     OF    VlBNUr A -^  GRAND    CBWBRATION    OF    BOMAPARTB'^ 

^  BIRTa-DAY  by.thb.frbnch  aiuubs-i-hi;i  frbpara- 

.     TIONS    ROB    WAR* 


t  » 


BONA'PAItTE,  whose  authcirity  was  now  altn<Bt  unbomkled, 
^o^  fiom  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  events,  secon<M  by 
liis  Own  extraordinary  rigour  and  address,  had  attained  the 
loijptffiri  <)igiMty,  wfts  not  disposcfd  fb  remain  fliatMed  With  the 
tranquU  enjoyment  of  power.  He  was  still  infloenced  by  th^ 
aaiiht!  restless  and  enterprising  spirit  wliich  had  mailced  every 
!tcep  th  hiis  inngidar  cihreer.  His  adiUtion  was  not  of  sd  oidi- 
naiy  character.  The  contemplation  of  his  force,  the  rsool- 
lection  of  what  he  bad  al^ady  achiered,  led  him  to  aiaa-  at 
aomething  much  beyond  the  scope  of  common  mioda.  He 
was  desirous,  it  is  said,  of  being  distinguished  among  thegveat 
Dames  of  history,  as  a  conqueror  and  a  legblator;  asone^rbo 
bad  determined  the  destinies  of  Europe,  and  imprinted  a^ew 
^brm  and  character  upon  the  nations  of  ^h$ch  it  is  composed. 
Nothing  was  allowed  to  interfere  wHh  the  prosecutiOD  of  this 
great  object.  He  pursued  his  mareh  with  jth^  most  inflexi- 
ble preseverence,  equally  regardless  of  the  principles  of  jus» 
tice,  the  obligation  of  ti^aties^  an<i  the  interests  and  repose  of 
Ae  people,  whom  the  inscmtable  decrees  of  Providence  had 
submitted"  to  his  sway.  Unfortunately  for  the  happiness  and 
tranquillity  of  the  worJd»  his  power  and  the  talents  by  ii%ic|^ 
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k  was  directed  were  <!orrespoDdf  nt  to  the  magiHtade  of  hkl 
deaigns«  The  cabinets  of  Europe  observied  wkb  indigD«liM 
and  alarm  the  system  which  prevailed  in  his  cotioeils^;  but 
they  were  kept  io  awe  by  the  contemplatioo  of  \i\s  force,  and 
by  the  recollection  of  former  disasters.  He  observed  ami 
profited  from  this  general  supineness  and  timidity^  and  adr 
^vaneed  ftx>m  one  act  of  usurpistion  to  another,  without  49ppost^ 
'  rion,  and  almost  without  complaitit.  .  *.  ,^  s 

-    The  establishment  of  the  nefw  empire  of  the  F#ench;  and 
^ke  elevation  of  Bonaparte  to  the  imperial  dignity,  tiw  fol** 
lowed  by  a  comespondent  alteration  in  the  govemmentof  th^ 
Italian  republic.    Several  considerations- contributed  to^  this 
change*    It  might,  perhaps,  be  supposed^  that  the  humble 
office  of  president  was  degrading  to  tlie  nvoesty  of  the  ^Ihpe* 
ror.    The  adipinistration  of  a  monarchy  was  more  simple^  and 
i^qo^ed  Jess  deliqacy  qf  managenoent  than  a  jre|»ibU<,  in 
JwMeby  •  ho^rer  coodelled^  a  striking  incooaistency  must^for 
«vier  uipptmr  between  the  fiocms  of  popular  proceedings  and  (die 
abaolute  anthorijty^  thAohief,    But  above  all,  it  was  a^iait 
.0f  the  policy  and  the  ambition  of  Bonapwrte,  not  miar^  to 
fmsesst  hot  to  be  enabled  to  transmit  bis.  ppw^;  and  tb^ 
aatablisbment  of  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession,  which 
.seamed  involved  Jn  the  yery  idea  -of  mioiftr<chy>  was  witb  dif^ 
fimHy  fnnoacileable  to  a  republic. 

:    IPiofd^r  to  prepare  tba  way  for  tbe  accomidi^blnent^^llll* 

lil^ett,  k  was-  pb^erved  that  the  constitution  establidied  at 

.i^ypns  iras:a  tiiere  tempopuy  arrangement,  and  designed  m^ 

:  to  answer  no  immediate  exigenc]^;  tba(  it  had  alwaiti  hiwi 

.ial^oded  tbfit  tbc  system  should  be  revised  n^  sotyn.as  the  n- 

tofrtiop  of  Euiopf  and  of  baty  would  penoiif^i   .That<perie4 

bad  at  length  ^arrived,  and  it  was  proper  to  take  immediate 

in^asiires  fyv  the  acoomplishment  of  llus  in^ctant  object. 

•The  vioe-president  of  the  ItaUan  repiiblic,  Meki^  the  meos* 

>  ^)i>ef«  o{  die-cofisulta  of  state,  and  the  deputies  of, the  coUeges, 

.snsdjthe  irc^tituted^hodies,  had^epair^  to  Pads  for  the. pur- 

•   90^  of  aiteqdmg  at  (be  wperial,  coroQ^ti{H&.    Bonapa|tl^  «f- 
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littei  to  eoMider  tbi«  etilbassy  aB  the  Tegal  repres^ntati\r6  und 
mgm  of  the  ItHHan  repuiilic^  He  therefore  ordet<e4  the  meo^ 
kHfB  to  ttseniUe  for  the  purpose  of  comidering>  i\ve  state  of 
Aiehr  go^rernment  and  laws^  and  directed  them  to  suggest  soch 
ilter^kmii  Mdlmprovements  as  the  situation  of  the  country 
might  appear  to  require.  After  a  decent  interval  of  delibera- 
tloo,  It  was  determined,  thatthe  repuMicati  form  of  govern- 
ment was  ill-calculated  for  the  interest  and  happiness  of  the 
j^e^ple  of  Italy;  that  it  became  requisite,  therefore,  a^  a  pre-  / 
Kfliinary  measure,  that  it  should  give  place  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  that  Bonaparte  should 
be  entreated  to  accept  the  sovereignty. 

The  members  of  the  deputation  requested  to  be  admitted  to 

«  public  audience,  an<!r  this  application  was  immediately 

granted.    Upon  tite  appointed  day,  Bonaparte,  ^at«d  upon 

«he  inap«i$Bt  thmne,  and  attended,  according'to  the  eeretlio^ 

nJkkX  of  the  new  empire,  gave  orders  for  the  adiini^6n  ^ftti^ 

Mttti^  depatiea.    They  were  introduced  by  the  graod  maMar 

itrf  ihe  c^^tnooies;  and  the  result  of  their  labours  wis  eom*- 

<ititinieated  fai  a  stONlled  oration  by  tlie  vice-president  M^lzf. 

'Ifhe  topics  were  suflieiently  Obvious*    T%e  coOatitutkm  cf 

'hftpas  was  merely  provincial,  and  a  diange  bad  booomo  nt^ 

'eoasary>ini  order  to  imt^tt  the  repose  and  the  happin^^a  of  Ilal^. 

The  subject  had  been  mataiyrfy  and  anxiously  OOOsldeliea* 

irfPlie  'Superior  advantages  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  t^^ere 

:osiHibli8bed,xaB  well-  by  eiiperiencfe  as  by  the  d^ucdons  df 

'imMi^    Hie  sovereign  himself  waa  designated  by  every  m#. 

timeni  of  gratitude,  of  confidence,  and  afleetion.  '^T^tiga 

tbets  sire,'  said  the  orator,  ^deign  to  perfect  the  wish  of  the 

'Msembly,  over  which  I  have  the  honour  to  preside.    The 

'^interpreter  of  all  the  sentiments  which  animate  the  hearts  of 

the  italiin  dtitens,  bringi^  to  you  in  this  wish  the  most  sin- 

teie  homage.    It  will  report  to  them  with  joy,  that  in  accept- 

.  ii%  it  you  will  have  doubled  the  strength  of  the  ties  which 

bind  you  tonhe  preservation,  the  defence,  and  tly  prosperity 

of  the^ltalian  empire.  Yesj  sire^  you  wished  that  the  Italian  IrO- 
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IfMk  sboaM  ^xi9t,  am^iilMB  extaled.   yn^Miiit  tb'e  Itf ISitf 
teMffaby  ftkmU  be  lappy^  Mid  it  skftll^e^flP^''  8M«fMtt0  #M^ 
ctiHy^fiimHlail  qpon  to  yitldlo«he#igb«iftRM«MPiatfei«^ 
the  linens  of  Italf.  •  After  t  ^hertpaisa,  Wt«frtied  to  (Mi 
address  of  the  vice-president.     He  remindtri-^  'depWiM 
ibM'  tir^liifi  their  cotforry  wis  indebted  fbr  ^(^t>rt^aBM'^itt- 
UUiaettt  of  if»  iikhfendM^os^  and  he^kjWfliie^'U^flief 
intareati'Wtiidi  be  li6d  alvmps  lakMi  in  the^Mftt^^iir  ih^i^ 
pel^tioi  :  ^Wbeo  atLjroiR/  lie add<^ ^ yOii^teMted  it  MyiMM^ 
iotftrtt^tlNit  Ire  sbeiMWii  fh«  kiat*  ^tMii  gMcjft)Meilt»V 
aofl  eAH  )MiieWvi^g>Hi^tiie  ttme  0|^fidm^  yoU'  m^  will  4tm 
mihovUifaatheifimoP  ypttstinl^    ThMi^MlMtoivi^^lMf 
riHiiMi  flfcfefae<;Mid  liiiiy»i  wliioH^aimhti  be>iia»iitffagt%Kii<l# 
i— pt ibtf  inilll|inndim<  af7ydbB;)iMtq^,  46iiM  M4h^piw> 
seiAiflMbeoli  heifefad:  tb/yorf  tUrtaiictraAdttMMqiilNicyi^i^S 
ihattik«ep|4ki8:eibwi^  iiiitbdiy iailaiigias'fiMr'iiiMitdtabiV 
■tfljrtiwt'itiyifit  t  dMM;'^ith'pto<8fa>bstBiiii»«iOi»ril^^»h-h^ 
dbmficMijplK^diiQ*  tik  keadiof  •  yewgeHpeiv^,  «ftillidtotl» 
bytiqe/ipiB^.ji]i4i^fu«tty^«BeioQ8itft  pwipide4topy(»if  gimijiy 
MdiigpiiMwitr,*  >  ViwnjiiMc^Taiiaatiawidfitite  dinMlta^^^dill 
Aipttlite  W  dMiOoMtgBi^aDd  iU<  eoiidtitilMt  bodied  viriw  itKit 
«|jldil9;>AMai|p  sMkdnpt^Aiby  Anwpdiaii  JciMUtipufeiMilk 
ljWlb»tlMtti«aflI«i%i8h<H4d'lM  ileredii«7aD«th#iMM^liM# 
IWk  vartHvdic«Aili«i9pt«4''l0  xiw^ 
valqiiiMHlfjtlianaMw^iaqdAaiiidw  ri^ 
iMiiiriuad  teiJMf  fallen  ^peniniaiAftaa^diiate  ofidfe  Jiwdl^ 
oapqiB^iier  of:  dMinpuUico^'ilriy<9.ibacltlpe  ic«^Hni'€>^tlil]^ 
should  ••tlMiiiiited^tattart  of  l^>aiioe»  eiMeps^^ 
o£tb6Kpfesei*«aqioiN>  iuid'tb«aiibM^ltti«iifooesMin  ilkDOllI 
itt^aH»Md  ipiDoi^  M  Italy 'imiins  tiliyifeiiiUed»€ipotv<he<isia 
ritny dp  Mio  I<alntnii«p«blio>)  ttaai^BJNiapatb  ih^WH  kiit #«t|sf 
right  oHgiliib^:  kimaM;^  duriag  liia  liAry^MttacsMor  i^im^Hi^ 
kgJMsatem)^!*  eluldrto^;  ivjMitytSibegicitiv'or  adepHd^>4lut 
iliat  i»esuUl  iMH  sxcroise  tliisriigiii  wkbeut'Mid^agdriilgfttsr 
aKTMfiif'uC'thaLSUttt  asJdnf  aathvPreaoti  cvmiisjcoiitlhiiedicik 
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oocupjr  t]te  ]citig4om  of  Naples,  as  Uxig  as  the  RdftsiaA  ardiiet 
reined  posstssioa  <^  Corfu,  as  long  as  the  British  forces  iield 
Afajtai  nod  the  .iieqiosuU  of  Italy  was  every  iosiant  b  dan- 
ger pf  beooQiiog  ibe  theatre  of  war  between  the  greatest 
p^ejn  of  JBurppe. 

.  It.must  be  evident  that  this  solemn  farce  was  prepared,  and. 
the  pwrts  assigned  to  the  several  performers,  under  the  imme^ 
diate  4«reetioa:o£  the  French  govenitnent.  The  wholn  pro* 
eeedi^g  is  too  mtf  cb  in  the  stile  of  coarse  and  vulgar  policy  lo 
impose  even  upou  the  most  careless  observer.  It  would  ap« 
piW,  indeedi.as  if  Bonaparte  had  scarcely  eondescetided  to 
attempt  coneealiDg  the  real  nature  of  the  transactiMK  The 
motives; /a}so  wbioh  led  to  the  limitations  in  the  descent  flf  the 
CKVwnviand  to.  the  hope  which  was  hdd  out  that  Bcinapaste 
Q»ight^at4Wie,  future  period,  be  induced  to  tesign  the.  so^. 
tre«:sre  sttflkieolly  dear  and  iiltelUgible.  The  sepmrslioii  o£ 
the  twoigovempnents  had- beta  stipulated  at  the  painficat»» 
<ff  ;l4aiieville,  and.  it  was  a  patt  oC  the  poUby  of  the  Bnencb 
^hiMt  to  profess  i^pon  all  oecafiioos  a  rdigious  Deqpegt  for 
the  ohVgation  of  treaties.  The  coDtinnancae  of  thftisai;!  idMN 
ever,  aff;»rded  a  pnetaxt  for  the  temporary  union  of  the  twi 
crowns;  Europe,  in^the  mean  time,  would  become  graduisU^ 
acoUslanedtothetalitie  of  things;  and  before  the  terminal: 
tion  of  the  contesi  wmp  other  exeo^,  equally  satiafoctoKy  and 
«aUd«. might  be  found  to  justify:  the  permanent  establiahment 
/9f  (hft  system.  Bonaparte  had  also  an  (^portmity  bf.  mriciag 
a uff^U  display  of  his  moderation,  in  dediniog  toaccept  m' 
its  ii|U  eateot  the  offer,  made  by  the  Italian  deputies  $  and  a 
ipecious  answer  was.fiimished,  by  the  terms  of  this  settle- 
ikiea^  to  those  who  might  ol^ect,  that  by  placing  the  cuown 
upon  his  head,.Italy  would  become  a  mere  province  of  Franee 
and  her  ttational  independence  be  for  ever  aanihtiated. 

.  Booap^irte  soon  after  made  a  journey  to  Italy,  to  assume, 
wkh  the  requisite  solemnities,  the  crown  of  his  new  kiQg«* 
4/^    The  t^remony  was  performed  on  the  2Gth  of  Afay^  b^ 
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the  ouhedral  ehiircb  of  MiImv  hy  Cardiiml  6«piMi  tbeaidir 
Uftbop  of  that  eiiy,  wht  was  authorised  by  the  pOpe.  t^  fjfreskle 
Q|i0Q  this  oooasioo.  Id  the  pfeparetions  jfor  this  grand  spee« 
ticle»  a  utitaUe  and  prudent  attebtioB  bad  beea  paid  to  thp 
iofluence  of  external  spleodottr,  and  to  tbe  iveigbt  derifcil 
from  the  authority  of  reltgioD)  and  tbe  veoeiatioA  paid  to  jui-* 
tieaf  and  established  fomis.  Befliapsrte^  weartag  tb<  twa 
diideai§  of  France  and  Italy^  bearing  the  sceptre  aod  ibe 
hmd  of  justice^  and  ekubed  with  tbe  royal  auMitle,  proceed^ 
in  the  midst  of  a.ma^ficent  and  aoieimi  procession  from  the 
pahce  to  the  eathedmh  He  was  net  at  the  entnmee  of  te 
duirch  by  tbe  casdinal  and  tbe.  cleigy»  and  tbe  air  wae  pafn 
finaed  wkh  the  mcenae  wUeh  was  borat  in  the  p«saebce  of 
Aeir  new  sovereign*  <  Siie^  said  tbe.  cardinal  &ddveMis% 
Bbaaparte,  ^  deign  fle  aeoept  .in  tYuA  sacred  teosfde^  ekoMOt  ty 
yoursnajeaty  frirthe  soleBin  eeraaaeof  of  yotfr  ceraaiMbn,  tlte 
biasage  of  the  ckrgy  and  people  of  Milan ;  and  look  with  Ihe 
eyieaof  a  tendir  fathi^  apon  the  essemUy  of  eanUna),  Kahops^ 
aad  eleigf,  whl^  tkk  day  Hitiie  with  die  to  celebrate  that 
aagiiBt  cYcHty  and  Wittiplere  the  Auth^rof  attgbod  tid:sbowier 
down  apoD  your  iiAp^l  and  royalp^lnMtt  an  afaniidanerof 
41  heaiNttily  blessingB/  Bonapatte  ti^ao  tbed  indndiMed  lo 
the  atticlaetyy  and  eondneted-to  a  Arooe  which  was'de^^ocaited 
^vith  Ae  ios^a  of  thcf  French  eiiiplre  tod  cif  the  kiogdooi 
df  ^ily<  The  insignia  of  Cbariemagne  were  placed  at  ^be 
entrance  of  ibe  sanetaary  in  front  of  the  altan  Upon  thfi^ 
Aar  ibe  Toyal  ornaments  were  then  depostted;  andi  the  outfit 
tai  pronoottced  oVer  tbem  his  solemn  benediction.  Bbna^ 
pirte>  ad^ancihg'frcmi'faia  thrane,  received  fooin  the  hand  6f 
tbe  cardinal  the  ring,  andoliher  ensigns  of  royalty.  He  then 
ssceoded  fhe  steps  of  tbe  altar,  atid  taking  in  Us  band^  die 
cioam  of  iron,  ^fae  anieieiit  crown  of  the  kings  of  Lombardyy 
be  placed  it- with  a  determined  air  upon  his  bead,  prbnotmc^ 
iag  ail  the  same  ttrae  with  a  firm  voice  these  iempfaatieal  word^ 
*I}kU  tme  U  Anmej  gttre  a  ji^t  ?a  Umche.*  -  He  then  t«» 
tamed  it  to  the  altar;  and  taking  the  crown  of  Italy,  placed 
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it  in  like  manner,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  spectatoi^ 
upon  his  head.  From  the  sanctuary  Bonaparte,  proceeding 
to  the  body  of  the  church,  ascended  the  throne  which  had 
been  raised  for  this  occasion,  attended  by  the  great  officers  of 
state,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  ensigns  of  power,  and  with 
every  circumstance  of  studied  magnificence  and  pomp.  The 
grand  almoner  upon  his  knee  presented  the  volume  of  the 
gospels,  and  the  oath  of  coronation  was  delivered  by  the  pre- 
sident of  the  councils.  Bonaparte  having  pronounced  the 
oath,  a  herald  immediately  proclaimed  in  a  loud  voice,  <  Na- 
poleon, emperor  of  the  French,  and  king  of  Italy,  is  crowned 
and  enthroned. — ^Long  live  the  emperor  and  king !'  in  the 
same  instant  all  the  attendants  repeated*  '.  Long  live  the  em- 
peror and  king  V  and  the  church  resounded  with  the  shouta 
and.i^plause  of  the  multitude.  The  ceremony  was  con- 
cluded with  a  Te  Deum^  and  the  procession  returned  to  the 
palace^ 

While  Bonaparte  was  employed  at  Milan  in  settling  the 
constitution  and  civil  code  of  his  new  kingdom,  his  agents 
were  actively  engaged  .in  another  quarter  in  prepariog  the  way 
for  a  fresh  act  of  usurpation.  The  republic  of  Genoa,  not- 
withstanding the  namrow  limits  of  its  territory,  had  occupied 
a  distinguished  place  in  the  history  of  modem  Europe.  It 
was  indebted  for  this  celebrity  partly  to  accidental  causes, 
and  iMurtly  to  the  advantages  of  its  situaticm  and  the  enter* 
prising  spirit  of  its  people.  The  various  revolutions  of  this 
republic^  its  alternate  state  of  freedom  and  of  subjection  to 
foreign  influence,  are  familiarly  known.  The  period,  how- 
ever, had  at  length  arrived  when  even  the  forms  of  national 
independence  were  to  terminate ;  and  the  republic  was  des- 
tined to  be  absorbed  and  lost  in  the  immense  and  overwhelm- 
ing mass  of  the  French  empire.  The  disastrous  events  which 
resulted  from  this  revolution,  the  war  of  which  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  immediate  occasion,  and  the  fatal  issue  of  that 
war,  not  merely  to  the  greatness  of  the  bouse  of  Austria,  but 
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10  the  general  liberties  of  Europe,  will  render  it  an  event  for 
ever  ineniorable  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Tlie  foundations  of  this  measure  were  laid  several  months 
before  Bonaparte's  journey  to  Italy.  Under  pretence  that 
the  Genoese  were  incapable  of  protecting  themselves  from 
the  depredations  of  the  Barbary  powers,  a  treaty  was  con- 
claded  on  the  20th  of  Oct.  1804,  between  that  republic  and 
Salicetti,  the  French  minister^  upon  the  part  and  in  t)ie  name 
of  his  goveromeot.  By  this  treaty  Bonaparte  engaged  either 
to  procure  for  the  Genoese  a  peace  with  the  corsairs  of  Africat 
or  to  allow  them  to  make  use  of  the  French  flag  for  the 
security  of  their  commerce.  It  was  stipulated  also«  that 
upon  payment  of  a  small  duty  the  importation  of  all  Genoese 
oommodities  should  be  permitted  into  Piedmont  and  the  ter« 
ritories  of  Parma  and  Placentia.  As  an  equivalent  for  these 
advantages,  Genoa  engaged  to  furnish  6000  seamen  to  France 
during  the  war.  By  another  article  she  ceded  to  that  power 
her  harbours,  together  with  the  arsenal,  galley-harbour,  dock- 
yard, and  basin,  and  engird  at  her  own  expence  to  enlarge 
the  latter,  so  as  to  render  it  capable  of  receiving  the  ten  ships 
of  the  line,  which  she  undertook  to  build  for  France. 

At  the  time  when  this  convention  was  signed,  a  ship  of  the 
line,  a  frigate,  and  two  corvettes  recently  finished,  were  lying 
in  the  dock  of  Genoa.  It  was  further  agreed  that  these  ves* 
sels  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. By  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  which  were  evidently 
dictated  by  Bonaparte  himself,  he  acquired  complete  poa* 
session  of  all  the  naval  noeans  and  resources  of  the  Genoese 
republic. 

Bat  this  arrangement  was  from  its  nature  merely  tempo- 
rary. Bonaparte  was  resolved  that  it  should  assume  a  more 
permanent  character,-^he  was  resdived  to  possess  tiie  form  as 
well  as  the  substance  of  power,  and  he  determined  therefore 
upou  the  permanent  annexioa  of  the  republic  to  the.  French 
empire.  The  particular  situatioii  of  the  Genoese  territories 
Aeems  to  have  been  a  principal  motive  to  this  measure,    ThftI 
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rqMiblic,  extending  along  the  galf  to  which  it  has  given  its 
name,  was  inteqx>8ed  between  Piedmont  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and  as  this  latter  country  had  been  united  to  France, 
the  incorporation  of  Genoa  became  necessary  ip  order  to  com- 
plete the  arrangement. 

The  line  of  policy  to  be  pursued  upon  this  occasion  was 
extremely  simple.    It  was  convenient  that  some  decent  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  the  form  of  the  proceedings,  and  that 
at  least  some  appearance  of  moderation  should  be  assumed. 
It  was  aceordiogly  determined  that  the  proposal  for  the  union 
diould  originate  with  the  senate  and  the  people  of'  Genoa, 
and  that  Bonaparte  should  seem  to  accede  to  the  general 
wishes  and  entreaties  of  the  republic.    Accordingly  the  re- 
quisite precautions  having  been  adopted,  and  the  minds  of  the 
people  sufficiently  prepared  for  the  event,  the  senate,  after 
due  ddiberation,  resolved  that  an  address  should  be  presented 
to  Bonaparte,  praying  that  he  would  allow  the  repubfic  of 
Cienoa  to  be  permanently  united  to  the  French  empire.    This 
address  was  signed  not  only  by  the  members,  of  the  senate, 
but  by  many  individuals  who  had  been  either  overawed  or 
gained  to  the  French  interest ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  an 
embassy  consisting  of  the  doge  and  the  deputies  of  the  senate 
and  people  should  proceed  to  Milan  for  the  pupose  of  pre- 
senting it  to  the  emperor.    Upon  their  arrival  in  that  city 
tbey  publicly  unfolded  the  object  of  their  mission.    Bona- 
parte was  not  inexorable.    He  listened  with  attention  and 
with  favour;  and  afterwards  addressed  the  doge  and  the 
deputies  in  a  laboured  speech,  in  which  he  enlarged  with 
becoming  gravity  upon  the  importance  and  the  necessity  of 
this  union  to  the  republic  of  Genoa.    After  adverting  to  the 
depredatieos  committed  upon  the  trade  of  the  republic  by  the 
Bubaiy  powers,  and  to  the  maritime  tyranny  exercised  by 
Great  Britain,  he  observed  that  'when  a  commercial  nation 
could  no  longer  maintain  its  naval  independence,  it  became 
Moessaiy  to  resort  to  the  protection  cf*n,  more  powerful  flag. 
*l  will/  Added  be,  <  realise  your  dtpeetations.    I  iHlI  ottite 
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you  to  my  great  people.  I  shall  thereby  acquire  additional 
meaus  of  rendering  that  protection  more  powerful,  which  I 
have  been  always  so  well  disposed  to  extend  to  you.  My 
people  will  with  pleasure  receive  you.  The  signatures  of  all 
your  citizens  subscribed  to  the  request  which  you  now  mak6 
to  roe  dispel  every  objection  which  I  might  have  had  to  urge. 
They  constitute  the  only  right  which  I  consider  as  legitimate. 
Id  ci^osing  that  law  to  be  respected,  I  shall  only  establish  the 
independence  which  I  have  promised  you.' 

While  Bonaparte  was  thus  proceeding  from  one  act  of 
usurpation  to  another,  the  different  courts  of  Europe  were 
neither  inattentive  nor  indifferent  to  his  conduct ;  though  the 
art  and  insolence  of  both  were  employed  to  deceive  or  over- 
awe them.     One  of  the  first  measures  he  adopted  after  his 
elevation   to  the   imperial  dignity,    was   to  transmit  over- 
tures to  the  British  government.    It  had  been  a  part  of  his 
regular  system  of  policy,  from  the  moment  when  he  was  first 
invested  with  the  supreme  power,  to  make  the  warmest  pro- 
fessions of  his  love  for  peace.    In  the  midst  of  the  most  un- 
justifiable aggressions,   when  trampling  upon  the  rights  of 
independent  states,  he  constantly  afiected  to  deplore  the  mi- 
series of  wir,  and  reprobated  the  ambitious  conduct  and  viewi 
of  his  enemies.    The  event  of  his  pacific  declarations  anti 
proposals  he  contemplated  with  carelessness  and  indifference. 
Whether  in  peace  or  war,  he  aimed  at  tiie  same  objects,,  and 
pursued  them  with  the  same  eagerness  of  ambition.    The 
means  alone  were  diflerent ;  the  end  was  uniform  and  con« 
Ytant.    When  thb  new  communication  was  made  to  the  king 
of  Great  Britain,  it  was  possible,  fr(»n  the  posture  of  afiair% 
that  a  new  confederacy  might  be  formed,  and  Var  again  km^ 
tiled  OQ  the  continent  of  Ekirope :  and  as  in  all  govemmeftls^ 
even  the  most  arbitrary,  public  opinion  has  some  weight,  it 
was  of  importance  to  persuade  the  people  of  France,  that  the 
eeatinuanoe  of  hostilities  was  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the 
ambitioQ  of  England*    In  the  event  o^  a  new  coalition,  thef 
moiM  be  disposed  to  co^opemie  more  cotdially  with  the  state^ 
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and  to  submit  with  greater  cheerfulness  to  the  sacrifices 
which  would  be  required  of  them,  if  they  were  satisfied  of  the 
moderaite  views  aud  pacific  spirit  of  their  own  government, 
and  were  led  to  believe,  that  instead  of  provoking  war,  it  had 
been  compelled  to  defend  itself  against  the  injustice  and  ag- 
gression of  foreign  powers. 

The  overtures  of  the  French  government  were  conveyed  in 
the  form  of  a  letter,  addressed  by  Bonaparte  to  his  Britannic 
majesty.    Tliis  unusual  mode  of  communication,  which  be 
had  before  adopted  upon  his  accession  to  the  office  of  first 
consul,  was  chosen  from  an  affectation  ofextrnordinary  frank- 
ness and  candour,  and  from  a  professed  desire  to  disengage  so 
important  a  transaction  from  the  intrigues  of  cabinets,  and  the 
perplexities  and  delays  of  form.    After  adverting  to  his  recent 
elevation  to  the  throne  of  France,  he  observed  that  the  war 
was  without  an  object,  and  that  it  was  therefore  imi^ossible  to 
foresee  its   termination.     ^  Peace,'   he   continued,  '  is  the 
wish  of  my  heart ;  but  war  has  never  been  inconsistent  with 
-my  glory.    I  conjure  your  majesty  not  to  deny  yourself  the 
happiness  of  giving  peace  to  the  world,  nor  to  leave  that  sa- 
tisfaction to  your  children  :  for  certainly  there  never  was  a 
more  fortunate  opportunity,  nor  a  moment  more  favourable 
to  silence  every  passion,  and  to  listen  only  to  the  sentiments 
of  humanity  and  reason.    This  moment  once  lost,  what  end 
can  be  assigned  to  a  war  Which  all  my  efforts  shall  not  have 
been  able  to  terminate  ?     Your  majesty  has  gained  more  with- 
in ten  years,  both  in  territory  and  riches,  than  the  whole  ex« 
tent  of  Europe*    Your  nation  is  at  the  highest  point  of  pros- 
perity :  What  'can  it  hope  from  war  ?    To  form  a  coalitioa 
among  some  pbwers  of  the  continent  ?    The  continent  will 
jemain  tranquil :  a  coalition  can  only  increase  the  preponde- 
lapce  and  continental  greatness  of  France.    To  renew  intes- 
tine troubles  7 — The  times  are  no  longer  the  same.    To  de* 
stroy  our  finances  ? — Finances  founded  on  a  flourishing  agri- 
culture  can   never  be   destroyed.     To  take  from  France 
h^  colonies  ?•— The  colonies  are  to  France  only  a  fitecondaiy 
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object ;  and  does  not  your  majesty  already  possess  more  than 
you  know  bow  to  preserve  ?  If  your  ipajesty  would  but  reflect, 
you  must  perceive  that  tbe  war  is  without  an  object,  without 
any  presumable  result  to  yourself ! — ^Alas!  what  a  melan-^ 
cboly  prospect,  that  two  nations  should  fight,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  fightings — ^The  world  is  sufficiently  large  for  our  two 
natioi^s  to  live  in,  and  reason  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  disco*' 
ver  means  of  reconciling  every  thing  when  the  wish  for  re- 
coDciliatien  exists  upon  both  sides.  I  have,  however,  falfilled 
a  sacred  duty,  and  one  that  is  dear  to  my  heart.— >I  trust  your 
majesty  will  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  my  sentiments,  and 
my  wish  to  give  you  every  proof  of  it.' 

There  appeared  no  adequate  reason  to  induce  the  British 
government  to  depart,  upon  this  occasion,  from  the  usual 
mode  of  communicating  with  foreign  powers.    It  was  evident, 
indeed,  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  precedent  might 
lead  to  much  inconvenience.    It  had  always  been  a  part  of 
the  European  system,  and  was  founded  upon  just  ideas  of  de* 
ccMlim,  and  of  the  importance  of  maintaining  tbe  dignity  of 
the  crown,  that  the  sovereign  should  never  communicate  with 
foreign  powers  except  through  the  medium  of  his  ministers. 
Thus  the  individual  honour  of  the  prince  was  never  pledged ; 
and  he  was  preserved  from  all  personal  recrimination  and 
contest,  tbe  eflect  of  which  might  have  been  to  degrade  th« 
majesty  of  the  throne  in  the  opinion  and  esteem  of  the  mul- 
titude.   The  answer  to  the  overtures  of  Bonaparte  was  ac- 
cordingly transmitted,  by  the  British  cabinet,  through  the  se- 
cretary of  state.  Lord  Mulgrave,  to  the  French  minister  for 
foreign  aflairs.    It  stated  *  tliat  there  was  no  object  which  his 
majesty  had  more  at  heart  than  to  avail  himself  of  the  first 
opportunity  to  procure  again  for  his  subjects  the  advantages 
of  peace,  founded  upon  such  a  basis  as  might  not  be  incom- 
patible with  the  permanent  security  and  essential  interests  of 
bis  dominions.     His  majesty  was  persuaded  that  that  end 
could  only  be  attained  by  arrangements  which  might  at  the 
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same  time  provide  for  the  future  safety  and  traoquillity  ofEu* 
rope,  and  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  dangers  and  calamities 
in  which  it  was  involved.  Conformably  to  this  sentiment, 
his  majesty  felt  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  answer  more 
particularly  the  overture  which  had  been  made  to  him^  till  be 
had  time  to  communicate  with  the  powers  of  the  contioeaty 
with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  confidential  connexions  and 
relations,  and  especially  with  the  emperor  of  Russia,  who  had 
gkveu  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  elevation  of  the 
sentiments  with  which  he  was  animated,  and  the  lively  inte- 
rest which  he  took  in  the  safety  and  independence  of  the  con* 
tinent/ 

A  great  coolness  existed  at  this  time  between  Bonaparte 
and  the  court  of  Russia.  This  change  arose  from  a  variety 
of  circumstances.  Count  Markofi^,  the  Russian  ambassador, 
being  a  man  of  elegant  manners,  and  great  knowledge  of  tha 
world;  was,  it  appears,  extremely  disgusted  with  3oDa* 
parte's  insolence  to  liord  Whitworth,  when  he  publicly  af* 
fronted  him  in  the  midst  of  the  diplomatic  circle,  and  he  was 
the  only  one  of  the  whole  number  who  dared  to  shew  his  dis-* 
pleasure  at  the  Consul's  rudeness :  smiling  at  him  with  infi- 
nite contempt,  he  immediately  went  up  to  his  lordship,  and 
aaid  some  civil  things  to  him  on  the  disagreeable  situation  m 
which  Bonaparte's  indecent  warmth  had  placed  him.  From 
that  time  he  seemed  to  have  excited  the  consul's  *  most 
hatred.  He  was  never  after  invited  to  any  of  the  dip!  .matic 
dinners,  and  was  seldom  spoken  to  at  the  levees.  Bei.  g  soon 
after  completely  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  T&ll^yrand, 
with  Bonaparte,  and  the  whole  train  of  his  sycophants,  he  de- 
termined to  solicit  his  recal,  and  till  he  received  hb  answer, 
went  to  drink  the  waters  of  Bareges,  where  he  was  constantly 
beset  with  the  spies  of  Bonaparte.  On  his  return  from 
thence,  at  his  first  conference  with  Talleyrand,  that  crafty 
agent  of  despotism  more  than  insinuated  that  the  ofier  of  me- 
diation tendered  by  the  court  of  Russia  was  purchased  by 
England ;  to  which  he  replied  with  great  warmth  and  dig- 
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nity,  that  he  shoold  tmmedfateiy  dispatch  a  messeng^erto  his 
sovereign  to  ioforip  him  how  he  had  been  insulted.    A  kw 
days  after^  he  was  sent  for  by  Bonaparte,  who  attaciced^  him 
with  ail  die  violence  of  an*  angry  fetnale,  and,  in  language 
resembling  the  fish-marfcet  of  Biflinsgate  or  Pkris,  abused 
both  the  emperor  and  his  ambassador,  and  finished  his  ha- 
rangue by  threatening  to  send  the  latter  to  the  Temple. 
From  that  time  M.  MarkofF  never  again  appeared  either  at  the 
Thmlteries  or  St.  Cloud,  (ill  the  time  of  his  departure,  when 
he  complied  with  the  ceremony  of  taking  leave  of  the  court. 
The   murder  of  the  Duke  d'En^ien,  which  happened 
shortly  after,  was  not  passed  over  in  silence  by  the  patriotic 
Emperor  of  Russia,  who  protested  against  it  in  the  German 
diet,  as  Duke  of  Courland,  and  declared  it  to  be  an  attack  on 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  empire;  the  Swedish  monarch 
did  the  same,  as  Duke  of  Pomerania,  and  they  both  ordered 
their  ministers  to  wear  mourning  at  the  court  of  the  first  con- 
sul.   The  emperor  of  Russia  transmitted  to  Paris  a  note  to 
the  same  purport,  to  which  Talleyrand  returned  the  most 
insulting  and  evasive  answer,  he  avoided  repriying-to  th«  point 
in  question,  and  most  indecently  reproached  the  emperor  with 
inconsistency,  in  requiring  satisfection  for  the  murder  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghieu,  while  the  murderers  of  his  father  remained 
unpunished.    In  further  rerengc  for  their  spiriterf  conduct, 
these  two  sovereigns  were  insulted  by  two  seperatc  paragraphs^ 
h  the  Monrteuf,  in  terms  the  roost  gross  and  extravagant;* 
the  first  was  reproached  for  hns  partiality  to  England,  and  h&r 
power  to  injure  France  defied ;  the  latter  for  proposing  a 
statue  in  honour  of  the  Ardiduke  Charles,   a  complhnentf 
which,  though  undeserved,  most  certainly  excited  tlie  Corst' 
can's  jeatousy  :  but  the  most  atrocious  part  of  the  libel  was 
the  attempt  to  alienate  the  affections  of  his  people,  and  se- 
perate  their  cause  from  his,  by  throwing  the  odium  oF  a  war 
solely  upon  him,  because  he  had  dared  to  offend  a  foreign 
tynmt. 
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The  conductor  Bonaparte,  in  these  instances,  is  in  con*, 
formity  with  his  usual  policy  ;  for  in  all  his  attacks  upon  hia 
enemies,  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  leading  propensity  of 
the  times ;  and  in  this  age  of  paper,  when  we  have  a  paper 
war,  paper  constitutions,  and  paper  money,  he  has  fired  his 
paper  cannon  against  those  states  and  princes  which  have 
given  him  offence.  A  kingdom  has  sometimes  been  over- 
turned by  a  manifesto  or  a  paragraph,  and  whole  towns  and 
principalities  had  their  government  changed  by  a  dash  of  the 
pen  'f  bis  agents  of  sedition  have  scattered  their  combustibles 
among  those  who  were  intended  to  he  subdued  by  his  arms } 
and  the  war  of  the  pen  has  ever  preceded  that  of  the  swoi[d. 

But  the  resentment  and  hostility  of  the  emperor  Alexander 
were  increased  by  the  subsequent  measures  of  Bonaparte's 
government,  and  it  became  necessary  to  make  every  exertion 
to  reduce  a  power  which  a  concurrence  of  extraordinary  cir<* 
cumstanoes  had  rendered  so  formidable,  aqd  which,  from  the 
system  with  which  it  was  administered)  was  productive  of 
such  ynonstrous  abuses.    Influenced  by  these  dispositions,  b^ 
entered,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  year,  into  active  negoci- 
ations  with  Great  Qritain,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  in- 
duce the  cou)rt  of  Vienna  to  co-operate  with  these  powers  for 
the  attainment  of  the  same  object.    It  would  be  unjust  to  the 
character  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  to  assert  that  he  was  not 
sincerely  anxious  to  provide  some  adequate  security  for  the 
independence  and  tranquillity  of  Europe ;  it  would  be  unjust 
to  suppose  that  he  would  not  have  been  willing  to  make  great 
aacriflces,  in  the  pursuit  of  so  important  and  honourable  a 
purpose  :  but  as  the  motives  of  humaxi  action  are  seldom 
wholly  unmixed ;  as  the  emperor  had  been  insulted  in  the 
person  of  his  ambassador ;  as  these  insults  had  been  wanton- 
ly repeated,  through  th^  medium  of  the  official  paper  of  the 
Frenph  government ; — we  may  presume  that  his  activity  was 
quickened  and   his  zeal  stimulated  upon  this  occasion  by 
feelings  of  oQended  pride,  and  personal  irritation  and  reseqt^ 
naent. 
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^the  spirited  conduct  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  young 
king  of  Sweden,  liad  dfrected  much  of  the  public  attentiod 
towards  that  country.  Provoked  at  the  indecent  and  inso- 
lent language  of  the  goVetnmeht  of  France,  he  had  recalled 
his  minister,  and  had  suspended  all  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  that  country,  before  the  eriiperor  of  Russia  had  resorted 
to  the  same  itieasure.  Tlie  resources  however  of  Swedeii 
\^  were  too  iticonsiderable  to  render  her  enmity  formidable  to 
France.  The  character  of  the  people  was  indeed  sufficiently 
warlike,  and  they  were  attaclied  to  the  person  of  their  sove^ 
reign ;  but  the  nation  was  poor,  and  had  been  little  accus-* 
tomed  to  the  payment  of  burthehsome  impositions.  Gusta- 
vus, however,  was  resolved  not  to  remain  inactive.  He 
entered  into  negotiations  both  with  Great  Britain  and  Russia^ 
and  declared  himself  ready  and  eager  to  concur  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  roestns  In  decisive  measures  of  hostility  against 
France.  Accordingly,  on  the  3d  of  Deceoriber  m  1^04^ 
a  preliminary  and  secret  convention  was  concluded  with 
Great  Britain,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  a  depot  for  Hana* 
verian  troops  should  be  assigned  in  Swedish  Pomerania,  and 
that  the  British  government  should  advance  60,0001.  in  ordef 
to  enable  Sweden  to  provide  moi'e  efiectually  for  the  defence 
of  Strallsund. 

The  emperor  of  Austria,  from  the  very  commencement  of 
the  tegcftiation,  had  been  solicited  to  become  a  party  to  this 
concert.  Equally  interested,  and  equally  anxious,  either  with 
Russia  or  Great  firitain,  to  restrain  the  power  of  that  country, 
he  yet  foresaw  the  difficulties  with  which,  in  the  present  situ- 
ation of  Europe,  suoh  an  attempt  would  be  attended.  He 
recollected  (it  was  indeed  impossible  that  he  should  forget) 
the  fatal  issue  o^  the  two  last  wars ;  it  was  evident,  that  at 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  Austria  would  be  obligea 
to  rely  solely  upon  her  own  resources ;  and  if  the  arms  and 
the  efforts  of  the  allies  should  eventually  prove  unsuccessful, 
iier  territories  would  become  a  prey  to  the  ambition  and  rapa- 
tify  of  France ;  while  the  other  (^nfederaites,'  from  the  advaiH 
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tages  of  their  situatioD,  would  sustain  but  little  comparative 
injury.  .He  felt,  too,  that  neither  the  armies  nor  the  finances 
of  bis  empire  were  in  such  a  condition  as  to  enable  hina  to 
make  exertions  correspondent  to  the  greatness  and  impor- 
tance of  the  contest    It  is  impossible  to  condemn  the  anxiety 
and  caution  displayed  by  the  emperor  in  the  progress  of  this 
negociation.     It  is  difficult  indeed  not  to  feel  surprised  that 
he  should  ever  have  been  induced  to  depart  from  those  pacific 
counsels,  which  the  situation  of  his  dominions  at  that  period 
seemed  to  render  not  only  prudent  but  necessary*    However, 
the  policy  pursued  by  Bonaparte  promoted  the  views  and  ob- 
jects of  the  allied  courts*    The  assumption  of  the  crown  of 
Italy  in  direct  opposition  to  the  provbions  of  the  treaty  of 
Luneville,  and  the  increase  of  the  French  armies  in  that 
country,  excited  the  resentment  and  awakened  the  jealousy  of 
the  emperor.    As  a  measure  of  precaution,  and  in  order  to 
guard  against  surprise,  a  proportionate  augmentation  of  the 
Austrian  troops  became  necessary.    It  was  pretended,  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  explanations,  which  in  the  present  dispo- 
sition of  the  two  governments  might  have  been  productive  of 
much  mutual  irritation,  that  this  measure  was  adopted  solely 
in  consequence  of  the  dangerous  epidemical  disorder  which 
had  appeared  in  several  parts  of  Itaty :  that  prudence  required 
tb«  establishment  of  an  extensive  cordon,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  this  distemper  into  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions 

In  the  mean  time,  while  Austria,  apprehensive  of  the  con- 
sequences of  a  new  war  with  France,  appeared  unwUling  to 
become  a  party  to  the  league,  Russia  resolved  to  send  an  am- 
bassador to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  far  the 
objects  of  the  treaty  of  concert  might  be  accomplished  by 
negotiation^  and  of  allaying  those  suspicions  which  her  con- 
tinued intercourse  with  Great  Britain  had  excited  in  the 
French  government.  M.  NovosiltzofT,  the  great  chamber- 
lain of  the  emperor,  was  accordingly  directed  to  repair  to 
Berlin^  and  to  apply>  through  the  mediation  of  the  (^overor 
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vnent  of  Prassia,  (isr  passports  to  the  Freoch  ambassador  reair 
xieot  at  that  court.  This  applicatioQ  was  comiDUDicated  l# 
Bonaparte,  who  was  then  at  Milariy  and  orders  were  issued 
that  the  passports  should  be  immediately  delivered. 

This  attempt  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  war  was  however  frus- 
trated by  Bonaparte  annexing  the  Genoese  territory  to  the 
empire  of  France.    The  emperor  Alexander  was  highly  in- 
censed  at  this  new  outrage.    Such  an  open  violation  of  those 
principles  which  were  justly  regarded  as  essential  to  the  geo^ 
ral  safety,  committed  not  only  during  the  peace  of  the  conti- 
nent, but  when  passports  had  been  delivered  to  bis  ambassa- 
dor, in  order  that  a  negotiation  might  be  commenced  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  for  the  permanent  security  and  repose  of 
Europe,  be  considered  as  an  indecent  insult  to  his  person  m4. 
crown.    He  issued  immediate  orders  for  the  recal  of  M.  N»- 
VQsihzoff;  su)d  the  mevsenger  dispatched  u|k>o  this  occasion 
was  commanded  to  repair  with  the  utmost  diligence  to  Berlin^ 
M.  NovoSiiltzoff  had  not  yei  left  their  city ;  he  immediately 
ibeiefore  returned  his  passports  to  the  Prussian  minister  of 
s<ate,  baron  de  Hardenberg,  and  at  the  same  time  delivered 
bf  order  of  his  court  a  memorial  explanatory  of  the  object  of 
his  mission  and  of  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  its  ter* 
oination. 

Bat  the  most  important  effeet  resulting  from  the  annbxar 

tioo  of  Genoa  was  the  impression  which  it  appears  to  have 

loade  upon  the  cabinet  of  Vienna.    Notwithstanding  the  ar^ 

sent    s<olicitations  of  Russia,  and  the  immense  pecuniary 

offers  made  by  Great  Britain,  Austria  had  hitherto  refused  to 

•Ccede  to  the  treaty  of  concert.     She  had  acquiesced  in  the 

SBsuixiption  of  the  crown  of  Italy ;  she  had  even,  it  is  said, 

directed  her  ambassador  to  congratulate  Bonaparte  upon  that 

^^ent.      But  this  last  act  of  usurpation,  combined  with  the 

fo^rnicJable  military  attitude  which  France  had  assumed  in  the 

'^WtH  of  Italy,  convinced  her  that  nothing  was  to  be  Jumped 

worn  pacific  councils.    tJrged  therefore  by  the  remonstrances 

^'the  allies,  and  impelled  by  the  strongest  feelings  of  re- 
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sentment  and  desperation,  she  abandoned  her  former  eao*'* 
tious  system  of  polieyi  and  consented  to  become  a  party  to  thtf 
league* 

Bonaparte  Was  at  this  tiitoe  at  Boulogne,  apparently  occa-* 
pied  with  the  preparations  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land. Here  his  birtb-day  (in  August,  1804)  was  celebrated 
with  great  pomp  $  and  as  it  shews  the  policy  of  Bonaparte 
and  the  servility  of  the  French,  we  will  give  a  description  of 
this  splendid  fete  in  the  words  of  the  Moniteur. 

'The  emperor^  after  having  reviewed  the  camps  of  Boulogne;, 
Vimereux,  and  Ambfeteuse^  went  to  visit  those  at  Dunkirk 
and  Ostend,  and  from  thence  was  to  return  in  order  to  distri-s- 
bate  among  the  whole  army  the  eagles  of  the  legion  of  honour^ 
He  chose  for  that  august  ceremony  the  day  St.  Napoleon*, 
which  was  to  be  in  future  the  anniversary  of  the  order^  as  it 
was  that  of  his  birth-day.  Such  was  his  intention ;  it  be'<> 
longed  to  the  army  to  prepare  for  the  celebration  of  the  festi- 
val. To  give  an  idea  of  the  fete,  we  must  first  say  to  those 
who  do  not  know  Boulogne,  that  its  harbour  is  formed  by  the 
opening  which  a  stream  has  made  through  the  downs.  These 
downs  heaped  up  by  time,  have  become  on  the  right  and  otk 
the  left  complete  mountains.  Covered  by  batteries^  they  de*- 
lend  the  harbour  against  the  inroads  of  the  sea,  and  the 
attacks  of  an  enemy.  In  the  recess  of  the  harbour  stands  the 
town,  as  it  were  in  an  amphitheatre,  crowned  by  ithe  ramparts 
and  the  castle.  Tlie  summits  of  the  downs  covered  by  the 
camps  of  Outreau,  of  Boulogne,  Vimereux,  and  Ambletease, 


**  The  French  caleodn  for  the  year  11,  contains,  for  the  l6th  of 
Angttst,  die  N»me  of  St  Napoleon  instead  of  St.  Roacb.  '  Whether 
this  is  really  some  Corsicao  fanatic/  observes  a  gendeman  in  his  m»» 
DQScript  i^marks  on  this  circumstance,  'or  the  emperor  has  thus 
chosen  to  '  antedate  his  bliss  above*  by  inserting  himself  among  the 
list  of  Saints,  I  am  not  safficiently  acquainted  vrith  the  whole  army  or 
martjn  to  determine/ 
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.x^omplete  the  richne&s  of  this  magnificent  ptctare*.  The  en^ 
peror's  tent  standing  in  front  of  the  camp  on  the  rights  tho 
ground  near  U  was  chosen  for  the  celebration  of  the  fete* 


'  •  The  manner  in  which  the  French  soldiers  employed  themselves 
in  their  different  camfM  is  a  proof  that  the  national  gaiety  and  taste  for 
ornament  are  not  yet  extinct.     'Hardly  three  months  ago/  says  the 
Journal  de  Paris,  '  the  place  of  encampment  near  Ostend  consisted  of 
nothing  but  unfruitful  plains,  stagnant  waters,  and  barren  downs :  in 
the  room  of  these  deserts  the  astonished  traveller  now  beholds  long  ave* 
nues  of  tents,  constructed  in  a  manner  both  solid  and  agreeable.    Obe« 
lisks,  pyramids,  and  columns,  in  the  best  state,  surmounted  with  'sta« 
toes  of  the  emperor,  every  where  delight  the  eye,  and  for  the  first  tima ' 
on  this  spot,  the  spectator  beholds  charming  gardens,  ddidous  parterres* 
3U)d  green  turf  bounding  the  sands  of  the  ocean.    The  entrance  of  tbe 
^nip,  on  the  left,  presents  the  most  striking  appearance;  that  on  tbe 
'ight,  though  less  regular,  has  a  most  picturesque  coup  danl.     Every 
regiment  has  its  garden,  each  company  its  square  bed,  and  a  little  well 
for  watering  the  plants  and  flowers  which  it  cultivates.    The  idea  of 
property  to  which  all  men  are  naturally  attached,  renders  this  warKke 
residence  of  the  soldier  more  agreeable  to  him  :  he  employs  all  bis  let* 
sure  in  adorning  what  he  conceives  to  be  his  own  ;  he  detests  idleness, 
and  finds  a  pleasure  in  labour  when  he  is  allowed  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
'/  ;    this  insures  the  vigour  of  his  health,  «nd  the  pleasures  of  |iis  exist- 
ence.     The  traveller  stops,  with  astonishment.  In  the  midst  of  these 
Auoikerless  gardens,  and  views,  with  surprise,  the  ingenious  emblemv 
^ith   iwhich  they  arc  decorated.     Every  soldier  has  a  pleasare  in  sheww 
iftg  thk^  beauties  of  the  camp ;  and  the  perpetual  activity  which  is  kept 
up  hy  ixiilitary  exercises,  horticultural  pursuits,  and  the  visits  of  num* 
^^'^*»   strangers  from  all  countries,  deserves  the  attention  of  the  politic 
tal  ol:>3^,.y^r^     The  most  intimate  union  prevails  among  the  diflerent 
"'[*«   oC  the  army,  which  is  not  disturbed  by  a  noble  emulation  in 
military  exercises,  and  produces  the  most  happy  efliecis  on  the  whole  of 
.*°'*^*"'v-icc.    The  soldier  has  here  created  every  thing  around  him,  the 
cnorcxa^^^^  downs  have  disappeared,  the  ruggedness  of  the  ground  hae 
oeera   ^s^^oothed,  and  all  the  other  obstacles  of  nature  have  yielded  to  his 
?^'*''^     Industry.*    The  writer  then  enters  into  a  long  and  tedious  de^ 
Utt  off"    ^11  ide  monuments  in  tnrf  and  in  stone,   tvhicb  the  soldiers 
iw»«a  i-n  honour  of  the  emperor ;  but  as  these  present  no  great  variety^ 
m  Are  remarkable  only  for  their  disgosting  flattery,  they  are  not  wOr> 
rty  ^o  Jbe  repeated. 
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Nattire  also  seemed  to  point  it  out  by  forming  a  semfcircFe, 
sd  as  to  bring  into  one  point  of  view  an  hundred  thousand 
men^  who  were  to  make  up  and  to  enjoy  this  sublime  spec- 
tacle.   The  form  of  the  whole  was  that  of  an  ancient  amphi- 
theatre whose  diflerent  rows  of  seats  were  represented  by  the 
niLtural  risings  of  the  ground.    Twenty  columns  of  infantry^ 
of  ^ixty  men  in  front,  rising  to  an  indeterminate  height,  re- 
presented the  spectators.    The  space  left  open  for  tl>c  cele- 
bration of  the  ceremony  was  intended  to  admit  only  the  ge- 
neral officers  and  the  standards  of  the  corps  of  all  the  legion- 
aries who  were  to  take  the  dsLih.    In  the  centre  stood  tlie 
throne  of  the  emperor,  and  on  each  side  his  guards  and  the 
military  bands  of  music.    The  throne  was  formed  on  a  rising 
ground,  and  in  the  ancient  style,  such  as  they  raised  in  the 
Roman  <jamps  for  the  Caesars,  when  they  were  to  harangue 
the. army,   which  ceremony  tUe  ancients  have  transmitted 
to  us  under  the  name  of  Allocutions.    A  platform  of  sixteen 
feet  square^   surrounded   with  standards  and  colours  sur- 
mounted with  golden  eagles,  was  destined  for  the  throne,  and 
in  the  centre  of  it  was  placed  the  chair  of  Dagobert,  raised 
two  steps  from  the  ground ;  the  canopy  was  composed  otthe 
standards  taken  at  Monterthe  and  other  places  in  Italy.     In 
the  midst  of  the  group  was  placed  the  armour  belonging  to  the 
electorate  of  Hanover,  surmounted  with  the  tails  of  the  Ma- 
ttelttke  standards.    Near  the  throne  were  prince  Joseph,  the 
ministers,  the  marshals  of  the  empire,  the  admirals,  the  great 
officers  of  the  crown,  the  colonels  and  senators^  and  behind,  a 
captain  of  every  corps  in  the  army  held  a  standard  unfurled. 
Before  the  throne  was  the  grand  chancellor  of  the  order,  and 
around  it,  on  the  platform,  the  aides-de-camp,  waiting  to 
receive  and  carry  the  orders  of  the  emperor ;  below  were  the 
legionaries,  decorated  with  their  insignia.    The  marks  of  ho- 
nour belonging  to  the  adjutant-generals  were  placed  in  the 
helmets  of  Duguesclin  and  Bayard.    I  saw  the  soldiers  and 
ofiicera  kiss  the  last  with  a  kind  of  religious  emotion^  and  ex* 
claim*  *  I  a«n  goiqg  to  receive  the  reward  of  valour  in  tte  ar- 
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laour  of  fbe'most  k)yal  of  ofil  warriors.    In  future  ages  the 
annoar  of  Bonaparte  may  he  employed  for  a  similar  purpose/  : 
All  these  preparations  weye»completed  amidst  hurricanes  oE- 
wiDd  and  torrents  -of  rain,  whiah  so  frequently  Imppen  on  . 
the  northern-  coast  of  Prance.    The  ministers  and  marshals  > 
had  grven  tlie  general  idea  of  the  fete.    The  general  and  offi-f 
cers  fiUed-up  the  details,  and  the  most  intellrgent  and  aoeaU^i 
Otis  of  the  soldiers  executed  their  order.     At  the  same  time; 
they  were  busy  in  erecting  the  dining-rooms  of  planks  c(K 
vered  with  sail-cloth  fbr  the  adoommodat ion  of  the  legiona*. 
ries,  who,  to  tlie  number  of  4C0,  were  to  dine  there;  tentsf 
were  also  pitched  for  them  to  sleep  in^  and  the  decorations  for^ 
the  day  concealed  the  fire-works,  which  at  night  wereto  make! 
the  whole  coast  iti  a  bla:ze.    Before  the  diifcrent.camps  were 
ball-rooms,  .in  which  they  were  to  prolong  the  pleasures  o£r 
the  day  till  midnight.    Besides  all  these,  there  were  circnses' 
formed:  fop  wr^li ng,  and  for  races  of  difierent  kinds.    Tar^. 
gets  were  put  up  to  shoot  at,  in  order  to  display  the  skti;!  .»lf 
die  fusileers  and  artillery.     On  tht  28tli  of  Thermidor,  or 
feth  tjf •  Au^ust,"at=  breiktof day,  the brtlllAnt?;forerunner of 
all  theie  •  cert  monies  dissipated  the  thick  cloads- of  the  pre! 
eiedirig  iitghf,"i»nd  salutes^  of  artillery  annooncfed  the  eoni^ 
inenciement'of  the  fete  af  nine ;  the  generale  »ras  beat-  in  all 
the  ditererit'^amp^,  and  'the  'trtwps  marched  \n  tx>iumn«  w 
-the  jilace  of  fcielebiPiitJon.     At  twelve  the  trnperor  appeare^l^ 
"he  fnbunted.the  emihence  on  wbrchhis  throne  was  placeA^ 
ind  deemed  to  be  .the  soul  of  f^e  whole  assembly.    Sileno^ 
was  trte  fitst  expr/^s^fon  of  ^rfHWtbn.    The  grand  ofiaricellor^tf 
the  ordii^'btgan  the  cbi*etttbny  With  a  ^^peech/  which  was  foil 
lowed  by  a  rollof  the  drtims,'    The  vblc?e  oftW^  emnieror  wA 
then  heard;  he' took*  the  Oath,   and  an  httn^ired  chouisenfl 
'mouths  repeated  it.'    Twenty-  titnes  w^  the 'beahh-of  ^tMb 
^'eippefor  relocated  with  enthusiasm.  ^  TU'^billfliMic  hairmnd^ 
of  the  national  airs,  which  t«ciilk)4  ^  imo|^'|^Mpkiii9  betfothl^ 
dons, 'Was  heard  through  theDois^  of  a  ihoasaiid^iiettDSv'aud 
th^  6i^  of  thirty  hatter¥€6k  The  .wesi  viin&taMibJted:  faowa^ 
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our  siandard,  filled  the  sails  of  the  flotilla  of  HaTiBi  and 
brought  them  into  the  port.   How  many  ideas  associate  them- 
selves with  this  single  period  !    The  conqueror  of  Italy  and 
of  £gypt,  the  regulator,  the  hero  of  France,  decorating  with 
ensigns  of  honours  the  companion  of  his  arms,  giving  the 
prize  of  valour  to  the  bravest  of  the  brave  j  at  the  head  of  tho 
finest  of  all  armies  distributing  well-deserved  laurels,   and 
pointing  to  the  field  where  other  laurels  are  yet  to  be  reaped. 
At  no  distant  horiicon  we  behold  the  white  shores  of  that 
hostile  land,  which  sl>ews  itself  to,the  warlike  ardour  of  an  huQ-» 
dred  thousand  heroes,  who  only  wait  for  the  signal  to  dart 
forth  and  overleap  that  barrier  which  hath  so  long  defended 
Britbh  perfidy.    Never  was  there  a  ceremony  n^ore  martial 
and  more  august :  it  was  that  of  a  conquering  army  promising; 
victory  to  a  hero,  through  whom  they  have  always  obtained 
it  2  it  was  CsBsar  speaking  to.  hi^  anci^t  c6horts ;  it  waa 
Scipio  haranguing  the  Romans  before  they  set  outi  for  Car^^ 

tba^ij/ 

• 

During  the  tltqe  the  emperor  was.  amus!ng,j  himself  int 
Boi^logoe  wMb  reviews  and  fire-worksi  and  other  childial^ 
sports,  his  august  partner^  the  empress  Josephine,,  paid'4  visit 
tp  Aix*la-Chapelle  :  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  ^whether  this 
was  a  journey  of  policy  or  pleasure  or  a  mere  tour  -for  tb^ 
^e  of  variety.  The  travels  of  sovereign  princes  through 
Ibeir  dominions  ai^  generally  intended  to  gratify  their  sub- 
^Qts  with  the  sight  of  those  to  whom  they  are  supposed  to 
1m^  attached^  either  for  their  owb  personal  virtues^  or  for  the 
iltAgtli  of  time  their  families  have  governed ;  in  such  cases  the 
desire  of  the  p^ple  to  behold  their  rulers  is  either  awakened 
1)y  individual  respect.  Or  by  an  association  with  :tiie  remen^- 
•JUaiioe.of  patt  times.  The  persons  of  thbsis  whose  families 
^k0B9ti  faden  \atii;  selected  frooi  tbe  vulgar,  and  {>laced  in  an 
.^fated  rank^^acquiie  so  greM  a  reverence  in  common  minds 
iaa  hanflytd  be  considered  aprejudiee;  but  what  prejudice 
hmmm^i,  tie  Mmit^vi  the  mAgftt  entertain  for  a  woo»%n  9i/^* 


thef  Asttngaished  by  lier  famity  tior  her  Yirtues,  but  merely 
placed  aboVe  them  bygone  of  those  sports  of  Fortune,  who 
sometimes  delights  to  humble  the  great,  and  exalt  the  lowest 
of  the  people  to  places  of  high  rank  and  eminence.  Possibly 
it  might  be  intended  by  an  artificial  display  of  affability  and 
benevolence,  that  the  new  empress  should  endeavour  to  in-* 
gratiate  herself  in  the  favour  of  her  new  subjects ;  but  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  the  people  could  be  deceived 
by  so  barefaced  a  piece  of  mummery,  or  so  easily  reconciled 
to  the  novelty  of  her  rank.  Many  stories  were  told  of  her 
amiable  condescension,  and  the  pains  which  she  took  to  make 
herself  admired,  and  the  several  public  testimonies  of  respect 
which  were  shewn  her ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  these 
flowed  from  the  heart,  but  were  prepared  before  hand  by  a 
people  who  had  been  taught  to  expect  them,  and  received 
their  instructiona  how  they  were  to  receive  her.  But  Bona^ 
parfe  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  entirely  engrossed  by  these 
Tain  spectacles.  The  troops  performed  their  manoeuvresi 
tttider  his  eye.  He  repaired  successively  to  each  of  the 
camps,  commending  their  discipline,  and  encouraging  them 
by  rewards  and  promises.  By  a  judicious  mixture  of  coo- 
descension  and  authority,  he  secured  their  attachment,  and 
confirmed  their  respect.  The  principal  and  evident  object  of 
^naparte  was  to  convince  the  allies  that  he  was  pre|>ared 
effectually  to  oppose  any  hostile  attempts  that  should  be 
made  on  the  territories  of  France  or  her  confederates. 

During  this  time  the  Austrians  were  making  every  effort  to 
obtain  the  objects  of  the  confederacy  by  negociation  rather 
than  by  arms;  but  from  the  unbounded  pretensions  of  Bona- 
parte, it  soon  became  evident  that  war  could  not  be  avoided. 
The  French  emperor  was  not  inactive.  The  hostile  disposi^ 
tions  and  intentions  of  Austria  were  sufficiently  manifest,  and 
he  had  already  declared  to  the  emperor  that  he  would  not  de- 
lay his  operations  till  the  arrival  of  the  Russians.  Accord- 
ingly, tov^-ards  the  close  of  the  month  of  August,  while  he 
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was  still  at  Boulogne  he  issued  orders  for  the  inarch  of  the 
army  from  th.e  coast  to  tiie  bapjcs  of  the  Rhine^  Similar, 
orders  were  at  the  same  time  transmitted  to  General  Marmont, 
who  commanded  the  army  in  Hollai^d;  and  Marshal  Beroa* 
dotte  was  also  directed  to  procec^d  with  his  force  from  Haoo* 
ver  towards  Franconia.  The  necessary  arrangements  being 
^ade  to  iiasten  the  march  of  the  troops,  Bonaparte  immcdi* 
atcly  repaired  to  Paris. 

.  It  was  of  importance  to  the  allies  Immediately  to  ascertaia 
what  conduct  the  elector  of  Bavaria  intended  to  pursue  in  tl>e> 
impending  war.  According  to  the  plan  which  had  been 
adopted  for  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  it  was  determined 
that  the  Austrian  army  should  take  a  position  upon  the  river 
Lech^  and  there  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  Russians.  For  this 
purpose  it  was  necessary  to  traverse  the  whole  of  the  elector 
rate ;  and  the  friendly  disposition  and  co-operation  of  that 
government,  whose  force  was  estimated  at  about  twenty 
thousand  nr^en,  would  essentially  contribute  to  the  securi^ 
and  strength  of  the  Austrian  army^  But;  the  court  of  VieB-r 
l^a  was  jealous  of  the  inclinations  and  suspicious  of  the  de- 
signs of  the  elector.  It  was  sensible  of  the  influence  wliicli 
Bonaparte  had  acquired  over  the  councils  of  that  prince,  in 
consequence  of  the  benefits  which  he  had  conferred  upon  bim- 
in  the  settlement  of  the  indemnities.  It  was  determined 
therefore  to  anticipate  the  supposed  designs  of  the  elector,  to 
call  upon/ him  for  an  immediate  decision,  and  to  endeavour^ 
while  the  French  army  was  still  at  a  distance,  to  intimidate 
bim  into  an  union  with  the  allies. 

For  this  purpose  the  prince  of  Schwarzenberg  was  ordered 
to  proceed  to  Munich,  and  to  deliver  to  the  elector  of  Bava- 
ria a  letter  from  the  emperor,  in  which  he  was  required  im- 
mediately to  join  his  army  to  that  of  Austria.  The  prince 
was  further  directed  to  state  that  the  electoral  troops  could 
not  be  allowed  to  act  in  a  separate  body,  but  must  be  incor- 
porated with  the  Austrians.  This  demand  was  accompanied 
with  menaces  in  case  of  a  refusal ;  and  was  rendered  still  more 
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offensive,  ^om  the  iinperiou$  tone  and  inaoner  io  wbiok  it 
was  coniinuDioated«  Th^.  elector, .  taken  by  surpfiseip  was 
compelled  to  difisemble* 

'.Id  the  mean  time  ioiellig^ce  was  .hourly  received  at  Mu* 
nich  of  the  preparations  made  by  the  Austrians  to  enter  Blk-r 
varia.  It  became  necessary  therefore  to  adopt .  decisive  ibc^ 
Bures.  Accordingly  on  the  night  of  the  8th  of  SefJterober> 
which  was  the  day  upon  which  the  treaty  with  Austria  was  to 
haiKe  been  signed,  orders  were  secretly  issued  to  the  different 
garrisons  \n  Bavaria,  and  to  the  detyhmeots  of  troops  scattered 
through  that  country,  to  hasten  by  forced  marches  into  the 
upper  palatinate.  The  elector,  accompanied  •  by  his  court, 
suddenly  withdrew  to  Wurtzburg,  and  the  Austrian, army  en-r 
texed  Munich  without  opposi^oo.  The  imperialists  advanced 
towards  the  upper  palatinate,-  both  on  the  side  of  Bohemia 
and  of  Neuburg;  and  the  elector,-  alarmed  at  their  approach^ 
ordered  his  army  to  retjfe  into  the  province  of  Franconia. 
The^negociation,  however,  stilLcontvnued,  The  Count  d^ 
Buol,  the  Austrian  minister  at  Munich,  was  directed  to  foU 
low  the  elector  to  Wurtzbnrg,  with  new  proposals  from  his 
governm^ent.  In  the  mean  time  the  imperialists,  having  overy 
ruQ  the  whole  of  Bavaria,  which  they  treated  almost  as  a 
conquered  country,  proceeded  to  make  those  dispositions 
which  had  been  concerted  for  tlie  commencement  of  the 
campaign. 

As  soon  as  intelligence  was  received  at  Paris  that  the  Ausr 
trian  army  had  entered  the  dominions  of  the  elector  of  Bava- 
ria, the  senate  was  convened.  Bonaparte  repaired  to  the  hall 
of  that  assembly,  and  ascended  his  throne,  surrounded  by  the 
great  officers  of  government,  and  all  the  state  of  his  new  em- 
pire. A  long  and  elaborate  memorial  upon  the  reciprocal 
conduct  of  France  and  Austria,  from  the  period  of  the  treaty 
of  Luoeville,  was  read  by  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs. 
Bonaparte  himself  then  addressed  the  senate. 

*Ia  the  present  circumstances  of  Europe,  I  have  felt  anxi- 
ous,' lie  said^  *  to  come  among  you,  and  to  make  known  to 
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PllEVlOUStt  to  the  denirtufe' of  M.  Novoziltzoff  for 
Berlift,  a  plan  of  military  .operations  to  be  pursued  if  war 
should  become  inevitable,  liad  oeen  concerted"  between  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburgh.  In  pursilkuce  of  this 
plan  the  Austrian  army  upon  the  Adige  was  increased  to 
120,000  men;  and  the  Archduke  Charles  quitted  Vienna 
about  the  middle  of  September,  for  the  purpose  of  assuming 
the  command.  The  French  troops  in  Italy,  under  General 
Massena,  did  not  at  that  period  exceed  73>000. 

The  Austrian  army  in  Germany  was  intrusted  to  the  com* 
mand  of  field- marshal  baron  Mack.  This  officer  had  for  a 
considerable  time  enjoyed  a  very  powerful  influence  over  the 
military  counsels  of  the  court  of  Vienna.  He  was  reputed  to 
be  admirably  skilled  in  tactics,  and  in  all  the  theory  and  de- 
tails of  war.  Abounding  in  ingenuity  and  contrivance,  he 
was  prepared  with  plans  of  military  operations  adapted  to 
every  situation  and  every  exigency.  His  persuasive  address 
and  plausible  conversation  and  manner,  enabled  him,  virith 
the  utmost  success,  to  enforce  his  owA  schemes,  and  to  tri- 
umph over  the  objections  of  bis  opponents.    Such  were  said 
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to  be  his  character  and  talents  in  council,  and  such  the  cauies 
of  the  influence  and  ascendant  which  he  had  obtained.  It 
was  natural  that  this  influence,  thus  acquired,  should  give 
umbrage  to  the  archduke  Charles ;  and  accordingly  he  was 
regarded  by  tlmt  prince  with  jealousy,  and  even  with  aversion. 
In  the  field.  General  Mack  was  deficient  in  every  thing  that 
constitutes  a  great  commander :-— in  simplicity  of  design^  in 
decision,  in  promptitude,  in  vigour.  His  plans  were  without 
concert,  his  objects  ttifiing  and  unimportant.  He  delibe* 
rated  when  circumstances  required  him  to  act,  and  balanced 
between  different  schemes  till  die  power  of  choice  was  gone.. 
These  striking  defects  in  his  character  rendered  him  the  mo^ 
unfit  commander  that  the  court  of  Vienna  could  have  se- 
lected for  the  purpose  of  opposing  an  enemy  remarkably  diB^ 
tinguished  for  the  impetuosity  of  his  spirit,  the  rapidity  of  bis 
movements,  and  the  novelty  and  boldness  of  his  designs. 

The  Austrian  army,  under  the  command  of  fleld^marshal 
Mack,  having,  as  we  have  already  observed,  traversed  the 
electorate  of  Bavaria,  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Lech.  LaoH 
mediately  afterwards,  abandoning  that  position,  it  advanced 
to  the  Uler,  and  detachments  were  pushed  towards  Dones«( 
chiogen  and  Stockach,  and  into  the  duchy  of  Wirtembeig. 

Besides  these  two  armies  stationed  on  the  Adige  and  io 
Suabia,  a  considerable  force  was  also  assembled  under  the 
command  of  the  Archduke  John  in  the  Tynri,  which  was 
destined  to  act  as  the  events  of  the  campaigri  might  require. 
Such  was  the  distribution  of  the  Austrian  troopa  aboiit  the 
oommencement  of  the  month  of  October. 

What  were  the  motives  which  induced  the  Austrian  cooih 

mander  to  depart  from  the  original  plan  of  the  campaign,  by 

advancing  to  the  Iller  instead  of  taking  the  position  of  the 

Lech,  to  which  circumstance  th^  subsequent  disasters  of  th^ 

war  are  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed,  has  never  yet  beeo 

explained.    The  line  of  the  Lech  was  not  inferbr  in  strength 

of  that  of  the  Iller ;  it  was  equally  favourable  with  reference 

ta  the  operations  of  the  Italian  army;  it  was  further  fef 
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moved  from  the  French  frontier,  and  was  nearer  to  those  suc- 
cours which  were  expected  from  Russia,  It  will  justly  ap- 
pear surprising  that  these  considerations  did  not  induce  the 
Austriaas  \o  adhere  to  their  original  intention — to  confine 
themselves  to  the  banks  of  the  Lech,  and  to  increase,  by 
every  exertion,  the  natural  advantages  of  that  position.  But 
the  plan  of  operations  which  Bonaparte  adopted  seems  to 
have  beeq  wholly  unforeseen.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
French  army  would  advance  by  the  accustomed  road  through 
the  passes  of  the  Black  Forest;  and  the  Austrian  comnuuider 
boped  that  the  natural  difficultiet  of  the  country  would  ena- 
ble him  efiectually  to  check  its  progress.  Should  the  Aus^: 
trians  even  be  compelled  to  retire,  they  might,  it  was  siip^ 
posed,  at  any  time  fall  back  upon  the  Lech,  without  sustiun- 
ibg  any  serious  loss.  These  successive  operations  would  al- 
low ample  oppwtunity  for  the  arrhral  of  the  Russians ;  and  the 
junction  of  this  force  would  enable  them  to  act  upon  the 
offensive,  and  to  pursue  with  spirit  the  great  objects  of  the 
campaign. 

But  the  Austriaus  deviated  from  th^ir  previous  ammge- 
ment  in  another  material  and  important  particular.  It  had 
'been  concerted  between  the  allies  that  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  penetrate  into  Franche  Comte  by  the  way  of  Swit* 
zerlabd.  This  was  indeed  the  only  system  for  offen$ive  war- 
fare which  it  was  practicable  to  pursue.  But  notwithstanding 
these  considerations,  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  agreed  in  the 
month  of  September  to  admit  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland ; 
and  it  thus  became  impossible  for  the  allies  to  execute  their 
original  design,  without  incurring  the  reproach  and  the  odium 
of  violating  a  recent  engagement. 

Bonaparte  arrived  at  Stratzberg  upon  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber ;  on  the  same  day  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  which  had 
proceeded  by  rapid  marches  from  the  coast,  passed  the  Rhine 
at  Manheim,  Spires,  and  Durlach,  under  the  command  of 
marshals  Dftvbust,  Soult,  and  Ney.  Marshal  Lannes,  with 
division,  and  the  reserve  of  cavalry  under  prince  Munn, 
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Irad  crossed  the  river  on  the  preceding  day  at  Kehl.  The 
army  of  Hanover,  consisting  of  about  20>000  men,  and  com* 
mander  by  Marshal  Barnadotte,  having  marched  by  Gottin- 
gen  and  Frankfort,  had  already  arrived  at  the  head-quarters  o£ 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  at  Wurtzburg.  In  this  position  it  was 
soon  afterwards  joined  by  General  Marmoot,  and  the  Gallo- 
Batavlan  army  which  had  crossed  the  Rhine  at  M^ntz ;  and 
by  this  union  the  force  collected  at  Wurtzburg,  inclusive  of 
the  Bavarians,  amounted  to  upwards  of  60,0QP  m'en. 

The  plan  of  operations  which,  Bonaparte  had  adi^t^d  foe 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  ak^  .^f  a  iiio$t  m^terly  cbarac^ 
ten  Had  he  attempted  to  penetrate  by  the.  usual  road  through 
the  passes  of  the  Black  Forest,  .an^  to  ihe  aputh  of  the  Dar 
nube,  he  would  have  bad  many.focmidable  obstacles  to  enV 
counten  The  passage  of  the  Black -Forest  itself  would  have 
been  attended  with  difficulty ;  his  u^vch  would  have  beea 
obstructed  by  tlie  numeroas  rivers  which  flow  from  south  ta 
north  through  the  valley  of  the  DaoubQ ;  .his  right  ilfuilc 
would  have  been  continually  threatened  from  the  defiles  of  the 
Tyrol,  and  a  powerful  army  in' front  would,  have  opposed  and 
checked  his  progresa.  In  order  to  avoid  tb^e  incoaveol* 
ences,  Bonaparte  resolved  to  advance  aloogihe  northern  bank 
of  the  Daniube,  and,  passing  the  rivQr  below  the  position  ol 
the  Austrians^  to  interpose  ibis  army  between  them  and  the 
Russians.  It  was  with  a  view  to  this  movemeot  that  Mar- 
shal Beroadotte  and  General  Marmont  bad  b^en  ordered  4o 
proceed  to  Wxirtzburg.>  It.  was  evidcQt  that  ,th^  Austriaa 
commander  vai^t  by.  an  immediate  tetreat,  have  disappointei^ 
the  succ^s  of  this  plan*  It  wa&  necessary  therefore  that  the 
project  should  not  only  be  disguised  fiom  the  Jmperiaii^ 
but  should  be  executed  with  the  utmost  possible  rapidity* 
PtiBce  Murat  was  therefore  ordered  to  manoeuvre  near  the^ 
passes  of  the  Black  Forest  in  order  to  deceive  the  Auatrfa<ip» 
and  to  induce  them  to  suppose  that  the  Pr/ftneh  army  iotepd^ 
to  force  its  way  in  that,  direction.  General  Mac|c  fell  inta 
the  snare,  and  advanced  with  the  greater  part  of  hi^  maj-  ta 
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oppose  the  execution  of  this  design.  He  had  already  forti- 
fied the  banks  of  the  lller,  and  had  issued  orders  to  strengthen 
with  the  utniost  expedition  the  positions  of  Meoimiogen  and 
Ulm.  At  lengthy  however,  lie  discovered  his  error,  and  was 
compelled  suddenly  to  change  all  his  plans.  In  the  mean 
time  the  French  army  nad  traversed  with  almost  incredible 
rapidity  the  elector&te  of  Wirtembergy  and  the  plains  of 
Nordiingen ;  and  on  the  6th  of  October,  Marshal  Soult,  at 
the  head  of  his  division,  arrived  on  the  Danube  at  Donaweith, 
litid  obtained  possession  of  the  bridire  of  Munster. 
-  The  army  assembled  at  Wurtzburg  had  not  excited  any 
iMtfvsiderable  apprehension  in  the  mind  of  the  Austrian  gene* 
ral.  The  territory  of  Anspach,  a  part  of  the  dominiofis  of 
PfUBsia,  was  interposed  between  that  position  and  the  Da- 
nube ;  and  the  court  of  Berlin  had  issued  orders  that  every 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  protect  the  neutrality  of  this 
district.  General  Mack  did  not  suppose  that  Bonaparte,  in 
]tha  preS0tit  critical  situation  of  afiairs,  would  run  the  ri^k-ef 
ofiending  so  great  a  power.  He  imagined,  therefore,  that 
thia  army  waj  destined  only  for  an  irruption  into  Bohemia, 
aiid  he  contented  himself  with  dispatching  General  Kien- 
tfieyer  with  a  small  force  to  observe  its  motions.  This  was 
another  capital  error  committed  by  the  Austrians  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  campaign.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  lo 
the  plan  of  operations  which  Bonaparte  had  formed,  that  the 
combined  am)y  assembled  at  Wurtzburg  should  proceed  by 
the  shortest  posiible  course  to  the  Danube.  He  was  willing 
f0  incur  every  hazard  for  the  attainment  of  this  object ;  nor 
ditl  he  despair  of  being  able  to  find  means  to  allay  the  iodig- 
Bilioo  of  Prussia.  His  orden  were  therefore  express  and 
peremptory.  Major  Howen^  at  the  bead  of  about  500  men» 
tiade  an  appearance  of  reristance.  -  He  was  compelled,  how- 
ever, to  Mibmitto  superior  force,  and  the  army  passed  without 
j^j  f ttfther  oppdsitiOD.  General  Marmont  reached  Neubliig 
611  tht  8th,  and  shortly  after  Marshal  fiemadotte^  at  the  head 
AT  \A  ilMAon  anived  at  Ingdstadt*    From  thift  moment  the 
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issue  of  the  campaign  was  decided.  The  army  udder  Giei}e<- 
ral  Mack  did  not  exceed  80,000  nen.  A  force  nearly  double 
that  amount  was  now  posted  in  his  rear;  while  bis  cooqriu-. 
nication  with  the  Austrian  states  and  the  Russian  auxiliaries, 
the  first  divbion  of  which  had  not  yet  arrived  on  the  Inn^  was 
upon  the  point  of  being  completely  intercepted. 

On  the  7th  a  part  of  the  French  army  passed  the  Danube 
at  Donawerth,  and  the  division  commanded  by  Marslial  SouU 
extended  itself  along  tlie  Lech  to  the  city  of  Aag^burg,  aod 
afterwards  to  Landsberg  and  Fuessen.  In  the  mean  time  a 
strong  detachment  from  the  Austrian  arnty  wfis  ordered  ta 
advance  to  Wertingen  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  mo- 
tions and  checking  the  progress  of  Bonaparte.  .  This,  corps 
was  attacked  by  the  cavalry  under  Prince  Murat,  and  the  di- 
vision <;ommanded  by  General  Lannes.  The  Austrians,  after 
a  short  contest,  in  which  they  sustained  considerable  loss^ 
were  compelled  to  retire.  On  the  following  day  a  second 
aotiM  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Guotzburg.  Th^  division 
eommAiided '  by  Marshal  Ney  attacked  the  Austrians^  wha 
were  advantageously  posted  upon  the  banks  of  the.  Danub^^ 
The  French,  after  a  sharp  conflict^  forced  the  p«^i£^^  of  tb^ 
river,  and  remained  master  of  the  bridges  and  the  ^ttrong 
position  of  Gunt^burg. 

>  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  plan  adopted  for  the 
leampa^n  was  defective  in  one  essential  particular*  Th^r^ 
was  reason  to  api>rebend  that,  if  the  Italian  army  should  be 
^far  strengthened  as  to  enable' it  to  undertake  <^ensive  opf^r 
iratians,  with  a  superiority  so  decided  as  to  insure  iBifc<sess,  tl|a 
army  stationed' in  Gr^matty  would  be  insufficient  fo  cesisi  tbc 
progress  of  the  enemy  in  that  country.  The  mom^t  thf 
Ffencfa  had  crossed  the  Rhine  this  defect  became  a|)fMifeii^ 
General  M^k,  alarmed  at  the  accounts  which  he  received  of 
their  numbers,  was  obliged  to  lend  for  reinforcements  :io  thf. 
Italic  army*  Prince  Cliarles  tlius  saw  himself  at  ont»e  d^ 
prived  of .  the  meatis  of  /pur^Mig  those  ebjeds  which  be  hmi 
hoped,  to  a<:sQmpUsl»-    Tb^Kieceasijty,  however,  Was  orseyrti 
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and  he  ordered,  though  with  much  ill-humour  and  reTuct* 
ance,  thirty  battalions  to  march  for  the  support  of  the  army  in 
Germany.  Of  this  force  a  part  only  arrived  on  the  banks  of 
the  Iller;  some  detachments  were  taken  by  the  French,  and 
the  rest  fell  back  on  the  Tyrol. 

The  Austrian  army  was  stationed  on  the  banks  of  the  Iller 
horn  Memmingen  to  the  Danube ;  but  its  principal  strength- 
was  c(41ected  on  the  left  of  this  line,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Uira.  The  French  were  rapidly  advancing  with  their  whole 
ferce  to  that  quarter.  The  situation  of  the  Austrtans  became 
every  hour  more  and  more  critical ;  they  found  themselves, 
strtttened  aikd  enclosed  on  every  side ;  and  the  commander 
fliaw  the  neccaaity  of  endeavouring  to  dislodge  the  French  fion» 
some  of  his  positbos,  Aecordingly,  on  the  1  Ith  of  Octobeiv 
a  vigotfous  attack  was  made  upon  a  French  division  postcid 
under  the  coAmand  of  General  Ney  at  A I  beck.  The  French 
#as  driven  to  a  considerable  distance  along  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  1^  and  the  event  of  the  day  was  highly  honourable  to 
ihe  AustriaQa«  But  no  important  advantage  resulted  frooar 
tUs  victory ;  and  it  became  necessary  therefore  to  adopt  some 
aaore  decisive  step  for  the  purpose  of  extricating  the  army 
irom  its  present  difficulti^ 

Two  plans  of  operatioa  presented  themselves,— -either  to 
collect  the  whole  army  into  one  compa<!t  body,  and  to  endear 
voar,  by  a  sudden  and  bold  irruption^  to  cut  a  passage  through 
Bonaparte's  positions,  or  to  separate  it  into  small  divisioQay 
which  might  find  their  way  by  different  roadsintolh^ Tyrol 
and  Bohemia.  The  Archduke  Ferdinand,  it  is  said,  with  the 
gaUantry  natural  to  a  high-spirited  prince,  inclined  to  the 
fDrmer  measure.  General  Mack,  however,  considered  it  m 
4jbo  hazardous  an  attempt  in  the  present  situation,  with  the 
fanmense  superiority  of  the  enemy;  and  the  prince  yielded 
to  lut  authority.  General  Jellachich  was  accordingly  di- 
rected to  proceed,  at  the  head  of  sixteen  battalkms,  with  the 
etmost  expedition  to  the  Tyrol.  An  order  was  at  the  saoEie 
tinie  lasaod  tp  the  gftrrison  of  Memmiogeii  to  evacuate  the 
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Itlace^  and  to  join  the  corps  under  General  Jellachich, 
order,  however,  from  some  mistake  or  delay,  was  not  executed* 
la  the  mean  time  Marshal  Soult,  havhig  left  Landsberg,  sat 
down  on  the  13th  before  Memmihgen,  On  thefollowhig 
day  the  garrison  capitulated,  and  were  made  prisoners  of  war* 
From  Memmingen  this  division  of  the  enemy  immediately 
proceeded  to  Biberach,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the 
Austrian  communications  in  that  quarter. 

After  the  battles  of  Wertingen  and  Guntzburg,  Bonapar^^ 
repaired  to  the  city  of  Augsburg,  from  which  phce  he  agaift 
returned  on  the  13th  to  the  camp  before  Uim.    He  issued 
immediate  orders  to  force  the  bridge  aod  position  of  Echiia- 
gen.    This  post,  of  great  imponat<oe>ln  the  present  aituattoa 
of  the  armies,  was  defended  by  a4x)dy  of  16,000  Aiistrians, 
The  contest  was  long  and  obstinate.    The  French  charged 
with  their  usual  briskness  and  impet^josity ;  while  the  Auatrt- 
tins  fought  with  all  the  fury  of  despair.    Great  numbers  Cell 
4)h  both  sides ;  but  at  lengtli  the  Austrians  were  broken  and 
driven  from  the  field,  and  the  French  remained  -masters  of 
Echlingen.    Upon  the  same  day,'  after  a  series  of  sharp  and 
stubborn  conflicts,  the  French  under  Greneral  Lannes  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  iieights  of  Michel  Galgen  and  Kuhe 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ulm,  while  on  the  other  side  General  Mar- 
mont  occupied  the  bridges  at  the  confluence  of  the  Iller  and 
the  Danube.    The  situation  of  the  Austrian  army  was  now 
diesperate.    It  was  nearly  encircled  by  the  enemy,  and  was 
^compelled  to  seek  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Ulm.    Prince 
Ferdinand  was  Mill  in  the  city.     He  was  desirous,  however^ 
df  endeavouring,  by  a  secret  and  rapid  movement,  to  rescue 
M  least  a  part  of  the  army  from  the  disgrace  of  a  capitulation. 
Two  divisions  under  Generals  Hoiienzollern  and  Werneck, 
in  pursuance  of  the  plan  which  we  have  already  mentk>ned» 
had  been  detached,  from  the  main  army,  and  ordered  to  take 
the  road  to  Heydenheim.    It  was  already  night ;  the  rain  fell 

ia  torrents;  but  every  moment  was  of  importance.    Aithe 
tMd  of  four  squadrons  of  cavalry  well  mounted  and  equipped. 
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the  priQce  suddenly  withdrew  ifrom  the  city,  and  proceeded 
with  the  utmost  expedition  to  Aalen.  ^ 

Upon  the  two  following  days  the  French  were  employed  io 
tnakin^  preparations  for  a  general  assault.  Tiie  city  was  sor- 
rounded  by  a  broad  ditch  filled  with  water ;  the  fortifications 
were  weak  and  unfinished.  But  a  brave  and  veteran  army, 
consisting  of  more  than  SO^OOO  men  might  have  made  a 
fierce  and  dreadful  resistance ;  and  the  Austrian  commander- 
had  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  his  intention  of  defend- 
ing the  place  to  the  last  extremity.  On  the  night  of  the  16th 
there  arose  a  furious  tempest :  the  waters  of  the  Danube  over- 
flowed its  banks :  many  of  the  bridges  upon  that  river,  and 
among  the  rest  the  bridge  of  Echtingeu,  were  swept  away  by 
the  rapidity  of  the  torrent.  The  communication  between 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  river  was  interrupted  ;  and  a  favour- 
able opportunity  was  thus  afforded  to  the  Austrian  army  to 
endeavour  to  force  its  way  through  the  posts  of  the  enemy. 
But  the  commander  was  deficient  in  enterprise  and  activity : 
he  had  seen  jxrithin  the  short  compass  of  ten  years  the  complete 
destruction  of  a  powerful  and  gallant  army  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  his  command ;  his  spirits  were  subdued  by  the 
extent  and  complication  of  bis  misfortunes  f  and  no  attempt 
was  therefore  made  to  profit  from  this  unforeseen  and  fortu- 
itous occurrence. 

A  conference  had  been  held  between  Prince  Lichteostein 
and  Bonaparte  upon  the  terms  of  capitulation.  The  prince 
required  that  the  Austrian  army  should  be  permitted  to  return 
home,  upon  condition  that  none  of  the  troops  should  serve 
again  until  they  were  exchanged.  *  What  security/  said 
Bonaparte,  '  can  I  receive  for  the  punctual  performance  of 
this  engagement?'  After  a  moment's  pause  he  resumed, 
'  I  will  rely  upon  the  word  of  Prince  Ferdinand.  If  he  b  in 
the  city,  I  will  give  him  this  proof  of  my  esteem,  hoping  that 
the  court  of  Vienna  will  respect  the  engagement  of  one  of  its 
princes.'  He  was  informed  that  Prince  Ferdinand  had  with- 
drawn from  Ulm.     'I  cannot  then  be  sure,'  he  resumed^ 
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<  ftiat  the  ceodWdd  .will  be  perfonn^ ;'  and  he  ,iefu8e4  to 
accede  to  the  demand. 

On  the  17th  the,  terms  of  the  capitiilatian  were  fiaaUj. 
settled*.  The.garrison  was  allowed  to  march  01^  ifjth  all  t^ 
I^oum  of  war :  the  officers  were  permitted  to  return  bopie; 
upon  their  paiole;  the  soldiers  were  tp/l|>e  sept,  pidsoners  to 
Fnmce.  It  was  further  .^upiibted^.that  if  by  nqfVBt  op  ^e 
eighth  day  i^ter  tjm,  qooveotipn,  a  force  .s^f&ciq;it  f o  rais^  |))e, 
blockade  of  tiie  eky  sbpiiUI  sirrive  pt  Ul^i)  tb^.^jipituiAtipii 
ihould  no  longer  be  Wiu)iQg»  ^ffd  thatthp  garrisoa  mfghitilieK 
sot  al  circttoistanoes  should  ftj^t  U  ei|pi^dipnt* 

As  soon  as  Boqaimrtr  .was  iafprm^i  t|^t  a  part  gf  the  ^Ia^y 
had  -wjtWdriiwii  fr/^:  Ui^h  ^^  ^U^R^^hed  l^i^ljaL  t^^f^ 
wilb  his  corpp,  ud  t^e  /c^vfdry  ut^r  NlMTatpt  in  puf:i$uit  o( 
this  divisiop,  Prioirp  Ferdiaan4  h^  eS^c^d  1^ J  ivpc^op  VfiJih, 
the  fiofoe  uiidf^  GpmqJ^  Hobf  nafp^^iy^  fip4  ^nt^ec.^^  ^^ 
tNe  l9)ier  ofl^r  bpipg  dinacu^  tp  Of^po^fe  hip^olf  totJ^p  pr(H 
gress.of  Mui«t,  aa^^cjiou  toc^  fi§sxi  in  tfep  yipiijijjr  pf  Mo- 
g^enaO)  in  whj^.t^  Au$tri40^  .wer#  df^fe^fcfjl. .  T^^e^  pUl), 
hoivereiv  c^Ptiottod  their  retreat^  closely  pr^af||pd>y,tlje  e;9j>- 
mr*  »oA  b^ras^ed  jwith  covtiniu^l  attaq]^»  Af.  leD|^  ex- 
hausted with  fa;Uf  u«  Aod  f^oxiety^  they  arrived  ft  Nonjlio^en, 
IH'thjs  pocjii9n  t\)fij  were  surroupded  Jt>y.  the  f^eoiy ;  fud 
every  conanHmkatton  i^ing  cm  p^  they  .w.ei:f  aoippelled  t^ 
((^f4tuhte.  Prjoee  Ferdinand  hiinseVhad  narrowly  escaped 
heii^  ipad^  prlfopec  at  Nere^heim.  He  w^  fit  dinner  with 
his  Of^i/cersy  when  the  alarm  of  thie  enefiy  was  givep^  and  had 
fiosfcdy  tinoe  tojnpunit  his  horse  befor^  they  jrnitered  the 
two.  After  the  i^ituJatioD  ajt  Nordj^gep  i^e  pr|^i;ice  con- 
tinued bis  flight. i^t  the  head  of  the  cavaliy»  ^nd  with  about 
fifty  pieces  pf  c^o^pon.  He  was  dosQly  pursued  by  JV.Iurat, 
the;  rear  of  the  Aii^trians  continually  skiraiishlng  with  th^ 
advanced  guard  of  the  enemy.  Passing  with  great  exj^edi- 
tion  through  Gunzenhausen>  he  {irrlved  at  Nuremberg  in 
FiancQoia.  Scarcely  had  be  qu.itted  the  city  before  Myrat 
ippearedf  and  a  party  of  Austrians  were  taken  prisoners  in 

2R 
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tbe  suburbs.  Prince  Perdinaod  cootiDued  hb  coarse  to  £9- 
chenaa,  and  thence  to  Grafenberg,  by  the  road  through  the 
nonntains.  Here  the  French  abandoned  the  pursuit,  and 
returned,  with  their  prisoners  and  a  few  pieces  of  cannon 
which  they  had  taken,  to  Nuremberg.  Prince  Fiprdinand 
arrived  safely  with  the  remains  of  his  small  corps  in  Bohemia. 

Upon  the  second  day  after  the  capitulation  of  Ulm,  atto^ 
tber  convention  was  concluded  between  Bonaparte  and  the 
Austrian  commander.  It  had  been  agreed  that  the  etty 
should  be  surrendered  by  the  Austrians  on  the  2Sth,  unleai 
before  that  period  an  army  should  arrive  to  raise  the  blockade. 
Marshal  Berthier,  in  a  conferehee  ii^hieh  he  afterwards  had 
with  General  Mack,  eoromuaicat^tf  to  him  the  relative  |)Osi- 
dons  of  the- several  columns  of  the  fVencb*  and  Austrian 
annies,  from  which  it  appeared  impossible  that  any  succouili 
could  reach  Ulm  within  the  stipulated  thne ;  aiid  he  pledged 
bis  word  of  honour  for  the  correctness  of  his  statement.  '•  In 
consequence  of  this 'communication,  General  Mack  was  per-, 
suaded  to  consent  to  the  immedrate  surrender  of  the*  iiity, 
upon  condition  only  that  the  division  under  Mta-shal  Ifey 
should  remaid  in  the  vicinity  of  Ulm  till  the  expiration  of  the 
period  which  had  been  fixed  by  the  original  capituhitioti. 

It  is  diflScult  to  dbcover  the  motive,  which  induced  tbe 
Austrian  commander  to  make  this  extraordinary  concession. 
It  could  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  enemy  would  have  so 
far  relied  upon  the  faith  of  the  capitulation,  as  to  have  with- 
drawn any  considerable  part  of  his  troops,  while  an  army  of 
more  than  SO^OOO  men  remained  in  the  city.  By  this  second 
agreement^  however,  the  whole  French  force,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Marshal  Key's  division,  was  set  at  liberty,  and 
was  left  to  pursue,  without  obstructk>n,  the  other  objects  i^f 
tbe  campaign.  This  convention  is  the  more  unaccountable^ 
because  it  does  not  appear  that  any  correspondent  benefit 
was  secured  to  tbe  Austrians. 

During  the  operations  which  preceded  and  accompanilnl 
the  surrender  of  Ulm,  the  rain  fell  almost  without  intermisi^ 
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ajoa.  Tlie  riven  o3rerflo«ied  their  baoks,  aod  the  foads  ia 
many  places  were  broken  up  and  become  almost  impassib^ 
Bonaparte^  iiowever,  was  contioually  in  the  niidst  of  hit 
Iroops ;  he  eocouraged  and  animated  them  to  ea^ertion ;  he 
shared  all  ifaeir  harddhips  and  pnvations,  and  distributed  appu 
the  field  of  battle  rewards  and  honours  to  those  who  had  dis^ 
lioguished  themselves  in  the  di£Ferent  eACOunters  with  the 
enemy.  By  these  popular  acts  he  ei^ited  a  spirit  of  entb&M- 
siasm  in  his  army»  which  led  them  not  only  to  encounter 
danger  wkh  alacrity,  but  to  sustain  with  cheerfulness  the 
severest  toils.  The  dr$^oons  had  signalized  their  valour  inthfi 
hattk  of  Wertiogen.  Each  regiment  was  ordered  to  presept 
a  soldier  to  its  emperor ;  and  the  individus^ls  thus  selected^ 
were  decorated  with  the  jeagle  of  the  legion  of  iionour*  Tlie 
Frencli  relate^  that  a  private,  in  passing  th^  Lecfa^  had  save4 
the  life  of  his*  officer,  by  whom^  a  feif  d^ys  before  he  had  been 
degraded.  £onaparte  presented  him  wUh  the  c^gle.  fl 
only  performed  my  duty/  said  the  soldier ;  ^  my  captf  ip  ha4 
dcgsMled  me  on  aocpunt  of  some  breach  of  djsc^iue^  ^ihfi 
kdouss  (hat  I  vas  always  a  good  soldier/ 

On  the  20tb,  the  Austriaos,  according  to  the  tenfts  ot  th^ 
oqntulalion,  marched  out  of  Ulm.  The  French  army  occu- 
pfed  ihe  hdgbts.  Bonaparte,  surrounded  by  his  guards,  waa 
a  spectator  of  this  humHiaMog  scese.  He  sent  for  the  Aui9« 
tffho  geBevalsi  and  kept  them  near,  bis  person  while  the  tsoaps 
defiled.  They  were  treated  with  grc^  personal  attention  and 
respect ;  but  Bonapatte  complained  of  the  injustice  and  ag- 
gressbn  of  the  emperor,  and  boasted*  in  a  haughty  toae^.  pf 
his  own  power  and  resourpes.  *  I  wish  £or  nothipg,'  he  added, 
'upon  the  continent:  France  dfssires  only  tp  posses  shi^M, 
colonies^  and  commet ee»  and  it  is  fi^r  ypur  ^dvantf^ge  tl^t  we 
should  obtain  them.' 

The  Austrian  force  which  marcbed.()|ttt  of  Ulm.  amounted 
to  33,000  men.;  three  thousand  sick  and  .wounded  remained 
in  tfae^haspitaWi.  Tber^iabQ  fell  into  the:  hands,  of  the  /cue* 
ny^  upon  iha  siurrender  of  the  city^  fifff  standards,  and  sixt; 
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j^ces  of  cannon.  Thus  within  Iktle  more  than  ten  days  ^ 
wll-appointed  ^rtny,  eonsistiiig  of  upwardb  of  eighty  thoQ-* 
sand  men,  commanded  by  gallant  ipnd  experienced  officers, 
and  composed  of  the  beat  troops  in  the  Aastrian  service,  was 
}n  consequence^  the  inexplicable  errors  of  its  chief  complete* 
}y  dispersed.  Besides  those  who  perished  in  the  field,  more 
ffaafn  50,000  were  made  prisoners  of  war ;  and  a  very  small 
proportion  succeeded,  with  great  difficulty  and  the  ulmost 
exertion,  in  efitoing  its  escape  into  the  Austrian  territories. 

These  great  and  extraordinary  successes  w^re  announced 
to  the  i^enate  by  a  message  from  Bonaparte.  He  preseoted 
^  that  assembly  with  forty  standards  which  bad  been  uben 
Irom  the  Anstrians  previously  to  the  diHrender  of  Ul:m.;  and 
called  upon  it  to  hasten,  by  every  exertion,  the  march  of  the 
conscripts  to  reinforce  his  army.  The  senate  replied  in  a 
auftabie  address,  aad  appointed  a  depataikm  to  present  to  the 
i^mperor  this  tesrtimbny  of  their  admkBtioo  and  faomag;e, 
hot^pfxhe  felt,  and  his  policy  led  him  to  express^  that  isome 
itwsird  was  due  to  ttie  utiay  for  its  extraordinaiy  seal  and  .ex* 
ertion.  He  accordingly  issued  a  ptocbinatioci,  fa  whi«h  he 
fteerfeed\bat  the  fibonth  -  Vendemiaire  should  be  computed  as 
ah  ehtite  caitopaign  to  every  individaal  of  the  grand  army,  asd 
that  the  liiinisters  of  war  and  of  the  treasury  should  make 
tbe  proper  dispositions  for  that  purpose.  Another  ^decree 
^as  isstied,  ordisring  temediate  possessioB  to  be  taken  of  the 
Autitrfan  estalAishmeifts  in  Suabia;  dedaring  all  the.maga* 
zbies  Which  hlal  been  captured,  with  the  exce{^ionof  tbear^ 
tiUei7  and  provisions^  and  aH  the  comrihutions  which  either 
had  been  or  shduM  hereafter  be  levied^  to  be  the  property  of 
the  army;  and  directing  that  a  distribution  should  be  made, 
according^  the  ratik  of  tKe  several  fodiiMuals  of  whom  it 
was  composed. 

Itaformatlon  of  the  disasters  in  Germany  and  oi  the  eapi* 
ittUtion  of  Uhb  lyas  brought  to  Vjeoua  by  a  mesaeoger  fiom 
die  Arehddte  Ferdiaaaid.  The  iateiligence  wus  sqoB«pcttad 
^p>o|^  tht  city,    ll^e  Ileuses  were  deserted^  and  <lie  inh^* 
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bitants  crowded  inrlo  the  streets,  anxiously  inqairiog  Jfito  the 

particalars  of  this  disastroos  evefit*    When  the  full  extent 

of  the  calamity  was  known,  the  people  gave  vent  to  their 

feeiingt  in  the  bitterest  expressions  of  indtgnatioo  and  rage« 

Tbef  saw,  in  their  appreliensions,  the  Ffench  already  at  their 

gates.    They  ioadly  exelaimed  against  General  Mack,  as  the 

author  of  these  misibrtunes,  and*openly  cliarged  him  whh 

having  betrayed  and  sold  his  country  to  France.    The  enn 

perar  Boade  every  exertion  to  re-^establish  the  public  confix 

dence,  and  to  restore  the  tranquillity  of  his  capital.    It  was 

ordered,  that  all  persons  capable  of  bearing  arms  should  be 

tnioed  and  embodied,  and  that  every  effort  shouM  be  made 

to  supply  the  deficiences  in  the  army.    Instructions  were  at 

Ihesame  time  issued  to  hasten  the  completion  of  the  genersH 

levy  in  Hungary,  which  was  conducted  under  the  superio* 

tendance  of  the  Archduke  palatine.    Tlie  emperor  publkhed 

a  pffoetamalion^  in  which  he  appealed  to  the  patriotism  and 

Idyaky  •f  his  subjects,  and.  caUed  upcm  them  in  the  most 

tSfiiest  tenns  to  unite  with  vig6u#  for  the  protection  of  their 

conntryaod  Ui:  liMvee.    *Iirt  the  intoxication  of  suecbtt 

{sttcii  is  Ike  langua^  of  this  afipeal)  or  the  uidiallowed  and 

ioiqnilotis  spirit  of  revenge^^ actuate  the  fee;  calm  and  firm  I 

slaDyd  in  the  midsf  of  twenty«-five  miUiom  of  people  who  are 

dear  to  my  heart  and  to  my  family*    I  have  a  claim  upon 

their  love,  for  I  desire  their  happiness ;  I  have  H  etaim  upon 

ibeir<  assislanee ;  for  whatever,  they  venture  for  the  throne, 

Aey  venture  for  them^elvrs^  their  own  femiiies,  aixd  their 

posterity;  for  the  prmerviption  of  tit  ftmt  is  detr  and  sacred 

to  d>em.    By  Ita  fortitude  the  Austrian  iixmarehy  urose  from 

csery  storm  whieb  menaeed  it  at  former  periods.    tf$  imth^ 

sie  ngmtt'h  stUt  ubdecay«A«     There  stfll  exkts  in  fhe 

bfeasts  oiF  those  gtxrf  and  loyal  men,  for  vfho^  welfere  and 

trioqoitKly'i  combat,  that  ancient  patriotic  spirit  pMdi  i$ 

mtdy  to,  make  the  greatest  saerriecis^  and  to  hnwe  every  thing 

ifl  erdet'to  jMsetve  tftat  whieh  must  be  preserved^«*-4he}r 

tbropa  ihi  jcfaefar  itidtpendifnoe^  ibi  tiatiMiiil  hoaomr  and 
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the  nfttioDal  praiaiperity;.  From  this  spirit  of  patriotism  on 
the  part  of  my  subjects,  I  expect  with  a  proud  »nd  tranquil 
eonfidence  every  thing  that  is  great  and  good ;  but  above  all 
things  unanimity,  and  a  quick,  firm,  and  courageous  co-ope-^ 
iraiion  in  every  measure  that  shall  be  ordered  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  rapid  strides  of  the  French  from  our  frontiers^ 
until  those  numerous  auxiliaries  shall  be  able  to  act,  which 
my  exalted  ally^he  emperor  of  Rossia-and  other  powers  have 
destined  to  combat  for  the  liberties  ^f  Elirdpe,  and  the  secu^ 
rtty  of  thrones  and  nations/    • 

Immediately  after  the  capituhtton  of  Ulm,  the  most  aetlve 
ea^ertions  were  made  by  Bonaparte  for  the  further  proseeU"- 
tion  of  the  campaign.  The  first  division  of  the  Russians,  un- 
der the  command  of  General  Kutusow,  had  already  arrived 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Ion,  and,  uniting  itself  to  the  Austri- 
ans  in  that  quarter,  formed  an  army  of  nearly  y^^jOOO  men. 
It  was  of  importance,  if  possible,  to  attack  this  force  before 
the  arrival  of  the  second  division.  Marshal  Bemadottetwitls 
his  corpse  and  the  Bavarian  army  commanded  i^  Generate 
Derai  and  Wreden,  had  entered  Munich  on  the  12th.  They 
proceeded  from  Wurtzburgh,  through  Aichstett  and  Ingolstade^ 
directly  to  that  city.  General  Mafmont,  with  the  Galto- 
Bfttavian  diyisipn,  crossed  the  Danube. at  Neobnrg,  and  tura* 
ing  to  the  right,  had  co^-operated.  with  the  mmn  army  in  the 
i^ttack  upon  Ulm.  Marshal  Bernadotte  was  ordered  to  ob^ 
serve  the  motions  of  the  im^riaiists  on  the  side  of  the  Tyrol 
and  the  ^atea  of  Austria.  .Accordingly,  upon  his  arrival  as 
Munich,  he  immediately  directed  biafliarehtowaids  the  ino^ 
driving  before  him  the  feeble  division  under  General  Kicn- 
mayer,  which,  before  the  passage  of  the  Danube,  had  beeo 
detached  fiom  the  Austrian  army  at  Ulm*  GenecalKieo^ 
mayer  crossed  the  Inn,  and  uaked  hims^f  to  the  Ruasians^ 
Bavaria  was  thus. completely  evacuate,  and  bedsme  a  most 
useful  and  important  ally  to  France.  The  Aiistrians,,  Cueing 
^eir  possessioQ  of  that,  ootmtiy,' had  displayed  all  the  inso^* 
lence  and  e^tercised  all  the  severity  of  conquerors,    Tbe.pe^ib 
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^e  and  the  government,  perpetoally  jealoas  o(  tlie 
of  the  cftbiiiet  of  Vienna,  were  now  inflamed  with  the 
bittevest  rtfaentment  and  ammosity.  They  considered  the 
French  therefore  as  their  deliverers;  and  were  disposed  to 
support  them  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  with  the  ulauM 
cordiality  and  zeal.       - 

But  this  was  not  the  only  assistance  which  the  French  x^^ 
ceived  on  the  side  of  Germany.  The  electors  of  Baden  anlT 
Wortemburg,  ehher  alarmed  by  the  power,  or,  which  isflsore 
prsbable,  seduced  by  the  promises,  of  Bonaparte,  voked  thetf 
forces  ta  the  grand  avmy«  As  soon  as  the  Fnench  had  passed 
the  Rhlne^  they  were  joined  by  4000  men  in  the  service  of 
the  former  of  tiwse  princea;  jmd  upon  the  mareb  of  tba  armjr 
ffd«B  Stotgard,  it  was  aeooiiipaitied>hy  a  strong  body  of  chas- 
seurs belongitig  to  the  eieoior  of  Wortemhurg.  But  a  fur« 
fher  aid  was  expected  fmm  this  sovereign.  His  eontii^gtiit 
had  been  fixed  during  the  residence  of  Bonaparte  at  the  elec- 
toral court,  in  his  progress  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube: 
and  upon  the  21st  of  October^  the'day.afterthe  surrendlsr^ 
Ulm,  this  auxiliary  ^  force*  arrived  at  Geislingen^  inthevici- 
uity  of  that  'City.. 

The-  whole  ^my  was  now  in  motion.  In  every  quarter 
the  greatest  spirit  4nd  activity  pveffailed. :  A  batlaliou  «(  the 
imperial  guard  entered  with.tiri«mphal  pomp  the  city  of  Augs* 
burg.  Eighty  grenadiers,  seteeted  for  4hei^nHUDClal' appear*^ 
anee,  bore  aloft  as  many  standards,  which  had  been  talwn 
from  the  Austrians  upoii  the*  surrender  of  Ulm.  Bonaparte 
faimsdf,  passing  through  Augsburgh,  proceeded  with  the 
Mmost  expedition  to  Munich.  Upon  his  arrival  the  city  was 
iilttminated;  and  he  was  welcomed  with  the  acclamations 
and  shouts  of  the  multitude*  In  the  evening  h^  visited  the 
theatre,  which  was  thronged  with  spectators^  anxSovs  and 
eager  to  behold  a  man  idKstinguished  by  so  many  meiaoniUe 
achievements. 

The  main  army,  having  <^ros8ed  the  Is^r  at  three  difierent 
points,  was  in  full  maijph  for  the  Inn.    The  arrangements  fof 
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the  fttPther  prosecution  of  the  cmpaiga  were  all  dompleted^ 
Marshal  Noy's  division  and  the  Bavariaii  army  were  ordered. 
Id  drive  the  Austrians  from  the  Tyrol.  The  opemtipns  ia  the 
Voralberg  were  entrusted  to  Macrshal  Augefeam  i^ho^  from 
the  ioterior  of  France,  .bad  arr-ived  with  contideniUe  force 
at  Stockach ;  and  General  Baraguay  de  HlUier$  was  Oldened 
la  penetrate  iato  Bdiemia,  and  to  observe  the  oiotion$  of  the 
Aostrians  upon  that  $ide. 

Bonaparte's  army,  which  was  advadciAg  towards  Ihe  loOt 
consisted  of  about  1 10,000  men :  the  aVHed  troepa  stationed 
upon  that  river  scarcely  amounted  to  '?0,0Q0,  It  ihis  ioific^ 
sible,  under  the  present  eircuihstances,  to  baiterd  ad  aptiod 
with  such  a  disparity  of  strength.  The  aHies  theiicCmnit  de^ 
termined  to  retire,  in  order  tqi  effect  a  junetjoa  with  the  mof^A 
Russian  division,  which,  was  ainuiieing  uodec  General  Bit^^sr 
bovden.  On  the  5th,  the  corps  uudec  fito^hal  fiemadptle 
crossed  the  river  at  Wasserbeig,  aad  tumidg  to  tbefi^t* 
proceeded  to  SaitEburg.  The  other  divisions^  coouQaoded 
by  Marahak  Lannes,  Davdus^,  and  Soult,  with  the  cavalry 
under  Prince Mumt,  poooeeded  towards  Brauuau..  The  aUm 
had  destroyed  the  bridges  upon  the  Ion ;  but  no  serious 
attempt  was  made  to  dispute  the  passage  of  that  river.  The 
enemy  entered  Braun»u  ouithe  7th,  from  which  place  Priuiif^ 
Murat  immediaitdy  advanced  in  pwrsiut  ,of  tbe  comhined 
army  on  the  mad  to  Wds.  Bnuinau  was. a  place  of  coqside* 
mUe  strength,  and  was  pvovided  withiCiwry  thing  necessary 
far  sustaining  a  regular  siege.  But  it  wffs  the  obvious  poUuj 
of  the  iaUies,  in  the  present  situation  of  their  afikirs,  to  surrftOr 
der  this  fiNrtoeas  without  resistance.  To  have  left  a  garrisw 
sufficient  for  its  defence  would  have  greatly  weakened  iheif 
army,  already  so  inferior  to  that  of  the  French.  It  would  q^ 
liave  retarded  the  progress  of  the  enemy ;  nor  could  the  al- 
lies, however  saccessful,  hope  to  advance  again  to  the  Inn^ 
before  tbe  place  would  be  compelled  to  capitulate* 

From  this  Inn,  the  combined  army  retired  betoc^ihe  Sms, 
thdr  rear  occasionally  skirmishiog  wit|i  the  advauoed  guard  of 
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the  enemy.    The  principal  part  of  the  French  force  was  as« 
sembled  at  Liotz,  with  the  intention  of  advancing  along  the 
great  road  upon  the  south  of  the  Danube.     One  division, 
however,  under  Marshal  Davpust,  crossed  the  Ems  at  Stayer,  ^ 
inarched  towards  Wahidofieni  in  pursuit  of  the  Austrians, 
who  had  retired  in  that  direction;  and  for  the  purpose  also  of 
turning  the  Russian  army,  if  it  should  attempt  to  maintain 
Itself  in  the  strong  position  upon  the  heights  of  Saint  Polten* 
In  this  situation  of  afiairs,  the  emperor  endeavoured  by  ne- 
goeiation  to  avert  the  evils  with  which  he  was  menaced.     He 
saw  the  allied  army  com{ielled  to  retire  before  a  superior 
force ;  the  second  division  of  the  Russians  was  still  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  and  it  was  evident  that  in  a  few  days  .Bonaparte 
would  become  master  of  his  capital.    The:  Count  de  Guilay 
was  accordingl^irected  to  repair  to  the  head-tjuarters  of  the 
French  at  Lintz,  and  to  propose  an  armistice,  in  order  that  ne- 
gociations  might  be  commenced  for  a  general  peace.    The 
answer  of  Bonaparte  was  concise  and  imperious.    He  de- 
manded, as  the  price  of  an  armistice,  that  the  Russian  forces 
should  return  home^^that  the  Hungarian  levies  should  be  dis- 
banded, and  that  the  Austrian  troops  should  withdraw  from 
the  duchy  of  Venice  and  the  Tyrol.    This*  reply  was  immedi- 
ately communicated  to  the  Emperor.    It  was  evident  that  to 
accede  to  such  terms  would  be  to  place  the  imperial  crown  at 
the  mercy  of  Bonaparte.     He  resolved  therefore  still  to  strug- 
gle with  the  difficulties  of  his  situation  ;  to  trust  to  the'  sup- 
port of  his  allies^  to  the  fortune  of  his  house,  and  to  ttie  affec- 
tion and  zeal  of  his  people.    'Ii^such  circumstances,'*  said 
the  emperor,  ^  nothing  remains  for  me  but  to  rely  upon  those, 
^eat  and  unexhausted  resources  which  I  find  in  the  hearts, 
in  the  prosperity,  in  the  loyalty,  and  the  strength  of  my  peo- 
ple, and  in  the  yet  andiminished  force  of  my  high  allies  and 
friends,  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  king  of  Prussia;  and  to 
persist  in  this  first  firm  and  intimate  Connexion,  till  the  em<« 
peror  of  the  French,  with  tbat  moderation  which  is  the 
brightest  gem  in  the  crown  of  a  great  monatcb,  shall  consent 
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to  conditions  of  peace  consistent  wkb  the  honour  tod  iode* 
pendence  of  a  mighty  state/ 

In  the  mean  time  the  principal  force  of  tbe  enemy  advanced 
I)y  Ems  and  Amstetteir  to  the  abbvy  of  Moelk.  This  abbey 
overlooks  the  Danabe,  standing  upon  an  elevated  situation  on 
the  banks  of  that  river.  The  position,  naturally  strong,  was 
fortified  by  the  Roman  emperors  ais  a  barrier  against  the  in* 
cursions  of  the  barbarians.  Bonaparte,  remored  his  bead* 
quarters  to  the  Moelk  on  the  9th  of  November.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Russians  had  retired  to  St.  Polten.  At  Krema,  not 
far  from  that  place,  there  is  a  bridge  ove^  the  Danube.  It  is 
the  last  bridge  above  the  city  of  Vienna.  Bonaparte  had  de- 
tached a  considerable  force  over  the  river  under  thefommand 
of  Marshal  Mortier,  who  was  ordered  to  march  with  the  ut- 
most expedition  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  and'destroying  this 
bri4%e.  If  this  operation  had  been  successful,  the  Rusaians 
would  have  been  compelled  to  retire  to  Vienna,  and  Marafaal 
Mortier's  division,  marching  along  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Danube,  would  have  taken  up  a  positidn  opposite  to  that 
city.  By  this  manoeuvre,  the  communication  with  the  ae* 
cond  division  of  Russians  advancing  under  General  Bnx- 
hovden,  would  have  been  completely  intercepted.  It  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  allies  to  ioticipate  this  rnove^ 
ment  of  the  French,  and  their  situation  was  fortunately  favour- 
able for  that  purpose.  The  course  of  the  Danube  forms  it- 
self at  this  place  into  an  extensive  curve,  with  the  convex 
side  extending  towards  the  north.  It  wa?  necessary  therefore 
for  Marshal  Mortier,  who  )^as  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
to  take  a  considerable  compass  in  order  to  arrive  at  Krems, 
while  the  allies  could  reach  the  same  point  in  a  direct  line* 
Every  moment,  however,  was  important :  from  Saint  Polten, 
therefore,  the  Russians  marched  with  the  utmost  expedition 
towards  Krems  ;  and  having  passed  the  river  immediately 
destroyed  the  bridge.  This  operation  was  scarcely  accom-^ 
plished  before  Marshal  Mortrer  appeared,  and  falling  with 
great  spirit  upon  the  Russian  outposts,  in  the  neighbourhood 
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of  Diernstein^  drove  tbem  in  upon  the  maia  army.  It  was 
now  evening,  and  the  situation  of  the  allies,  who  were  closely 
pressed  upon  the  side  of  Stein,  became  extremely  criticaL 
It  was  necessary  to  force  the  French  from  their  position.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  day-break  on  the  following  morning,  the  Rus* 
sian  army,  having  formed  itself  into  three  columns,  advanced 
l^gaiost  the  French  lines  with  the  utmost  impetuosity  and 
fiuy.  Th^  French,  after  a  ^rp  conflict,  was  every,  where 
louted.  Great  numbers  were  slain ;  many  escaped  into  the 
sesseLs  which  had  been  collected  in  thCv  river;  and  about 
2000  m&a,  with  a  great  proportion  of  officers,  were  taken 
prboners.  This  victory,  so  important  in  the  present  situation 
of  the  army,  was  obtained  without  any  considerable  loss  of 
men  on  the  part  of  the  Russians.  There  fell,  however,  in  the 
heat  of  the  engagement,  the  Austrian  field-marshal  Schmidt^ 
a  veteran  officer  of  great  bravery  and  merit,  whose  death  was 
Mflcevely  and  deeply  regretted. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

ALA^M  AT  VIENNA — ^ARRIVAL  OF  BONAPARTE  AT  MtrNfCB 

K^SSAGK  OF  THE    INN CRITICAL    SITUATION    OF    THE 

ALLIES — CONDUCT  OF  PRUSSIA — BONAPARTE  ENTERS 
VIENNA — REJECTS  THE  OVERTURES  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN 
BMPKROR, — ARRIVAL  OF  THE  ALLIED  EMPERORS  AT 
OLMUTZ — STRATAGEM  OF  BONAPARTE — HIS  RETREAT- 
BATTLE  OF  AUSTERLITZ  —  ARMISTICE  —  TREATY  OF 
PRESfiURG. 

Vienna  was  now  left  entirely  without  defence.  The 
.court,  the  nobility,  and  all  those  who  coiild  provide  the 
means  of  flight,  had  abandoned  the  city.  The  utmost  agita- 
tion and  confusion  prevailed,  and  the  public  anxiety  increased 
with  the  accounts  which  were  daily  and  hourly  received  of 
the  rapid  advance  of  the  enemy.  But  when  the  people  were 
informed  that  the  Russian  army,  which  thay  had  regarded  as 
their  sole  and  last  defence,  had  passed  the  Danube,  and  left 
the  capital  to  its  fate,  they  abandoned  themselves  to  despair. 
Every  precaution,  however,  was  taken  hv  the  government 
to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity,  and  to  calm  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  multitude.  A  proclamHtion  was  issued  by  the 
commissary  of  the  court,  the  Court  de  Wrbna,  in  the  name 
and  by  the  order  of  the  emperor,  who,  after  assisting  at  the 
Hungarian  diet,  had  retired  to  Brunu  in  Moravia.  *  His 
majesty,  from  the  reti^ard  whirh  he  felt  for  the  safety  of  his 
faithful  subjects  of  Vienna,  and  from  his  desire  to  free  them 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  miseries  of  war,  had  determined 
not  to  attempt  the  defence  of  his  capital.  The  inhabitants 
were  assured  that  the  utmost  confidence  might  be  placed  in 
the  discipline  of  the  French  army ;  and  that  they  need  enter- 
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tain  no  fear  of  becomiDg  the  victims  of  military  license : 
they  were  exhorted  to  conduct  themselves  individually  with 
the  utmost  Te&rularity  and  order,  and  were  informed  that  his 
majesty,  far  from  approving  a  misplaced  zeal,  which  might 
expose  to  danger  the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens,  would 
severely  punish  the  slightest  disorder.'  A  deputation,  with 
Prince  Sinzendorf  at  its  head,  was  at  the  same  time  ordered 
to  repair  to  the  French  camp,  for  the  purpose  of  informing 
the  commander,  that  the  Austrian  troops  had  entirely  wlth«- 
drawn  from  Vienna,  that  the  inhabitants  were  prepared  to 
surrender  the  city  without  resistance,  and  that  they  relied 
upon  the  generosity  of  their  conquerors.  The  deputies  were 
received  by  Prince  Murat  with  attention  and  respect ;  and 
after  a  short  conference,  in  which  they  obtained  the  strongest 
assurances  of  protection,  they  returned  to  Vienna.  •  Prince 
Murat,  in  consequence  of  the  arrangements  which  had  been 
made,  immediately  entered  the  city,  and  his  troops  were  con- 
ducted to  the  quarters  which  had  been  assigned  for  their  ac- 
commodation. 

The  Austrian  force  which  had  retired  from  Vienna  upon 
the  approach  of  the  enemy  amounted  to  aboiit  10,000  men. 
They  had  crossed  the  Danube,  and  had  proceeded  towards 
Moravia,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  junction  with  the  Rus- 
sians. In  order  to  secure  the  retreat  of  this  corps,  and  of  the 
Russian  division  which  had  passed  the  Danube  at  Krems,  the 
Prince  of  Aversberg  was  directed  to  destroy  the  bridge  at  Vi- 
enna.  He  had  given  the  necessary  orders  for  this  purpose; 
when  a  French  officer  sent  by  Murat  rode  up  in  great  haste, 
and  informed  him  that  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  hetween 
France  and  Austria.  The  prince,  not  suspecting  a  falsehood, 
immediately  revoked  the  orders  which  he  had  issued  ;  and  it 
was  not  till  Murat  himself  arrived  at  the  head  of  a  consider- 
able body  of  cavalry,  and  took  possession  of  the  bridg'e,  that 
be  discovered  the  deception.  The  advantage  ohtained  by  this 
unworthy  falsehood,  and  the  unpardonable  credulity  of  the 
Prince  of  Aversberg,  exposed  General  Kut>isow's  army  to  th« 
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extremest  peril.  The  French,  trriving  at  Vkooa  in  Mcoei» 
fiive  divisions,  passed  without  stopping  through  the  city,  mmi 
immediately  proceeded  with  the  utaioit  expedition  » 
pursuit  of  the  Russians.  The  corps,  commtnded  by  Maanfaal 
Davoust,  leaving  the  main  armyy  marched  towards  PredMiig. 
On  the  14th9  Bonaparte  himself  arrived  at  Viema,  and  took  «p 
bis  residence  io  the  castle  of  Sehoenbrunn,  a  palace  built  t^ 
the  empress  Maria  Theresa.  So  rapid  had  been  the  progroi 
of  the  French,  and  such  was  the  constematioii  which  prevailed^ 
that  no  effectual  measures  had  boen  adopted  for  the  removal 
of  the  artillery  and  military  stores  from  the  city.  Two  thou* 
«and  pieces  of  cannon,  a  hundred  thousand  muskets,  and  aft 
immense  quantity  of  powder^  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French. 

Bonaparte  was  now  io  complete  possession  of  upper  and 
lower  Austria,  and  it  became  neceasary  to  estabUah  a  provi* 
sional  adminbtration  for  the  government  of  these  exteimve 
conquests.  A  cofle  of  regulations  was  soon  prepared,  and 
General  Clarke  was  appointed  governor,  with  very  estensivie 
powers.  As  soon  as  these  important  arrangements  were  com- 
pleted, Bonaparte  left  Vienna  and  repaired  to  the  army  in 
Moravia. 

In  the  me^'time  Prince  Charles  was  informed  of  the  sur- 
render of  Ulm,  and  of  the  full  extent  of  the.  disasters  which 
had  occured  upon  the  Danube.  It  was  evident  that  his 
army,  in  its  present  advanced  position,  would  be  exposed  to 
great  danger  from  the  progress  of  the  bVench  in  Germany ; 
and  it  was  necessary  also  to  endeavour,  by  every  exertion,  to 
protect  the  capital  of  the  empire.  He  accordingly  prepared 
to  withdraw  from  Veronetta,  and  to  fall  back  with  bis  force 
towards  Vienna. 

From  Laybach  the  archduke  continued  his  march  witboat 
interruption  to  the  frontiers  of  Hungary.  Never  were  the 
military  talents  of  this  prince  displayed  with  greater  lustre 
than  in  the  conduct  of  this  masterly  retreat.  From  the  banks 
of  the  Adige  to  Laybach,  a  distance  of  two  hundi-ed  miles,  he 
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pafSued  and  elcttelypihesficd  by  a  superior  force,  and  se* 
vera)  partial  Acttons  look  place,  in  all  of  wbich  the  enemy  met 
wkli  a  'fcr^ve  and  determined  resistance.  With  the  single 
ekeeptton  of  Creoeral  HilliegeT's  column)  which  was  acci« 
dentally  separated  from  the  main  body  after  the  battle  of  CaU 
dieio^  the  Austrians  sustained  no  very  serious  loss ;  and  such 
were  the  honourable  dispositions  of  the  commander,  that  na 
part  oftheartBlcry  or  baggage  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
-^Nothing  bat  the  preservatixm  of  this  army,  at  a  juncture  ' 
so  critical,  donhl  have  saved  the  house  of  Austria  from  com*^^ 
plete  destruction. 

The  violation  of  the  ncutraliry  of  Anspach  had  excited  a 
great  sensation  at  Berlin.  Every  endeavour  had  before  been' 
made  to  ifciduce  Prussia  to  join  the  confederatts.  But  the 
otertures  for  tliis  pufpOse  were  received  with  coldness  ;  and 
the  allies  bad  even  some  reason  to  apprehend  that  she  might 
uoke  herself  to  France.  Whien  intelligence,  however,  waft 
rto»ved  Akt  the  French  and  Bavarian  army,  in  defiance  of 
tlie  prockiBiation  of  the  cabinet  of  Berlin,  and  the  remon-^ 
strances  of  its  officers,  had  forced  a  passage  through  a  part  of 
the  Prais^iat)  territory,  immediate  preparations  were  made  to 
avenge  this  insult.  The  troops  were  marched  towards  the 
frontiers,  and  every  thing  seemed  to  indicate  an  approaching 
war.  These  events  were  viewed  with  great  satisfaction  by  the 
allies^  and  they  began  to  entertain  sanguine  hopes  of  tite 
speedy  co-operation  of  Prussia.  Every  exertion  was  made  to 
profit  from  tier  present  disposition ;  and  Lord  Harrowby  was 
accordingly  dispatched  to  the  court  of  Berlin  witli  propo^ 
sals  from  Great  Britain.  The  emperor  Alexander,  full  of 
zeal  for  the  cause  in  which  be  was  engaged,  resolved  to  try 
the  effect  of  a  personal  interview,  and  repaired  fpr  this  pur*- 
pose  to  the  Prussian  capital.  He  arrived  in  that  city  on  the 
2€th  o£  October,  at)d  was  received  with  all  the  attention  and 
respect  which  were  due  to  his  rank  and  personal  character. 
The  emperor  continued  some  days  at  the  Prussian  court,  and 
eQgagaments  of  unalterable  friendship  were  exchanged  be-^ 
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\ 
tween  the  two  monarchs.    But  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  sooa 

relapsed  into  its  former  system.  Before  any  decisive  step 
could  be  taken,  General  Maok  had  capitulated,  and  the  Aus- 
trian army  was  completely  dispersed.  These  events  disposed 
Prussia  to  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation;  and  Count 
Haugwitz  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  thtt  head-quarters  of  the 
French  army. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  plan  of  operations  concerted  by  the 
allies,  to  create  a  powerful  divers|i|p  in  the  north  of  Germany  ; 
and  if  an  army  of  30  or  40,000  men  had  entered  the  Hano* 
verian  territory  towards  the  close  of  the  month  of  September, 
General  Bernadotte  would  have  been  prevented  from  march 
ing  to  the  Danube,  and  the  subsequent  disasters  in  Suabis 
might  have  been  avoided.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  mid- 
dle of  November,  when  Vienna  was  already  in  the  possession 
of  Bonaparte,  and  the  event  of  the  campaign  decided,  that 
the  confederates  assembled  their  forces  in  this  quarter.  Thi» 
tardiness  affords  a  signal  and  striking  conlnist  to  the  activity^ 
and  vigour  of  Bonaparte,  and  is  indeed  thelnore  inexcusablop 
since  the  opening  *•.  k-  i  campaign  appears- to  hiive  depended 
solely  upon  the  choice  and  determination  of  .the  allies. 

Another  equally  unaccountable  error  was  committed  in  the 
south  of  Europe.  A  treaty  stipulating  for  the  neutrality  of 
Naples  had  been  concluded  between  that  country  and  France^ 
in  the  month  of  September.  lu  consequence  of  this  agree- 
ment, the  force  under  General  St.  Cyr  was  withdrawn,  and 
was  marched  to  reinforce  the  French  army  in  the  north  of 
Italy.  The  combined  army  of  English  and  Russians,  at  that 
time  in  the  Mediterranean,  amounted  to  upwards  of  15,000 
men*  Had  this  force  been  landed  in  the  Venetian  territory, 
it  would  have  supplied  the  place  of  those  battalions  which 
the  archduke  had  detached  to  the  aid  of  General  Mack,  and 
might  perhaps  have  enabled  that  prince  to  obtain  some  signal 
advantage  over  the  enemy. 

Instead,  however,  of  pursuing  this  natural  course^  the  com* 
bined  army  landed  about  the  middle  of  November  in  theking« 
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dom  of  Naples^  at  tb^  distance  of  several  hundred  miles  from 
the  nearest  positions  of  the  enemy.  Here  it  remained  en- 
tirely inactive ;  and  this  force^'  whidi  might  have  been  em- 
ployed so  beneficially  to  the  allies,  produced  no  effect  upoa 
the  operations  of  the  campaign.  It  was  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  this  measure  could  have  been  adopted  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  cabinet  of  Naples ;  and  accordingly,  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  combined  squadron,  the  French  minister  or- 
dered the  arms  of  France  to  be  removed  from  the  door  of  his 
hotel,  and  immediately  withdrew  to  Rome.  A  proclamation 
was  however  received  by  the  Neapolitan  government,  com- 
plaining of  the  violation  of  its  neutrality,  and  declaring  its 
utter  inability  to  resist  the  invaders.  But  Bonaparte  was  not 
of  a  character  to  be  deceived  by  these  professions;  and  the 
only  effect  of  this  fruitless  and  impolitic  expedition  was  to 
excite  the  resentment  of  the  French  government,  and  to  fur- 
nish it  with  a  plausible  pretence  for  overrunning  the  domi- 
nions and  subverting  the  government  of  Naples. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  Marshal  Davoust,  leaving 
the  main  army,  proceeded  with  his  divisu^n  from  Vienna  to- 
wards Preshurg.  When  he  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
city,  he  received  overtures  from  Count  Palfy,  the  governor, 
in  the  name  of  the  archduke  palatine.  After  some  negotia- 
tion, it  was  agreed  that  the  military  preparations  in  Hungary 
should  be  discontinued,  and  the  neutrality  of  the  liingdom 
jadmitted.  The  conclusion  of  this  convention,  necessary  per- 
haps in  the  piscaent  sjyiuation  of  affairs,  reduced  the  resources 
of  the  bouse  of  Austria  to  t|)e  army  of  the  Archduke  Charles, 
and  the  small  force  under  prince  John  of  Lichtenstein,  which 
hod  united  itself  to  the  Russians. 

Prince  Murat,  wi^h  the  cavalry,  having  crossed  the  Da* 
nube  at  Vienna,  overtook  the  allied  army  of  Austrians  and 
Russians  ;^l  Poll^brun.  .In  the  mean  time  the  Counts  de 
Giulay  and  Stadion  had  been  sent  with  new  overtures  to  Bo- 
naparte. The  emperor  of  Austria  proposed  to  enter  into  a 
ne|;ociatioo  for:peacO;|  as  soon  ^  he  could  -coapert  measuces 
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the  fttithef  prosecotton  of  th»  ewnpBtga  were  all  cOntpI^ted^ 
Marshal  Ney's  divisicm  and  the  Bairarian  army  were  ordered/ 
to  drive  the  Ausuians  from  the  TyroL  The  opeoitipna  io  the 
Vondberg  were  entrusted  to  Marshal  AugefWiH  "^ho^  ffom 
the  ioterior  of  Franee,  bald  armed  with  coniidenihie  force 
at  Stockach;  and  General  Baraguay  de  HlUiers  waa  oitleiped 
la  pdbetrate  iato  Bohesiia,  and  to  obaerre  the  oiatioos  of  the 
Ajostrians  upon  that  side. 

Bonaparte's  army,  which  was  advadciag  towards  llie  lom 
consisted  of  about  110,000  men:  the  aHied  troops  atMioM^ 
upon  that  river  s^reely  ainottated  to-}0,OQO.  It  i^iBaioi|K^ 
sible,  under  the  present  circuifastances,  to  haiterd  afi  aption 
with  such  a  disparity  of  strength.  The  attito  ihe«cfiNre  As? 
termined  to  retire,  in  order  toi  effect  a  jttDelio&  with  the  seo(«id 
Russiao  division,  which  was  fidfaBiGing  uodei  Geoend  Bi)^ 
bovdeo.  On  tfae  5th,  the  corps  uodec  IMto^bal  Beniadpt|9 
crossed  the  river  at  Wassorberg^  a«d  turning  to  the  fights 
pfoceeded  to  Saitzburg.  The  other  divisSon^  coouiiaQded 
by  Maishak  Lannes,  Davdusf,  and  Soult^  with  the  cavalry 
under  Prince'  Mumt^  pcooeeded  towards  Braunau.  Tht  alUea 
had  destroyed  the  bridges  upon  the  Inn ;  but  no  serioiia 
attenupt  was  made  to  dispute  the  passage  of  that  river.  The 
enemy  entered  Braunaju  on  ^the  7tb,  firoin  which  plaoe  Priufs^ 
Murat  knmediaitdy  advanced  in  pursuit  ,of  the  combined 
army  on  the  load  to  Wels.  Brauoau  was  a  place  of  coqs^le* 
nble  strength,  and  was  provided  withiCisery  thing  necessary 
for  austaioing  a  regular  tiege.  But  it  was  the  obvioua  policy 
ef  the  allies,  in  the  present  situation  of  tbtir  afikirs»  to  aurriiiit 
der  this  ibrtfleas  without  resistance.  To  have  left  a  garrjsfip 
sufficient  for  its  defence  would  have  greatly  weakened  tbeif 
army,  already  ao  inferior  to  that  of  the  French.  It  would  qo( 
retarded  the  progress  of  the  enemy ;  nor  could  the  al- 
bowtfver  aaoceasful,  hope  to  advance  again  to  the  Inn^ 
before  the  place  would  be  compelled  to  capitulate^ 

From  this  Inn^  the  combined  army  retiied  betocc  ibe  Snu^ 
their  rear  occasionally  skirmishing  wit^  the  advance  guard  oC 
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the  enemy.    The  principal  part  of  the  French  force  was  as« 
seoibled  at  Lintz,  with  the  intention  of  advancing  along  the 
great  road  upon  the  south  of  the  Danube.     One  division, 
however,  under  Marshal  Davpust,  crossed  the  Eras  at  Stayer,  ^ 
inarched  towards  WahidoSen,  in  pursuit  of  the  Austrians, 
who  had  retired  in  that  direction ;  and  for  the  purpose  also  of 
turning  the  Russian  army,  if  it  should  attempt  to  maintaia 
itself  in  the  strong  position  upon  the  heights  of  Saint  Polten. 
In  this  situation  of  affairs,  the  emperor  endeavoured  by  ne- 
gociation  to  avert  the  ^vils  with  which  he  was  menaced.     He 
saw  the  allied  army  comf^elled  to  retire  before  a  superior 
force ;  the  second  division  of  the  Russians  was  still  at  a  dis- 
tance; and.  it  was  evident  that  in  a  few  days  .Bonaparte 
would  become  master  of  his  capital.    The:  Count  de  Guilay 
was  accordingljMiirected  to  repair  to  the  head-tjuarters  of  the 
French  at  Lintz,  and  to  propose  an  armistice,  in  order  that  ne« 
gociations  might  be  commenced  for  a  general  peace.    The 
answer  of  Bonaparte  was  concise  and  imperious.    He  de- 
manded, as  the  price  of  an  armistice,  that  the  Russian  forces 
should  return  home,^that  the  Hungarian  levies  should  be  dis- 
banded, and  that  tlie  Austrian  troops  should  withdraw  from 
the  duchy  of  Venice  and  the  Tyrol.    This-  reply  was  immedi- 
ately communicated  to  jthe  Empefor.    It  was  evident  that  to 
accede  to  such  terms  would  be  to  place  the  imperial  crown  at 
the  mercy  of  Bonaparte.    He  resolved  therefore  still  to  strug- 
gle with  the  difficulties  of  his  situation ;  to  trust  to  the~  sup- 
port of  his  allies,  to  the  fortune  of  his  house,  and  to  ttie  affec- 
tion and  zeal  of  his  people.    'Iij^such  circumstances,'*  said 
the  emperor,  '  nothing  remains  for  me  but  to  rely  upon  those, 
great  and  unexhausted  resources  which  I  find  in  the  hearts, 
in  the  prosperity,  in  the  loyalty,  and  the  strength  of  my  peo- 
ple, and  in  the  yet  undiminished  force  of  my  high  allies  and 
friends,  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  king  of  Prussia;  and  to 
persist  in  this  first  firm  and  intimate  Connexion,  till  the  ttn-m 
peror  of  the  French,  with  tbat  moderation  which  is  the 
brightest  gem  in  tbe  crown  of  a  great- monarch,  shall  consent 
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Brmy,  formed  an  effective  force  of  about  60|000,  while  the 
Austrians,  commaDded  by  Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein, 
scarcely  exceeded  one  third  of  that  number.  The  second  di- 
vision of  the  Russians,  upon  its  march  to  Moravia,  had  been 
exposed  to  the  severest  hardships.  Such  was  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  troops,  in  consequence  of  the  disasters  in  Ger- 
many, that  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  convoys, 
and  no  sufficient  magazines  had  been  formed  for  their  sup- 
port. The  casual  supplies  of  the  country  were  soon  con- 
sumed ;  and  the  whole  district  through  which  the  march  of 
the  army  extended  was  completely  exhausted.  The  horses 
were  so  reduced  that  they  could  scarcely  draw  the  artillery, 
and  the  want  of  food  had  impaired  the  general  strength  and 
spirit  of  the  army. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  emperors  at  01m  utz,  a  council  of 
war  was  assembled  to  concert  the^subsequent  operations  of 
the  campaign.  It  was  evidently  impossible  to  retire  with  an 
enemy  in  the  rear  through  an  exhausted  country.  It  was 
equally  impossible  that  the  army  could  long  continue  in  its 
present  position.  No  alternative  seemed  therefore  to  remain, 
but  to  try  the  issue  of  a  general  engagement.  Accordiagly^ 
on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  November,  a  column  of  Rus- 
sians, supported  by  a  strong  body  of  cavalry,  was  ordered  to 
march  to  Wischaw.  This  division  fell  with  great  impetuo- 
sity and  loud  cries  upon  the  advanced  guard  of  prince  Murat, 
whom  they  drove  from  his  position,  and  after  a  slight  re- 
sistance, made  themselves  masters  of  the  town.  Upon  the 
same  day  the  head-quarters  of  the  emperor  Alexander  were 
removed  to  Wischaw,  and  the  whole  army  advancing,  en-» 
camped  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place. 

The  object  of  the  allies  was  now  sufficiently  apparent.  It 
was  indeed  evident,  from  the  moment  of  the  junction  of  Ge- 
neral Buxhovden's  division,  that  an  engagement  must  take 
place ;  and  Bonaparte  was  therefore  desirous  of  obtaining 
some  information  with  respect  to  the  disposition  and  charac- 
ter of  the  Russians.    General  Savary,  bis  aid-de*camp,  had 
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been  accordingly  sent  to  congratulate  the  emperor  Alexao-* 
der  upon  his  arrival,  and  with  directioiis  to  observe  attentively 
the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  hostile  army.  After  remaining 
absent  three  days,  General  Savary  returned  to  thfe  French 
camp.  He  repbrted  that  the  Russians  entertained  a  very 
high  opinion  of  their  own  prowess  j  that  they  Were  eager  for 
battle ;  and  felt  assured  of  success.  Bonaparte  perceived  all 
the  advantage  which  might  be  derived  from  the  confidence  6f 
his  enemy.  He  immediately  assumed  an  appearance  of  ex- 
traordinary circumspection  and  caution.  He  isstred  orders 
for  his  army  to  retire,  as  if  apprehensive  df  kn  engagement 
with  so  formidable  an  enemy.  In  order  to  strengthen  this 
impression,  the  retreiit  was  made  under  cover  of  the  night, 
and  the  army  took  up  A  strong  position  about  ten  miles  in  the 
rear  of  its  former  station.  Here  the  troops  immediately  be- 
gan to  throw  up  entrenchments,  and  to  form  batteries,  as  if 
for  the  purpose  of  defendifig  themselves  against  the  threatened 
attack  of  the  hostile  army.  Every  thing  wore  the  appear- 
ance of  alarm  and  confusion.  Bonaparte  had  proposed  an  in- 
terview with  the  emperor  of  Russia.  The  emperor's  aid-de- 
camp, the  prince  Dolgorucki,  repaired  in  Consequence  to  the 
BVencb  camp.  Bonaparte,  as  if  anxious  to  conceal  from  thb 
observation  of  the  prince  both  thie  temper  of  his  army  and  the 
measures  which  he  had  adopted  for  its  security,  received  him 
at  his  outposts.  Preparations  had  been  artfully  made  for  this 
interview.  Wherever  the  Russian  directed  his  eye,  he  dis- 
covered symptoms  of  anxiety  and  care.  The  troops  were  la- 
bouring with  the  utmost  activity  at  the  entrenchments^  all  the 
posts  were  strengthened,  and  every  precaution  seemed  to 
be  taken  to  guard  against  surprise. 

These  dispositions  appear  to  have  been  attended  with  the 
desired  eiTect.  The  confidence  of  the  Russians  increased  ; 
ibey  considered  the  victory  as  secure,  and  were  anxious  only 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  French.  The  head-quarters  of 
the  two  emperors  were  removed  to  Austerlitz,  and  a  powerful 
division  was  ordered 'to  march  to  the  l^ft  for  the  purpose  of 
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Mriiing  tli«  li^lft  flaiDk  of  the  opposite  amy.  The  Frcxwii 
i^Iate,  that  as  seon  as  Bonaparte  observed  tkis  movement,  he 
turned  \o  his  atteiidabts,  and  repeatedly  exclaimed,  ^  Before 
to-morrow  evening  this  army  will  be  mine/  The  Russiaiis 
continued  fherr  raarcb  at  a  short  distance  along  the  front  of 
the  French  Itfies.  Bonaparte  still  preserved  the  satBe  4uiih 
tiotts  and  timid  appearance ;  fats  troops  remained  inaotire  ia 
their  respective  stations ;  and  prince  Morat,  having  advaneedl 
at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  cavalry  into  the  plain  between 
fhe  two  armies,  instantly  retired  with  the  utmost  speed,  as  K 
astonished  at  the  force,  and  confounded  by  the  movamentsef 
the  Russians. 

When  the  day  had  closed,  -Bonaparte  determined  to  pro* 
ceed  on  foot  and  in  private  through  the  several  quarters  .of  the 
camp,  for  the  purpose  of  dtscoveriDg  the  temper^  disposition, 
and  opinions  of  bis  army.  His  person,  however,  was  soon 
recognised,  and  in  an  instant  lighted  straw  was  raised  upon  a 
thousand  poles.  It  was  the  eve  of  the  anniversary  of  his  co- 
ronation. The  soldiers  crowded  around  their  chief,  and  he 
was  greeted  with  acclamations  and  shouts  of  joy  from  the 
whole  camp.  Upon  his  return  to  his  tent,  he  made  the  dis- 
positions and  issued  the  necessary  orders  for  battle.  Marshal 
Davoust  was  directed  to  march  with  the  utmost  expedition  to 
Raygern,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Russians  in  check 
Dpon  the  right,  and  General  Gudin  was  ordered  to  advance  at 
break  of  day  with  his  corps  frocp  Nicholsburg,  to  oppose  that 
part  of  the  Russian  division  which  should  extend  itself  be- 
yond the  position  of  Marshal  Davoust.  The  command  of  the 
right  wing  of  the  army,  which  was  stationed  next  to  Davoust's 
corps,  was  entrusted  to  Marshal  Soult.  Marshal  Bernadotte 
commanded  the  centre,  and  Marshal  LAunes  the  left.  His 
flank  was  protected  by  the  position  of  Santon,  which  had  been 
strongly  fortified,  and  was  defended  by  eighteen  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  whole  of  the  cavalry,  under  the  commsrhd  of 
prince  Munit,  was  posted  between  the  left  wing  and  the  cen- 
itre.  Beoaparteiiimself,  attended  by  Marshal  Berthier,  and  all 
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the  officers  of  his  staff,  commanded  the  reserve,  which  ws^ 
composed  of  the  ten  battalions  of  the  imperial  gaard/and  the 
ten  battalions  of  the  grenadiers  of  Oudinot,  with  forty  pieces 
of  cannon. 

At  sun*rise  (it  was  a  fine  autumnal  day)  the  ba^le  began. 
Bonaparte  rode  along  the  front  of  his  army,  and  by  hb  lan- 
guage and  gestures  encouraged  and  animated  his  troops* 
The  soldiers,  elevating  their  hats  upon  the  points  of  their 
bayonets,  apswered  in  loud  shouts,  <  Long  live  the  emperor  I' 
At  the  same  instant  a  firing  was  heard  upon  the  rights  The 
RussianSf  in  attempting  to  turn  the  enemy*s  flank,  had  been 
nnexpectedly  opposed  and  stopped  by  the  corps  under  Marshal 
Davoust,  whicli  had  marched  for  that  purpose  to  Ragern« 

Opposite  the  fight  wing  of  the  Flench  army  were  situate 
the  village  and  heights  of  Pratzen.  Tins  fiosition  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  present  situation  of  the  two  armies. 
It  formed  a  communication  between  the  centre  of  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  division  wliich  had  marched  to  the  left.  It  was 
evident,  therefore,  that  if  the  French  could  make  themselves 
master  of  Pratzen,  this  division  would  be  cut  off,  the  main 
army  taken  in  flank,  and  the  event  of  the  day  be  at  once  de- 
ci/ded.  Accordingly  the  first  operations  of  the  French  were  di- 
rected^ against  Pratzen,  and  the  whole  of  the  right  wing  under 
Marshal  Soult  advanced  in  two  columns  towards  that  position. 
It  happened  that  a  column  of  Russians  had  just  marehed 
from  Pratzen  toward  the  right  of  the  Ffench  army,  and  ano- 
ther column  was  advancing  to  occupy  the  position  from 
which  the  former  had  withdrawn,  when  the  French  suddenly 
appeared.  The  Russians  were  confounded ;  they  expected 
to  have  been  the  assailants,  and  they  found  theinselves  un- 
expectedly attacked  in  the  midst  of  their  movements.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  French  was  apparent ;  and  General  Kutusow,  sensi- 
ble of  its  importance,  commanded  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
fourth  Russian  column  immediately  to  occupy  the  heights. 
At  the  same  moment  a  third  column  of  the  French,  forming 
a  part  of  the  centre,  advanced  towards  the  right  of  Pratzen. 
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The  attention  and  force  of  the  Russians  were  divided.  In  the 
mean  time  Marshal  Soult  continued  to  advance,  and,  over- 
powering by  the  immense  superiority  of  his  force  the  troops 
which  were  opposed  to  him,  made  himself  master  of  the 
heights.  The  Russian  division  which  had  marched  to  the 
left  was  thus  completely  seperated  from  the  main  army.  It 
was  evident  that  the  battle  was  lost  unless  the  communica- 
tioQ  could  be  restored.  In  this  emergency  the  imperial 
guard,  commanded  by  the  archduke  Constantine,  was  ordered 
to  advance.  It  feU*with  great  fury  upon  a  battalion  of  the 
French,  which  was  instantly  routed.  Marshal  Bessieres  was 
ordered  to  hasten  at  the  head  of  the  French  guards  to  repair 
this  disaster.  The  two  corps  were  soon  engaged  :  the  fate 
of  the  day  depended  upon  the  issue  of  this  contest ;  and  the 
struggle  was  fierce  and  desperate.  The  Russians  were  at 
length  broken,  several  of  the  guard,  and  among  the  rest 
prince  Repnin,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  great  numbers 
were  left  dead  upon  the  fi^ld. 

As  soon  as  Marshal  Soult  found  himself  in  secure  posses- 
sion uf  -the  heights  of  Pratzen,  he  directed  his  attention  to- 
wards the  left  division  of  the  Russians.  This  corps  was  now 
opposed  in  front  by  Marshal  Davoust,  on  the  left  by  General 
Gudin,  and  by  the  troops  under  Marshal  Soult  upon  the 
right.  In  this  situation  the  Russians  attempted  to  retire. 
They  were  pursued  and  closely  pressed  by  Bonaparte,  and 
several  partial  actions  took  place.  But  every  hour  added  to 
their  perplexity.  Several  detached  corps  were  already  cot 
off:  they  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  a  great  part  of  their 
artillery ;  and  their  situation,  thus  removed  from  the  main 
army,  was  wholly  without  resource.  The  confusion  inciden- 
tal to  snch  circumstances  gradually  increased,  and  their  re- 
treat, at  first  conducted  with  some  regularity,  was  at  length 
converted  into  a  general  and  disorderly  flight.  The  French 
relate  that  great  numbers  were  drowned  in  attempting  to  pass 
the  ice  which  covered  the  lakes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  field  of  battle.    Many  were  slain  in  the  pursuit ;  and  th^ 
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rest  laid  dowcr  their  armsi  and  were  AMie  {MiKMiAra  qf  ipwr. 
In  the  mcao  tioie  the  maio  an»y  was  engaged  with  the  ^efi-r 
tfe  and  left  wiog  of  the  French,  coannaoded  by  mar^tft  * 
Bernadgtte  and  lianoes,  But  the  allies  fought  to  gre^t  4i^ 
advantage.  By  the  ^paration  of  the  Russian  diYisioo,  their 
left  flank  was  exposed  vmtfaout  defeiKe  to  iba.  attack  of  the 
enemy  y  and  they  were  disconcerted  and  discouraged  by  the 
unexpected  failure  of  their  plans.  Notwithstanding  thes^ 
difficulties^  the  troops  displayed  great  gifilbq^try  and  spirit ; 
bot  at  length,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  eontest,  the  allies 
gradually  retired,  leaving  Bonaparte  in  the  undisputed  pos<- 
^lession  of  the  field. 

The  loss  in  this  engagement  fell  priocipaUy  upon  the  Rtts« 
sians,  and  is  said  by  the  French  ta  have  amomitied  to  twentyr 
two  thousand  in  killed  and  wounde49  ^nd  twenty  tbousa,Q4J 
prisoners.  In  opposition^  .bowever«  ito  this  statemenf,  it  M 
.assorted  in  the  official  account  afterwards  published  M  ^ 
Petersburg,  that  the  entire  loss  in  the  c^imp^igti  did  not  exr 
jceed  on  the  part  of  the  Russians  17)000  men.  Tiie  two  oom- 
manders,  Kutusow  and  Buvchovdei^  with  several  other  gene^ 
rals,  and  a  great  number  of  officers  of  all  ranks,  were  wounded ; 
several  were  among  the  slain,  and  many  were  talaen  prisoners. 
One  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  aud  forty-five  sitsgiidard^  fe{l 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

This  battle,  which  was  styled  by  the  French  soldiers  *  the 
battle  of  the  three  emperors,' terminated  the  campaig^i  ^nd 
the  war^  On  the  4th,  two  days  after  the  engq^ement^  an  in-. 
terview  took  place  at  the  French  advanced  posts  between  Bch 
inaparte  and  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  an  armistice  was 
agreed  upon,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Russiian 
army  should,  within  a  limited  time,  withdraw  from  the  tenri- 
tories  of  Austria.  General  Savary,  aid-de*camp  to  Bonaparte, 
was  immediately  sent  to  the* head-quarters  of  the  Russian^. 
The  French  relate  that  he  found  the  Russian  army  kk  great 
disorder,  dnd  without  either  artillery  or  baggage.  He  was  ^l 
^troduced  to  the  emperor,  and  presented  the  ter^ns  of  (be  ^^ 
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ttiitiQe.  Alexander  acceded  to  this  coQveotkm,  and  mes^ 
sengers  were  accordiqgly  dispatched  to  Marshal  Davoost,  and 
the  other  divisioDs  of  the  Freooh  army,  with  orders  that  they 
should  halt  in  the  posiiioos  which  they  respectively  occupied. 

Count  Haugwitz,  the  Prassiao  ambassador,  had  arrived  at 
Vienna  on  the  SOth  day  of  November,  and  shortly  afterwards 
set  out  for  the  head- quarters  of  the  French  army  at  Brunn. 
3Q|iap^rie,  in  his  conferences  with  this  minister,  expressed 
the  warmest  esteem  and  attachment  for  Prussia,  and  his 
earnest  desire  to  preserve  peace  with  that  country.  The  fate 
of  the  war  with  the  allied  ppwers  was  already  decided.  The 
i)apidity  of  these  events  had  confounded  the  specuhitions  of 
the  caUnet  of  Berlin  ;  Count  Hangwitx  saw  the  necessity  of 
refaixiqg  from  his  denEiands  ;  and  this  dispute,  which  had  pro* 
mi^ed  suah  important  consequences  to  Europe,  was  speedily 
adjusted^  Bonaparte,  with  his  usual  policyfand  knowledge 
of  the  humaia  heart,  flattered  the  Prussian,  and  presented  hii 
master  with  such  a  boon  as  he  foresaw  would  throw  hipn  com* 
pletely  into  his  arms,  and  render  the  Prussian  monarch  tht 
object  of  general  suapicion  and  aversion. 

The  armistice  concluded  in  Moravia  waa  followed  by  nego^ 
ciatiops  for  peace  between  Austria  and  France.  Prince  John 
of  Itichtenstein,  the  Count  de  Guilay,  and  M.  Talleyrand,  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  powers,  assembled  for  this  pur- 
pose  at  Nicholsberg.  The  conferences,  after  a  short  time» 
were  adjourned  to  the  city  of  Presburg,  and  the  conditions  of 
a  definitive  treaty  were  soon  settled.  Booa|)arte  was  in  a  si'* 
tiNktioo  to  dictate  terms  to  the  emperor,  and^the  latter  had  no 
alternative  but  to  acquiesce.  The  provisions  of  this  memo- 
table  treaty  were  of  course  safficieotly  humiKating  to  Aus- 
tria. It  was  agreed  that  the  Venetian  territory  should- be 
imited  in  perpetuity  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy : — that  the  royal 
title  which  had  been  assumied  by  the  electors  of  Bavaria,  and 
Wurtemberg,  should  be  ackncnvledged  by  the  emperor;-^ 
that  the  oiargraviate  of  Buigau,  the  principality  of  Eicfastadt, 
U  2  U 
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4he  part  of.  the  territory  of  Paisau  belonging  (a  the  elector  of 
Salzburgy  the  country  of  the  Tyrol,  comprehending  the  priD-> 
cipallties  of  Brixen  and  Botzen,  and  the  seven  lordships  of  the 
.Voralberg,  the  county  of  Hohenems,  the  county  of  Konigs- 
egg,  Rottensels,  the  lordships  of  Tetnay  and  Argeu,  and  the 
town  and  territory  of  Lindaa^  should  be  ceded  to  the  king  of 
JBuvaria ; — ^that  the  five  cities  of  the  Danube^  to  wit,  Ehingen, 
iMunderkengen,  Rufflingen,  Mengen,  and  Salgaw^  with  their 
dependencies,  the  city  of  Constance  excepted,  and  a  part' of 
the  Brisgaw,  should  be  ceded  to  the  king  of  Wurtemberg ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  Brisgaw,  and  the  Ortensaw,  the 
city  of  Constance,  and  the  commandery  .of  Memau  to  the 
eleetor  of  Baden  ;• — ^that  the  king  of  Bavaria  should  be  allowed 
to  occupy  the  city  of  Augsburg,  with  its  territory,  and  unite 
it  to  Us  other. dominions,  and  that  the  king  of  Wurtembeig 
should.^.permitted  to  do  the  same  with  respect  to  the  country 
of  Borndoff.  It  was  on  the  other  hand  stipulated  in  favour  of 
the  emperor,  that  the  county  of  Satzburg,  and  Of  Berchtols- 
gaden,  belonging  to  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  should  be  in- 
corporated with  the  Austrian  empire ;  and  Bonaparte  engaged 
to  procure  as  an  equivalent  for  that  prince  the  cession  by  the 
king  of  Biviraria  of  the  principality  of  Wurtzburg.  It  was 
also  agreed,  in  conformity  with  the  declaration  made  by  Bo- 
XHkparie  at  the  moment  when  he  assumed  the  crown  of  Italy, 
that  ids  soon  as  the  parties  named  in  that  declaration  should 
have  fulfilled  tbe^onditions  which  it  expressed,  the  crowns  of 
France  and  Italy  should  be  separated  for  ever,  and  should  not 
io  any  case  be. united  on  the  same  head.  It  was  further  stt- 
pulated,  that  the  prisoners  of  war,  taken  on  both  sides,  should 
be  restored  within  forty  days  from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifi- 
cations  of  the  treaty; — ^that  io  ten  days  from  tlie  same  date, 
the  f^rmies  of  France  and  her  allies  should  evacuate  Moravia, 
Qohemia,  the  Vierrtel  Under  Vienner  Wald,  the  Vier-Unter 
Manhartsberg,  Hungary,  and  the  whole  of  Styria ;  in  the  tea 
{o)4owing,days  .they  should  evacuate  the  Vierrtel  Vienner 
Wald,  and  the  Vierrtel  Ober  Manhartsberg ;  and  that  finally^ 
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ID  the  8p«ce  of  two  mooths  from  the  exchange  of  ffoniiifi'^' 
cations,  they  should  withdrew  from  the  whole  of  the  henpdi- 
tary  states,  with  the  exception  of  Braaaaa,  which  should  re* ' 
main  for  one  moo'th  fit  the  disposal  of  the  Ftench,  as  a  place  • 
of  depot  for  tbe  idek,  and  for  the .  artiilenr.    This .  treaty  was ' 
aigned  at  Presburg  on  the  26th  of  December,  and  was  rati- 
fied by  Bonaparte  on  the  following  day  ;  after  which  he  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  Munich,  on  his  return  to  France. 

The  facility  with  which  towns,  cities,  and  territories  are 
thus  transmitted  from  one  government  to  another,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance in  this  treaty  which  cannot  but  attract  attention. 
The  practice,  it  is  true,  has  no  claim  in  this  instance  to  ori- 
ginality, and  has  ever  occured  in  the  history  qf  the  conquer* 
ors  :  in  fbw  cases,  however,  has  it  been  carried  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  the  present.    Like  common  moveable  proper- 
ty, societies  of  human  beings  have  been  bartered  away  from 
one  proprietor  to  another ;  sensible  from  this  circumstance, 
probably,  only  of  an  exchange  of  yokes,  still  bound  to  toil  for 
arrogant  and  unfeeling  masters,  and  bend  the  knee  to  those  by 
whom  they  are  oppressed  and  despised.    Mortifying  it  must 
undoubtedly  be  to  the  friends  of  humanity  to  observe  auch 
instances  of  degradation,  yet  the  arrangements'  adverted  tq. 
may  in  some  cases  be  attended  with  advantage ;  the  super***-^* 
stitiou^  feelings  associated  with  submission  to  certain  dynas-^. 
ties  for  a  long  series  of  years  will  be  thus  impaired,  and  gleams . 
of  civil  rights  and  manly  dignity  will  pervade 'the.  gloom  Inj 
which  intellect  and  energy   have  been  so  long  involved. 
Among  the  changes  of  title  referred  to  in  this  important  de- 
cnment,  and  ratified  by  it,  one  circumstance,  particolarly,  is" 
a  point  of  curiosity,  although  not  of  moment.    This- is  the' 
elevation  of  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Engfadd  to  a  croWn  at 
the  hands  of  Bonaparte.     Among  many,  causes  of  surprise 
which  have  occured  within  a  few  years,  this  is  not  one  of  the  ^ 
least  striking.    The  progress  from  small  beginniogs  to  great' 
results,  from  obscurity  .to  splendour,  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been 
more  effectually  illustrated  than  by  this  esttraofdfhary  man/ 
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who  baTiHgf  n  few  yeare  since,  ip  vaio  soUoited  admiisioii  ioto 
tbe  armies  of  Et^land^  baa  now  attained  that  eminence  o^ 
power  in  which  be  can  dispose  of  sceptres  without  interrap*- 
tion,  and  has  in  this  instance  crowned  the  daughter  of  a  mdh 
nareh  whom  he  formerly  requested  to  serve  as  an  ensign. 


CHAP.  XXX. 

BWBCTS  OP  THB  TREATY  OF  PftESBlTRG — SUBJECTION 
OF  NAPLES — JOSEPH  BONAPARTE  CONSTITUTED  ITS  SO- 
VEREIGN— SELFISH  CONDUCT  OF  PRUSSIA— OPPOSED  BY 
BNGLAND  AND  SWEDEN — FIRMNESS  OF  AUSTRIA COM- 
PELLED TO  SUBMIT  BY  BONAPARTE — FEDERATION  OF 
tHE   RHINE. 

Bonaparte,  by  the  treaty  ofPresburg*,  has  drawn  around 
a  considerable  part  of  the  frontiers  of  France,  a  cordon  of 
feudatory  sovereigns,  who  owe  their  elevation  to  his  power, 
and  are  bound  by  gratitude  and  policy  to  his  service ;  pos- 
sessing too  much  collision  of  interest,  in  almost  any  supposa- 
ble  case^  to  combine  in  opposition  to  him,  and  exhibiting  a    / 

♦  Scarcely  hafl  inteiligence  of  the  disasters  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded tbe  treaty  of  Presburg  been  received  at  London,  when  the  exhi- 
liroiing  news  of  the  rictory,  obtained  by  the  British  fleet  off  Tra&lgar^ 
arrived.  While  the  misfortunes  on  the  conti|^nt  eKbibited  the  sope- 
riority  of  the  French  over  our  allies,  the  achievementa  made  by  tbe 
pavy  of  England,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Nelson,  removed  all 
atixiety  at  home  tespecting  an  invasion,  exalted  us  as  a  nation  in  the 
^crof  our  frienda^  and  ha^e  checked  the  amlution  of  him  who  hopird 
t9  found  bia  own, greatness, . '  in  commerce,  ifl  colonies,  and  in  ships,* 
Stthe.ea(^Geofpi;ur.bumili^iio^«       ... 
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imgfa^  buhratk  to  bnakthe  attack  of  aiiy  formkMie  pffmnt 
which  might  lie  dispoied  or  able  on  that  side  to  g^ive  her  mo- 
lestation. His  kingdom  of  Italy  derived  alao,  from  this  trtat;^ 
sdfaotagesy  in  territory  and  population,  of  the  highest  conse* 
qnence,  and  by  which  he  may  be  ooosidercd  as  having 
strengthened  his  iron  crown  with  bands  of  steeL  But^  benc^ 
ficial  as  the  treaty  most  certainly  was  to  Bonaparte,  by  theae 
and  other  airaogements,  and  triumphant  as  it  mo^t  be  ad*- 
mitced  to  have  been  both  for  the  French  emperor  and  nation, 
in  the  same  proportion  must  we  deplore  the  humiliation  oT 
>Aostria.  Her  losses  were  deplorable,  if  not  absolutely  Irre^ 
parable.  Her  influence  in  the  affitirs  of  Germany  was  almost 
annihilated  with  her  authority;  and  although  the  title  of  eai- 
peror  of  that  country  was  permitted  to  remain  by  the  treaty 
of  Presburg,  that  of  emperor  of  China  would  have  been  al- 
most equally  appropriate.  ,Her  splendid  dependent,  her 
mitred  ecclesiastics,  and  long  catalogue  of  princes,  which 
formed  the  minor  stars  of  her  imperial  constellation,  were 
many  of  them  for  ever  extinguished ;  and  with  impaired  and 
almost  destroyed  influence  in  the  west  of  Europe,  influence 
which  it  appeared  scarcely  possible  she  should  ever  regain, 
she  seemed  by  this  treaty  retrogade  from  the  world  of  civili- 
zation, and  likely  to  be  shot  out  from  all  those  political  con- 
eems  of  it,  in  which  she  had  borne  so  commanding  and  pre- 
eminent a  part  for  a  succession  of  ages. 

The  consequences  of  Bonaparte's  successes  against  Austria, 
were  particularly  unfortunate  for  the  kingdom,  or  at  least  the 
government,  of  Naples.  The  govern  ment  of  that  country  had 
but  recently  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  with  that 
of  France ;  and  the  permission  of  the  Anglo-Russian  army 
to  embark  at  Napld^vith  unequivocal  intentions  to  act  against 
the  French,  was  considered  by  Bonaparte  as  a  perfidy  de- 
serving of  the  severest  punishmeot.  His  resolution  was 
taken  to  punish  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  good  faith,  and  Mas* 
aena  was  appointed  to  carry  his  resolve  into  execution ;  but 
be  was  afterwards  superseded  in  the  principal  command  by 
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tbe  emptifor*s  brother  Joseph.^  The  army  marched  in  three 
divisions ;  the  right  commanded  by  General  Regnier,  which 
proceeded  by  Gaeta,  the  centre  by  Massena,  through  Capua, 
while  the  left  advanced  through  Istria,  under  General  Lacy. 
Capua  was  invested  on  the  12th  of  February,  and  on  the  13th 
a  deputation  from  the  city  waited  on  the  prince,  and  signed 
the  surrender  of  Gaeta,  Capua,  Fescharia,  Naples,  and  the 
other  forts.  But  it  afterwards  appeared  that,  whatever  the 
above-mentioned  deputation  might  sign,  Gaeta  was  in  faicC 
very  far  from  having  surrendered ;  and  that  the  prince  of 
Hesse  t^hilipstahl,  having  been  summoned  by  General  Reg- 
nier  to  capitulate,  answered  with  becoming  firmness  that  he 
intended  to  justify  the  king's  confidence  in  htm.  Accordingly 
the  prince  sustained  a  long  and  desperate  siege,  and  at  last 
drew  ofi^the  remains  of  his  garrison  by  aid  of  the  British, 
who  had  rendered  him  the  most  essential  assistance  during 
this  arduous  struggle. 

The  triumphant  entrance  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  into  his 
capital,  to  take  upon  himself  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom, 
to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  his  brother  to  the  eitinc- 
tion  of  the  recent  dynasty,  was  attended  by  those  acclama- 
tions and  addresses  which  can  always  be  procured  by  power, 
and  will  ever  impose  upon  simplicity.  But  these  external 
demonstrations  of  joy  could  ill  conceal  the  real  situation  of 
his  new  acquisition.  The  invader  and  the  patriot  were  still, 
'  in  some  parts,  in  determined  and  active  hostility.  The,  feel- 
ings of  the  difi'erent  parties  had  attained  the  paroxysm  of 
rage.    The  brave  Calabrians*,  maddened  by  the  infliction  of 

*  One  event  in  the  Calabrian  war,  as  it  is  connected  with  the  display* 
•f  British  skill  and  valour,  desen^es  notice,  ^^h  a  force  of  less  than 
five  thousand  men.  General  Stuart  embarked  from  Sicily  in  the  month 
of  July,  and  landed  at  St.  Euphemia  on  the  opposite  shore.  The  French 
general  Regnier  was  no  sooner  informed  ofihis  landing  than  he  marched 
his  troops  from  his  station  at  Reg(.^io,  collecting  as  he  proceeded  his  scal^* 
tered  detachments,  to  meet  the  English,  in  fall  conBdence  of  soccesa. 
Having  arrived  wiihin  ten  miles  of  their  syrmy,  he  encamped  with  a 
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such  horrors  on  men  whose  crime  consisted  only  in  the  der 
fence  of  their  coootry,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  outdo  them  in 
retaliation.  The  disposition  to  an  exterminating  contest  ap- 
peared mutual.    The  excess  of  resentment  seemed  to  destroy 

force  which,  with  the  addition  of  three  thousand  men,  who  joined  the 
night  before  the  battle,  amounted,  at  the  lowest  calcniation,  to  seven 
thousand  men,  on  the  side  of  a  woody  hill,  beneath  the  village  of  Maida^ 
floping  into  the  plain  of  St.  Euphemia.  His  flanks  were  strengthened 
by  an  impervious  underwood,  and  the  Annato,  a  fordable  river,  but 
the  sides  of  which  were  extremely  marshy,  along  his  front.  On  the 
4th  he  was  approached  by  General  Stuart  in  this  strong  position  over  a 
spacious  plain,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  mi- 
nutest motions;  and  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  some  loose 
firing  on  both  sides  to  cover  the  manoeuvrings  of  the  two  armies,  the 
opposing  fronts  were  warmly  engaged,  '  when  the  prowess  of  the  rival 
nations  seemed  fairly  to  be  at  issue  before  the  world.'  The  right  of  the 
advanced  line  consisted  of  Lieut.-colonel  Kempt's  battalion  of  light  in" 
faatry^  with  the  light  companies  of  seven  other  regiments  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  chosen  battalion*men  under  Major  Robinson,  who  were. 
opposed  by  the  favourite  French  regiment  of  St.  Legene.  A  few  roonde 
were  fired  reciprooally  by  both  armies  at  the  distance  of  about  one  hun- 
dred yards ;  '  when,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  the  firing  was  suspended^ 
and  in  close  compact  order  and  awful  silence  they  advanced  towards 
each  other  till  their  bayonets  began  to  close.  At  this  momentous  crisis 
the  enemy  became  appalled.  They  broke,  and  endeavoured  to  fly; 
but  it  was  too  bte ;  they  were  overtaken  with  the  most  dreadful  slaugh- 
ter.' General  Auckland  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  press  with 
his  brigade,  which  was  on  the  left  of  the  right  tnfantry,  opon  the  corps 
in  front ;  which  completed  their  dismay  and  disorder  on  the  left,  and 
covered  the  plain  with  their  dead  and  wounded.  In  hope  of  recovering 
the  day,  Regnier  made  a  new  effort  on  the  right,  where  his  attack 
was  received  with  the  most  undaunted  firmness  by  General  Cole's  bri- 
gade, and  the  grenadiers  and  27th  regiment  under  Lieut.-colbnels  Smith 
and  0*CallaghaD.  The  French  cavalry,  repelled  successively  from  be* 
fore  their  front,  altemped  to  turn  their  left ;  when  Liedtenant-colpnel 
RosSf  who  had  that  morning  landed  at  Messina  with  the  £0th  regiment, 
and  wascomingup  with  the  army  during  the  action*  byawell-<Urectedfire 
from  his  regiment*  opportunely  maoceuvred  for  that  purpose,  totsAIy 
disconcerted  the  attempt.  This  was  the  last  feeble  struggle  of  the 
French,  who,  astonished  and  dismayed,  now  precipitately  retreated  from 
the  field  of  battle,  which  was  covered  with  carnage.     Seven  hundred 
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every  releoting  fceliog  of  humanity,  and  in  the  weaker  partjr 
all  regard  to  the  chaoees  against  their  succeaa.  Impalae  au«- 
perceded  circulatioos ;  passion  imparted  energy  to  weakness 
and  the  want  of  discipline  often  seemed  supplied  by  the 
pbreozy  of  revenge.  Their  exertions,  however,  could  not 
prevent  the  reduction  of  the  kingdom  of  Ferdinand,  a  mo- 
narch descended  from  a  long  line  of  royal  ancestors,  yet  suo^ 
ceeded  on  the  throne  of  Naples  by  the  son  of  a  plebeian,  but 
the  brother  of  a  man,  who  from  this  low  origin  has  raised  binp* 
self  to  an  elevation  of  power  above  any  of  the  continental 
sovereigns ;  whose  conscience  has  never  proved  a  bar  to  his 
ambition,  and  whose  profound  plans  and  unrivalled  ener^ea 
have  baffled  the  projects  of  confederated  Europe. 

■of  them  were  buried  on  the  tpot :  a  general  and  a  liciHenaitt-colon^ 
were  among  the  wounded,  who  amounted  to  about  a  thoasand.     la 
Monteleone  and  various  positions  between  the  field  of  battle  and  Reg* 
gio  were  stationed  also  above  a  thousand  men,  who  speedily  snrren- 
dercd.    The  total  loss  to  the  French  was  estimated  at  4000 ;  while  that 
on  the  side  of  the  British  consisted  of  one  officer,  three  seijeants;  forty- 
one  rank  and  file  killed,  eleven  officers,  eight  seijeants,  twodrammera, 
and  Iwo  hundred  and  sixty*one  rank  and  file  wounded.    It  was  soon, 
however,  perceived  that  every  effort ,  according  to  all  human  probabi« 
iitj,  would  be  tneflfectual  to  expel  the  French  from  their  conqueal. 
With  that  prudence  therefore  which  should  always  accompany^  and 
direct  valour.  General  Stuart  soon  after  re-embarked  for  Sicily.     "We 
may  lament  that  this  roost  splendid  victory  was  attended  with  no  perma- 
nent advantage  with  respect  to  the  rmmediate  object  of  it ;  but  the  ini« 
pression  it  made  of  the  discipline  and  bravery  of  British  soldiers  was  of 
incalculable  value.    The  pride  of  Bonaparte  was  mortified  at  seeing 
those  of  bis  troops  most  distinguished  for  their  high  exploits,  retiring 
before  the  bayonets  of  the  English,  and,  with  all  their  experience  and 
reputation  in  arms,  yielding  an  easy  victory  to  a  very  inferior  foree.— 
The  honours  were  here  tarnished  which  had  bMi  acquired  at  Lodi  and 
Areola,  at  Marengo  and  Austerlitz ;  while  from  the  plain  of  IVfaida 
sprung  another  and  )>erhaps  more  brilliant  wreath  to  adorn  the  brpiv  of 
British  valour,  in  addition  to  what  had  before  been  ^ct^oired  in   the 
fields  of  Egypt. 
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After  the  insult  which  Plrunia  had  received  by  the  viola- 
tion of  her  territory,  it  was  hoped  that  she  would  co-operate 
io  imposing  a  check  on  the  ambition  and  usurpations  of  Bo- 
naparte.   But  the  progress  of  the  French  conqueror  soon 
extinguished  the  last  spark  of  hope  relating  to  this  concert, 
while  theiversatility  and  equivocation,  the  odious  rivalry  and 
selfish  rapacity  of  Prussian  policy,  became  the  theme  of  uni- 
versal invective ;  and  circumstances  took  place  which  con- 
vinced those  who  remained  unconvinced  before,  that  she  had 
been  guided  in  her  conduct  by  motives  of  the  most  unworthy 
character.    On  the  27th  of  January,  a  proclamation  was  pub- 
lished by  the  king  of  Prussia  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hanover,  in 
which  it  was  observed,  that,  since  the. events  which  termi- 
nated in  the  peace  of  Presburg,  the  only  means  of  preserving 
that  country  from  the  flames  of  war  consisted  in  forming  a 
convention  with  the  French  emperor,  by  which  the  states  of 
his  Britannic  majesty  in  Germany  were  to  be  wholly  occu- 
pied and  governed  by  Prussia,  till  peace. 
Soon  after  this,  however,  his  Prussian  majesty  thought  pro- 
'    per  to  drop  the  slight  veil  with  which  he  had  so  ineffectually 
attempted  the  concealment  of  his  real  designs  on  the  electo- 
rate, by  publishing,  on  the  1st  of  April,  a  proclamation,  in 
which  he  states  the  conclusion  of  a  convention  between  him- 
self  and  the  French  emperor,  for  the  exchange  of  Hanover 
Io  return  for  three  provinces  of  his  monarchy :  and,  as  the  Ha- 
^lOFerian  states  were  possessed  by  France  in  right  of  tonquest, 
he  declares  that  the  rightful  possession  of  the  electoral  states 
of  the    house  of  Brunswick  situated  in  Germany,  had  passed 
orer  to  him  in  return  for  the  above  cession  on  his  part,  and 
that  they  .were  now  subjected  only  to  his  power ;  that  hence- 
fortK    tlieir  goveroRM^nt  would  be  administered  in  his  name 
A<)ae^    and  under  his  supreme  authority.    The  ports  of  the 
Vov'tl^   Sea,  and  rivers  running  into  the  same,  were  also  to  be 
rtttt   ^^ainst  the  English  trade  and  navigation. 
'^ln^  greater  proportion  of  the  subjects  of  Prussia  were  well 
WHr^    of  jijis  abject  degradation  io  which  they  had  been  in- 
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volved  by  their  government ;  and  the  disaffection  and  dlftcon*- 
tents  which  ensued  were  natural  to  the  occasion.  Expresstoiil 
of  loyal  and  devout  attachment  were  suspended.  Conversa* 
tlons  in'  public  assumed  a  tone  of  animated  comment  upoA 
public  measures  which  had  rarely  been  employed.  Men  of 
rank  and  station  deplored  the  shade  which  had  been  thrown 
over  the  character  of  their  country.  The  military  entered 
into  the  general  feeling  with  peculiar  ardour :  this  feeling 
was  in  some  instances  almost  roused  to  phrenzy,  and,  if  pro- 
bable reports  may  be  credited,  the  attendants  and  relations  of 
majesty  itself  were  daring  enough  in  the  royal  presence  to 
give  intimation  of  their  disgusts.  This  spirit  of  high 
disdain,  dangerous  in  any  government,  and  particularly  in 
a  military  one,  when  those  who  are  destined  for  the  sup- 
port of  despotism  feel  a  stronger  disposition  to  remonstrate 
than  to  obey,  was  thought  not  unworthy  the  notice  df 
power.  Several  of  the  military  officers  of  the  staff  were 
pot  only  reprimanded,  but  cashiered,  for  the  freedom  with 
which  they  liad  expressed  themselves  on  political  topics ;  and 
a  proclamation  was  published,  prohibiting  the  discussion  of 
the  proceedings  of  government :  measures  which  checked  the 
ebullition  of  popular  feeling,  but  confirmed  probably  rather 
than  changed  the  public  opinion.  To  the  king  of  Sweden  the 
conduct  of  Prussia  was  equally  exceptionable  as  to  her  own 
subjects,  and  he  felt  not  that  restraint  in  the  expression  of  his 
disgust  which  was  experienced  by  them.  In  the  mean  time 
measures  were  taken  by  the  British  government  for  blockading 
the  Prussian  harbours,  and  for  capturing  all  vessels  carrying 
the  Prussian  flag. 

Russia,  after  the  peace  between  Austria  and  France,  still 
continued  active  in  the  war,  and  a  detachment  of  her  troops 
succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  mouths  of  the  Cat- 
taro,  which  ought  to  have  been  surrendered  to  Bonaparte. 
Though  this  gave  great  disgust  to  the  conqueror,  yet  Austria 
refused  to  permit  his  troops  a  passage  through  its  territory 
into  Palmatia,  the  reason  for  which  refusal  was  stated  to  be| 
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that  tbe  Rossians  wQuId  expect,  in  consequence  of  such  an 
advantage  granted  to  the  French,  similar  facilities,  and  the 
hereditary  states  would  be  exposed  to  those  inconveniences 
vhich  never  fail  to  attend  the  march  of  large  bodies  of  armed 
men  in  aoy  country.  These  two  causes  of  disgust  led  to  the 
detention  of  Brannau  by  Bonaparte.  The  Austrian  pri- 
eoners  also>  who  had  not  already  returned  to  their  own  coun- 
try, were  ordered  to  halt  and  go  back  to  France.  Such  were 
the  uosettled  relations  between  France  and  Austria  for  a  long 
^me :  and,  considering  the  distress  and  loss  which  Austria 
had  experienced  in  the  late  campaign,  it  was  gratifying  to  see 
l^t  she  thought  herself  strong  euoUgh  to  refuse  any  de- 
mand and  resist  any  pretension  of  the  conqueror.  Opposi* 
tion,  however  slight,  exeited  gleams  of  hope,  that  the  empe- 
ror might  yet  recover  in  time  some  means  of  effectual 
cesistance ;  a  hope  which  was,  also,  somewhat  encouraged  by 
the  appointment  of  the  archduke  Charles  to  the  chief  com- 
niand  of  all  the  forces  of  his  empire,  with  full  power  to  effect 
such  reform  in  the  state  of  the  armies  as  the  crisis  of  the 
times  called  for.  The  defaulters  in  the  late  miserable  cam- 
paign were  brought  to  trial,  and  many  of  them  received  that 
punishment  which  their  treachery  or  cowardice  fully  merited. 
One  general  was  shot  for  his  conduct  at  Ulm.  Neglect  of 
duty,  arising  from  no  mean  or  criminal  intentions,  was  far 
from  being  passed  unnoticed.  The  prince  of  Ausberg,  by 
whose  neglect  and  folly  the  bridge  of  Vienna,  which  he  had 
been  ordered  to  burn  down,  was  left  standing,  was  sentenced 
:o  an  rmprispnn^ent  of  ten  years. 

Innumerable  were  tbe  courts  martial  held,  by  order  of  the 
archduke,  in  his  new  and  distinguished  situation;  and  in 
Qany  cases,  where  no  higher  punishment  was  required,  a  dis-^ 
nissal  from  the  service  was  the  result.  Those  officers  also^ 
nho,  from  whatever  cause,  had  become  infirm,  were  super- 
^ed  on  respectable  establishments ;  and  in  the  room  of  men 
wlo  had  shown  themselves  in  the  crisis  of  danger  totally  in- 
qpDpetent  to  i^fford  their  country  piptection,  were  substituted 
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others  of  high  honour^  vigorous  activity,  and  alert  obedience.^' 
Tlie  judgment  and  energy  displayed  by  the  emperor's  biXH 
ther  in  the  duties  of  his  department  were  such  as  did  houoof 
to  his  appointment.  He  dismissed  all  foreigners  who  held 
commands  in  the  Austrian  armies.  He  was  convinced  that  a 
nation  will  ever  be  best  protected  by  her  own  children.  In  par* 
suance  of  this  last  idea,  the  institution  of  voluntary  corps  was 
adopted  ;  and  in  the  capital,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  here* 
ditary  states,  vast  numbers  obeyed  the  impulse  of  honour  and 
patriotism,  and  formed  themselves  into  armed  associaticMMi 
ready  at  their  country's  call  to  fly  to  her  assistance.  Arrange* 
ments  werfc  made  to  facilitate  the  means  of  recruiting,  ana 
filling  up  the  different  battalions  in  the  service  to  their  ccr- 
rect  compliment,  as  well  as  for  increasing  the  number  al* 
ready  on  the  establishment  The  former-system  of  miUtary 
regulations  was  succeeded  by  a  new  code,  calculated  to  intn^ 
duce  simplicity  and  dispatch ;  and  in  few  cases  has  so  general 
and  valuable  a  change  been  effected  in  the  military  anange- 
ments  of  a  country  As  in  this  instance  was  accomplished* 

These  regulations  were  certainly  noticed  by  Botmparte; 
but  in  the  existing  circumstances  of  Europe,  the  reinforce- 
ments of  the  Austrian  armies  could  not  certainly  be  construed 
into  any  deviation  from  even  the  spirit  of  treaties*    With 
Russia,  in  vast  force  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  Prussia  upon 
the  full  war  establishment,  and  Bonaparte  himself  covering 
Germany  with  his  battalions,  the  justification  of  this  increase 
was  too  obvious  to  admit  of  reasonable  exception,  and  the  cap- 
tious vigilance  of  Napoleon  could  not  pretend  that  it  was  noc 
a  measure  of  vindicable  and  essential  policy.    In  the  situa- 
tion, however,  in  which  Bonaparte  at  present  was,  he  had  ai 
opportunity  of  watching  the  progress  of  political  chang?. 
After  withdrawing  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia  he  had  con- 
centrated his  army.    To  this  formidable  engine  he  was  ii* 
debted  for  all  his  political  as  well  as  military  distinction,  aid 
he  was  determined  to  keep  it  in  that  commanding  situation, 
by  which  he  might  not  only  secure  what  he  had  gained^  tat 
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complete  the  yet  uodeveloped  plans  of  his  ambition.  In  the 
heart  of  Germany  he  fixed  his  station :  hence,  if  any  blush  of 
shame  for  her  degradation  should  kindle  on  the  cheek  of 
Phissia ;  if  Austria  should  attempt  to  escape  from  that  de* 
pression  wherein  she  had  been  plunged,  in  which,  however^ 
amidst  all  her  losses,  she  has  preserved  her  honour;  if  in  the 
territories  of  either  power  the  Emperor  of  Russia  should  see 
reason  to  expect  a  theatre  for  those  formidable  hostilities 
which  he  wanted  only  an  opportunity  for  displaying;  from 
this  commanding  eminence  Bonaparte  could  discern  and  an- 
ticipate their  movements.  Here  he  could  exercise  his  eagle 
eye,  and  was  ready  to  crush  with  his  talons  the  first  ofispring 
of  the  hostile  mind.  But  Austria,  with  all  her  exertions,  was 
little  inclined  to  engage  again  in  the  contest ;  and  although 
not  calmly  contented  with  her  situation,  she  felt  it  preferable 
to  irretrievable  ruiiv  She  seemed  indeed  destined  to  verify 
the  declaration  of  Bonaparte, — that,  in  his  arrangements  with 
that  power,  posterity  would  never  be  able  to  reproach  him 
with  the  want  of  foresight;  and,  having  not  reached  the  ulfi* 
mate  point  of  her  depression  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  the 
was  afterwards  induced  or  compelled  to  sign  an  abdication  of 
her  German  imperial  title.  In  the  month  of  August  this  ab- 
dication took  place.  In  a  proclamation  by  the  emperor  of 
this  date^  he  stated,  that,  even  had  the  slightest  hope  re- 
mained, after  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  of  such  an  alteration  of 
afiirs  as  might  have  permitted  the  execution  of  his  various 
imperial  duties,  the  convention  btely  ratified  at  Paris,  rela* 
tive  to  the  separation  of  several  considerable  states  of  the 
empire,  and  their  peculiar  confederation,  would  have  utterly 
and  for  ever  extinguished  it.  His  principles  and  duty  there- 
fore  required  of  him  the  abdication  of  a  crown  which  was  va* 
lued  by  him  only  while  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Ger* 
oian  states,  and  could  perform  the  duties  which  were  con- 
nected with  it.  But  the  charge  of  chief  of  the  empire  having 
ceased  by  this  new  confederatk>n,  the  ties  by  which  he  was 
attadied  to  the  states  of  Germany  were  completely  dissolved. 
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He  was  acquitted  of  fab  obligations;  be  resigned  tfie  impend 
crown :  and  he  ahaolved  all  the  electors,  princes,  states  and 
magistfates,  from  all  those  obUgatio&s  by  which  they  had 
been  united  to  himaelf  by  the  laws  of  the  Germanic  consti- 
tution. 

'  The  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  to  which  his  imperial  ma<r 
jcsty  referred  in  this  curious  and  humiliating  docnmenty  wa» 
mi&ed  on  the  12th  of  July.  Tbis.important  paper,  which,  by 
a  few  lines  of  the  pen,  supported,  however,  by  the  power  of 
the  fiword,  subverted  the  complicated  establishment  of  agca, 
eonunences  with  observing  that  their  majesties  the  Emperor 
of  tbe  French,  and  the  Kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg^ 
die  archehaaoellor,  the  Elector  .of  Baden,  the  Dukeof  Berg^ 
(tbe  emperor's  brother-in-law  Murat)  together  with  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  I>arm$tadt,  and  Various  other  prioces^ 
dukes,  «and  jcouots,  whose  names  are  enuinerated,  being  desl-' 
lOBB  to  secui^e  the  peace  of  Southern  Germany,  which  expe- 
rience; bad  long  since  proved  could  derive  no  guarantee  from 
tl|e  existing  constitution,  bad  appointed  certain  plenipoten-* 
tiaries  to  effect  arrangements,  from  which  this  guarantee 
would  naturally  and  decidedly  result.  In  consequence  of  the 
diapositions  which  they  had  agreed  on,  and  which  were  rati- 
fied, tl^e  states  of  the  contracting  parties  were  to  be  for  ever 
separated  from  the  Germanic  body,  4ind  united  by  a  particu- 
lar act,  called  the  Confederated  States  of  the  empire.  Tbe 
affairs  of  this  confederation  were  to  be  discussed  in  a  congress 
which  should  sit  at  Frankfort,  divided  into  two  colleges,  re- 
tpectively,of  kings  and  princes,  where  all  disputes  should  b^ 
settled  that  might  arise  among  the  members,  who  could  in  no 
ease  enter  into  the  service  of  any  other  power  their  sove- 
reignty or  territory.  The  elector  archchancellor  was  to  pre- 
side in  this  congress  under  the  title  of  prince  primate,  having 
the  city  and  territory  of  Frankfort  under  his  complete  so- 
vereignty, and  on  the  demise  pf  any  prince  primate  the  right 
irf  naming  a  successor  should  attach  to  the  Emperor  of  France^ 
jrfao  was  to  be  pcQclAiiiied  protector  of  tbe  eoufederatim^ 
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Various  cessions  and  exchanges  between  the  several  meroberi 
of  the  federation  were  specified,  and  very  considerable  addi- 
tions of  territory  were  made  to  many  of  them,  to  which  they 
had  noother  right  than  what  arose  from  the  power  of  the  union. 
With  respect  to  each  member,  the  limits  were  minutely  set 
down  of  bis  territory  and  authority,  in  which  the  sovereignty 
friF  ^he  imperial  knightdoms  ih  each  state  is  included^  In  thC 
event  of  a  continental  war,  which  should  involve  either  the 
Emperor  of  France  or  any  individual  of  the  union,  all  pftitiet 
ahould  make  a  common  cause,  and,  in  case  of  preparations  for 
war  against  one  of  the  parties,  his  minister  should  be  autho- 
rised to  demand  of  the  congress  a  general  arming  of  the  eon- 
federation.  The  congress  should  regulate  the  prc^K>rtton  of 
the  assistance  to  the  emergency  of  the  case,  and  the  summons 
of  the  emperor  to  the  parties  should  be  the  signal  for  theif 
taking  the  field.  « 

The  fallen  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Austria,  thus  stripped  of  j 
its  honours,  and  compelled  to  shelter  its  most  distinguished"^' 
title  of  emperor  in  its  hereditary  states,  where,  as  if  by  a  pro- 
phetic anticipation,  it  had  secured  an  asylum,  presents  an  im- 
pressive picture  to  the  imagination.  It  was  a  spectacle  of  no 
common  interest,  to  observe  the  descendant  of  imperial  chiefs 
through  a  long  series  of  generations,  degraded  into  a  renunci- 
ation of  his  dignity  in  behalf  of  a  man,  who,  by  his  talents  and 
his  sword,  was  enabled  to  trample  on  the  necks  of  sovereigiis; 
and  by  whom  family  honours,  and  political  establishmenta, 
which  had  endured  for  centuries,  were  swept  away  in  fUk- 
miscuous  ruin. 
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OHAP.  XXXI. 

SONAPARTK's  visit  to  THB  king  of  BAVARIA— his  AB- 
BRB8S  TO  THB  LB6ISLATIVB  BODY — BXPOSB  OF  HIS 
B&IPIRB — LAW  OF  HIS  FAMILY — TITLBS  AND  ESTABLISH- 
MBNTS  CONFERRED  ON  HIS  RRLATIVBS  AND  OFFICERS 
— QRAND  MILITARY  FESTIVAL — LOUIS  BONAPARTE 
MADE  KING  OF  HOLLAND  —  BONAPABTE's  MILITARY 
EXECUTION   OF  PALM — CONVOCATION   OF  A  SANHED&IM, 

1  HE  solicitude  of  Bonaparte  to  preserve  the  affections  of 
the  military,  who  have  constituted  that  mighty  lever  which 
has  removed  for  him  every  obstacle  in  his  way  to  empire,  has 
been  at  all  times  conspicuous.  When  his  successes  against 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  were  completed,  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation expressive  of  his  high  satisfaction  for  their  services. 
But  the  bare  expression  of  his  gratitude  would  not  do  justice 
to  his  feelings  or  his  policy.  The  widows  of  those  who  had 
fallen  in  the  campaign  were  pensioned  with  liberality.  Their 
children  also  were  to  be  provided  for  at  the  public  expence. 
Contributions  to  an  enormous  extent  were  levied  on  the  con- 
quered territories,  a  great  proportion  of  which  was  applied  to 
the  discharge  of  the  regular  pay  of  his  armies;  part  was  con- 
verted into  funds  for  ti)e  annuities  of  the  relations  of  those  who 
had  died  in  battle,  for  the  support  of  those  who  had  been  dis- 
abled in  the  service  by  wounds  or  hardships  necessarily  inci- 
dent to  their  mode  of  life  ;  and  from  the  rest  rewards  were 
distributed  among  those  individuals  of  the  army  who  had  dis- 
played  particular  prowess  or  skill.  Having  made  those  pro- 
visions, and  ordered  such  arrangements  as  were  deemed  re- 
quisite in  the  existing  circumstances  of  his  army,  he  was  pre- 
paring to  return  to  France.     His  arrival,  however,  was  for 
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flome  time  delayed.  At  Monich  in  Bavaria  he  was  occupied 
in  celebrating  the  nuptials  of  his  step-son,  Beauharnois,  with 
*  the  daughter  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  whom  he  had  lately 
created  a  king.  In  this  city  he  appears  to  have  shaken  off,  in 
a  great  degree,  the  anxieties  of  civil  and  military  business. 
He  entered  with  alacrity  into  the  amusements  which  bis  royal 
host  'prepared  for  him  in  rapid  and  various  successions.  In 
the  mornings  he  visited  the  warehouses  and  manufactures  of 
the  city,  or  wasr  engaged  with  his  regal  associates  in  the  divei^ 
aion  of  huntbig.  Ck>ncerts  and  the  theatre  filled  up  a  great 
portion  of  the  evening,  together  with  a«5emblie9,  in  which 
the  dignity  of  power  was  laid  aside  for  the  sprightly  freedom 
of  convefsatk>n ;  and  these  were  occasionally  followed  by  ballS| 
in  which  Napoleon  hiiilself  did  npt  hesitate  to  joio^  while  the 
Bavarian  laUiea  admired  the  gracrfolness  of  his  dance,  and 
were  delighted  with  the  elegance  of  his  imperial  foot. 

Bonaparte,  having  at  length  arrived  at  his  capital^  received 
those  esprossiona  of  eongratulation  and  attachment  which 
toigbt  naturally  be  expected.  He  proceeded  on  the  2d  of 
March  to  open  the  sitting  of  the  legislative  body.  His  arrt-* 
val  wa^  annonneed  by  the  firing  of  cannon.  The  head  of  his 
statue  in  the  hall  Was  adorned  with  a  crown  of  laurel.  Mill^ 
lary  nitisic  played  at  the  emperor's  entrance^  and  at  the^mo^ 
ment  he  ascended  the  thirone  the  empress  and  the  whole  as« 
•ambly  stood  up^  while  the  shotrts  of  <  Long  live  the  emperor  I' 
lesounded' through  the  haU.  The  ceremony  of  taking  ^hd 
oath  by  some  members  being  cotieluded,  the  empemt  rose 
and  addressed  the  asaeinbly  in  a  speech,  of  which  what  fol^ 
tews  ia^^a  summary^  Since  his  last  meeting  that  assembly,  a 
ooalttion  of  the  greater  part  of  £!arope,  effected  by  England, 
had  been  subduM.  His  allies  UaM  acquired  power  arid  con*^ 
iideration.  'Weak  states  had  tieen  avenged  of  the  6trong.««^ 
The  King  of  Neples  had  k)st  his  crown.  •  The  whole  penin^ 
nda  of  Italy  was  altaclfed  to  the  Great  Empire,  and  the  si^ 
vereigna  and  constitutions  of' Itss^eral  (^arts  were  guanmteed 
l^hiaii«4f.'  "Riiilta  bad<been>bbl^d  to  retreat  'to^  Iter  oahli 
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« 

Hftrrkories  with  the  wreck  of  her  arttries,  Austria  might  hav# 
been  irreparably  destroyed^  but  her  power  bad  been  confinoedL 
Complete  confidence  waa  reposed  in  her  dieclarations.  But  ' 
the  liberality  of  his  arrangements  was  conoected  with  vigi- 
laflce  and  foresighti  and  she  coutd  never  again  injure  France: 
indeed  the  hij^h  destinies  *of  his  crown  w<tald  evcdr  maintaiii 
his  throve  against  all  the  efforts  of  envy  and  hatred,  and  bia. 
people  were  ready  for  any  sacrifice  when  combinations  of  fo» 
reign  powers  menaced. its  security.  Although  he  had  beea 
bred  in  armies  always  suceestfuli  bis  soldiers  had  exceeded 
his  hepesy.  and  bad  ceased  to  conquer  only  when  they  had 
eealed  to  fight ;  while  all  the  classes  of  his  people  had  per^-: 
formed  their  doty,  and  manifested  that  ardour  of  attachasent 
which  was  more  gkyious  to  him  than  M  his  m&ta^  reiiown. 
Some  ships  bad  been  tot  tliroQgh  the  violeoee  of  the  ele* 
ments,  and  fai  coasequcUpe  of  a  battk  imprudently  begun^ 
but  which  did  credit  to  the  seal  and  attaefame»t  of  hk  ally 
the  King  of  Spain,  Wilh.l^gland  he  desised  peace,  whti^ 
should  experience  on  his  part  no  deby,  and  whieb  w6^ 
fauve  fbr  its  .basis  the  treaty  of  Amiena. 
.  Theeaposeof  the  empim  was,  ii  few  days  «fter»  kid  befoaa 
tbe  same  assembly.  In  this  paper  mtt  detailed  th^  events  oC 
consequence  which  had  taken  plaee  since  tlie  fjorotiation  af 
tbe  emperor.  Tbe  prodigies  of  thfe  prectsdhig  year^  wbidi 
bi|d  trai^poned  the  French  with  lov^i  and  overfrbelouM  tba 
rest  of  Burope  with  ooastenmtioo^  stiffieieaftly  ei^laiocd  bow 
wel)  be  had  discharged  the  oUigations  then  ineorred*  Tbo 
yisitf  pf  th0  emperor  during  the  ye$f  180j^  to  v^rioiia  parti  of 
]f\s  dopiM|H^ns..are  then  meptioned  Retttrnu^  from*  Italy 
befbra  it  was  thoiight  ^po^sihle  to  have  eompletisd  his  ohjec^ 
the  emperor  had  arriyed  on  the  wastem  coeM  of  France ;  ami 
£nglaiid,  now  jqstly#hirmed  for  her  security^  excited  tlMi 
d^Visrsioq^n  tbe  Qontioai^t  which  wias  the  oto^/Onode  of  Mtujf 
i^ber;  4#s^r:UCtiov.  Tbp  Iproes.of  Fiaj^oe  were  idstaaMy 
Jtranqported  from  Boulogne  to  -the  ftbiarSfiaiid  adaMoed  i»  a 
ilfirinfOled  suci9W<9fto.Uif%y;i«0Mi}|tbd  AMSltfrfilik 
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By  the  geoim  of  th«  ohki  of  iHm  «mpke,  iini  w«r  «M  gmi- 

pleted  in  a  space  of  time  shorter  UuMd  ooe  of  ihe  aiwual  aea* 
sions  of  the  assembly.  In  (be  midst  of  his  labours,  and,  ex- 
periencing the  fatigge  of  a  private  soldier,  with  up  he^  but 
straw,  and  no  canopy  but  thai  heaven  from  which  hi^  geqiua. 
flowed,  he  still  held  the  reios  of  the  government  of  France^ 
entered  into  all  the  miottteoess  of  its  details,  was  acquaiated 
widi  every  cir^i^mstanca  of  its  CQmplicated  eqwaomjy  Aod* 
during  his  abseace  from  bis  belO'?ed  people^  <  resemUed  thai 
invisible  being  who  is  only  known  by  his  |k>weF  and  beHevo^ 
lence.'  The  ord^r  of  the  interior)  from  which  all  regidar  sot* 
diers  were  removed  to  the  aoeae  of  hostilitys  was  not  for  a 
jingle  mon^ent  intenrupted.  The  war  of  unpreeedenled  sue-* 
cess  was  fallowed  by  a  prace^  the  termsof  which  we^e  dietalad 
by  generosity  and  moderatloo.  An  enemf  vnforlaaate  in 
battle  had  lost  eventually  only  a  portion  of  thpse  domimooa 
which  might  have  been  wholly  detained  firom  hw«  France 
had  been  surrounded  by  nations  frijendly  to  hergoveroipfnls 
under  the  i^lministration  of  prinees  whose  power  s)ie  had  ^^ 
tended,  and  to  whose  titles  ahe  had  added  splendour:  an4 
-Italy,  which  w8S4i  conquest  over  ^^and^.  whose  con^viefee 
and  armies  were  now  driven  from  her  sborq^  waa  advanead 
by  the  war  to  a  degree  of  power  and  prosperity,  whicbpsoffiiaad 
to  France  itself,  althQugh  under  a  di&rent  crawn,  the  moit 
important  advanti^e.  She  was  united  to  Gerina^y  by  tb9 
recent  alliance  with  Bavaria;  «nd  peace  and  coqunerdal  ao 
tivity  would  now  be  joined  by  that  delightful  eomUry^  wbo(# 
eu^ngation  by  the  Vftmk  anp$  would  prove  her  higheal 
bai^lu 

With  reaped  to  the  i|itf»raal  sMe  pC  France,  amidit  mw^ 
merabla  and  important  i«piioprw)^nti^  jlbfa  ponbs  of  the  empifiw 
it  was  i^beerve^i.  bad  b^n  «o  pl^^  of  peculiar  auentioii  an4 
soUcitode}  particMlerJy  tba  new  ppif  Bonaparte,,  whioh  vaiild 
bt  wnhy  oi.  that  gr^aft  namw  4nd  beoooM^  the  teim  of  Efftgn 
land  on  the.  Chaaoa]«  In  e^naeqnfnee  of  gi»at  j«iertiim% 
'ED«leflbiiA»>  M0  «{  iImi  mom  biwiiibil  wtika  of  art  alid  ba^ 
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tare,  would  speedily  be  recovered  firom  its  disastiers,  restored 
to  its  former  prosperity  by  the  same  hand  which  delivered  it 
from  the  enemy.  In  Bretagoe,  a  country  almost  desofated 
by  the  civil  wars  of  France  during  her  revoiutrooary  progress, 
and  which  had  participated  but  little  in  her  general  civiliza- 
tion,  a  new  city  was  to  be  erected,  called  Napoleouvilte, 
which  was  to  be  a  depot  of  comn^erce  and  peace,  and  of  naval 
•tores  in  war.  In  Vendee,  alto,  a  city  was  building,  to  be  de- 
signated by  the  same  great  name,  which  would,  in  this  appli- 
cation, most  appropriately  bripg  to  the  recollection  of  all 
Frenchmen  great  misfortunes  completely  repaired. 

But  the  colonics  and  commerce  of  the  empire  called  for 
the  particular  attention  of  the  government ;  and^  fleets  and 
seamen  l)eing  indispensable  for  these  purposes,  it  was  requisite 
explicitly  to  state,  that  the  finances  necessary  would  be  very 
considerable  to  attain  those  objects,  and  to  support  also  that 
numerous  army  which  might  be  kept  up,  to  prevent  surprise 
and  counteiact  the  eontingehcies  of  circumstances.  But  all 
the  warlike  preparatknis  of  fleets  and  armies,  even  the  revival 
of  the  flotilla,  which  would  speedily  take  place  by  the  return 
of  the  conquerors  of  Vienna  to  the  coast,  were  to  be  regarded 
only  as  a  necessary  apparatus  fbr  that  moderate  but  secure 
peace,  which  was  the  grand  object  of  the  anxieties  of  govern* 
ment.  The  coalition  had  been  baffled  in  all  its  prcgects;  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  imperial  eagle  were  now  placed  one 
hundred  and  ten  departments  of  France,  Holland,  Italy,  Ve^ 
nice,  Istiia,  Dalmatia,  and  Naples;  and  they  were  given  by  it 
as  allies  to  France,  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  Baden,  besUes 
several  others  of  the  principal  powers  of  Germany.  Austria 
was  fully  sensible  of  the  dangers  of  the  English  connection^ 
and  was  aware  it  could,  only  in  the  friendship  of  France,  en* 
joy  that  repose  which  its  states  wanted  more  than  any  other 
|iower  in  Europe.  Russia  would  soon  discover  that  her  ge-- 
nnine  glory  consisted  in  the  liberation  of  the  en^pire  of  the 
aeas.  Having  ofiered  peace  to  Austria  and  Naples  before 
tbtir  distraction  or  disasters,  the  emperor  now  offi»ed  it «» 
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Knglandy  which  might  ceitainly  retain  her  Immeiue  tcqoh- 
sttious  iQ  lodiA ;  bat,  in  reasonable  correspondence  with  thU 
concesskin,  she  must  recognise  the  new  federative  system  of 
the  French  emperor.  Each  sacceeding  coalition  which 
England  had  formed,  had  only  increased  the  power  uid  terri- 
tory  of  the  French  nation.  By  the  first  had  been  gained  Btfl* 
giunu  the  boundary  of  the  Rhine;  the  federation  of  Holland 
with  France ;  and  the  conquest  of  the  states  of  the  present 
kingdom  of  Italy.  The  second  had  procured  for  it  Piedmont. 
The  third  had  added  to  her  grand  federation  Naples  and  Ve* 
nice.  It  was  time  now  for  that  power  to  discern  her  imbeci« 
Ihy.  Finally,  however,  the  emperor  considered  what  had  ac- 
tually been  done  for  the  glory  of  France  as  but  little,  com* 
pared  with  what  remained.  He  hid  exhausted  military  glorf^ 
and  wanted  none  of  those  blood-stained  laurels  which  he  had' 
been  compelled  to  gather.  He  wished  now  to  perfect  the 
public  administration,  to  promote  the  permanent  and  in'cfeas- 
ing  happiness  of  his  people,  to  render  his  acts  a  lesson  and 
tsample  of  elevated  morality,  and  merit  the  blessing  of  the 
present  and  future  generations  by  a  life  devoted  to  these  moat 
labmous,  but  most  glorious  of  human  exertions. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  the  archchancellor  of  the  empire 
was  authorized  to  preside  in  the  room  of  tlte  emperor  in  the 
assembly  of  the  senate,  and  presented  for  their  sanction,  from 
bis  imperial  majesty,  an  act,  the  first  part  of  which  was  a  code 
of  regulations,  by  9fhkh  the  education  of  the  princes  of  the 
imperbl  family,  who  ought  to  be  trained  in  the  most  elevated 
sensibilities,  and  could  be  accomplished  for  their  high  desti* 
mes  only  by  extraordinary  means,  should  be  entrusted  in  all 
eases  to  the  fatbeir  of  the  empire,  and  which  specified  the  da* 
ties  of  their  relationship  to  that  august  personage  in  almost 
dl  possible  variations  of  circumstances.  The  city  and  terri- 
tories of  Venice  were  by  the  next  part  to  be  added  to  thft 
kingdom  of  Italy.  By  the  third,  the  p|oo8  affection  of  tb^ 
empero/s  brother^  Joseph,  for  the  head  of  his  house,  was  la 
be  remnoerBted  by  the  thrpoe  of  Naples^  which  in  no 
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WMB  to  be  eomi^o^d  with  tlmt  of  France.  In  consideration  of 
the  splendid  «ervice«  and  virtues  of  prince  Murar,  be  was  by 
tbe  fourth  part  of  tbia  act  to  possess  in  full  sovereignty  the 
4lic)iie8  of  Cleves  and  Berg,  The  principality  of  Guastalla^ 
with  some  othersp  was  conferred  on  the  princes  Paulina  and 
lur  bnaband  the  prince  Borgheae ;  and  by  another  part  of  this 
eompr^eastve  9tet  the  principality  of  Neufcbatel  was  i^n<^ 
ferred  on  Marshal  Berthier,*  whoon  his  m^esty  was  pleased  to 
.designate  as  an  officer  equally  fearless  and  intelligent,  his 
old  companioa  in  arms;  whose  elevation  to  this  digaity^  while 
it  gave  peculiar  gratifiqation  to  the  emperor,  would  excite  the 
seBsibility  of  every  good  heart.  From  the  inability  which  the 
amperor  experienced  to  provide  adequately  for  many  wIm^ 
liad  distinguisbed  themselves  by  the  importance  or  splendour 
dI  their  services,  Parmat  Placeatia,  VeiuQe,  and  several  other 
itnles  of  Italy,  were  by  the  last  article  of  the  aet  to  furnish 
iqpwards  of  twenty  titles  of  high  distinction,  accoinpanied 
With  appropriate  domains^  to  be  both  transmitted  by  those 
beroic  men  to  their  descendants.  The  intended  nuirriage  of 
Ua  niece  Stephanie  to  the  hereditary  prince  of  Baden  wag 
announced  by  a  message  to  the> senate;  and,  in  another  ad- 
4refls  to  the  same  body,  the  emperor  signified  his  wish  to  cut 
off  fiNMn  his  peofie  of  Italy  that  suspense  which  they  must 
feel  about  their  future  destiny^  and  which  must  materially 
SDterrupt  thefar  happiness  under  that  government  which  they 
wjsbed  to  see  perpetuated.  With  this  view,  in  case  of  failuie 
of  heirs  to  himself,  he  had,  as  authorised  by  the  cooistitution^l 
4et>  adopted  to  the  hereditary  throne  of  that  kingdom  bis  soo 
<tbe  existing  viceroy,  whose  skill  io  government  and  war  eo^ 
iitled  him  to  this  distinction ;  who  had  aQhieved  exploits  ia 
^e  field  which  renewed  his  own  renown ;  and  who,  in  criti- 
cal ai|d  stormy  emergencies,  had  ooodueted  himself^  in  the 
4iQfmBnt  administration  of  afiairs^  with  that  peculiar  juds* 
;Oi^Qt  and  conciliation  which  had  ooaflrmisd  the  poweraof 
«govem9ient  by  the  aiG^ctions  of  the  peepK  Biit>  a^^Mifor*- 
.«lity  of  hiwa»  beyond  certain  gysoga^hwoa)  wd  oyrnl  Vmii^ 
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nmst  evdr  be  lojartDaa^  the  efowii  of  Ifisly  wis  in  oa  ^rcma«  i 
stances  whatever  io  be  joined  with  that  of  Pranee. 

lo  cooDecttoQ  with  the  establiahnlkent  of  the  new  monarok. 
of  Italy,  a  military  brder  of  knighthood  was  instittited  by  llo«} 
naparte,  toxsoBsist  of  200  knights  of  the  order  of  the  <  lion 
Crown)'  which  aflordedan  opportunity  of  ve^tdtng  maa(y  ofr/ 
his  oJEcerSy  and  may  be  regarded  as  another  Evidence  of  faial 
derotioD  to  that  class  of  merit,  from  which  ha  had  derif«£ 
aticfa  singular  advantage. 

Soon  aft^  the  terminatum  of  the  cankpaign  iti  Germany,  m* 
grand  requiem  was  cetebrated,.  with  all  the  popular  aelemai^/ 
ties  of  the  Romish  reltgidrt  and  all  the  potnpof  cathedral  aer«r 
▼ice,  for  the  warriors  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  The  moHb 
deptfessTve  aspect  of  Wttr  was  sotikhed  by  scitto^ibg  faoiioara) 
over  the  tombs  of  b^wMlSi  whose  widows  and  childnep'had  ot>^ 
taioed  t  seitknieiit  from  tiie  fHods  of  the  nationi  and  whoso 
pnirfaitie  ^aoBrtionsy  now  ohiaed  in  hoiKMurable  deaths  calieA* 
ftirth  those  tears  and  idteficeasions  before  the  Supreme  If  ind- 
fcr  tbeit«tenial  felieit}^  wbich^  springing  fioa  pious  afleottotv 
ifdm  bnppoMd.to  effiict  changes  in  the  state  of  the  doad^ 
dr  in  the  destinalioris  of  omniscience.  While  the  rites  of  the 
depnfted.tiretfe  petfoitned  with  tbose  expressions  of  unequivow 
cal  regret  and  veneration,  which,  in  a  moment  of  eiitinniasai,; 
■ipitFratmdsf  inapice  the  spectators  of  this  captivating  cere- 
isesiy^with  the  wish  of  exchanging  situations  with  the  ceie«4 
bntBd*4ead,  fieatnala  were  contem|dated,  with  the  assneprin-« 
49ipal-  obyciot  in  view,  and  to  an  anequalled  extent  The 
annsaa  of  Napoleon,  on  their  return  from  t&e  seatof  wari 
tveie  to>  anemUe  iil  the  heart  of  their  country.  For  a  sa^<' 
tessioh  of  days  they  were  to  enjoy  aH  those  festivities  which 
the  booaly  of  ^tttode  oc  the  invention  of  gearas  doiild  su^ 
gfSstv  Howards  niere  to  be  distributed  by  tiwh*  chief.  Gmmds 
abodU  be.  iastitttled^  which  were  to  exceed,  in  dcgance  and 
dignitjif,  .'everjr  tUng  itbai  antiquity  had  transmitted;  and  the 
Mviladmiliistaaiona  were  to  furoiah  every  facility  to  give 
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success  to  this  comprehensive  project  of  oaHonal  and  entha* 
siastic  commenKNration.  The  circumstances  of  the  conti- 
nent, however,  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  this  in-, 
tended  festival* 

A  circumstance  of  gratification  for  the  people  of  Paris, 
which  occurred  this  year,  was  the  arrival  of  an  ambassador 
from  the  grand  signior,  expressly  appointed  to  congmtukite 
Bonaparte  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  France.    The 
eastern  style  of  address  and  compliment  which  characterized 
his  excellency's  speech  to  Napoleon  on  his  grand  audience, 
was  not  so  remote  from  the  habits  of  the  Parisians  so  hs  to 
prevent  their  cordial  sympathies.    The  bright  star  of  glory 
at  the  western  nations ;  the  greatest  of  the  sovereigns  in  the 
christian  faith :  he,  who  grasped  in  one  hand  the  sword  of 
valour,  and  iti  the  other  the  sceptre  of  justice,  were  designa- 
tions which  met  with  their  complete  concurrence.    At  the 
same  time  an  embassy  from  Constantinople  was  followed  by 
one  from  their  high  mightinesses  of  Holland,  the  object  of 
which  was,  the  effecting  of  a  change  hi  the  constitution  xnt 
that  country,  stated  by  the  commissioners  to  be  demanded  by 
the  necessities  and  desires  of  the  people,  by  erecting  Holland 
into  a  kingdom,  and  establishing  prince  Louis,  the  brother  of 
the  emperor,  upon  its  throne. 

By  the  constitutional  code,  agreed  upon  at  PiEiris  for  tluft 
purpose,  and  accepted  by  Louis  Napoleon,  the  oonstittttiomt 
laws  actually  existing  were  still  to  remain  in  force,  excepting 
in  cases  in  which  they  might  be  persuaded  by  the  recent 
treaty,  or  by  the  articles  of  the  new  code.  The  government 
of  the  Dutch  colonies,  whose  receipts  and  expenditure  shouM 
be  incorporated  with  those  of  the  state,  was  to  be  conducted 
by  special  regulations.  The  guarantees  of  the  pubUc  debt ; 
the  employment  of  the  Dutch  language  in  all  laws,  ordi- 
nances, and  publications  of  authority ;  the  preservatioii  of  the 
existing  weight  and  value  of  the  com,  unless  altered  Jb]f  any 
express  statute ;  the  Continuance  of  the  former  fiag^  of  the 
state ;  and  the  appointment  of  a  council  of  state  to  consist  of 
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thirteen  members,  among  whom  the  ministers  were  to  vote 
and  deliberate,  were  established  by  the  general  dispositions  of 
the  first  part  of  the  code.  By  the  second  parr,  equal  protec- 
tion was  extended  to  all  the  modes  of  religion  professed  in 
the  state,  and  the  exercise  of  public  religious  duties  was  li- 
mited to  the  respective  churches  of  all  the  difierent  sects.-— 
Every  thing  relative  to  tl^e  organization,  protection,  and  ex- 
ercise of  worship  was  to  be  regulated  by  the  king,  and  the  law; 
and  the  king  was  to  enjoy,  wherever  he  might  fix  his  resi- 
dence, the  free  and  public  exercise  of  his  religion.  By  the 
third  part  of  these  dbpositions  the  complete  exercise  of  the 
executive  government,  and  of  all  the  power  necessary  for  car- 
rying the  laws  into  effect,  was  possessed  by  the  king.  He 
appointed  to  all  the  offices  aud  places,  the  nomination 
which  had  belonged  to  the  grand  pensionary,  and  possessed 
all  the  pre-eminence  and  prerogatives  attached  tp  that  dig- 
nity. The  coin  was  to  bear  bi^eiBgy.  Justice  was  to  be 
administered  iq  his  name ;  and  the  power  of  pardoning  of- 
fences and  remitting  punishments  was  to  be  possessed  by 
him,  although  not  to  be  exercised  without  an  audience  of 
the  members  of  the  national  court  in  the  privy  council.  The 
regent,  in  case  of  a  minority,  -should  be  the  queen,  otherwise 
some  person  appointed  by  the  emperor,  who  should  always 
have  natives  for  counsellors,  and  never  be  personally  respon- 
sible for  the  acts  of  administration.  The  government  and 
internal  administrations  of  the  colonies  were  exclusively  vested 
in  the  king;  and  the  general  government  of  the  kingdom  was 
to  be  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  four  ministers  of 
state,  respectively  for  the  interior,  for  finances,  for  naval  and 
military  concerns,,  and  for  the  department  of  foreign  afiairs. 
With  respect  to  the  law,  the. fourth  part  declares  it  to  be  esta- 
blished by  the  union  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  their  hi^h 
mightinesses  and  the  king.  The  legislative  body  was  to 
consist  of  thirty-eight  members  chosen  by  the  diflerent  {Pro- 
vinces for  five  years  ;  and  on  the  present  occasion,  as  nine- 
teen members  were  necessary  to  complete  that  number,  for 
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every  place  to  be  filled,  their  high  mightineflSi  and  the  der 
partmental  assemblies  of  each  departmenty  wereeiicb  10  pvfr- 
stnt  a  nomination  of  two  personS|  from  whom  the  king  should 
make  his  choice.  The  present  grand  peosboary  was  tio  t«ke 
Jthe  office  of  president  of  their  high  mightinessesy  for  life,  and 
Jus  successor  was  to  be  appointed  agreeably  to  the  dbpoiir 
tions  of  1605.  The  legislative  body  should  in  general  asr 
^emble  twice  a  year  for  the  space  of  about  six  weeks  or  tw9 
months,  and  might  be  summoned  by  the  king  on  any  tiAnr 
ordinary  occasion:  and  on  the  15th  of  November,  in  e^ery 
year,  after  the  few  first  instances,  which  should  be  regulated 
by  lot,  the  eldest  five  of  this  body  should  go  out,  without 
losing  their  re-eligibility.  With  regard  to  the  fifth  and  last 
part  of  this  code,  and  which  treats  of  the  judicial  power,  the 
power  attached  to  the  late  pensionary  devolved  on  the  Jfiing, 
and  the  judicial  tribunals  remained  also  upon  the  former  est*- 
blishmeot,  excepting  that  a  particular  law  was  to  regulate  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  on  military  affairs. 

What  portion  of  freedom  was  likely  to  be  allowed  by  the 
new  government,  was  sopn  collected  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  suppression  of  a  public  paper  called  the  *  Amsterdam 
Evening  Journal,'  the  editor  of  -i^hioh  had  certainly  taken  un- 
due liberties,  and  might  in  a  free  country  have  reasonably  in- 
curred penalties  from  the  ordinary  tribunals.  But  by  the 
suppression  of  this  paper  by  the  royal  edict,  Louis  manifested 
to  bis  people  his  attachment  to  that  summary  process  which 
despotism  ever  prefers  to  the  tediousness  and  uncertainty  at- 
tending public  forms,  and  courts  of  justice;  and  in  tlius  con- 
founding the  judicial  and  executive  administration  of  power, 
too  plainly  evinced  that  he  liad  more  at  heart  the  extensioo 
of  his  own  authority,  than  the  dignity  and  liberty  of  the  peo-» 
pie  whom  he  governed.  The  constitution  itself,  however,  of 
tlie  new  kingdom  was  by  no  means  the  establishment  of  an 
unqualified  monarchy,  and  in  better  times  might  have  led  ta 
a  system  of  polity,  which  would  unite  the  due  limitation  of 
power  with  the  complete  security  of  order. 
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The  pressave  of  the  armies  of  Pmice  upon  the  Germao 
tenritories,  while  Bonaparte  wns  vratthing  the  motions  of  bis 
neiglihooiB^  or  carrying'  into  effect  his  projects  of  spoliation^ 
ntfas^gMar,  and  cootrihutions  were  levied  by  him  on  the  inha- 
bitants not  only  without  reluctance  but  without  moderation « 
In  these  cifX!umstance8^  complaint  was  expressed  in  a  tone  of 
firmness  and  animation.    The  spirit  of  resistance  was  sum^* 
moned  to  its  noblest  exertions^  in  a  variety  of  puUicationa 
iriiiehf  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  French  goTcmment* 
Orders  were  given  for  the  apprehension  of  various  booksellers 
in  FMnccmia,  Bavaria,  and  Suabia,  who  were  carried  to  the 
fortress  of  Braonau.     Among  these  the  fate  of  John  Palm,  a 
resident  of  Nuremburg,  which  was' one  of  the  free  towns  of 
Germany  possiessing  laws  and  tribunals  of  its  own,  attracted 
particular  notice.    This  person  was  the  publisher  of  a  pam- 
pMet  entitled  *  Germany  inthe  lowest  State  of  Degradation,' 
which  had  been  read  with  great  avidity.     He  was  in  conse* 
quence  arrested'  by  order  of  the  French  government,  and 
dragged  to  Brafunau,  charged  with  the  publication  of  a  work 
libellous  against  the  French  emperor,  and  tending  to  mislead 
the  people  of  the  sooth  of  Germany.    A  court-maitial  was 
held  OB  his  case,  consisting  of  General  Berthier,  seven  colo* 
nels,  and  an  adjutant  with  a  reporter.    After  sitting  for  three 
days,  Palm,  who  bad  not  been  present  during  the  depositions, 
was  brought  into  court,  where  the  evidence  was  read  to  him ; 
after  whieh  he  was  ordered  to  withdraw,  and  the  court  con- 
suked  about  the  extent  of  liis  guilt  and  punishment,  and  ad- 
judged him  to  be  shot  within  24  hours.    This  proceeding,  al- 
though aflTecting  immediately  only  an  obscure  individual, 
excited  ooasidereble  attention  and  indignation  throughout 
Eofope,  in  several  countries  of  which  subscriptions  were 
rabed  for  the  family  of  the  deceased :  and  although  the  chief 
of  the  French  government  did  not  personally  appear  upon  the 
bloody  stage,  he  incurred  that  odium  which  might  naturally 
attach  to  him  from  the  consideration,  that  the  performers  on 
the  scene  must  have  been  at  least  well  aware  of  his  approba- 
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tioD  of  their  condact,,  and  that  he  has  ever  eDtertaioed  a  de- 
cided enmity  to  that  freedom  of  the  press  which  is  certainly 
the  most  formidable  foe  to  tyranny,  and  will  eventitally  effect 
its  extermination.  The  state  of  the  press  in  France  is  just 
such  as  in  these  circumstances  might  be  expected.  No  to- 
reign  publications  are  permitted  to  be  imported  without  an 
express  sanction,  and  the  British  journals  are  excluded  from 
circulation  with  the  most  anxious  solicitude.  From  the  cer* 
tainty  that  any  work  including  free  strictures  on  the  conduct 
of  public  affairs,  would  expose  its  circulators  to  the  swift  in- 
fliction of  vengeance  proportioned  to  the  energy  and  the  truth 
with  which  they  were  delivered,  nothing  in  the  form  of  cen- 
sure on  these  topics  is  ever  exhibited.  Every  page  of  politics 
b  a  panegyric  on  the  imperial  administration ;  and  even 
science  has  condescended  to  adopt  the  adulation  of  the  public 
journals,  and  to  extol  the  liberty  as  well  as  glory  of  the  great 
nation. 

Ij'he  attention  of  the  religious  world  was  particularly  drawn 
by  some  events  occurring  this  year  in  France  in  relation  to  the 
Jews.  The  situation  of  this  people  has  ever  interested  those 
who  have  adverted  to  their  universal  dispersion  through  bar- 
barous and  civilized  nations,  without  melting  in  either  case 
into  the  common  mass,  and  sinking  their  national  language, 
manners,  or  religion,  to  which  with  inviolable  fidelity  they 
have  adhered,  amidst  that  scorn  and  persecution  which 
through  a  long  succession  of  ages  have  been  their  only  inhe- 
ritance. Liberal  religionists  have  thought  they  saw  in  it  some 
corroboration  of  their  faith,  attended  with  certain  inexplica- 
ble difficulties :  speculative  men  in  the  world  have  found  in 
it  a  moral  problem,  for  which  their  utmost  ingenuity  has  been 
unabje  to  furnish  «  satisfactory  solution ;  while  the  humane 
of  all  descriptions  have  viewed  with  sentiments  of  the  most 
sincere  commiseration,  a  race  of  people,  who,  inheriting  a 
tainted  reputation,  are  precluded,  perhaps,  from  the  very 
strongest  motive  to  upright  and  manly  character,  and,  despair- 
ing to  derive  estimation,  like  other  men,  from  virtue,  not 
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wmatiiiBlljr  plonge'  into  all  the  circumventions  of  fraud  and 
all  the  profligacy  of  dishonour.  Complaint  had  been  re- 
peatedly communicated  to  the  emperor  from  various  depart* 
mentSy  of  the  fradulent  and  usurious  conduct  of  these  peo- 
]de ;  and  deputations  from  the  Jews  scattered  over  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  empire,  were  ordered  to  appear  at  Paris  in  an 
assembly,  which  might  hold  conferences  with  the  government 
for  the  correction  of  the  evil  complained  of,  and  the  conside- 
ration of  other,  subjects,  interesting  to  their  body  in  particu- 
lar, and  also  to  the  nation  at  large.  The  assembly  soon  met  in 
consequence  of  these  instructions,  and  was  opened  by  a  com- 
missioner of  the  government.  Their  meeting  was  stated  to 
he  pregnant  with  very  important  consequences.  They  were 
now  for  the  first  time  to  be  judged  by  a  christian  prince  with 
fdmess  and  impartiality.  It  would  be  their  wisdom  not  to 
suspect  the  beneficial  intentions  of  government,  and,  shewing 
no  desire  to  separate  from  other  classes  of  society,  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  kind  exertions  of  the  emperor,  whose  ardent 
desire  it  was  to  see  them  become  genuine  Frenchmen,  and 
who  demanded  their  attention  and  deliberation  on  various 
questions,  to  which  it  was  expected  they  would  reply  with 
perfect  freedom  and  explicitness. 

In  aoswer  to  several  of  the  questions  presented  to  them, 
they,  after  several  discussions,  at  length  stated,  that  their 
law  permitted  polygamy,  divorce,  and  mixed  marriages, 
vrhich  were,  however,  modified  by  usage.  In  reply  to  the 
questions  rebtive  to  the  duties  of  French  citizens,  their  an- 
swers were  in  a  high  degree  satisfactory.  The  imperial  com- 
missioner attended  at  the  assembly  of  the  Jewish  deputies 
some  time  after  the  delivery  of  these  answers,  and  expressed 
bis  majesty's  approbation  of  them.  In  return  for  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion,  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  poli- 
tical rights,  the  emperor  observed,  through  his  deputy,  that 
he  exacted  a  religious  guarantee  for  the  observance  of  the 
principles  announced  in  their  answers.  For  this  purpose,  it 
was  requisite  tluit  these  answers  should  be  converted  into  de- 
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dMoiis  hf  an  assembly  of  a  n^dre  m^^nme  andl  iHigiaB* 
ferm  that  they  might  be*  plaeed  "by  the  side  of  the  Taiam^ 
asd  aequire  the  gveUtest  possiMIs  ftothority.  it  wa^'tliaw^ 
fere  proposed  to^  eontoke  the  ^nd  Sanhedriftv:  vi^hich,«  haT<^ 
iBg  follen  with  the  Temple,  yUHJoli  aow  re-^appear  to  eniightett 
the;  people  in  the Janr,  and  to  animate  them  to'flie  k>?e  aodr 
dlyfeoee  of  that  country  which  vnsH  the*  only  one  whereititbey' 
bed  been  permitted  to  attain  any  respectable' notice  since  tb« 
n\x^  of  theip  ancient  pottty.  Tb^  Sanhedrim  should  consiai 
of<si^-six  members^  ancF  a  commitliee'of  the  pHesent  assembly 
be  appoiY^fed  to  arrange  the  subjects  of  discossion  for  ^at 
grand  councii,  whose- eonvocation  they  were  to*  announce  to 
all  the  synagogues  of  Euvope. 

The  anticipated  consequences  of  these  eventSi  resjlectitigf  a* 
nation  which  from  its  first  bondage  in  Egypt  baa  been  ex- 
posed to  the  pei^tual  abhorpence  of  the  world,  from  the  an- 
social  spirit  and  ferocious:  ftiftatfcism  of  its  manners  and  insti^ 
ttltioBS^  varied  in  different  minims  according  to  their  respe<i« 
tilve  habits  of  speculation  or  prejudice.  JudicioiM  observer^- 
however,  were  pletised  with  beliolding  evidences  of  tliat  pto^ 
gresstve  reason,  which,  by  slow  indeed^  but  certain  influences^ 
ameliorates  the  afiairs  of  the  world:  and  the  iiemoval  or  mi^* 
tigation  of  sectarian  hatted,  the  abandonment  of  inhttmm» 
caremonies,  and  the  elevation  of  a  degraded  race  of  men  t» 
usefbJness,  to  estimation,  and  dignity,  were  conceived  to  be 
the  tendency  and  object  of  these  extraordinary  meaaiires  of 
Bonaparte,  which  were,  however,  speedily  suspended  by  the- 
more  urgent  events  which  pressed  upon  iiis  attention; 

The  range  and  multiplicity  oP  srubjects  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  French  emperor,  are  not  undeserving 
of  notice.  It  might  seem  as  if  nothing  was  too  vast  for  hia 
comprehension,  or  too  minute  for  his  observation ;  and  it  ap- 
pears impossible  not  to  admire  the  facility  with  which  be  per- 
sonally directs  the  details  of  afiairs,  civif  as  well  as  military, 
the  most  complicated  and  the  most  various.  Not  merely  to 
the  transcendence  of  his  genius,  but  also  to  his  indefatigable 
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and  incessant  application  of  it,  he  is  indebted  for  bis  almost 
aninterrupted  success.  He  inspects  every  thing  with  his 
own  eye.  He  labours  with  more  industry  than  any  secretary 
or  clerk  in  oflice.  His  pfioeipal  sel^xation  is  in  the  variety 
of  business.  He  considers  the,  refreshments  of  nature  *  not 
§s  the  premium  and  priyjIegCj'  but  as  the  tasV  of  Hfep  ..{(e 
appoints  to  stations  of  distinction^  those  only  who  by  experi- 
ence or  talents  are  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  tKem, 
fkVA  superintends  that  discharge  with  a  vigilance  which  yfiW 
not  permit  the  approach  of  delinquency  or  remissness.  These 
are  qualities  which  merit  imitation^  and  enough  will  jstiil 
remain  to  gratify  those  who  are  delighted  With  censure.  No 
formidable  adversary  to  any  nation  or  individual  ever  yet  tx* 
istedy  from  whom  something  valuably  might  not  be  imitated, 
and  the  most  effectual  way  to  injure  an  enemy,  is  to  follow 
his  example  in  those  judicious  regulations  which  have  led  to 
his  success.  The  industry  of  Bonaparte  may  be  copied  by 
those  who  detest  the  ultimate  object  of  it  In  his  bestop-. 
fluent  of  honours  vpon  merit,  in  his  inspection  into  the  abuses^ 
«f<adanfiniistration,  lie  nay -be  resembled,  not  ooly  without  dis^ 
grace  but  even  with  honour,  while  chat'  boundless  cbirst  of 
powder,  which  prevents  tlie  repose  of  harassed  Europe,  re^ 
eaives  all  the  reprobatian  w4)ich  it  merits.  His  teroperafMO 
and  energy,  bis  pronnpt  decision,  Ms  steady  vigflance,  hia^ 
unwearied  assiduity,  may  be  praised,  and  at  least  partly  imi* 
tated,  while  he  is  justly  condemned  for  his  spdiation  of 
peaceivl  states,  and  breach  of  the  most  solemn  eogagenoaotf , 
for  that  policy  of  expedience  which  admits  no  moral  check 
to  the  enterprises  of  his  amibirion,  and  that  abject  prostrarion 
of  bis  coQDtry's  rights,  amidst  which  he  asserts  the  perfection 
both  of  her  glory  and  freedom. 
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CHAP.  XXXU. 

COMMBNCBMENT  OF  A  NBGOCIATION  BSTWBBN  rRANCB 
AND  BNGLAND — ^DIGNIFIED  CONDUCT  OF  THB  BNGI.ISH 
MINISTERS — UNPRECEDENTED  INTERFERENCE  OF  BO- 
NAPARTE— SITUATION  OF  PRUSSIA — RUPTURE  OF  THK 
NEGOCIATION — BONAPARTE  PREPARES  FOR  WAR  WITH 
PRUSSIA — BATTLE  OF  JENA — SUCCESS  AND  SKILL  OF 
THE    FRENCH    GENERALS — RETREAT  OF  GENERAL   BLU- 

CHER — Bonaparte's   entry    into   berlin — decrbbs 

FOR  THE  BLOCKADE  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES — ^ADVANCBB 
TO  PRAGA — DEFEATS  THE  RUSSIANS — HIS  CONDUCT  CON* 
TRASTBD   WITH   THAT  OF   HIS  ENEMIES. 

Shortly  after  the  Fox  administration  bad  been  formed, 
a  project  for  assassinating  Bonaparte  was  coniinunicated  by 
a  foreigner  to  the  prime-niinister.  Mr.  Fox  immediately 
transmitted  to  M.  Talleyrand^  a  statement  of  the  circuni- 
stances,  with  some;  detail  of  feelings'on  the  occasion.  Bo- 
naparte, on  this,  declared,  that  France  wished  for  nothing  that 
England  was  in  possession  of.  To  accelerate  a  negocia- 
lion^  Lord  Yarmouth,  one  of  the  persons  who  had  been  de-> 
tained  by  Bonaparte  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  was 
invested  with  power  as  a  diplomatic  agent.  This  nobleman 
insisted,  as  preliminaries,  that  Russia  should  be  permitted  a 
party  in  the  negociation,  and  that  Hanover  should  be  restored 
to  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  Both  these  demafids  were  ad- 
mitted. Just  at  this  time  M.  d'Oubril  arrived  at  Paris  with 
full  powers  from  the  Russian  government  to  conclude  a  peace ; ' 
and  notwithstanding  the  dignified  remonstrances  of  the  Bri«- 
tish  government,  a  separate  treaty  was  soon  after  signed  be- 
tween France  and  Russtii.    Bonaparte,  we  may  easily  sup- 
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pose,  vat  so  oincb  de^bted  at  the  sncc^a  of  bitf  pclli§j[ 
with  regard  to  Russia  as  EnglaQd  was  surprised  aod  di««t 
gusted  at  it.  Lord  Lauderdale  was  oow  appoioi^  U>  a$t  io 
coojunction  with  Lo^  Yannooth  fn  this  dslicatis  busincM* 
Their  first  eflbtts  w^re  directed  to  filing  the  Hegocif^ticN^  qUih 
certain  basis.  Btit  France  represented  the  Simian  tr/^aty.ni 
a  splendid  victory,  and  Bonaparte  substituted  ihul  irrit|il)90 
and  asperity  by  which  he  has  so  often  violat^rd  tbe  d^c^uifi.pf 
ministerial  agency.  He  now  declared  thai  be  oi^iiaider^d  thp 
very  idea  of  the  tc^t  passidetus  (thpugb  befo^  sdmitted)  ff ^ 
ditgraoefuly  and  the  British  pientpoteptiarif^  wer^  Tfitvi^% 
their  passportS)  and  treated  with  tbe  tUQSt  profound  nftg|e<)t» 
An  eveibt  however  occurredi  which  changed  tb^  biiPfl^t^  fov^ 
ofihe  French  ministers.  Thiswaa  the  npn^r^tiiicatipQ  gf 
the  Russian  treaty.  They  now  exhibited  t^e  .mpst  strilcipg 
appearance  of  conciliation  and  cprdiali^,  end  tb^  E|)|glis)| 
toinister  waft  thus  placed  on  higher  grouiid  th^n  be  h^i  bffir 
fee  occupied. 

It  jnay  be  proper  here  to  remark  that  tbe  lieJatiof^^  of  FranfSf 
and  Prussia  bad,  before  this  period*  undergMM  %  f9l9tfsi^I-,%tT 
tcration.  It  bad  been  suffisJently  understood  by  PriM^  ^t» 
ja  thedeUbenations  at  Paris  09  tbe  pubject  of.  peaic^,  ^aiH^f^ 
bad  beeif  Insisted  upon  by  I^l^dj  md  ^P^  ^9  ^  jy^^M 
by.France.  The  imt^tioo  prodipc^  by  this  cir^i|9Stane^  u^^ 
be  presomcd  apt  to  have  been  utisp\lr .  Himove^jb^d  Ic^g  be^^ 
the  favourite  object  of  Pruasian  an^bitioo.  !{*1^  hfi/i  )^i^ 
Ike  successful  lure  offerpd  by  :Boniq^rte  19  pinfty^nf  i^i^  WMf9 
mth  the  third  ooalitioi^.  TIms  b«d  bei^  ^  J^fjgf  .c^.hec^ipr 
«onr,  the  ijew^"  of  b#r  jf^^.  Wit)¥^  ^t  cft^fiff^ 
which  gives .«  comparative  rfsspeictisbilijty  to  spfpe  ffffiy.  e^e^ 
of  faesenoin  4^  bad  mly  fiidmUy  drv^Joppf  h^  yiewa  ^v/d^ 
this  teriiApry!  She  fifvt  oc^^i^d  jt  fpr  i|s  j^^sfipffitv^  frcifpp 
Abe  evils  of  ¥iac  wd  in  trpst  ff^x  H^  wgbtful  Wff^fc,  »d.f»i^y 
tiU  the  Qfifkcimon  of  vm^t^.  U»  qivU.apd  P^i^al.lldffli^l- 
Mratioe wa»  i3^  for  AOffie.iii^e  coniifate4.i^Jfb!  \^t p^iififsf 
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calculated  to  excite  repulsion  and  disgust,  and  remove  to  an 
unattainable  distance  the  object  of  all  deliberatire  intercourse 
between  contending  nations.    Such,  equally  inconsistent  vmh 
dignity  and  policy,  is  the  criminative  and  overl)ear{ng  style 
of  this  imperial  note :  in  which,  nevertheless,  it  seems  suffi- 
dently  clear  that  Bonaparte  felt  the  pressure  of  circumstances, 
and  considered  himself  obliged  to  yield  somewhat  to  politi- 
cal expediency.    Little  used,  however,  to  concede,  the  as- 
perity qf  his  miinner  indicates  the  reluctance  of  his  feelings. 
There  is  do  grace  in  his  compromise  with  circumstances,  his 
Concession  is  mingled  with  exasperation,  and  the  means  of 
eonciliatlon  are  offered  in  the  tone  of  defiance.    The  views  of 
tlie  French  government  being  now  fully  disclosed.  Lord  Lau- 
derdale declared  his  mission  was  completely  at  an  end* 
.  During  this  long  negociation,  the  Biltish  character  for  honour 
j  tnd  frankness  was  nobly  upheld,  which  formed  a  striking  oon- 
\  frast  wit)^  that  finesse^  and  precipitancy  which  marked  the 
i  conduet  of  Bonaparte  and  his  ministers. 

Before  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  quitted  Paris,  the  discussion^ 
between  Prance  and  Prossla  bad  advanced  to  a  point  which 
left  no  prospect,  and  only  the  slightest  chance,  of  friendly 
stfrang^meftt.  The  tone  of  the  Prussian  court  was  that  of 
firmness :  the  troops  w^e  animated  vtritfa  high  enthusiasm,  iil 
the  expectation  of  hostilities  which  they  conceived  the  honour 
of  the  nittloa  had  long  since  required.  The  2eal  of  the  peo- 
ple coltieided  with  the  sentiments  of  the  army.  Various 
towns  and  provinces  proposed  to  raise  and  maintain  regimenti 
at  their  own  expence ;  and  the  stnd^ts  of  the  univenrfty  of 
Halle  requested  permission  to  constitute  themselves  into  a 
legiment  of  Hussars.  The  disposition  manifested  by  the 
court  was  equally  approved  by  foreign  powers  as  by  Ptuasiati 
anbjects.  Theldng  of  Sweden  was  eager  to  cherish  the  pitxr- 
pect  which  66emdd  thus  to  be  afforded  of  cheeking  the  povvi^ 
er  and  aggrandisement  of  FVance,  and  dispatched  a  lettei*, 
written  by  hid  own  hand,  to  the  king  of  Prussia^  the  object 
and  effect  of  which  wtks.  Us  pttidoee  th6  oblivion  of  past  litet-- 
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cations,  tnd  the  restorftdoB  of  tint  confidence  nni  amHy 
which'  had  been  suspended^  ahhoagh  not  by  tery  active  aii4 
Moody  hostility.  The  Prussian  vessels,  also^  in  the  porta  of 
Great  Britain,  were  speedily  libemted;  and  to  cherish  the 
spirit  of  hostility  against  France,  and  give  it  a  direction  of  the 
greatest  possible  effect  against  that  government,  by  produeia^ 
a  system  of  combined  operations,  Lord  Morpeth  was  db-* 
patched  to  the  court  of  Berlin  with  proposals  of  a  very  com*- 
l^rebensive  description.  The  object  of  his  iMrSston-wasiH^ 
deed  no  kss  than  the  co-operatfon  of  a  considerable  EngHaAr 
force  with  the  Prussian  army,  which,  with  the  vast  forces  of 
Che  Russian  emperor,  might  be  brought  to  bear  with  far  greater 
probability  of  success  titan  eoofd  attend  any  single-baildedt 
contest  on  the  part  of  Prussia. 

The  preparations  of  Pru^  were  met  with,  «i  least,  et^tial 
alertness  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  of  France,  who  was  neret 
yet  behind  his  enemies  in  vigilance  atid  activity,  atthoogh 
policy  has  occasionafly  induced  htm  to  pretend  a  sorpriae* 
On  the  24th  of  September,  he  quitted  hb  capital  to  joia  the 
artnie^  inf using  activity  as  he  passed  into  the  various  parti  df 
the  service,  and  settling  anangentnts  adapted  to  aU  the  de^ 
tails  of  that  complicated  and  formidabfe  maditoe,  whoseofM^ 
Mions  he  was  about  to  dbr^ct  with  that  promptitude  and 
deeision  whidi  liad  so  uniibrmly  promoted  bis  success.  Ill 
the  mean  trfne  discussiotis  were  stiH  contfira^d,  and  even  s6 
late  as  the  fifth  of  October,  whe0  both  moosrehs  were  9i  tb^ 
fieid'-<)usrters  of  tiyelr  respective  troops,  a  dispatch  was*  de>- 
livtet^d  ttatn  the  Pnossian  otitposts  ta  those  of  the  Fren^hi 
amy,  which  stifl  afibrJed  air  openmg  for  amicable  adjbsf^ 
tnetif .  Wfthin  a  very  few  days  after,  however,  a  dedarattoh 
mfiog  the^  grouMte  of  the  war,  trtis  published  by  the  Prusriiih 
cabinet.  -  • 

Frotn  thi*  }htfeii*«?iirg  *piptt  it  tfrlH  be  inf  tti€«ate!y  per- 
eeired,"  thirt  Phlssii  fhVt  liersdf  how  compferefy  committed  : 
h6t  tone  firas  Aftistf e :  her  epithets  ^n^untiuafffied:  anrl 
her  indignation  fluent  and  unrestrained.     It  displayed  no 
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reserve  %f  fear,  and  aflbrded  no  abetter  for  versatility/  One 
circumstance  roust  strike  even  the  most  cursory  observer^ 
however,  of  this  productioo,  which  the  Prussian  governaient, 
nevertheless,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of.  The  so* 
licitude  for  fall  vindication  in  an  appeal  to  arms,  has  indeed 
sufficiently  accomplished  that  object,  but  has  led  to  that  full- 
ness and  strength  of  statement,  which  involved  the  govern- 
ment in  the  most  serious  imputations!  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  considered,  that  the  same  grounds  which  acquit  of  pre- 
Bumption  and  precipitation,  may  sometimes  convict  of  cow- 
ardice :  but  sordid  meanness,  is  not  to  bear  the  palm  of  mode- 
ration ;  pusillanimity  must  not  be  confounded  with  dignified 
forbearance.  If  a  government  whose  neutrality  is  purchased 
by  the  spoil  of  neutrals ;  whose  abstinence  from  just  and  glo- 
rious hostility,  is  a  result  of  bribes  stolen  from  the  innocent  > 
whose  concessions  are  made,  not  to  error  but  to  usurpation  ; 
which  has  constantly  met  encroachflnenl  with  apology,  and 
menace  with  submission;  and  which  a  perpetual  series  of 
aggressions  has  found  inaccessible  to  self-respect ;  if  such  a 
government  is  permitted  to  boast  of  its  dignity,  its  elevated 
morality,  its  moderated  views  and  spirit  of  benevolence  $ 
there  is  an  end  at  once  to  all  those  distinctions  which  have 
been  hitherto  thought  to  exist  between  the  glory  and  the 
disgrace  of  nations.  It  surely  ill  becomes  a  mighty  kingdom 
to  admit,  and  even  to  boast,  '  that  it  had  been  led  on  from 
humiliation  to  humiliation,  till  it  approached  the  ultimate 
point  of  political  degradation/  No  difficulty  whatever  cas 
possibly  be  experienced  in  admittiQg  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion ;  but  miserable  and  abject  must  be  the  state  of  that  go- 
vernment, whose  defence  consists  in  the  acknowledgment  of 
crimes,  and  whose  vindication  is  staniped  with  greater  infamy 
than  could  attend  even  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  charge* 

Both  parties  presumed  themselves  now  ready  for  the  con- 
iict,  and  so  confident  was  Prussia  in  her  own^  stoekigth^  that 
on  the  29tb  of  September,  just  before  the  oommencement  aC 
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hostilitiea,  she  appears  to  have  refiraiaed  froifi  ntij  attAnptaat 
reinforcement  from  other  powers. 

The  French  army  had  advanced  in  three  divisions;  t|i8 
right,  consisting  of  the  corps  of  Marshals  Ney  and  Souk^ 
with  a  division  of  Bavarian  troops,  proceeded  by  the  route  of 
Amberg  and  Nuremberg  to  unite  at  Beyreuth,  ia  their  ad- 
vance upon  Hoff:  the  centre  was  composed  of  the  reserve 
under  the  grand  Duke  of  Berg,  with  the  corps  of  the  Prince  de 
Ponte  Corvo  (Bernadotte),  and  Mareha)  Davouat ;  and  the 
imperial  guards  marched  by  Bamberg  towards  Cronacb,  and 
by  way  of  Saalberg  and  Schleitz  to  Gera  :  the  left,  consisting 
of  the  troops  of  Marshal  Lannes  and  Augereau  took  th^ 
route  for  Schweinfurth  towards  Cohurg  and  Saalfeld,  The 
Prussian  army,  hai'ing  its  right  tmder  General  Blucher,  its 
centre  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  its  left  commanded 
by  Prince  Hohenloe,  had  taking  a  very  strong  position  along 
the  north  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main.  The  campaign  opened 
with  the  battle  of  Schleitz.  Three  Prussian  regiments  su»- 
tained,  with  great  firmness,  one  of  the  most  spirited  charges 
of  the  enemy's  oamlry :  bot  the  efibrts  of  the  French  were 
finally  suceessfiil,  with  a  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Prussians  of 
nearly  700  men,  killed,  wounded,  ai)d  taken ;  and  five  bun- 
died  waggons,  containing  articles  of  great  utility  for  the  pro^ 
secu^n  of  the  campaign,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors  ia 
the  contest. 

On  the  tentl),  the  left  wing  of  the  French  was  equally  suc- 
cessful otider  Marshal  Lannes  against  GrafientbalL  After  the 
continuance  of  a  cannonade  for  about  two  hours,  the  Prussian 
cavalry  whs  cut  off  by  the  French  hussar^,  and  their  infantrjiy 
being  unable  to  effect  an  orderly  retreat,  were  obliged  in 
part  to  take  shelter  in  the  adjoining  woods, .  while  others  were 
involved  inextricably  in  a  marshy  ground,  where' they  were 
obliged  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  In  thia  en^ 
gagement  Prince  Louis  of  Prussia,  brother  of  the  king,  was 
killed  by  a  qaarshal  of  the  tenth  regimctit  of  FreiSch  hussars, 
with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  individual  colnbat.    Hb  merile 
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fviere  9tcb  a$  occasioned  very  geDeral  regret^  aod  nggravated 
the  other  losses  of  this  unfortanate  battle,  from  which'the 
French  derived  a  thousand  prisoners^  and  thirty  pieces  of 
laaoBon,  while  sit;  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  left  dead  upon 
ibe  field.  Tliese  inauspicious  results  of  the  new  operations 
escited  no  slight  sensations  of  douhc  and  apprehensions  at  the 
beikUquarters  of  the  Prussian  armyt  the  nmin  body  of  which 
found  Itself  placed,  on  the  twelfth,  in  a  situation  of  consider- 
able danger.  The  object  of  Bonaparte  had  been  to  repeat 
the  operation  of  the  preceding  campaign,  which  had  been 
adopted  with  a  boldness  equal  to  the  promptitude  and  sue* 
cess  with  which  it  was  executed,  and  to  Interpose  himself  be 
Iween  the  forces  of  his  enemy  and  their  depots  and  resources. 

The  Prussian  army  occupied  Eisenach,  Gotba,  Erfurt,  and 
Weimar,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Prussian  commander 
^%ave  commenced  hostilities  by  bearing  down  with  his  right 
irtBg  upon  Frankfort,  with  his  centre  on  Wurtzburg,  and  his 
left  wing  on  Bamburg.  The  arrangemeots  for  this  plan  had 
•been  minutely  prepared,  and  several  columns  bad  been 
imshed  on  to  Cassel  and  other  pbioes,  to  act  upon  the  often* 
tive,  and  open  the  way  to  the  invasion  of  Gierraeny:  but  the 
f  feocfa  army  this  time  unexpectedly  turned  the  estremitjr  of 
4be  Prussian  left  widg,  and  got  possession  of  the  eastern  budt 
0f  the  Saal,  occupying  within  a  very  short  period,  Saalher^ 
Schleitz,  and  Gera.  In  consequence  of  this  alarming  cir- 
eumstance,  the  arrangements  of  the  Prussian  army  were  $ome-r 
"what  changed :  the  detachments  which  bad  been  precipitate-* 
iy  nrged  forward  were  called  in;  the  bead-quarters  were 
«iemoved  from  Bladkenburg,  through  Weimar,  to  Auentadt, 
.'While  General  Rachel  occupied  the  position  of  Weiasar. 
:8uch  were  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Prossiana  pcevi* 
4Xisly  to  the  ISth,  for  the  ensuing  decisive  strode ;  and  the 
-amy  was  drawn  op  near  Capelsdorff,  in  order  of  battle.  On 
fthe  day  preceding  the  eventful  contest,  the  grand  Duke  of 
Berg,  and  Marshal  Davonst,  were,  with  their .corp%  at  Nauan* 
^rgy  to  which  place  the  Priace.of  Ponte  Corvo  waa  in  fail 
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march  :  Marshal  Lannes  proceeded  io  Jena^  wHe^c  the  ebt^ 
peror  was  also  advancing,  while  his  head-ipaerrters  V9^ti  fit' 
Gera :  Marshal  Soult  was  prooeedihg  on  tUir  dtrftight  -raad* 
from  Nanftiherg  to  Jena,  for  the '  convenience  of  "a  mo#ii' 
advantageous  position.  In  the  afternoon  6f>'d)e  I3th-y  Bbha^^ 
parte  arrived  at  Jena,  and  on  an  elevated  flat  titt^  ^tl^^fX^iif 
reconnoitred  the  posiiion  of  the  enemy.  1?h(*^  iirip<Wtant*<? 
of  this  elevation  for  the  pl^y  of  artillery  W^'  Sb  ff^^^  'tHI^/ 
notwithstanding  the  extreme  dM&eUlty,  and^  fhdi^^d,  ^eeiftfb^^ 
impossibility  of  accomplishing  It,  it  was  inaftftitiy  d9tiH<ii}hieff 
that  the  cannon  should  be  b#6aght  thefe,  aodViitf^riuibbi^rs^ 
of  the  troops  were  employed  for  a  gteat  pi^t'df  #f6'  B%ht'W 
making  a  passage  over  the  int^rvetiing  rut^/'in  fiHingf^hol-^ 
lows,  and  levelling  projections,  until  at  febgthf,  ^^i^ after  lin^' 
mense  labour,  the  artillery  was  a'ett»11y  flkedti^n  k.  -  Mai^-;^ 
sbal  Davou8t  was  ordered  t6  deftod  the  patsse^n  h^iix  Nikutft*^ 
berg  and  those  also  of  K(yd9en/^vliicti'  it  ivcMlMf -bef  a-  gtabd^ 
object  of  the  Prussians  to  gain  in  order  to  reach  Apolda 'iitli£ 
attack  tiinr  from  behind  \  and  ii^  tbe  PrussiaM^bi^tkt  stf^ngly 
towards  Naumberg  or  Jena,  the  Prrnce  o<^'Pbti%^(!)orvo  Wttf 
iostmcted  to  6iU  upon  their  rear*  Gtm^vA  Vltuit;  Hai'^^ 
the  commaild  of  the  whole  ^bi^ps'  df  MartfEM^  L^ti^s,  '¥tii 
placed  upon  th«  level  beigKtyo^6r*afgaillfiCth^PKt^ifel^s,  -Wlid^ 
were  thought,  hdwevei^^  norfd  befuflyawav^rof  iih6b]k(ftbttiP 
the  Ibrce  so  sittiated^  and  w>%ldi  every  amik^fjl  WiftfeFiW^iOrti^ 
ddly  emp1(^eilto  eonceaU  Bet^i^een  the  Wih^^  liilifir  #lilifh^ 
the  corps  of  Ltannes  w$»  divMed^  were  pladed  on  tbi  ^td^ 
^ommandifig  point  the  itti^erial  guard^^  fttmt4'\t!^ii^i(^iiti^ 
battalion.  .  ■'..•'.']  !/..•«;.'    .' 

The^iglil  o£the  l^h  waa  «6lemnty  imJ^UbUttlldlyl^i/fty^ei; 

ing.    E%'ef^  aobhd  dir  either  side  eoold  be  distintft)fbeai^%y- 

Ube  other* '  >  The  ifeutineb  were  al  ttwgt  clo^e)  fd  ehti h  «thf«K  itAS 

the  Kghta  of  tbe^two  artnieB^Verel  wkhiv  Mf  sf-entinbd^'sflK^ 

dIsiaQeei  in  one  case  ilhiitiinatffijp  the:  atiltfospb^re  (fal^il^ 

an  ijttemof.front  of  sishoutv'  oifliiob^  lo  ebe  ioUNfr  oomsmi 

tefed  waiiiiii  i  eewpahKbiefy  siBattjcoc^>jf8B4r  0Q}bl^  JMeb 

3  B 
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all  was  watchfulness  and  niotion»  The  divisions  cf  Ney  ami 
Soak  were  occupied  the  whole  night  in  marchings  and  at 
break  of  day  all  the  French  troops  were  under  arms.— 
Those  which  could  not  be  admitted  for  want  of  space 
on  the  height^  extended  tlieoiselves  beneath  through  passes 
of  extreme  narrowness  and  difficulty*  which  hnd  been  dis- 
covered from  the  town  and  neighbouring  villages.  The 
morning  was  obscured  by  a  fog,  which  lasted  for  two  hours^ 
during  which  Bonaparte  rode  along  the  line,  cautiooiog 
his  officen  to  exhibit  order  and  compactness  against  the 
Prussian  cavalry,  and  reminding  them  of  the  similarity  of 
^  situatioo  of  the  Prussian  army  to  that  of  Austria  in  the 
preceding  year,  when  its  system  of  operations  was  completely 
baffled,  and  it  was  driven  from  its  magazines  and  surrounded 
by  its  enemy:  so  that  the  great  object  of  the  Prussians  now 
was  not  victory  but  retreat^,  which  the  French  army  could 
not  permit  them  to  eflect,  without  for  ever  tarnisbmg  their 
glory. 

.  The  light  troops  began  the  action  by  a  very  smart  fire, 
w^b  dislodged  the  Prassians  from  an  apparently  ioacces- 
sible .  position  on  the  high  way  between  Jena  and  Weimar, 
lafhere  they  soemed  to  think  themselves  secure  from  annoy* 
ance.  In  co^iequeace  of  this  dislodgment  the  French  were 
enabled  to  .^tretcb  out  without  restraint  on  the  plain,  where 
they  no^.  arranged  in  order  of  battle.  An  army  of  fifty  thou- 
Mnd  men  bad  been  detached  by.the  Prussians  from  their  left 
ymg9  to  cover  the  defiles  of  Naamburg,  and  possess  them* 
selvesof  the  passes,  of  Koosen,  in  which  they  were  anticipated 
by  Marshal  Davoust.  The  two  other  armies,  one  amounting 
to  ^i^My  thousand,  placed  themselves  before  the  French 
araoy,'  wfaith  ilow  opened  out  from  the  level  height  of  Jena* 
The  mist  whichJbad  hung  over  the  combatants  now  dissipated, 
and  both  armies^  beheld  each  other  within  a  distance  of  can- 
DOQ  shot.  After  the  first  action  of  the  morning,  by  which  the 
Pmaaians  had  been  obliged  to  quit  their  position,  the  village 
of  HoUatat  brcama  the  poiat  of  attadc)  and  the  PrussiaiH 
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were  in  full  motion  todrivc  the  French  from  it,  wfceoMwrsb&l- 
Lannes  was  ordered  for  its  support.    Marshal  Soult  attacked 
a  wood  on  the  right.    The  right  wing  of  the  Prussians  made 
a  movement  against  the  left  of  the  French,  which  Marshal 
Augereau  was  ordered  to  oppose;  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
the  action  became  general.    Every  manoeuvre  on  both  sides 
was  performed  with  precision,  while  250,000  men,  and  700 
pieces  of  cannon,  were  scattering  death  on  every  side,  and  dis-* 
played  one  of  the  most  affecting  spectacles  ever  performed ' 
on  the  theatre  of  the  world.    After  a  struggle  of  nearly  two. 
hours.  Marshal  Soult  secured  possession  of  the  wood,  from 
which  he  immediately  moved  forward,  while  at  the  same  in- 
stant the  division  of  the  French  cavalry  in  reserve,  and  the  two 
divisions  just  arrived  on  the  field  of  battle  from  the  corps  of , 
General  Ney«  were  ordered  into  action,  and  so  strengthened' 
the  French  line  that  the  Prussians  were  thrown  into  great- 
disorder.    This  dis<>rder,  however,  they  retrieved  for  about 
the  apace  of  an  hour:  and  at  this  critical  season  of  the  bat«> ' 
tie  'there  was  room  (as  admitted  by  the  French)  for  a 
moment's  doubt;'  appearances  were  favourable  to  the  Pnis-' 
sians,  when  the  dragoons  and  cuirassiers  under  theduke  of' 
Berg  Were  able  to  take  part  in  the  engagement,  and  bore- 
down  the  Prussians  in  extreme  confusion.    The  shock  wa^' 
irresistible  both  by  their  cavalry  and  infantry.    They  formed 
into  a  square,  but  in  vain  opposed  themselves  against  the  im«>' 
petoosity  of  this  most  dreadful  charge,  by  which  they  were' 
completely  overwhelmed.    The  loss  of  the  Prussians  in  the- 
battle  was  little  less  than  forty  thousand  men,  killed,  Wounded ' 
and  taken,  including  about  twenty  generals,  among  whom 
were  Generals  Ruchel  and  the  Duke  of^Brunswick,  both ' 
wounded.    The  French  acknowledged  the  loss  of  four  or  five 
thousand  men.    The  victory,  however,  was  completely  and 
ineontestibly  their  own.    They  pursued  tfieir  success  with 
extreme  vigour  to  the  very  gates  of  Weimar;  and  so  great 
was  the  confusion  of  the  unfortunate  Prussian  army,  bat  a 
few  hours  before  inn  in  streogf b,  and  elevated  with  hdpe. 
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tjiat,  while  its  left  wing,  followed  by  Marshal  Davoast,^  who. 
n^aintaiaed  hb  ground  against  the  great  body  of  the  Prussians 
sent  to  possess  the  defiles  of  Kooseuj  and  pursued  tbem,  for 
the  space  of  three  hours,  was  attempting  its  retreat  to  Wei- 
mar, its  right  and  centre  were  quitting  that  very  point  in  a 
retreat  to  Ni|umburg. 

The  Di^ke  of  Berg,  who  in  his  operations  has  so  frequently 
proved  hijoself  worthy  of  his  great  preceptor  in  (heart  of  war, 
itt^  the  15th  of  October  invested  Erfurtb,  to  which  General 
MoUendorf  had  retreated,  a  fine  citadel,  containing  a  number 
of  magazioes,  and  all  the  means  necessary  for  defence,  which 
suifrendered,  however,  on  the  following  day,  with  fourteen 
thousand  men,  eight  thousand  of  whom  were  wqui^d.  Tlie 
blockade  of  Magdeburg^  which,  as  being  supposed  p^sffectly 
out  of  dapger,  had  been  made  a  depot  for  the  most  vi^luable 
effects  from  Munster,iCassel,  and  Ea3l  Friesland,  lunouming 
tQ  a  very  great  accumulation,  wa^  entered  upon,  under  the 
orders  of  the  duke,  on  the  20th,  while  h^  proceeded  on  to- 
wards Span^p,  three  tniles  only  from  3erlin,  which  by  its 
pQfii^i^a  wfis  of  very  conaidemble  strength,  it  being  sunounded 
bjy,  w((t^.  The  garrison  of  this  place,  at  the  moment  when 
t^^  Fr^pch.cannon  ware  about  to  open  upon  it,  on  the  24tb, 
Bunpendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war:  and  on  the  7th  of 
Ijlovember,  s^lthpugh  not  supplied  with  aipmunitbn  and  prp- 
Tiai^na  for  a  very  prolonged  siege,,  yet  far  from  being  under 
the  Dccessity  of  a  very  speedy  surrender,  after  an  i^coosidera- 
hie  bombardment,  Magdeburg  itself  was  yielded  up;  pre- 
senting a  singular  instance  of  the  effect  of  that. alarm  which 
had  been  excited  by  the  .successes  of  the  enemy,  the  influ- 
ence of  which  pervaded  the  most  numerous  garrisons  and  the 
atroogest  fortifications.  Another  effect  of  this  complete  dis- 
m9j  was  the  c&ptnre  by  this  active  and  successful  commander 
of  Stettin,. a  fortrass  well  calculated  for  defence,  aqd  which, 
contained  a  giurrison  of  s\;^  thqusaod  men,  with  one  hundred 
i^id  sixty  pd^c}^  of  cannon;  an  achievement  accomfuK^hed 
by  one. of  tl|^  wingi  p(  hi|  corp^t whilt th^  otiier  alt^ckied  a* 
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oohimn  of  six  thousand  Prussiaas,  who  immediately  laid 
down  their  arms. 

Stettin  was  the  fortress  to  wbtch,  after  the  fatal  day  of 
Jena,  the  Prince  of  Hohenloe  directed  his  course  with  the 
principal  wreck  of  the  battle,  having  under  him  about  si&v 
teen  thousand  infantry,  principally  guards  and  grenadiers,  am 
regiments  of  cavalry,  and  sixty^four  pieces  of  harnessed  artil*- 
lery.  In  bis  attempt,  however,  to  reach  this  place,  he  was 
aniticip4te({  by  .the  arrival  at  Templon  of  the  Duke  of  Berg,, 
wbu,  &€>!  doubting  thatnhe  prince  would,  in  consequence  o€ 
thit  ftHune,  bend  his  course  to  Prentzlow,  without  a  momenlV 
Ipsa  of  time  set  off  for  that  place,  and  by  a  well-concerted 
altack  overthrew,  in  its  suburbs,  the  cavalry,  infantry,  and 
artilkiiy  of  the  prince,  and  forced  bin,  with  great  kas,  ta 
withdraw  withia  the  town,  wbere  he  was  immediately  sum- 
moned. Tbe  gates  being  suddenly  burst  open  by  the  enemy, 
i^nd  no  chance  of  el$rctualopposttk>n  to  attack  remaining,  tbe 
prince  engaged  in  a  tieaty  of  capitulation,  and  the  same  day 
defiled  his  whole  army  before  the  gmndduke,  his  prisoners  of  > 
war. 

Tbe  retreat  and  resistance  of  tbe  gallant  General  Bluebevi 
are  deserving  of  particular  mention.    His  intention,  after  .the 
defeat  of  Jena,  was  to  effect  a  junction  With  the  army  of"* 
Prince  Dohenloe,  apd  to  gain  tbe  Oder,  and  by  affocdii^. 
employfoent  to,  aeve»il  divisions  of  the  French  troops,  to  al« 
low  timci  (or  ih^  supply  of'sOme  important  fortresaes^  and  foe: 
tbe  juaiction  of  the  Russian  and  Prussian  troops*    Tbe  re« 
s^rve  of  tbe  acmyo  which  under  tbe  Prince  of  Wturtemburg^ 
hadliMffered  viexy  mat«riaUy  at  Halle,  mid  had  tost  great  part: 
of  ita  artliUery  and  beea  exhausted  by  fi>rced  marcbca«)  waar 
confidb^d  to  bim  ,oa  the  24tk  of  October,,  and  appears  afta(^'> 
wards  to  have,  met  with  tbe  corps  undar  tbe  Duke  of  Wafi 
mar  aftd  tbe  befeditary  J>uke  of  Brunawiek.  *  h  ooiHisted  of > 
ten  thousand  five  hundred  men*    After  varioua  attempts  ta> 
join  PriQfi^  Hobenl^,  in  ^wbioh  bia  little  armyi  bad  :been 
oUi^  sey^ycal  iima^  to; sepaiale^  although  tbiej^r^inediafMsii 
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a  variety  of  difficulties,  and  to  fight  againat  very  saperior 
numbers,  but  often  inflicting  in  these  contests  more  injury 
than  they  experienced,  he  received  the  mortifying  intelli- 
gence that  the  prince  had  capitulated.    After  a  succession  of 
harassing  attacks  and  rapid  marches,  and  several  invitations 
to  capitulate,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  take  the  direc- 
tion to  Hamburgh  or  Lubeck,  or  to  fight  the  next  day,  as  the 
Duke  of  Berg  was  on  his  left  flank,  Marshal  Soult  on  bis 
light,  and  Bernadotte  on  his  front,  each  of  whose  divisioos 
was  more  than  double  the  number  of  his  own.    His  marclAo 
Lubeck  was  resolved  upon,  and  was  accomplished.    But  bere^ 
tp  his  unutterable  regret  and  indignation,  treachery  combined 
against  him  with  the  troops  of  the  French,  who  soon  filled 
the  town.    Here  a  contest  took  place,  which  in  fierceness 
and  horror  has  rarely  been  exceeded.  The  squares,  and  streets, 
and  even  churches,  were  scenes  of  the  most  bloody  conflict 
and  carnage;  war  triumphed  in  this  unfortunate  place  in 
its  full  ravage ;  and  the  Prussian  troops  were  at  lengtl^bliged 
to  yield  to  the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  withdraw 
from  the  town.    In  the  extreme  want  of  ammunition,  with 
reduced  strength,  and  reduced  numbers,  efiectual  resistance . 
seemed  in  these  circumstances  absolutely  impossible.    After 
three  weeks  constant  retreat,  in  whicb^  from  the  incessant 
fatigue  of  marching  five  or  six  German  miles  a-day,  with 
only  the  most  miserable  means  of  subsistence,  fifty -or  sixty 
men  were  frequently  obliged  to  be  left  behind,  but  in  which, 
notwithstanding,  the  whole  corps  hdd  displayed  a  fidelity  and 
courage  which  could  never  be  exceeded,  he  felt  it  his  duty, 
at  the  moment  the  French  were  about  to  attack  him,  to  yield 
to  a  capitulation.    The  conviction  of  having  discharged  his 
duty  jnight  well  support  him  under  disaster,  and  he  may  be 
considered  as  having  derived  more  glory  fr6m  his  welUcon- 
ducted  retreat,  than  has  attached  in  -many  cases  to  the  most 
decided  and  impoitant  successes. 

Manbal  Davoust  had  on  the  18th  of  October  taken  pos- 
session of  Leipsic,  where  immediately  notice  was  given  t0 
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tlie  merchants  and  bankersi  that  all  Eaglbh  property  would 
be  seized  ia  that  grand  entrepot  of  British  merchandise;  and 
all  persons  were  enjoined  within  twenty^four  hours  toaend  in 
a  declaration  of  all  sucli  property  in  their  possession,  of  what- 
ever description;  the  non-compliance  with  which  would  b^ 
punished  by  the  summary  process  of  military  tribuDals,— • 
Having  ordered  a  bridge  to  be  thrown  over  the  Elbe  at  this 
place,  he  proceeded  to  Wiitenburg,  and  gained  by  surprise 
the  bridges  of  that  town,  after  which  he  moved  onward  ta 
BeMin,  which  he  entered  on  the  25th,  followed  on  the  sue* 
ceeding  day  by  the  corps  of  Marshal  Augereau. 

To  follow  the  successes  of  the  grand  French  army  more 
minutely  through  its  several  divisions,  or  the  corresponding 
disasters  of  the  Prussians,  would  exceed  the  due  limits  of  this 
narrative.  Bonaparte  arrived  at  Potsdam  on  the  24th  of  Oc* 
tober.  He  visited  the  palace  and  the  tomb  of  the  great  Fre*> 
derick.  The  sword  of  that  distinguished  warrior,  the  ribbon 
of  the  order  of  the  black  eagle,  the  colours  taken  by  him  ia 
the  seven  years  war,  and  the  scarf  which  he  used  during  that 
critical  period  of  his  vicissitude  and  glory,  excited  particular 
attentbn  and  emotion,  and  were  ordered  to  be  presented 
from  the  emperor  to  the  Hotel  of  Invalids  at  Paris.  Within, 
three  days  after  his  arrival  at  Potsdam  he  made  his  publie 
entry  into  Berlin,  attended  by  his  principal  generals  and  his 
foot  guards.  Various  ambassadors  from  the  powers  witb. 
which  he  was  at  peace  were  here  presented  to  him  at  the' 
palace;  deputies  from  the  Lutheran  and  reformed  cburche% 
to  whom  he  promised  the  continued  enjoyment  of  their  rijgbts 
of  worship;  and  from  the  courts  of  justice,  who  received 
directions  with  respect  to  the  judical  administration.  Twelve 
hundred  of  the  principal  inhabitants  were  entrusted  with  the 
guardianship  of  the  city;  and  to  the  management  of  eight,  ct 
the  highest  reputation  and  consequence,  was  cxMnmitted  tie 
superintendence  of  the  police.  The  presence  of  the  French 
ecaFcely  discomposed  the  ordinary  routine  of  business;  and 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  biivghers  and  the  strict  discipline  of 
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ibe  aataaj,  the  utmost  tranquillity  was  ensured.  Berlin,  at  the 
iinae  of  its  occupatioo,  notwithstanding  previous  removals, 
iiboundeil  with  military  stores  of  arms  and  ammunition,  which 
the  precipitate  approach  of  Bonaparte,  the  rapidity  of  whose 
ttiarcb,  agieeably  to  his  own  expression,  almost  outstripped 
that  of  bis  renown,  had  prevented  the  possibility  of  with-* 
ilra\^ng«  The  supreme  provisional  government  of  the  con<^ 
quered  country  of  Prussia  was  committed  to  General  Clark, 
ttnd  divided  into  four  departments,  Berlin,  Custrin,  Stettin, 
ntA  Mi^deburgh:  and,  every  arrangement  being  made  that 
circumstances  could  require,  Bonaparte  proceeded  from  the 
capital  of  Prussia  towards  that  of  Poland,  to  which  several  di- 
visions of  his  army  were  advancing  before  him. 
•  During  the  time  in  which  the  emperor  of  the  French  was 
enjoying  himself  in  comparative  leisure  and  full  trauquillitT 
In  the  palace  of  Berlin,  admiring  the  novelty  of  the  scene  and 
the  relics  of  military  greatness,  reviewing  his  troops  on  the 
Ycry  spot  on  which  the  armies  of  Frederic  had  so  often  exhu 
4fled  those  precise  and  brilliant  evolutions  which  rendered 
'tbenx  the  admiration  of  the  age,  but  who  djd  liot  exceed  the 
jl^resent  performers  on  that  scene,  the  king  of  Prussia  was  ex- 
y^riencing  all  the  regretful  feelings  of  an  exile,  and  the 
'alarms  natural  on  the  loss  of  a  kingdom,  for  the  recovery  of 
^hieh  he  had  reason  to  fear  that  he  must  be  obliged  more  to 
the  moderation  of  the  conqueror,  than  to  any  remaining  re* 
%ourees  of  his  own.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  his  army  bad 
Jbeen  completely  scattered  and  ruined.  The  army  of  West* 
^halia^  under  General  Blucher;  the  left  division,  under  Prince 
Hobenloe;  the  reserve,  under  the  Prince  of  Wu^lembnrg; 
the  army  under  his  own  immediate  inspection,  commanded 
4)y  tiie  Duke  of  Weimar,  had  comprehended  a  mass  of  mili^ 
\aFy  power  which  be  bad  represented  to  his  ima^nation  as 
mfaobst  isresistible:  yet  nearly  all  had  now  disappeared.  Of 
I46v040  ndiich  these  divisldbs  comprised,  a  consideraUe  wam^ 
ber  bad  been  destroyed,  wounded,  or  tliken  in  the  fatal  con* 
'test  at.  Jena,  '  Of  the  rest^  Various  corps,  after  ^^anderiog 
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amidst  iire^tricable  difficaltiesi  and  exhibhiag  an  eoterpristf 
and  perseverance  won  by  of  a  better  fate,  had  been  obliged 
to  surrender  to  the  superor  forces  of  the  enemy,  wliile  soine 
others,  as  if  struck  with  consternation  or  despair,  andimagin- 
ing  themselves  to  be  assailed  by  an  tncmy  of  more  than  mor- 
tal prowess,  yielded  up  one  after  another,  positions  of  ex- 
treme consequence  and  susceplible  of  considerable  defence. 
By  these  positions,  at  least,  it  might  have  been  hoped  that  the 
progress  of  the  victorioQs  French  might  have  been  checked 
till  time  liad  been  furnished  for  a  recovery  from  the  first  im«> 
pressions  of  dismay,  and  some  judicioua  attemps  might  have 
been  made  to  retrieve  as  much  as  possible  the  disasters  of  the 
grand  defeat.  Yet  his  fortresses  made  littlef  or  no  reststteCe^ 
They  appeared  as  if  incapable  of  aft>rding  annoyance  to  the 
enemy  or  security  to  their  garrisons.  The  armies,  the  giMTr 
risons,  and  the  magazines  of  the  unfortunate  monarch,  wer^ 
lost  to  him  with  sueh  rapidity  of  successfii^e  disaster,  that  he 
night  doubt,  at  certain  moments,  the  reality  of  facts  and  the 
testimony  of  his  senses.  After  bis  retreat  to  Custrin,  the 
approaches  of  the  enemy  speedily  produced  the  necessity  of 
hia  further  removal,  and  Koningsburg  became  the  place  of 
bis  residence  and  the  rallying  point  of  the  wreck  of  bis  forces. 
Here  the  last  regiments  of  the  monarchy  collected  around 
bim,  from  New  and  Old  East  Prussia.  According  to  some 
accounts  they  amonnted  to  thirty-three  battalions  and  forty- 
five  squadrons,  constituting,  in  the  whole,  a  force  of  nearly 
fifty  thousand  men ;  altliough  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted 
whether  even  this  number  could  be  brought  together.  But 
to  whatever  amount  the  force  here  stationed  actually  extended, 
it  formed  the  only  remains  of  the  royal  army,  and  awaited  the 
aooesston  of  Prussian  reinforcements,  or  the  arrival  of  wha^-^ 
eter  assistance  might  at  length  be  communicated  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia. 

The  elector  of  Saxony  was  excused  by  Bonaparte  for  join, 
ing  the  Prussian  armies,  as  having  been  compelled  info  the 
service;  and  six  thousand  of  his  troops  were  dismissed  on 
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their  parole  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Jena.    The  elee-- 
tor  of  Hesse,  as  having  acted  treacherously,  was  condemned 
to  be  deprived  of  his  dominions ;  as  was  also  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  for  encouraging  a  war,  '  which  he  ought  to  have 
used  his  influence  to  prevent  ;*  a  sentence  which  this  unfor- 
tunate prince  survived  only  a  few  days,  dying  of  his  wounds, 
aggravated  by  anxiety,  at  Altona,  whither  be  had  been  carried 
after  the  battle,  by  his  servants,  in  a  litter,  to  be  completel  j 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy.     Mecklenburg  was  also  takeo 
possession  of,  and  its  government.subverted ;  but  its  destioy 
was  postponed,  and  to  be  regulated  by  the  conduct  of  Russia. 
Bonaparte    now  issued    his  famous    decrees   at  Berlio^ 
placing  the  British  isles  in  a  state  of  blockade  ;  all  English 
manufacture  found  in  Hamburg  was  seized,  and  the  great- 
est activity  used  to  effect  the  utter  exclusion  of  British  io- 
tercourse  with  the  continent.    In  the  mean  tinie  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Russian  army  crossed  the  Vistula.    But  the 
French  army  at  Warsaw  compelled  them  about  the  close  of 
November  to  recross  the  river. 

After  the  retreat  of  Benningsen  over  the  Vistulai  be  still 
continued  to  recede ;  not  only  as  his  forces,  even  when  joined 
with  those  of  Buxhovden,  would  be  considerably  inferior  to 
the  forces  of  the  enemy,  but  also  on  the  general  idea  of  ,the 
desirableness  of  drawing  on  the  French  as  far  as  possible  into 
Poland.  The  general  in  chief  of  the  Russians,  however,  Ka- 
menskoi,  having  at  length  arrived  at  the  Russian  camp,  by  no 
means  approved  of  these  delays  and  cautions,  and  seemed  tQ 
consider  the  honour  of  the  army  as  tarnished  by  its  receding 
before  the  enemy,  who  would  not  fail,  it  was  observed,  to 
ascribe  this  to  fear,  and  would  derive  considerable  advantage 
from  the  high-spirited  confidence  which  such  an  idea  would 
excite  in  them.  The  king  of  Prussia,  too,  was  somewhat 
indisposed  to  procrastination^  and  imagined,  that  the  longer 
his  capital  remained  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  the  less 
anxious  it  might  be  to  receive  again  its  former  master.  Soon 
after  the  arrival,  therefore,  of  Kamenskoi,  from  St  Petera-> 
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burp,  which  was  celebrated  by  the  troops  with  the  strongest 
demonstrations  of  joy^  and  inspired  unbounded  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, the  retrograde  movements  of  the  army  were  checked, 
and  tliey  began  to  advance,  having  their  head-quarters  at 
Pultusk.  They  were  ordered  to  prevent  the  French  from 
passing  the  Narew,  to  retake  Praga,  and  to  fix  their  station 
on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula.  Amidst  the  joy  at  General  Ka^ 
menskoi's  arrival,  however,  the  Narew  was  actually  passed 
by  a  French  detacliment  of  800  men  at  its  junction  with  th^ 
Ukra ;  and  Bonaparte,  who  had  quitted  Posen  on  the  first 
indication  of  this  disposition  in  the  Russians  for  offensive 
operations,  arranged  the  various  divbions  of  his  army  accord- 
ingly. Marshal  Ney  had  been  for  some  time  in  possession  of 
Thorn.  He  united  the  different  corps  at  Gnllup.  Marshal 
Bessieres,  with  the  second  corps  of  reserve  cavalry,  proceeded 
from  Thorn  to  Biezun.  Bemadotte  proceeded  with  his  divi- 
sion to  support  them.  Marshal  Souit  passed  the  Vistula  opi 
posite  Plock,  and  Marshal  Augereaa  at  Lackrocyn,  where  a 
bridge  was  erected  by  the  greatest  exertions,  who  also  were 
employed  to  establish  one  over  the  Narew.  The  latter  hemg 
completed,  the  reserve  of  cavalry  passed  by  the  Vistula  at 
Praga,  followed  by  the  emperor,  on  their  march  to  the  Narew, 
where  the  whole  force  of  Marshal  Davoust  was  collected. 
An  engagement  almost  immediately  took  place.  The  event 
of  the  day  was  in  favour  of  the  French,  in  consequence  of 
the  injudicious  arrangements  of  the  Russian  genera],  whose 
retreat  was  accomplished  after  the  loss  of  1600  prisoners,  and 
25  pieces  of  cannon. 

Over  a  corps  of  Prussians,  consisting  of  six  thousand  in- 
fantry and  one  thousand  cavalry,  considerable  success  was 
obtained  by  a  corps  of  MarshalNey  at  Soldaw ;  while  Marshal 
Bessieres  took  several  pieces  of  cannon  and  five  hundred  pri- 
soners from  another  detachment  of  the  same  troops,  breaking 
their  line,  and  driving  them  into  the  morasses,  near  the  vil- 
lage  of  Carmedeh.  These  successes,  howcfver,  were  only  pre- 
liminary to  an  affair  of  more  importance,  which  closed  the 
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military  operations  of  the  year,  and  which  occurred  on  tha 
26th  of  December  ia  the  vicinity  of  Pultusk.  In  the  morning 
of  that  day  Marshal  Lannes  arrived  opposite  to  Puhusk,  where 
the  whole  corps  of  General  Benniiigsen  had  assembled  during 
the  night.  About  ten  the,  attack  was  commenced  by  the 
marshaly  and  was  received  by  the  Russians  with  great  firm* 
ness.  The  contest  lasted  with  considerable  vicissitude  for 
fome  time,  and  with  great  obstinacy,  bat  at  length  terminated 
in  the  route  of  the  Russians.  General  Buxhovden,  in  the 
foean  time,  atKiut  noon,  had  assembled  the  different  corps  of 
^is.army  at  Golymin.  Several  divisions  wbieh  bad  been 
b^ten  the  evening  before,  bad  now  reached  the  camp,  |)artt* 
falarly  one  from  Nasi.elsk,  pursued  by  Marshal  Davoust  so 
fkisely  that  he  charged  them  near  Golymin,  and  afterwards 
tpok  up  his  position  in  an  adjoiuiog  wood.  Augereau,  arriv* 
ij)g  at  the  same  time,  iodk  the  enemy  in  flank,  while  another 
French  gi^or^l  deprived  the  Russians  of  a.  poiut  of  support 
Yirhieb  they  deriv?4  from  a  village,  and  at  three  o'clock  the 
division  pf  Qeneral  Hendelet  formed  in  line,  and  advanced 
^^inst  the  Rq^fsian  army.  The  fire  was  extremely  hot^  and 
Ihe  contest  lasted,  notwithstanding  several  impetuous  and 
fMCcessful  charges  of  the  Duke  of  Berg's  cavaky,  till  eleven 
cf'QV>G)t;  when  a  retreat  was  ordered  by  the  Russian  com* 
Pander  tp  Ostrolenka.  Marshal  Souk  had  in  the  m^an  while 
H^iv^  SQ'Uear  the  scene  of  i^c^on,  that,  if  the  slough  fol- 
Ipwing  thd  rain  and  thaw  had  pot  extremely  impeded  hia  fur<» 
fl^  progress,  acarcejy  any  pprtion  of  the  Russian  army  could 
have  escaped  destruction.  This  circumstance  checked  the 
a^PQUiplistMiaent  of  a  plan  which  would  have  completed  the 
f%%^  ^f  the  Rusaian  army  on  this  side  the  Orege.  The  loss  to 
bothlhiMS  actions,  on  the  part  of  Bonaparte,  was  admitted  to 
have  beea  scarcely  less  than  three  thouaand  man :  that  of  the 
Huimos  ebasisted  of  about  twelve  thousand  killed,  wounded, 
9»i  tafeefi,  eighty  [weces  of  cawon,  and  about  twelve  buDdred 
hf^gaig^  waggons;  and  was  fqllowed,  as  the  Russiarja  then»» 
«$! ves.  were  ohlffled  to  aUow,  by  th«  inmnediate  retreat  of  their 
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Hrmj.  Tliis  retreat  was  the  s^nal  for  tbe  Freneb  troops  to 
«ntcr  into  wioter  quarters  ;  and  those  of  Marshals  Ney,  fier- 
nadotte  and  Bcssieres,  were  almost  immediately  cantoned  oq 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Orege,  while  Marshal  Soult  with 
tUree  brigades  of  light  horse  was  stationed  on  the  right  bank 
^or  iheir  protection. 

Tiie  King  of  Prussia^  during  these  operatioosi  after  remov«> 
ing  from  one  place  to  another,  was  now  at  Memel,  where  the 
death  of  one  of  the  young  princes  combined  with  all  tlie  other 
circumstances  of  family  affliction.  Here  he  felt  tbe  fuU 
^%cts  of  his  culpable  policy ,  and  though  be  signed  a  most 
degrading  treaty  with  Bonapacte,  he  found  that  he  still  pro- 
ceeded in  bis  career  of  victory.  Desperate  by  his  disgrace 
^^d  Io5se<«,  and  i*ncourag€d  by  the  advance  of  the  Russian 
'^y*  he  refused  to  sign  the  armistice  wbiob  Bonaparte  pro* 
^^^d  as  the  basis  of  peace. 

^Viihiti  little  more  than  two  months  from  the  commeoce- 
Qf£gjt    of  the  campaign^  the  successes  of  the  French  'were 
unprecediented  in  the  records  of  history,    it  canncit 
extremely  surprising,  that  this  success  should  have 
ope  reaped  on  a  people  peculiarly  impressible  by  every  thkog 
c&l<;tA limited  to  excite  exultation  and  gratify  natiooal  vanity,  ao 
as  ^o     raise  them  to  the  highest  pitch  of  triumph,  and  thst 
they    sliould  be  enraptured  at  having  for  their  great  oatioo  so 
illast  r ious  a  bead ;  nor  that  Bonaparte  shouM  liimseK^  as  tbe 
<^ci^c:anplation  of  tliat  superiority  which  he  obtained  in  bis 
^^^^'^^Aicts,  adopt  frequently  a  style  of  decided  pipphecy,  and 
ifiioration,  approaching  at  least  to  the  most  mortifying  arro- 
gano^.     The  forces  of  an  immense  empire  wieie  under  hia 
oacontrolled  direction,  and  he  was  able  to  avail  himself  of 
tnenr*  to  their  fullest  extent.    There  was  no  opposition  to  his 
pi^j^cts,  no  collition  with  his  interest.    The  decisions  of  his 
^*"**i«t:,  or  rather  of  his  closet,  instead  of  being  obliged  to 
a^ai^    ^he  focms  of  slow  deliberation,  the  fluctuations  of  re- 
inot^  oaprice,  tending  to  dissipate  the  most  valuable  energies, 
^V^^n^  with  all  their  bloom  and  freshness  into  immediate 
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notion.  The  adjustment  of  all  his  plans,  the  appointment  of 
all  his  agents,  depending  solely  on  himself.  When  to  this 
circumstance,  so  calculated  to  simplify  the  working  of  the 
Tast  machine,  to  produce  not  counteraction,  but  effective  and 
complete  co-operation,  is  added  his  profound  knowledge  of 
the  machine  itself,  the  success  of  this  extraordinary  man  will 
appear  less  mysterious  than  many,  who  have  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  call  in  fortune  or  destiny  to  their  assistance,  havjs 
actually  felt.  In  the  coalitions  which  he  has  had  to  encoun- 
ter, this  simplicity,  in  the  niidst  of  complication,  has  in  a 
great  measure,  doubtless,  necessarily  been  deficient.  In- 
stead of  being  brought  to  hear  with  accumulated  force  against 
the  enemy,  one  party  has  arrived  on  the  scene  of  conflict  just 
after  the  destruction  of  another  with  which  it  ought  to  have 
co-operated ;  and  thus,  instead  of  putting  a  knife  to  the  throat 
of  the  enemy,  has  only  supplied  a  fresh  repast  for  his  inordi- 
nate ambition.  In  the  case  of  Prussia,  indeed,  concert  had 
not  heen  formed  till  ruin  was  almost  absolutely  incurred ;  and 
her  folly  was  only  the  more  apparent  from  those  miserable 
arrangements  which  had  depended  wholly  on  herself.  But, 
whether  in  solitary  or  concerted  opposition,  it  has  been  the 
fortune  of  Bonaparte  to  find  nearly  as  much  delay  and  hesita- 
tion, as  much  temerity  and  improvidence,  as  he  has  himself 
shewn  skill,  vigilance,  and  dispatch;  and  the  contest  has 
been,  not  a  conflict  upon  equal  terms  of  intellectual  energy, 
in  which  physical  prowess  or  unforeseen  casualty  determined 
the  result,  but  one  of  those  illustrations  which  the  events  of 
the  world  have  perpetually  presented,  of  the  superiority  which 
'~«  strong  mind  must  ever  obtain  over  a  weak  one. 
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CHAP.  XXXIII. 

^TUATION   or  THB   UOSTILS  ARMIES  AVTlfia    THB    BATTUE 
OP    PU1.TUSK— BATTUB    OP    MOUHCNGSN    AND   BYLAU— 

SIEGB.OF    DANTZIC STRALSUND    IN VKSTBD— SINGULAR 

CONDUCT  or  I'HB  KING  Or  PRUSSIA-^CAUTION  Of  BOr 
NAPARTE — HIS  VICTORY  AT  FRIBDLAND— ADVANCBS  TO 
TILSIT — >HIS  INTBRVIBW  WITH  THB  BMPBBOR  ALEX- 
ANDER— SIfiNS  A  TREATY  OF  PEACE  WITH  RUSSIA  AND 
PRUSSIA* 

After  the  battle  of  Pultosk,  tTie  approach  of  the  Freoch 
to  the  dominioDS  of  Russia,  which  had  lon^  beheld  the  war 
desolating  other  countries  while  its  own  had  been  deemed  in* 
vulnerable,  excited  in  the  government  that  reasonable  appre- 
hensioQ  which  suggested  the  discussion  of  the  most  efficacious 
'JDeans  of  protection.    A  general  armament  was  ordered  by 
the  £mperor  of  Russia  to  be  raised  in  a  certain  proportion  to 
^tc  existing'popuhKion,  according  to  whicli  the  force  to  be 
'Cried  would  amount  to  upwards  of  (500,000  men,  who  were 
*0  ^i%y  requisite  emergency  to  be  ready  tosupportthe  regular 
^ooj>3    ^f.  the  empire.    This  plan  ^^s,  however,  wisely  sug- 
^^^^d»   and  admirably-  calcslated  for  its  double  purpose,  to 
**Pl>ly   the  waste  of  battles  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  coun- 
S^^    ^-R^d  to  render  any  attempt  at  making  an  impression  on 
.  ^^^  *  ^  itself  a  matter  highly  critical  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
.^^^     ^liould  attempt  it,  and  connected  with  the  hare  possi- 
j*3r  of  ultimate  success. 

_7  "^  levies  on  paper  were  farfjnom  precluding  the  actual 

*l  of  new  additions  of  strength  to  the  Russian  genera! ; 

^    ^^^^Ms  Bonaparte  by  any  means  less  attentive  to  the  ar- 

^°Rte  ments  required  by  his  situation.    Recruits  were  perpe- 

•'**3r   sent  oflT  from  the  interior  of  France  to  the  seat  of  war. 
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and  an  anticipated  conscription  for  the  ensuing  year  was  put 
in  requisition,  immediately  to  be  trained  and  discipiioed  in 
readiness,  though  not  immediately  to  be  marched  to  the 
theatre  of  war. 

While  Prince  Jerome  was  actively  employed  in  subduing 
Silesia,  fionaparte  was  employed  in  prosecuting  th^siegesof 
Stralsund,  Colberg,  and  Dantzic,  the  possession  of  which  last 
particuki iy  he  justly  deemed  of  extreme  consequence.  The 
idea  of  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  was  ap- 
parently abandoned.  Whether  it  was  that,  having  been  re- 
peatedly deceived  by  sovereigns,  their  pledges  were  no 
longer  received  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  with  any 
confidence ;  whether  policy  was  speedily  found  to  require 
the  renunciation  of  a  project  by  Bonaparte  which  he  really 
bad  inteudf  d  to  accomplish ;  or,  whether  the  boasted  con- 
stitution of  Poland  had  no  hold  on  the  poov  man's  heart  to 
nerve  his  hand  for  its  recovery;  it  sufficiently  appears  that 
few  of  the  Poles  contributed  to  increase  the  French  armies  • 
and  thaty  for  the  restoration  of  Poland  in  its  former  integrity, 
was  substituted  a  government  of  the  Prussian  districts  of  it, 
accompanied  with  no  specious  pretensions  to  liberty  and  in- 
dependence, though  judiciously  enough  contrived  as  a  provi- 
sional administration.  Perhaps  Bonaparte's  conduct  in  this 
business  was  influenced  by  Austria,  whose  military  esta- 
blishment was  now  on  a  footing  of  respectability,  and  who 
could  not  view,  but  with  alarm,  the  restoration  of  the  Polish 
throne. 

From  the  battle  of  the  26th  of  December,  nothing  material 
occurred  between  the  hostile  armies  before  the  25ih  of  Jana- 
ary.  The  French  troops  were  in  cantonments.  The  emperor 
was  at  Warsaw  regulating  every  process  necessary,  for  their 
supply  with  magazines  and  provisions,  and  diffusing  order  and 
animation  from  this  point  of  his  residence  through  every  de- 
partment of  his  government,  relating  both  to  the  interior  of 
France  and  the  operations  of  war.  The  Prince  of  Ponte  Cor- 
▼o  had  taken  possession  of  Elbiog^  and  the  country  situated 
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on  the  borders  of  the  Baltic.     Being  informed  that  a  Russian 
eolumn  had  gone  to  Liebstadt  beyond  the  passage,  and  had 
made  prisoners  of  a  party  at  the  advanced  posts  of  the  can- 
tonments, he    immediately  quitted    Elbing,  and  arri%'ed  at 
Mohrungen  just  as  the  general  of  hi  igade  Picton  was  attacked 
by  the  Russians.     A  village,  defended  by  three  Russian  bat- 
talions, supported  by  three  others,  was  immediately  ordered 
by  the  marshal  to  he  attacked,  and  the  contest  which  ensued 
was  extremely  sharp.    The  eagle  of  the  ninth  regiment  of 
French  infantry  was  taken  by  the  Russians,  who  at  this  period 
of  the  conflict  had  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  most  brilliant 
victory.    The  sense  of  disgrace,  however,  in  which  the  final 
loss  of  their  standard  would  have  involved  the  French  regi^ 
menty  produced  exertions  which  gave  a  turn  to  the  fortune 
of  the  day  in  this  part  of  the  field.     They  precipitated  them- 
selves, with  inconceivable  ardour,  on  the  Russians,  who  were 
unable  to  resist  the  shock,  and,  in  the  route  which  ensued^ 
were  obliged  to  abandon  the  eagle  which  they  had  taken* 
During  this  transaction  in  one  pert  of  the  field  the!  French 
line  was  formed,  and  attacked  that  of  the  Russians,  which 
was  advantageously  posted  on  an  eminence.    The  fir^  of  the 
musquetry  was  at  point  blank  distance,  and  the  firmness  and 
vigour  of  the  action  for  a  considerable  time  rendered  'the 
result  highly  dubious ;  when  General  Dupont  suddenly  ap- 
peared and  took  part  in  the  engagement.    The  right  wing  of 
the  Russians  was  turned  by  him,  and  the  impetuosity  of  the 
32d  regiment  upon  them  was  irrestible.      The  Russians 
were  obliged  to  fly,  and  were  followed  till  the  advance  of 
night  put  an  end  to  the  pursuit.     Several  howitzers  were  left 
by  them  upon  the  field  of  battle,  with  about  1200  dead  and 
wounded,  and  300  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 

About  the  close  of  January,  Bonaparte  quitted  Warsaw  and 
joined  his  army ;  he  formed  the  corps  of  Marshal  Ney  in 
order  of  battle  on  the  left,  that  of  Soult  on  the  ri^ht,  and  that 
of  Augereau  in  the  centre,  the  imperial  guard  constituting 
the  reserve.    Gutstadt  was  the  centre  of  the  Russian  maga- 

3  D 
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zioes  ;  and  orders  were  glvea  to  Marshal  Soult  to  march  to« 
wards  it,  and  make  himself  master  of  the  bridge  of  Bergfrkd, 
with  a  view  of  taking  the  Russians  in  the  rear,  and  catting  off 
their  retreat.     General  Guyot  was  accordingly  dispatched 
with  the  light  cavalry  to  Gutstadt,  where  a  great  part  of  the 
Russian  baggage  and  1600  prisoners  were  taken. — ^The  bridge 
was  the  object  of  attack,  under  the  marshal's  own  inspection; 
and  the  importance  of  its  possession  by  the  Russians  being 
well  understood  by  them,  twelve  of  their  best  battalions  were 
appointed  to  defend  it ;  the  conflict  was,  of  course,  obstinate 
and  bloody,  but  terminated  in  the  route  of  the  Russian  batta- 
lions, leaving  behind  them*  four  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  very 
considerable  number  of  dead  and  wounded.     Marshal  Ney,  in 
the  mean  time,  made  himself  master  of  a  wood,  which  covered 
the  right  wing  of  the  enemy.     An  important  position  was 
gained  also  by  the  division  of  St.  Hiliare  ;  and  several  squa- 
drons of  dragoons,  under  the  Duke  of  Berg,  cleared  the  plain 
of  the  Russians  in  front.     In  these  circumstances  (the  Rus- 
sians repeatedly  changing  their  ground,  either  driven  from 
their  positions,  ol*  retreating,  with  a  view  to  more  advantageous 
ones)  night  came  on,  the  armies  being  still  within  a  small 
distance  of  each  other :  at  break  of  day,  however^  ib-was  as- 
certained that  the  Russians  had  availed  themselves  of  the 
darkness  to  retreat  still  further.     On  the  ensuing  day  the 
different  corps  of  the  Duke  of  Berg,  Soulr,  Davoust,  and  Ney, 
were  early  on  their  march  towards  Land  berg,  Hetlsburg,  and 
Wormdit,  to  prevent  the  retreat  to  Deppen  of  the  Russian 
corps  which  had  been  cutoff.    The  grand  duke  soon  came 
up  with  the  rear  of  the  Russians,  and  attacked  them  between 
Glandaa  and  Hoff ;  their  front  seemed  to  support  their  rear, 
posted  >  upon  the  heights  of  Landsberg  ^  their  right  and  left 
wings  were  formed  on  a  circular  eminence,  and  in  a  wood, 
and  were  several  times  ineffectually  attacked  :  after  which  a 
destructive  charge  was  made  by  the  division  of  General  Haut- 
poult,  by  which  two  regiments  of  Russian  infantry  were  nearly 
all  destroyed  or  taken,  together  with  their  cannon  and  cor 
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Idors.  The  body  of  the  Russian  army  was  immediately  ia< 
motion  to  succour  its  rear ;  but  jtheir  exertions  were  incapa- 
ble of  prerenting  the  enemy  from  possessing  themselves  of 
Hoffe,  a  place  of  such  importance  that  ten  battalions  were 
appointed,  by  the  Russian  commander,  to  retake  it;  these 
were  prevented  from  accomplishing  their  purpose,  by  a  second 
charge  under  the  orders  of  the  grand  duke,  by  which  the 
Russian  battalions  were  not  only  disappointed  in  their  views, 
but  experienced,  also,  a  dreadful  diminution  of  their  numbers. 
These  contests  occurred  early  in  the  month  of  February, 
and  the  evening  of  the  6th  came  on  while  both  armies  were 
in  the  presence  of  each  other :  during  the  night  the  Russians 
resumed  their  retreat,  and  took  up  their  position  behind 
Eylau.  At  a  short  distance  from  this  place  there  is  a  flat 
eminence  which  commands  the  entrance  into  the  town,  and 
which  it  was  deemed  necessary,  therefore,  by  the  French 
emperor  to  gain.  The  Russian  troops  in  possession  of  it  were 
put  into  considerable  confusion,  by  an  attack  made  for  this 
purposeunder  the  direction  of  Marshal  Soult;  but,  by  a  well 
timed  and  admirably  conducted  charge  from  a  body  of  the 
Russian  cavalry,  some  of  the'  French  battalions,  thus  em- 
ployed, were  completely  thrown  into  disorder*  During  thi» 
vicissitude  of  fortune,  attended  with  an  important  struggle, 
the  result  of  which  was  the  continued  possession  of  the  emi- 
nence by  the  Russians,  the  troops  came  to  action  in  Eylau. — > 
Several  regiments  had  been  posted  in  a  church  and  church- 
yard, which  were  maintained  by  the  Russians  with  extraor- 
dinary  pertinacity,  occasioning,  on  both  sides,  the  roost 
dreadful  carnage,  till  about  ten  at  night,  when  they  were 
abandoned  to  the  French.  The  division  of  Le  Grand  passed 
the  night  in  front  of  the  village ;  that  of  St.  Hilaire  was  on 
the  right ;  Augereau  was  posted  on  the  left ;  the  corps  of 
Davoust  began  its  march  early  on  the  ensuing  morning,  of 
the  eighth,  beyond  Eylau,  with  a  view  to  fall  on  the  left  of 
the  Russians,  while  that  of  Ney  was  on  its  march  to  outflank 
them  on  the  rightr    At  day-break  on  the  eighth  the  attack 
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oommencedy  on  the  part  of  the  Rassians,  by  a  cannonae  oti 
the  division  of  St.  Hilaire.  Bonaparte  commanded  in  peraen 
at  Eylau,  during  this  eventful  period,  and  stationed  himself 
at  the  church  which  had  been  so  obstinately  defended  the 
preceding  day,  whence  he  gave  orders  for  the  corps  of  An- 
gereaa  to  advance,  and  cannonade  the  eminence  which  had 
been  before  unsuccessfully  attempted,  with  forty  pieces  of 
cannon  belonging  to  the  imperial  guard.  The  Russian  army 
was  formed  in  columns,  and  only  at  tbe  distance  of  half  can- 
non shot ;  every  ball,  therefore,  was  attended  with  effect.  To 
terminate  the  carnage  occasioned  by  this  dreadful  cannonade, 
the  Russians  attempted  to  surround  the  left  wing  of  the  ene- 
my. The  corps  under  Davoust  were,  at  this  moztfent,.  per- 
ceived by  the  Russian  commander  in  a  situation  highjy  fa- 
vourable to  an  attach,  and  were  in  danger  of  being  fallen 
upon  by  the  wliole  force  of  the  Russian  army :  to  prevent  this, 
Augereau  advanced  in  columns  across  the  plain,  to  attack  tbe 
centre  of  the  Russians,  and  thus  to  divide  their  attention.  Tbe 
division  of  St.  Hilaire  apprqached  on  the  right,  and  was  en- 
deavouring to  form  a  junction  with  Augereau  on  the  plain; 
•during  the  manceuvres  necessary  for  this  object,  a  thick  fall 
of  snow  intercepted  the  view  of  the  French  divisions  r  their 
point  of  direction  was  lost;  the  columns  deviated  to  the  left, 
and  were  exposed,  for  a  considerable  time,  to  extreme  uncer-* 
tainty  and  danger.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  storm,  which 
lasted  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  the  grand  Duke  of  Beig 
immediately  perceived  the  destruction  to  which  tfa^  columns 
were  exposed,  and  from  which  nothing  but  the  boldest  ma* 
noeuvre  could  rescue  them;  at  tbe  head  of  his  cavalry  be 
instantly  advanced,  with  Marshal  Bessieres  and  the  imperial 
guard,  to  the  support  of  St.  Hilaire's  division,  and  attacked 
tbe  main  body  of  the  Russians :  by  this  vigorous  and  unex- 
pected movement,  the  Russians  were  thrown  into  disorder^ 
And  sustained  the  most  dreadful  slaughter;  two  of  tbeir lines 
were  penetrated,  and  the  third  was  preserved  entire  only  in 
consequence  of  its  being  supported  by  a  wood«    Tliis  spleA** 
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did  and  sacc^ssful  operation,  however,  wa9  by  no  means  de« 
cisive ;  the  Russian  army  contended  with  a  firmness  and  per- 
severance which  rendered  the  contest  long  doubtful : — during 
three  houjrs^  three  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were  scattering 
death  on  this  scene  of  conflict  and  horror. — ^The  brilliant 
achievements  of  the  Duke  of  Berg  served  only  to  keep  the 
fate  of  the  day  suspended,  and  prevent  its  termination  at  the 
time,  in  favour  of  the  Russians,  instead  of  deciding  it  posi* 
tively  for  the  French.  The  success  of  Marshal  Davoust  at 
length  made  the  scale  completely  preponderate  on  the  side  of 
Bonaparte ;  his  march  was  retarded  by  several  falk  of 
8DOW,  and  the  junction  of  his  columns  proved  an  aflhir  of  ex* 
treme  difficulty ;  but  at  length  he  was  enabled  to  outflank 
the  Russians,  and  gain  possession  of  the  level  height.  This 
possession  was  disputed  with  all  the  vigour  and  ardour  of  mi- 
litary combat.  After  the  Russians  were  obliged,  in  the  first 
instance,  notwithstanding  exertions  of  uncommon  energy  to 
abandon  it,  they  attempted  to  recover  it  with  a  vehemence 
bordering  upon  rage,  and  a  perseverance  approaching  to  des- 
peration. Their  reiterated  attempts,  however,  were  found 
ineffectual.  They  were  compelled,  finally,  to  leave  it  with 
the  enemy,  and  to  secure.as  orderly  a  retreat  as  possible. 

This  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and 
obstinately*contested  battles  in  the  history  of  the  present 
wan  It  was  celebrated  at  Warsaw  and  Paris,  with  all  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  triumph,  and  the  losses  of  the  Rus- 
sians irere  stated  at  the  immense  amount  of  20  generals,  800 
officers^  and  30,000  men  killed,  wounded,  and  taken.  Their 
own  loss,  however,  was  admitted  by  the  Firench  to  be  consi- 
derable, and  General  Dohlman  was  killed  in  the  fieU,  and 
General  Hautpoult  died  of  his  wounds.  That  the  victory 
rested  with  the  French  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  as  the  pos- 
session of  the  town,  and  of  the  eminence  which  commanded 
it,  remained  indisputably  with  them,  and  they  continued  on 
the  field  of  battle  for  some  days  after  the  Russiana  had  found 
it  expedient  to  retreat  behind  the  river  Prege).    That  the  viq* 
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tory,  haw?v«r,  was^  in  their  own  language,  dearly  obtained,  iw 
equally  clear ;  and  that  no  considerable  permanent  or  imme- 
diattt  advantage  resulted  from  their  success  may  be  presumed, 
aS)  instead  of  passing  the  Pregel  in  pursuit  of  a  routed  enemy, 
and  instead  of  pushing  on  to  Koningsberg,  (which,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  incorrect  prophecy,  Berthier  informed  the  empress 
Josephine  that  the  French  army  would  reach  on  the  morrow,) 
they  were  content  to  retrace  their  steps  to  their  former  can- 
tonments, and  to  defy  the  enemy  again  to  disturb  them  in 
their  winter  quarters. 

The  havoc  resulting  to  both  armies  from  this  sanguinary- 
contest  occasioned  great  exertions  to  be  made  for  reinforce- 
ments.   The  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  Archduke  Con- 
stantine  not  long  after  joined  the  Russian  army  with  upwards 
'  of  sixty  thousand  troops ;  and  the  efforts  of  Napoleon  to  re- 
pair his  loss  and  accumulate  a  force  fully  equal  to  the  great 
struggle  which  still  remained,  were  unremitting  ;.  the  greater 
part  of  the  eighth  corps  of  the  grand  ai'my,  which  had  been 
employed  under  Greneral  Mortier  in  tlie  north  of  Germany^ 
was  ordered  to  march  to  the  more  critical  theatre  of  liostiiity  • 
and'from  the  different  recruiting  stations  throughout  France 
and  the  conquered  countries,  multitudes  were  repeatedly  sent 
'  off  to  join  the  imperial  standard  on  the  Vistula.     It  appears, 
as  already  intimated,  to  have  been  the  expectation  of  Bona- 
parte that  his  arrangements,  previously  to  the  battle  of  Eyiau, 
would  haive  secured  to  him  the  possession  of  Koningsberg: 
tbi^  anticipation,  however,  being  by  no  means  verified,  he 
adopted- the  plan  of  caution  and  prudence,  and  bent  his  efforts 
particularly  now,  to  the  reduction  of  Dantzic.    This  place 
had,  for  some  time,  been  invested,  but  the  siege  was  now 
urged  with  extreme  pressure  and  perseverance.    The  garrison 
coQsiated  of  16,000  men,  under  the  command  of  the  Prus- 
sian general  Kalkreuth,  an  ofRcer  of  tried  loyalty  and  skill.-— 
Tl>e  dtfHculties  attending  the  besiegers,  from  the  nature  of 
the'  ground,  so  easily  inundated,  were  far  from  inconsider- 
able-; the  battering  train  was  obliged  to  be  conveyed  from 
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Stettin  and  the  fortresses  of  Silesia,  along  roads  in  the  most 
complete  want  of  repair.  These  diiBcultieS)  however^  and 
the  storms  and  rigours  of  the  season^  were  iooapable  of  fur* 
Dishing  any  effectual  interruption.  The  troops  who  sur- 
rounded the  place  consisted,  in  a  great  degree,  of  the  auxi* 
liaries  of  France,  of  different  prejudices,  habits,  and  languages^ 
but  whose  efforts,  under  the  direction  of  Marshal  Le  Febvre, 
were  effectually  combined  by  a  happy  union  of  encourage* 
ment  and  discipline,  and  who,  in  repelling  the  sorties  of  the 
besieged,  and  in  advancing  the  progress  of  the  works,  dis- 
[Aayed  astonishing  alacrity  and  perseverance.  The  exertiona 
of  the  commander  of  the  fortress  were,  on  the  other  band,  no 
less  striking  and  meritorious ;  his  vigilance  and  energy,  in 
this  situation  of  high  responsibility,  were  incessant  operation. 
Nothing  was  neglected  which  could  contribute  to  the  meant 
of  defence,  or  to  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy. 

Both  the  Russians  and  Prussians  made  strong  efforts  tor 
save  the  place,  but  all  their  valour  and  exertions  wepe  un- 
able to  preserve  it,  and  the  garrison,  after  losing  7000  men, 
we)re  compelled  to  capitulate.  This  conquest  was  of  gtoit 
consequence  to  Bonaparte,  who,  in  the  mean  time  used  eveiy 
effort  to  detach  the  King  of  Sweden  from  the  confederafcy ; 
but  failing  in  this  he  ordered  Stralsund  to  be  invested.  Re- 
inforcements being  received  in  this  place,  the  French  were 
repulsed  with  loss,  but  Marshal  Mortier  soon  recovered  the 
ground,  and  discomfited  the  Swedes  with  great  loss. 

With  a  view  to  guard  against  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  British,  whose  preparations  began  to  excite  considerable 
alarm,  the  Dutch  troops,  which  had  been  co-operating  with 
the  French  in  Germany,  were  ordered  to  their  own  territory, 
on  a  supposition  that  an  attempt  might  be  intended  against 
Holland :  and  to  provide  against  any  efforts  in  the  Baltic,  a 
corps  of  observation  was  ordered  to  be  formed,  without  delay^ 
undei  the  command  of  Marshal  Brune.  It  was  an  object  of 
great  importance  to  Bonaparte,  in  thiese  circumstances,  to  de- 
tach the  King  of  Sweden  from  bis  alliance  5  and  theattempts 
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for  this  purpose,  which  haJ  fornierly  been  uasuccessful,  were 
renewed  with  increased,  urgeocy  and  offers.  The  eiibrts  for 
direct  pacification  being  ine£fectua],  a  prolongation  of  the  no- 
tice to  be  given  before  the  recommencement  of  hostility  at 
Stralsund  was  tlie  next  object  of  French  policy,  which  was  ex« 
trenely  desirous  of  extending  the  period  fi-om  ten  days  to  a 
month.  An  article  to  this  purpose  had,  indeed,  been  agreed 
to  by  the  French  and  Swedish  generals ;  but,  in  a  conference 
between  the  king  of  Sweden  and  General  Brune,  at  Schlat-' 
kow,  relating  to  the  armistice,  and  originating  in  the  request 
of  Brune  for  explanation  on  some  points,  in  which  it  had  ap* 
peared  to  be  grossly  violated,  this  article  was)  decidedly  re* 
jected  by  his  majesty..  The  king,  at  the  same  time,  expressed 
bis  attachment  to  the  cause  he  had  so  long  ardently  espoused, 
and  made  so  explicit  an  avowal  of  his  principles  and  feelings, 
as  to  leave  little  hope  in  the  French  general  that  any  thing 
but  the  necessity  of  his  affairs,  or  the  representations  of  his 
auhjectS)  could  induce  him  to  retire  from  the  contest. 

An  account  of  this  conference  was  published  by  the  royal 
command,  and  was  interpreted  by  different  parties  according 
to  the  nature  of  their  political  tendencies,  as  exhibiting  a  sin- 
gular instance,  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  of  magnanimity 
or  indiscretion.  He  attempted  to  shake  the  firmness  of  tbe 
French  general's  attachment  to  the  existing  government  of 
bis  country,  and  reminded  him  of  a  king  to  whom  be  owed  al- 
legiance, possessing  at  once,  all  the  virtues  which  can  adorn 
a  throne,  as  well  as  all  the  rights  which  can  entitle  him  to  it, 
now  wandering  in  poverty  and  exile.  Treason  was  imputed, 
without  any  very  circuitous  phraseology,  to  tbe  French  na- 
tion. A  complete  counter  revolution  was  adverted  to,  as  an 
affair  of  the  highest  probability.  France  was  designated  as  the 
scourge  of  Europe ;  and  to  oblige  it  to  restoi*e  its  dethroned 
monarch  would,  it  was  intimated,  be  a  fair  object  of  continental 
hostility;  and,  should  the  standard  of  Louis  XVII  I.  be  aban- 
doned by  all  the  world  besides,  the  king  declared  that  it 
should  ever  be  unfurled  in  Sweden. 
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Such  conduct  rather  surprised  them  who  were  then  unac- 
quainted with  the  true  character  of  his  Swedish  majesty. 
But  his  threats  were  heard  with  coolness  by  the  French 
general,  who  conducted  himself  with  great  propriety  during 
this  singular  and  unexpected  conference.  The  surrender  of 
Dantzic  added  considerably  to  thep  disposable  force  of  the 
French,  but  did  not  appear  to  offer  any  immediate  and  eflec- 
tual  inducement  to  Bonaparte  to  quit  his  almost  impregnable 
positions.  Two  mighty  armies,  however,  when  the  season 
was  favourable  for  their  operations,  could  not  be  long  nearly 
within  view  of  each  other  without  the  alternative  of  pacifica- 
tion or  sanguinary  and  destructive  hostility ;  and  the  confi- 
dence still  entertained  by  each  party  preventing  any  success- 
ful attempts  for  the'  former,  circumstances  soon  occurred 
which  drew  on  an  obstinate  and  decisive  conflict. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  June  the  Russian  arniy  were  in  motion; 
and,  with  the  whole  of  their  right  wing,  attacked  three  din- 
sions  of  the  French  army.  From  two  of  these  they  met  with 
a  repulse ;  but  in  the  attack,  conducted  by  General  Ben« 
ningsen  and  the  grand  duke  Constantine,  on  the  division  of 
Ney,  the  French  general  was  obliged  to  fall  back  and  aban- 
don his  positions  and  magazines.  Liebstadt  and  Gutstadt 
were  both  evacuated,  and  the  corps  of  Ney  was  conducted  by 
bim  to  Ackendorf.  On  the  eighth,  however,  Bonaparte  ar- 
rived at  the  general's  camp  at  Deppen,  and  immediately  or- 
dered an  attempt  on  those  important  stations,  by  the  corps  of 
Ney  and  Lasnes,  the  imperial  guard  and  the  cavalry  of 
reserve.  Tliis  formidable  force  was  opposed  by  the  rear 
guard  of  the  Russians  at  Glottau ;  but^  at  length,  recovered  all 
the  positions  in  advance  of  Gutstadt,  and  occupied  the  town 
by  main  force,  the  contest  being  continued  in  its  very  streets, 
with  the  most  horrid  and  destructive  carnage.  The  Russians 
now  fell  back  upon  Heilsburg.  Before  this  place  was  posted 
a  formidable  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry  supported  by  sixty 
pieces  of  cannon*  The  French,  however,  pressed  on  and  gra- 
dually guned  eonaiderable  ground.  Both  parties  fought  with 
'      14  8  E 
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the  most  determined  bravery;  but,  as  night  advanced)  the 

Utissians  were  compelled  to  retreat  to  their  entrenchments. 

Here  they  were  expected  to  make  a  stand.    The  manceuvro^ 

•of  the  French  were,  therefore,  now  directed  to  cutting  off  the 
retreat  of  tlie  Russian  right  wing  to  Landsberg,  in  which 
Berthier  was  principally  concerned;  while  Davoust  threw 
himself  along  the  Alle  to  the  right  of  Heilsburg  to  preclude 
the  retreat  of  their  left.    Demonstrations  of  an  intentioo  to 

•attack  were«  in  the  mean  time,  made  by  the  Russians  in  their 
entrenched  cHmp.  These^  however,  it  appeared,  were  only 
a  cover  to  the  plan  which  had  been  now  resolved  on,  to  aban- 

-dion  even  this  'chosen  and  formidable  position;*  and^  on  the 
night  of  the  eleventh,  accordingly,  they  began  to  pass  the 

JVlle,  quitting  the  whole  country  to  the  left,  and  leaving  to 
the  disposal  of  the  enemy  their  entrenchments,  magazines^ 

:and  wounded.     From  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  the  loss  of  the 

-Russians  amounted  to  nearly  20,000  men.     They  were  par*- 

(Sued  by  the  light  cavalry  of  the  enemy  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  Alle  near  Bartenstein.    Light  corps  advanced  in  various 

.directions  to  cut  off  their  retreat  to  Koningsberg.  The  Duke 
of  Berg  proceeded  towards  the  latter  place,  supported  by 

:  Davoust  and  Soult ;  while.  Bonaparte  himself,  with  the  corps 
of  Ney  aud  Mortier  and  the  imperial  guard,  immediately 
pressed  on  to  Friedland. 

On  the  14th,  tlie  afmiversary  of  the  battle  of  Marengo^  a 
circumstance  of  which  the  French  emperor  did  not  fail  to 
remind  his  troops,  and  which  naturally  produced  the  most 
enthusiastic  recollections  and  exertions,  the  gratid  struggle 
took  place.  The  Kossian  army  was  fully  deployed,  the  left 
wing'  extending  to  ihe  town  of  Friedland,  and  its  right 
reaching  a  mile  at)d  a  half  in  the  opposite  direction.  Bona* 
parte  having  reconnoitred,  determined  to  attempt  the  tovrn  of 
Friedland,   in  the  first  instance;  and,  having  changed   bis 

^front,  ordered  the  extremity  of  the  right  wing,  under  General 
Ney,  to  advance  to  the  attack.  At  half  past  five  Marshal 
Ney  began  to  move  forvtard.    The  division  of  Marchaad, 
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aboy  at  the  same  time  advaDced  to  co-operate  with  him,  in 
another  direction.  When  the  Russians  observed  Ney  to  have 
quitted  the  wood  by  which  he  had  been  supported,  they  en- 
deavoured to  turn  him  by  several  regiments  of  cavalry,  pre- 
ceded by  a  maltitude  of  Cossacs,  who  were^  however,  re- 
pulsed by  the  firmness  of  the  dragoons  of  Latour  Maubourg. 
In  the  mean  time  a  battery  was  erected  by  General  Victor^  in 
bis  centre,  and  pushed  on  400  paces  by  General  Lenner- 
mont^  to  the  extreme  annoyance  of  the  Russians;  and 
which,  by  commanding  their  attention  to  its  destructive  fire, 
interfered  with  those  manoeuvres  which  might  otherwise  have 
defeated  the  operations  of  Ney.  The  Russian  troops  which 
attacked  the  right  wing  of  this  general,  were  received  on  the 
bayonet  or  driven  into  the  river,  in  which  an  immense  num- 
ber perished.  When  the  left  wing  of  Ney,  however,  had 
nearly  reached  the  woflcs  which  surrounded  the  town,  it  was 
exposed  to  the  most  imminent  peril.  The  imperial  Russian 
guard,  which  had  been  here  concealed  in  ambuscade,  sud- 
denly advanced  upon  the  French,  with  an  impetuosity  which 
threw  them  into  disorder,  and  nearly  rendered  the  efibrt  of 
the  marshal  abortive.  The  division  of  Dupont,  however, 
whfch  formed  the  right  of  the  reserve,  marched  against  the 
Russian  guard,  who  performed  prodigies  of  firmness  and 
valour,  but  were -unable  to  resist  this  effort  of  the  enemy. 
Various  reinforcements  were  drawn  from  the  Russian  centre 
and  other  corps  in  reserve,  for  the  defence  of  the  town,  all 
which  proved  eventually  ineffectual.  Friedland  was  at  length 
taken;  and,  tlie  struggle  being  continued  in  the  town,  its 
streets  became  the  scene  of  slaughter,  and  were  covered  with 
human  bodies.  The  centre,  under  Marshal  Lasues,  was  now 
'engaged,  and  the  Russians  made  several  attempts  against 
this  centre  corps  of  tbe  French  similar  to  that  which  had 
failed  on  its  right  wing;  but  the  repeated  efforts  of  its  cavalry 
were  only  capable  of  dispflaying  their  valour,  and  continuing 
for  a  longer  period  the  work  of  carnage.  The  battle  lasted 
fiom  five  in  the  morning  till  seven  at  night.     Both  aides 
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fought  with  extreme  intrepidity  and  obstinacy,  and  the  su- 
perior number  of  the  French^  with  an  impetuous  direction  of 
nearly  all  their  force,  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  upon  the 
centre  of  the  Russians,  decided  the  fate  of  the  contest.    His 
defeat  is  admitted  by  the  Russian  general,  who  stated  hit 
loss  to  amount  to  no  less  than  ten  thousand  men.    It  was  re^ 
presented,  however,  by  the  French  at  much  more  than  double, 
that  number.     Twenty-five  of  the  Russian  generals  were 
among  the  killed,  wounded,  or  taken.    Eighty  pieces  of  caa- 
nou  and  a  great  number  of  standards  also  fell  into  the  hands 
pf  the  enemy.     Night  di^  not  prevent  the  pursuit  of  the 
Russians,  who  were  followed  till  eleven  o'clock,  after  which 
those  of  the  columns  which  were  cut  off  endeavoured  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  fords  of  the  Alle  to  pass  that  river ;  which 
exhibited  to  the  conquerors,  on  the  ensuing  day,  marks  of  the 
total  discomfiture  ofthe  allied  army.    On  the  15th,  the  Rus- 
sians followed  up  their  retreat  to  Wehlau,  on  the  confluence 
ofthe  Alle  and  Pregel,  where  the  columns  of  the  French 
speedily  arrived,  necessitating  a  still  further  retreat  towards 
the  Niemen.    Near  this  river  several  newly  formed  divisioos 
of  Russian  troops  had  arrived ;  and  on  the  18th  of  June  the 
Russian  army  approached  the  town  of  Tilsit,  and,  after  hav- 
ing transported  its  heavy  baggage  across  the  Niemen,  sta- 
tioned itself  on  the  great  plain  on  the  right  of  the  town.    All 
the  bridges  were  destroyed,  immediately  after  being  passed 
by  them ;  and  all  the  magazines  on  the  AUe  were  burnt  or 
thrown  into  the  river.    On  the   16th  Bonaparte  threw  a 
bridge  over  the  Pregel,  and  took  a  position  there  with  bis 
army.    The  defeat  at  Friedland  having  caused  an  order  for 
the  evacuation  of  Koningsberg,  General  Lestoque's  division 
was,  with  extreme  difficulty,  enabled  to  join  the  main  body 
of  the  Russians,  and  the  corps  of  Marshal  Soolt  entered  Ko- 
ningsberg on  the  16th.    While  Bonaparte  was  approaching 
.  to  Tilsit,  with  his  usual  rapidity,  an  overture  was  made  by 
General  Benniugsen  to  the  Duke  of  Berg  for  an  armistice. 
A  conference  was  almost  immediately  held  on  the  subject, 
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between  Bertbier  and  Prinice  Labanoff.  On  the  22d  an  ar-' 
mistice  was  signed ;  and  on  the  24th  an  interview  took  place 
between  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  France  on  a  raft  on  the 
Niemeu,  and  after  their  conference  had  lasted  two  hours,  the 
attendant  princes  and  generals  were  admitted  into  their  pa* 
vilioai  ^  • 

While  arrapgements  were  making  for  the  pTeliminaries, 
the  town  of  Tilsit  continued  to  be  the  abode  of  these  imperial 
personages,  who^  together  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  cultivated 
mutual  intercourse  and  politeness.     Entertainments  wer# 
^ven  in  rapid  succession.    The  troops  of  Marshal  Davoust 
were  reviewed  by  Bonaparte  in  the  presence  of  his  brother  ^ 
sovereigns,  and  occasioned  exchanges  of  compliment  in  the 
difierent  parties,  probably  with  feelings  of  a  very  opposite  de- 
scription.   The  guards  of  the  different  monarchs,  who  occu- 
lted appropriated  departments  of  the  town,  vied  with  their 
respective  sovereigns  in  marks  of  respectful  attention,  and^ 
for  a  short  dme,  even  exchanged  uniforms.    During  these 
interviews  and  attempts  at  conciliation,  to  which  the  po]ity 
pf  Bonaparte  was  presumed,  at  least,  as  much  conductive  as. 
his  humanity,  the  arrangements  of  pacification  were  com- 
pleted, and  peace  between  Russia  and  France  was  ratified  on 
the  ninth  of  July.    The  ii90  emperors  then  separated  with 
.mutual  expressions  of  attachment,  and  after  exchanging  the- 
deeoralions  of  their  respective  orders.    On  the  /lame  day  peace 
was  signed  between  France  and  Prussia. 

By  this  treaty  Prussia  was  deprived  of  the  best  of  her 
territories,  part  of  which  was  formed  into  a  new  kingdom 
under  the  title  of  that  of  Westphalia,  and  Jerome,  Bona* 
parte's  youngest  brother,  was  declared  its  king.  Even  the 
few  sterile  provinces  that  Prussia  was  suffered  to  retain,  wefe 
slated  to  be  delivered  up  from  the  wish  of  Bonaparte  .to 
ciAig^  the  Russian  emperor.  The  marked  subserviency  of 
Alexander  to  the  views  of  the  French  emperor  during  this 
negociation,  excited  alarm  in  the  British  cabinet,  who  im* 
Qiediately  directed  a  most  formidable  armament  to  proceed  to 
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Copenhagen)  and  seize  the  Danish  fleet.  This  eKpedifion 
was  severely  reprobated  by  honest  men,  wlio  were  incompe- 
tent to  decrde  on  cases  of  great  politicari  crisis  and  coinplica« 
tion.  But  it  is  evident  that  Denmark  has  invariably  shewn  a 
desire  to  combing  in  destroying  the  noaritime  greatness  and 
political  independence  of  Great  Britain ;  that  she  was  in^ 
competent  to  maintain  that  neutrality  which  she  pretended  to 
observe ;  and  that  in  all  cases  presenting  only  a  choice  of 
evils,  it  is  just  and  moral  to  avoid  the  greater  by  the  less* 
Nor  did  Britain  in  this  instance  imitate  the  injnstice  and  atro* 
city  of  Bonaparte.  Denmark  was  not  invaded  with  a  view  to 
alienate  her  territories  or  exhaust  her  revenue  ;  but  merely 
to  obtain  security  that  her  resources  should  not  be  applied  to 
the  promotion  of  his  views.  Had  all  the  maritime  states  of 
Europe  been  permitted  to  combine  their  force  against  Bri- 
tain, perhaps  they  might  be  defeated ;  but  great  would  be 
the  injury  sustained  before  the  contest  would  meet  with  tWs 
glorious  termination.  That  such  was  the  pkm  of  Bonaparte 
was  admitted  even  by  the  French  themselves,  ^nd  the  rage  of 
Bonaparte  was  extreme  when  he  found  himself  anticipated. 
He  exhausted  the  epithets  of  dishonour  aiid  atrocity,  and  re- 
presented his  government  as  the  model  of  political  forbear- 
ance and  scrupulous  hostility. 

After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  Bonaparte  ordered  a  great  force  t«i 
proceed  against  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  was  eompelled  td 
evacuate  Stralsund,  and  all  his  German  territories ;  and  in  a 
short  time  Russia  issued  her  declaration  of  war  against  Eng- 
land. Thus  every  formidable  power  on  the  continent  was 
convertable  to  the  gratification  of  Bonaparte's  vengeance  or 
rapacity. 
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CHAP.  XXXIV. 

BONAPARTE  RETURNS  TO  PARIS — HIS  SPEECH  TOTHE  IjEt 
GISLATiVE  BODIES — INVASION  OF  PORTUGAL — EMIGRA- 
TION OP  THE  COURT  TO  THE  BRAZILS — SITUATipN  QF 
SPAIN — CONSPIRACY  TO  PETHRONE  THE  KING — ^BONA" 
PARTe's  SCHEME  AGAINST  SPAIN  DEVELOPED — PBJU- 
TENDED  CONSPIRACY  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  ASTURIAS— r 
CONVENTION  BETWEEN  THE  KING  OF  SPAIN  ANP  B0«' 
NAPARTE — ENTRY   OF    FRENCH    TROOPS    INTO    SPAIN. 

While  Bonaparte  was  pursuing  bis  conquers  at  an  im*- 
.mense  distance  from  his  capitaty  the  tranquJUiiy  of  France 
«3q>erienced  not  the  slightest  interruption.  No  diapositieii 
«pf)ears  to  have  been  manifested  to  cabal  and  party  in  tha 
superior  classes,  or  to  insurrection  in  the  lowest.  The  iateU 
ligence  communicated  of  new  trophies  and  triumphs  was  re«- 
ceived  with  satisfaction  or  rapture.  The  military  glory  of  the 
^eat  nation,  covered  from  the  view  tlK)6e  embarrassmeots 
and  dtstressea  which  were  is^vitably  occasioned  by  protracted 
-lioBtilities,  even  amidst  all  the  splendour  of  cdnquest;  and 
the  conscript  laws,  the  least  popular  but  the  most  importanC 
fpart  of  Bonaparte's  policy,  bad,  in  a  great  degree,  lost  that 
terror  which  they  originally  excited,  and  were  acquiesced  in^ 
-us  necessary  to  the  external  security,  or  at  least  to  the  unex^ 
ampled  renown  of  the  empire.  In  the  mouth  of  March  r 
message  was  communicated  to  the  senate,  in  which  the  uer 
cessity  was  stated  of  amleip»ting  the  conscription  for  1808, 
*  which  was  rendered  necessary,  amidst  all  the  conquests  of 
•the  emperor,  in  consequence  of  the  unrelenting  and  merce- 
•aary  policy  of  England,  whose  monopoly  was  purchased  by 
the  blood  of  the  continent.*  Thus  seduously  attentive  waa 
JSonaparte,.  to  that  instrument  of  his  triumphs  apd  elevatioQy 
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a  numerous  and  disciplined  army;  and,  while  he  possessed  a 
standing  force,  such  as  Europe  never  before  witnessed,  to  se- 
cure for  it  a  source  of  permanent  supply. 

After  the  object  of  the  imperial  interviews  at  Tilsit  was  ac- 
complished, Bonaparte  proceeded  with  little  delay  to  Paris^ 
where  his  arrival  was.expected  with  all  the  ardour  of  curio- 
sity and  impatience.     His  birth-day  was  celebrated,  after  his 
arrival,  with  peculiar  distinction.     A  grand  fete  took  place, 
in  which  ingenuity  is  said  to  have  exhausted  itself  in  endless 
devices,'  expressive  of  gratitude  and  admiration.     On  the  en- 
duing day,  the  legislative  body  and  the  tribunate  were  assem- 
bled in  the  usual  forms.    In  his  address  to  them,  the  emperor 
observed,  that  since  their  last  meeting  new  wars,  truimphs, 
and  trophies,  had  changed  the  political  relations  of  Europe; 
that  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  which  was  the  first  to  com- 
bine against  French  independence,  was  permitted  to  reign 
only  through  the  friendship  of  the  emperor  of  the  north  ;  that 
a  French  prince  would  speedily  reign  on  the  Elbe ;  that  the 
bouse  of  Saxony  again  possessed  the  independence  it  hacT 
lost  for  fifty  years ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  duchy  of  War- 
saw and  Dantzic  had  recovered  their  country;  an4  that  aH 
nations  concurred  in  joy  at  the  extinctioti  of  the  perniciooi 
influence  of  England  on  the  continent.     By  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine,  France  was  united  with  Germany;  by  her 
awn  peculiar  system  of  federation,  she  was  united  with  Spain, 
Holland,  Switzerland,   and  Italy.     Her  new  relations  with 
Russia  were  founded  on  the  mutual  esteem  of  two  great  na- 
tions.    He  wished  for  peace  by  sea,  and  would  never  suffer 
any  irritation  to  influence  his  decisions  on  this  subject ;  in- 
deed there  could  be  no  room  for  irritation  against  a  people, 
the  sport  and  victim  of  the  parties  which  devoured  it,  and 
which  was  misled  as  much  with  respect  to  the  afiairs  of  other 
tuitions    as  its  own.      The  tranquillity  and    order  of   the 
French  nation^  during  his  absence,  had  excited  his  ardent 
gratitude.     He  had  contrived  the  means  of  simplifying  their 
jnstitinions ;  he  bad  extended  bis  principle  on  which  had 
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been  founded  the  legion  of  honour;  the  finfinces  were  pros- 
perous; the  contriburions  on  land  were  diinini!<$hed ;  various 
public  works  had  been  completed ;  and  it  was  his  resolution 
that,  in  the  remotest  parts  of  his  empire,  and  even  in  the 
smallest  hamlet,  the  comfort  of  the  citizen  and  the  value  of 
the  land  should  be  increased  by  the  developement  of  a  gene- 
ral system  of  improvement. 

While  Bonaparte  was  thus  congratulating  his  French  sub- 
jects on  the  enviable  state  in  which  he  had  placed  them,  he 
expressed  the  utmost  compassion  for  the  unhappy  nation  of 
Bngland,  vnhich  afforded  some  amusement  to  the.  miserable 
islanders,  who  certainly  had  not  calculated  upon  having  ex- 
eited  his  commiseration.  At  the  same  time  the  once  flou- 
lisbing  country  of  Holland  was  suffering  the  greatest  distress, 
and  their  king,  unable  to  move  the  resolution  of  his  brother, 
coqM  only  lament  his  inability  to  mitigate  the  evils  it  suf- 
fered. 

While  the  pages  of  the  Moniteur  abounded  in  phillippics 
against  the  English  government  for  the  Danish  expedition,  Bo- 
naparte was  preparing  to  invade  the  territories  of  the  house  of 
Braganza,  merely  because  it  would  not  deviate  from  that  neu- 
trality which  herself  pronounced  thus  sacred  and  inviolable. 
Menaces  to  this  effect  had  been  long  thrown  out,  and  their 
ftrectttion  had  been  repeatedly  bought  off  by  vast  premiums. 
During  the  preceding  year  it  iiad  become  a  topic  of  serious 
deliberation,  between  the  cabinets  of  Great  Britain  and  Por- 
^^pA»  whether,  in  the  case  of  actual  invasion  by  France,  the 
PortQgucse  court  might  not  be  advantageously  transferred  to 
its  dependencies  in  South  America ;  and  the  adoption  of  this 
plan  Im  stated  to  have  been  then  resolved  on,  in  the  event  sup- 
P<»cd*  This  event,  however,  did  not  then  take  place,  but  ap- 
peared now  by  Bonaparte  to  be  finally  decided  on.*  An  army 
ef  40,000  men  was  ordered  to  be  assembled  at  Bayonne- 
The  French  ambassador  having  failed  in  every  attempt  to 
Aake  the  firtnness  of  the  prince  regent,  quitted  Lisbon,  and 
^c  Spanish  ambassador  soon  followed  his  example.    The 
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activity  and  confusion  wer^  extreme.  The  most  extravagant 
terms  were  demanded  for  the  conveyance  of  British  settlers^ 
with  their  families  to  England,  in  vessels  bat  ill  ad^>ted  for 
accommodation  and  even  for  security. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Portuguese  navy  was  prepared  with 
all  possible  expedition.  The  royal  furniture  and  treasures 
were  packed  up.  The  conveniences  and  necessaries  for  a 
long  voyage,  and  for  various  establishments  on  the  arrival  of 
the  fleet  at  its  destination,  were  assiduously  collected,  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  new  government  abroad,  and 
for  a  regency  at  home.  The  British  ambassador  was  indefa* 
tigable  in  his  attempts  to  confirm  the  resolution  of  the  court, 
and  perpetually  contrasting  the  independence  and  glory  of 
the  new  empire  in  South  America,  with  the  abject  vassalage 
and  contemptible  insignificance  which  alone  could  be  ex- 
pected, were  the  prince  to  continue  in  his  European ,  domi- 
nions. A  reluctance,  however,  to  quit  the  shores  pf  tbat 
country  which  he  had  so  long  governed,  and  which  had  given 
him  birth,  was  not  unfrequently  manifested  by  the  prince  ; 
and,  in  proi>ortion  as  the  time  approached  for  bis  embarka- 
tion on  an  enterprise  of  such  magnitude  and  crisis,  he  ap- 
peared less  disinclined  to  make  sacrifices  from  which  he  had 
previously  shrunk  with  disdain.  So  far  indeed  did  his  wishes 
to  conciliate  France  prevail,  that  on  the  8th  of  November  he 
signed  an  order  for  retaining  the  few  British  subjects^  and 
the  small  portion  of  British  property,  which  remained  in  his 
dominions.  On  the  publication  of  this  order  L^rd  Strangford 
deman^d  his  passports,  and,  presenting  a  final  remonstrance 
to  the  court,  proceeded  to  join  the  squadron  under  Sir  Syd- 
ney Smith,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  coast  of  Portugal  to 
assist  in  saving  the  royal  family,  or,  in  the  worst  event,  to  pre- 
vent, by  all  possible  means,  the  Portuguese  fleet  from  falling 
into  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  A  most  rigorous  blockade 
of  the  Tagus  was  immediately  resolved  on ;  but,  after  a  few 
days,  the  intercourse  of  the  British  ambassador  and  the  court 
was  renewed,  at  the  request  of  the  former,  who,  on  proceed- 
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ingy  under  assurances  of  protection,  to  Lisbon,  found  all  the 
apprehensions  of  the  prince  now  directed  to  a  French  army, 
and  all  his  hopes  to  a  British  fleet.  To  explain  this  singular 
change  it  must  be  observed  that,  between  the  departure  and 
return  of  Lord  Strangford,  the  prince  had  received  intelli- 
gence, that  Bonaparte  had  fulminated  against  him  one  of 
those  edicts  which  have  almost  invariably  been  followed  by 
his  subversion  of  thrones.  It  had  been  pronounced  that  the 
house  of  Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign.  To  this  alarming 
denunciation,  which  cut  off  all  hope  of  compromise  even  by 
the  most  humiliating  submission,  may  be  ascribed  the  com- 
placency, or  rather  rapture,*  with  which  the  proposition  for 
renewed  intercourse  with  England  was  accepted ;  a  prdposi- 
tion,  indeed,  which  there  can  be  no  boubt,  would,  within  a 
short  interval,  if  not  received  by  the  court,  have  been  made 
by  It.  So  great  was  the  agitation  now  exhibited  by  this  courts 
that  it  manifested  as  much  avidity  to  accomplish  the  enter- 
prise, as  it  had  previously  shown  hesitation  and  reluctance. 
The  interview  took  place  on  the  27th  of  November,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  29th  the  Portuguese  ^eet  sailed  out  of 
the  Tagus  with  the  whole  of  the  royal  family  of  Braganza, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  faithful  counsellors,  and  respec- 
table and  opulent  adherents.  The  fleet  consisted  of  eight 
sail  of  the  line  and  four  large  frigates,  and  several  other  ves- 
sels of  war,  besides  a  number  of  Brazil  ships,  and  amounted 
ina]ItoS(>  sail,  containing  about  18,000  Portuguese  sub- 
jects.^ As  they  passed  through  the  British  squadron,  a  reci- 
procal salute  was  fired,  and  the  spectacle  was  in  several  re- 
spects grand  and  interesting,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
two  squadrons  meeting  in  the  most  cordial  friendship,  which 
but  two  days  before  were  in  hostility,  and  from  the  singularity 
and  magnitude  of  the  enterprise,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
which  they  were  now  co-operating. 

A  scene  of  villainy  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  mankind 
was  now  exhibited  to  Europe.  Bonaparte  had  long  kept  Spain 
in  a  state  of  degradation  and  dependence^  yet  this  did  not 
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satisfy  his  ambition.  He  resolved  to  destroy  every  vestige  of 
her  poHtica]  independence,  and  to  aggrandize  his  family  by 
exalting  one  of  his  brothers  to  the  throne.  The  means 
adopted  for  accomplishing  this  object,  were  not  those  of  opea 
force,  but  a  combination  of  such  disgusting  and  singular  acts 
as  to  form  an  era  in  the  history  of  crimes.  His  proceedings 
in  this  instance,  excited  a  revolution  as  unexpected  as  sudden. 

In  order  to  rouse  to  its  highest  pitch  the  indignation  of  the 
Spaniards  against  their  oppressor,  and  to  bold  him  up  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  to  posterity  in  the  perpetration  of  one  of 
his  most  foul  and  tyrannical  acts,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
publish  an  authentic  document  of  bis  behaviour  to  the  royal 
family  of  Spain.  This  document,  from  which  the  following 
account  is  extracted,  was  entitled,  ^An  Exposition  of  the 
Practices  and  Machinations  which  led  to  the  Usurpation  of 
the  Crown  of  Spain,  and  the  means  adopted  by  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  to  carry  it  into  Execution.'  The  author  of 
it  is  Don  Pedro  Cevallas,  first  secretary  of  state  to  his 
'Catholic  majesty  Ferdinand  VII. 

The  favour  which  Don  Manuel  Godoy  enjoyed  with  Charles 
IV.  is  well  known  to  have  arisen^  or  at  least  to  have  been 
much  strengthened,  from  the  peace  and  alliance  he  coo- 
x:luded  with  France  in  the  year  1796.  Don  Manuel  (or  the 
prince  of  the  peace  as  he  was  called  from  that  treaty)  /ound 
it  neoessRry,  both  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  his  favour 
with  Charles,  and  in  compliance  with  the  interests  and  wbhes 
of  the  French  government,  by  whom  his  power  and  influence 
were  in  a  great  measure  supported,  to  adhere  doady  and  in 
all  circumstances  to  the  alliance  formed  between  Fraaceand 
Spain  in  17^6.  The  demands  of  the  French  were  geoerally 
very  exorbitant,  and  the  system  she  insisted  on  Spain  pur* 
suing  was  evidently  destructive  of  the  power  and  wel&re  of 
that  kingdom  :  yet  to  preserve  the  prince  of  the  peaee  in  the 
situation  and  favour  be  possessed,  every  thing  was  sacrificed. 
The  demanc]s  and  plans  of  the  French  government  seem  not 
ito  have  gone  beyond  ,the  complete  subserviency  of  Spanish 
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kiferetts  and  measures  to  its  pleasure,  and  to  have  aHrpped 
ahort  of  the  aunihiUtioo  of  that  kingdom  as  au  iodepeodenl 
ptate,  till  Bonaparte  aitaioed  the  supreme  power.  It  is  pio* 
bable,  that  when  he  first  formed  hie  ambitious  project  of 
aub^tituting  his  own  family  for  the  royal  femiiies  of  many  of 
the  European  kiru^doms,  Spain  presented  itself  as,  both  by  its 
situation  and  by  the  imbecility  of  its  govemmeot,  extremely 
Weil  suited  to  become  one  of  the  first  objects  of  his  attack. 
As  however  he  held  it  apparently  and  completely  within  bit 
g^rasp,  ready  to  be  seised  whenever  he  chose  to  issue  the  com* 
mand,  Ue  proceeded  to  more  urgent  and  difficult  enterprises; 
Ac  last,  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  he  found  himself  at  leisure 
and  at  full  liberty  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  Spsin :  his  scheme 
of  iretting  po8>essk>o  of  that  throne  may  have  been  mentioned 
to  Alexander  on  that  occasion,  though  the  only  motive  that 
could  have  induced  Bonaparte  to  have  stated  it  to  Alexander 
Wiust  have  been,  by  seeming  to  ask  his  consent,  to  flatter  him 
into  a  more  ready  and  complete  subserviency  to  his  view. 
Whatever  truth,  however,  or  probability  there  may  be  in  these 
^pecuktions,  it  is  certain  that  immediately  after  the  conclu* 
WM  of  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  the  machinations  of  Bonaparte 
against  the  royal  family  and  the  throne  of  Spain  began  to 
appear. 

It  is  not  consonant  either  to  the  policy  or  the  disposition  of 
Bonaparte  to  hesitate  or  delay,  when  he  has  once  formed  his 
plan,  about  the  execution  of  the  meraures  necessary  or  likely 
%o  accomplish  it.  Accordingly  he  soon  found  a  pretext  ht 
^wing  out  of  Spain  1€,000  of  her  best  troops,  an4  sending 
them  to  such  a  distance  that  it  was  not  probable  they  could 
interfere  with  his  views.  The  next  step  h^  pursued  is  not  so 
obvious  in  its  object  of  motive.  He  appears  to  have  proposed 
to  the  Prince  of  Asturias  a  marriage  with  a  relation  of  his  own, 
whom  he  had  created  a  French  piincess.  Doa  Cevaillos 
assures  us  that  Ferdinand  agreed  to  this  proposal  with  much 
reluctance,  and  only  from  the  dread  of  incurring  the  dtsplea* 
mre  >of  Bonaparte^  if  be  refused  it ;  and  with  the  £sxnt  hope 
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that  his  compliance  would  strengthen  the  friendship  and 
alliance  then  subsiitting  between  the  two  crowns.  The  object 
Bonaparte  had  in  view  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture.  It  is  by 
BO  means  probable  that  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  with  a 
French  princess  would  have  preserved  to  him  the  throne  of 
Spain.  The  removal  of  the  Bourbon  family  appears  to  have 
been  determined  upon  before  the  proposal  of  this  marriage 
was  made.  This  circumstance,  and  the  known  policy  of  Bo- 
BapartCy  strengthen  the  opinion,  that  the  proposal  of  marriage 
was  intended  merely  to  execute  and  foment  discord  in  the 
royal  family  of  Spain,  and  probably,  at  the  same  time,  by 
holding  forth  a  measure  that  promised  to  secure  a  community 
of  interest,  to  blind  Ferdinand  to  his  real  designs. 

Soon  after  Ferdinand  had  agreed  to  the  wish  of  Bonaparte 
on  this  point,  a  conspiracy  was  said  to  have  been  detected  at' 
Madrid  against  the  life  of  Charles.  The  prince  was  accused 
of  having  formed  this :  a  decree  was  issued  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  charging  him  with  this  conspiracy ;  and  the  prince 
was  imprisoned  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Laurence.  It  is  im- 
possible to  gain  a  clear  and  full  knowledge  of  this  strange  and 
mysterious  business.  According  to  the  accounts  published  at 
the  time,  Ferdinand  softened  the  just  resentment  of  his  father 
by  a  written  confession,  in  which,  however,  he  certafnly  did 
not  by  any  means  appear  to  acknowle'dge  the  guilt  of  which 
be  was  accused.  In  this  consisted  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  mystery.  Ferdinand  is  accused,  in  a  royal  decree,  of 
having  conspired  against  the  life  of  his  father ;  he  writes  a 
humble  and  penitent  letter  to  his  royal  parents,  which,  though 
unsatisfactory  on  the  alleged  cause  of  his  imprisonment,  pro- 
cures him  his  liberty  and  restores  them  to  their  favour.  Those 
who  possessed  the  best  means  of  information  believed  that 
this  base  transaction  was  contrived  by  Bonaparte,  and  exe- 
cuted by  the  Prince  of  Peace,  who  being  terrified  by  the  in- 
dignation of  the  pebple,  was  obliged  to  release  Ferdinand. 
Nearly  at  the  same  rime  that  this  pretended  conspiracy  was 
agitating  Madrid,  a  secret  treaty  of  a  very  singular  nature  wa$ 
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at  FoDtaiobleau,  by  Don  Eugeaio  Isquierdo,  as  pleni- 
poteDtiary  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  and  Marshal  Duroc,  ia 
the  name  of  the  emperor  of  the  French.  By  this  treaty  th^ 
division  of  Portugal  was  agreed  upon.  Part  of  it  was  to  be 
bestowed  upon  the  king  of  Etruria,  with  the  title  of  King  of 
Northern  Lusitania :  part  was  allotted  to  the  Prince  of  tho 
Peace  with  the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Algarvas :  the  rematn- 
ing  provinces  were  to  remain  undisposed  of,  till  a  general 
peace ;  with  the  hope,  it  appears  from  the  8th  article  of  the 
treaty,  of  being  then  able  by  means  of  it  to  f^rchase  the  ces^ 
sion  of 'Gibraltar,  Trinidad,  &c.  by  delivering  them  up  tq 
their  rightful  sovereign,  the  house  of  Braganza.  The  empe* 
ror  also  agrees  to  acknowledge  his  Catholic  majesty  as  emperor 
of  the  two  Americas ! 

It  might  have  been  imagined  that  this  extraordinary  treaty, 
so  much  at  variance  with  Bonaparte's  grand  object,  of  bring- 
ing the  kingdoms  of  Europe  immediately  under  his  own 
power,  and  so  extremely  favourable  to  Spain,  as  well  as  flatr 
tering  to  her  monarch,  without  much  apparent  counterpoise 
of  advantage  to  France,  would,  even  by  itself,  have  roused 
suspicions  of  the  sincerity  and  good  faith  of  Napoleon.  N^ 
such  suspicions,  however^  appear  to  have  been  excited,  al- 
though a  convention  was  executed  at  the  same  time  with  th^ 
treaty,  which  puts  beyond  all  doubt  the  reason  why  Bonaparte 
acceded  to  the  latter.  In  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  his 
attempts  on  Spain,  it  was  necessary  not  only  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  best  troops  of  that  country  should  be  drawn 
from  it,  but  likewise  that,  under  a  plausible  pretext,  French 
troops  should  occupy  some  of  its  strongest  places,  and  spread 
themselves  over  the  country.  The  pretext  of  taking  posses- 
sion of  Portugal,  whicl^  was  to  be  held  by  its  new  princes  as  a 
kind  of  fief  on  Spain,  and  which  moreover  was  to  be  divided 
by  virtue  of  the  same  treaty,  which  secured  to  the  Spanish 
monarch  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  two  Americas,  suggested 
'  itself  to  Bonaparte  ias  likely  to  succeed.  By  flattering  Charles, 
it  blinded  him  to  the  views  of  bis  pretended  friend  and  ally* 
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The  treaty  of  course  required  the  means,  by  which  it  was  to  h€ 
put  into  execution,  to  he  ascertained  and  ae:reed  upon.  The 
secret  convention  was  concluded  for  this  purpose ;  by  this  it 
was  determined  that  a  French  army  of  25,000  inf3ntry9  and 
3000  cavalry  should  enter  Spain,  and  march  directly  for  Lis- 
bon ;  and  that  they  should  he  joined  by  8000  Spanish  infantry^ 
and  3000  cavalry,  with  SO  pieces  of  artillery:  that  16,000 
Spanish  troops  should  also  occupy  other  parts  of  Portugal :  and 
that  a  body  of  40,000  French  troops  should  be  assembled  at 
Bayonne,  by  the  20th  of  November,  1807,  to  be  ready  to  pro- 
ceed through  Spain  into  Portugal,  in  case  the  English  should 
iend  reinforcements  thither.  The  central,  or  most  numerous 
trmy,  that  was  immediately  to  enter  Spain  fur  Portugal,  were 
to  be  subject  to  the  commands  of  a  French  general. 

Notwithstanding  the  appearance  of  cordiality  and  promise 
of  future  aggrandizement  v^hich  this  treaty  held  forth,  it  was 
almost  immediately  followed  by  dark  and  doubtful  insinua- 
tions of  displeasure,  and  menaces  of  evil.  In  this  Bonapartt 
discovered  the  nature  of  the  machinations  which  he  pursued 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  transaction.  At  one  time  h# 
raised  the  hopes  or  lulled  the  suspicions  of  the  royal  family 
of  Spain,  by  expressions  of  friendship  and  plans  of  co-opera- 
tion: at  another  time,  by  means  of  his  ministers,  he  scattered 
the  apprehension  of  impending  evil,  leaving  it  doubtful  on 
what  branch  he  meant  it  to  fall.  The  king,  Ferdinand,  and 
the  prince  of  the  peace^  each  in  their  turn,  or  at  the  same 
time,  received  secret  and  apparently  well  meant  intimation, 
from  the  creatures  of  Bonaparte,  thai  it  would  be  necessary 
to  avert  the  displeasure  he  had  conceived  against  them.  The 
prince  of  peace,  having  fulfilled  the  purposes  for  which  be 
had  been  so  long  upheld  and  protected  by  Bonaparte,  began 
to  perceive  the  symptoms  of  his  approaching  loss  of  farour 
and  power. 

Some  time  before  the  emperor's  journey  into  Italy,  Charles 
and  Ferdinand  had  each  written  to  him,  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  marriage  of  the  latter  tvitb  a  French  princess. 
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Ourkig  the  ^rtiey,  Bonaparte  mote  «d  ioswer  to  CliarWl 

leuer,  in  whicii  he  denied  ev^r  having  received  any  Qomoiu** 

nication  from  the  Prw()e  of  Asturias  on  the  fiufaj^ot  of  the 

marria^  rthaagh,  in  a  letter  written  peevipusly  to  Feiiditiaod 

himselfi  he  had  acknowledged  4he  receipt  of  hk  letter  on  thai 

business.    By  thus  hqsiog  v^  perplcK  and  alar«a  die  royal 

family  of  Spain,  ev^  l»y  aieaoB  of  the  moat  iaopudent  aod  kMit 

ftlseboodi^  he  drew  tbe^  apprehfiosioos  60  cioafly  and  009H 

^Btly  to  their  personal  ^nd  mw^  innniaevt  danger/ tiMit  they 

oreriooked  or  neglected  the  more  serious  misdiief  wbiolf 

threatened  the  liberty  ^and  in^epaod^ce  of  thieir  Ubgdfint 

While  the  emperor  was  seam&^gly  amusing  l^imaelf  wttti  ^ 

tour  in  Italy^  or  oocypied  with  the  ii^nctf rnf(  of  ithat  |Nlft  lOf 

Europe;  iK^d  whilci  to  all  appearance,  bis.  sole  ooncaraflir 

$paio  respected  th^  royal  family,  be  was  marchwa^  niarly  stt 

the  troops  he  had  then  4i^^Mb)e  ioitp  the  lieArt  cflf  ihat  4e;- 

vded  kingdom.    He  did  P9tt .  i^wvi^r  tieglect  to  hpld  oi^  4 

reason  for  this  meaaucc^  wli^iolniraf  i^iloulated  l^otb  to  ooa^ 

Uate  the  friends  of  FerdinandBf\||d  f^U  «i^^  1^  4is|gMt  fwi 

alarm  die  kiQg.    U^  sUkdioualy  ph^gaiad  tlie  kjea.'tfaat  h^ 

vaa  fivoumble  to  the  caiise  of  ^%Dnqe  ,et  ^tfriiP  t  ttJUl 

naturally  struck  the  royal  pMemi^.ii^^y|einniri  wdi|atoni#b(4 

and  perplexed  the  favourite.    Bo.i^^pa§^Kellkaaiv^  hoiafHW^ 

that  the  lerfOf  of  Charlea:  would -niot  i;Of|sfvhv^  ^''f^^^^^c ; 

and  that  provided  be  could  blidOkd  thi»  f^^ji^jtP^^^BmA,  Afi 

^d  Ao  4e{ison  lo  dr«ad  cypo^iti^f  f^9fAi§tiSk^^ri^t  V^vnm 

Charle«l  j^deed  was  40.  w«iik  jand  tvoid  laa  Mct^ge^  :9^m  ih§t 

those  vei-y .troops  wlUch  belonged  to  aipftsMt^fepf ^ledlxJ^qMae* 

sing  the  eauae  of  Us  son,  «sbottid  tNe^m^fdividrMMIeiitoiwi 

heltet.thao  Ataeaf.l\is«iKQ  siati^n*      .  .     .  /  ^}:i...<    :  -^ ; i; 

But  itwas  boisuAoieiHlqifioB4pat^  tbAtih«:M0HWs 

aMay  iolo^  the/b^aft  of  Spain.    la  ooder  tb4t4»e,ay«btfP!M#aii 

the  firmest  power  <wer  that  kingdoiil^  it<wii9  neeassavy  l»  edit 

tab  poeaeaMU  biitii  pripatpal  fQlrtr«s$M.    Under  the  fureHitict 

thoieCfwe  ^  eoiMiltiBg  the  aeciiriiy  lof  .hil  trooi^  Ite  goit  poin 

oftfaeloilsof  PatQf^mitSt.  Seba^tiai^  F9if«WMffiMti 
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Barcelona.  Thus  he  not  only  secured  himself  a  firm  footiog, 
but,  by  holding  the  keys  of  the  kingdom,  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  introduce,  without  opposition  or  danger,  any  additiosal 
number  of  soldiers.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  hare  recourse  to 
the  vilest  treachery  to  obtain  admittance  into  these  forts. 

Bonaparte  having  secured  himself  a  firm  footing  in  Spaio^ 
had  recourse  to  measures  that  he  hoped  would  free  him  en- 
tirely from  the  royal  family.  For  this  purpose  their  fears 
were  again  to  be  wrought  upoa.  He  accordingly  sent  a 
letter  to  Charles,  complaining  in  angry  and  reproachful 
terms  that  his  majesty  had  not  renewed  the  proposals  for  the 
marriage  of  his  son  Ferdinand  with  a  French  princess. — 
Charles  Answered,  that  the  marriage  was  still  agreeable  to  his 
wishes  and  plans,  and  that  it  should  immediately  take  place. 
When  Bonaparte  found  that  the  threats  and  appearance  of 
anger  in  his  letter  had  failed  of  producing  the  intend<ed  effect, 
be  determined  to  speak  his  wishes  more  plainly.  Isquierdo, 
who  had  been  detained  at  Paris  since  the  signing  of  the  treaty, 
inicertain  and  alarmed  about  his  fate,  was  ehosen  for  this 
purpose.  As  he  had  long  suffered  from  th^  tyranny  of  Bona- 
partC)  and  was  deeply  impressed  with  a  belief  of  his  dis- 
pleasure towards  the  royal  family  of  Spain,  it  was  judged  pro- 
per to  send  him  to  Aranjuez. 

Immediately  after  bis  arrival  he  had  a  secret  audience  of 
the  King  and  Queen,  and  their  majesties  determined  to  emi- 
grate to  South  America.    Their  intention  could  not,  however^ 
be  kept  secret,  and  when  every  thing  was  ready  for  their  de- 
parture, the  popuhce  rose,  nor  could  all  the  evasions  and 
proclamations  of  the  royal  pair,  set  bounds  to  their  foiy. 
The  favourite  was  arrested  in  a  garret,  and  the  tnmult  in- 
ei^asing,  the  king  took  the  extraordinary  resolution  of  abdi- 
cating the  throne  in  fairour  of  his  beir^  and  if  we  credit.  Ae 
testimony  of  Cevallo,  this  act  was  perfectly  voluntary. 
7  The  accession  of  Ferdinand  to  the  throne,  however  it  wis 
biougbt  about,  could  not  but  prove  disagreeaible  toBonapartei 
Tbatk  wottld  be  so,  appears  to*  have  been^  known  to  bis  aai* 
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bassador  in  Spain,  who^  as  Cevallos  remarks,  was  the  ottif 
one  of  tbe  carps  diphmatique,  who  declined  oongratulating 
Ferdinand  on  the  occasion.  Morat  too,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
of  what  had  happened  at  Aranjuez,  hastened  the  march  df 
his  army  to  the  capita).  Ferdinand,  unassured  how  bis  -ac- 
cession would  be  received  by  Bonaparte,  and  alarmed  at  the 
proximity  of  the  French  troops,  appointed  a  deputation  of 
three  grandees  to  proceed  to  Bayonne,  to  compliment  him 
on  his  arrival  in  the  vicinity  of  Madrid.  This  agent  of  Bona- 
parte immediately  began  to  concert  such  measures  as  would 
favour  his  master's  plans,  by  working  on  the  weak  Charles, 
and  drawing  from  him  a  protest  against  that 'abdication, 
which,  allowing  it  to  have  been  involuntary,  it  could  now  be 
only  for  the  interest  of  the  French  that  he  should  declare  to 
have  been  so.  For  this  purpose  a  person  was  officially  setft 
to  Charles  and  his  queen;  and  the  report  of  his  cotifertnce 
with  the  royal  parents  was  afterwards  laid  before  Murat,  wtb 
transmitted  it  to  Bonaparte.  By  this  person,  Muiht  ^aeot  a 
letter,  condoling  with  the  deposed  sovereign  on  the  extre 
•hardness  and  injustice  of  his  fate,  begging  to  know  ihe 
comstances  attending  his  abdication,  and  promising  btnitiie 
compassk>n  and  assistance  of  the  emperor,  in  caseins  abdics- 
tion,  as  he  suspected,  should  prove  to  have  been  inVolantVf. 
Such  a  letter  was  sure  to  give  the  proper  tone  and  )£reetioQ 
to  Charles's  narrative.  'He  thanked  Murat  for  tbe  share  he 
had  taken  in  his  calamities :  they  were  not  easily  borne,  nor 
of  a  common  cast,  since  bis  own  son  had  been  the  author  of 
them.  His  abdication  had  been  effected,  by  tseaoheiy  aad 
corruption.  The  Prince  of  Asturias  and  C^ballenv^tbe  'mi- 
nister of  justice,  were  chiefly  concerned  <in  the  i^isgcaodul 
transaction.  Had  he  not  a^ed  to  give  op  liMr  throne -in 
favour  of  hisf  son,  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  Cfutfen  oioat  pfo- 
bably  would  have  beeh  sacitfced.  -  What  added  grektly  lx>  the 
ingratitude  aiid  enonwity  of  thtMonduct  was,  that  he,  >iuiviig 
observed  the  desire  of  his  son  t<^reigii,  had  aasbred  kind  thet 
he  would  nsigfi  the  throne  in  hia  favour,  on'his  meniqfe  wMi 
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aFreaeh  prioceis.  Now  that  his  sod  bad  effected  his  pw-' 
pose,  be  was  aDxioas  to  get  bis  father  and  mother  out  ot  the 
way  I  be  had  even  insisted  that  Badajoz  shoold  be  the  place 
of  their  retreat,  notwithstanding  his  father  bad  assured  him 
that  the  clinaate  there  would  be  prejudicial  to  his  health.-<- 
This  representation  had  no  effect,  and  their  departure  was  to 
take  place  in  a  few  days.  Under  these  circumstances,  Charles 
wished  Murat  to  be  inforined  that  be  had  written,  a  letter  to 

m 

■the  emperor,  into  whose  hands  he  resigned  his  fate.  He  con- 
diiided  the  conference  with  tbe  agent  of  Murat,  by  deplorioj^ 
the  fgte  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  to  save  whose  life  there  wese 
no  effixts  be  would  not  have  attempted ;  but  he  found  every 
bbdy  deaf  to  bis  entreaties,  and  bent  on  the  death  of  his  an- 
^liappy  friend.  His  own,  be  was  convinced,  must  speedily 
Mlow.  In  this  letter  to  Bonaparte,  which  is  full  of  servility 
imd  flattery,  after  lamenting  his  bard  fate,  in  having  been 
fdrced  ffom  bis  threne  by  tbe  art  and  violence  of  his  own  soo, 
file  begs  leave  to  throw  himself  into  the  protection  of  the  great 
"sonarch  his  ally,  from  whom  alone  he  and  bis  subjects  can 
4Mspe  to  derive  tianquillity  and  happiness.  Tbe  prospect  oT 
'Mag  able  to  interest  this  ally  in  his  favour  has  restored  peaee 
4n>lMi  Bund.  He  again  assures  Bonaparte  that  his  abdication 
was  inVdantary ;  and  encloses  a  formal  and  regular  declara«- 
•tioB^  that  tbe  ^lecree  of  tbe  19th  of  March,  by  which  he  rev 
'aiottoeed  the  erown  in  fafvoar  of  his  son,  was  a  deed  to  which 
nba  was  t»HDpelledi  in  order  to  prevent  great  calamities  and 
spare  the  idood  of  bis  subjects ;  and  that  therefore  it  was  to  be 
oonsidceed  as  of  no  authority.  ' 

Tka  Q^at  eoatrlvaoce  of  Murat  was  to  deceive  Ferdinand 
rdapeetHig  the  inteatioas:  of  Bonaparte.  He  assured  him 
fthat  bis  wastei;  might  be  espeeted  every  aM>ment  at  Madrid* 
Hb  object  iathk  must  have  been  to  perplex  and  harass  the 
aliad  eJFFenfinand ;  especisUy  as  ha  took  care  to  add  that 
the  abdication  of  Charles  amidst  the  tuamlts  at  Araojaez  conld 
'not  be  itguiti  aa  volaataiy,  'aad  hinted  that  till  tbe  emperor 
jKiknowIedged  Ferdinand^  he  mast  carefolly  ahsUiQ  fioip 
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taking  aoy  step  that  lool(€(Llilc«  «  recognitioo  of  l^titk>  aftl 
still  cootinued  to  tre»^  imiy  with  the  royal  fathei;  l^  order 
still  more  to  tiasm  Fen)|Dand>  aoi)  to  wUi^o  thi^  difliereMe 
between  luna  and  hi^  father^  Mufat  pitif^swd  ta.tak<  aB  in* 
terest  10  tUe  faft^e  of  the  favoorite,  and  profni&ed  Cliark)«  thi^ 
Jbe  would  procure  hi^.ei>l&rgement. 

While  thioga  waije  id  this  situatiooi  Morat  had  a  6trikiog 
proof  bow  unftivourable  the  accessioo  of  Ferdinand  would  hfc 
to  the  plans  of  his  ip^ster,  in  the  feelings  of  entbuaiasm  aud 
loyal  attachments  which  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid  univf^s- 
sally  displayed  on  the  public  entrance  of  their  new  sovereign. 
Perceiving  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  succeed  in  bis 
schemes  on  the  weakness  and  timidity  of  Ferdinao'd  wi}ite 
he  remained  in  his  capital,  and  that  it  miglit  be  dartgecous  to 
have  recourse  to  violent  measures,  be  made  use  of  every  effiavt ' 
to  remove  him  from  Madrid.  He  assured  his  majesty  that 
by  proceeding  to  meet  Bonaparte,  whom  he  represented  as 
Jbaving  already  entered  Spain,  he  would  h>  please  and  cot^ 
iCiliate  the  emperor,  that  00  future  difficult  ies  or  obstacles 
would  arise  to  the  recognitioi>  of  his  title^  As  it  foraged  pavt 
of  Murat's  plan  to  draw,  all  the  royal  femily  from  Madrid,  and 
place  tbem  in  the  power  of  his  master,  and  as  be  despaired 
of  beijag  able  in  tbe  first  instance,  to  succeed,  with  Ferdtnaodi 
he  directed  his  efforts  more  openly  and  particularly^  to  induoe 
ike  infant  Don  Carlos  to  set  off  in  order  to  welcome  Boqik 
parte.  Having  effected  tbi8»  be  applied  himself  to  wprk  op 
tbe  feara  of  Ferdinand  J  but  the  king  was  not  so  easily  dtt 
ceived  or  terrified.  Ce vallos  strongly  advised  him  AOt  to  laaii^ 
4be  capital^  till  he  was  certain  that  Bonaparte  w^  already  in 
Spain,  and  within  a  slK^it  distance  of  Madrid.  Tbi»  advkls 
would  probably  have  prevailed,  and  ultimately  decided  Ibe 
jcondttct  of  Feidinaod,  had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of  Go* 
mural  Savary,  who^  in  hi$  capacity  of  envoy  ffob)  tbe  emperor^ 
^maodedan  aodieoee. 

Sevary  assured  Ferdinand  that  Bonaparte's  arrival  might 
^  homly  eiipected>  and  that  nothing  eoatld  be  moes  fia^ri^ 
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to  him  tbaid  th^  king's  leaving  the  capita!  to  meet  him.  Fer- 
•dinand  at  last  yielded  to  his  repeated  solicitations,  and  ^et  oflf 
with  General  Savary  to  Bargos.  When  they  arri\^ed  at  this 
plaice  the  emperot*  was  not  there :  General  Savary  ag:ain  had 
recourse  to  falsehoods,  and  assured  the  king  that  by  proceed- 
ing to  Vittoria  he  would  find  his  master.  Ferdinand  went 
on,  but  at  Vittoria  he  was  left  by  General  Savary,  who  was 
doubtful  of  enticing  him  further.  Here,  while  surrounded  by 
French  troops,  he  received  a  letter  from  Bonaparte,  to  im- 
press him  in  a  strong  and  alarming  manner  with  the  idea  of 
how  completely  he  was  in  his  power.  General  Savary,  who 
had  returned,  aided  in  giving  effect  to  this  letter.  It  would 
indeed  be  tedious  and  disgusting  to  record  all  the  falsehoods 
of  this  worthy  servant  of  Bonaparte  :  he  knew  too  well  the 
power  he  had  over  the  king  to  relax  his  efforts,  and  after  much 
hesitation  he  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  quit  the  Spa-^ 
nish  territories.  Ferdinand  had  no  sooner  entered  France 
than  he  perceived  too  plainly  that  his  authority  was  departed 
from  him :  it  was  no  longer  thoojght  necessary  to  preserve 
even  the  appearance  of  respect,  or  to  treat  him  as  the  ally  of 
the  French  emperor.  No  one  came  to  receive  him.  He  was 
itruck  with  this  want  of  attention :  his  alarm  and  apprehen-* 
<8ioo  returned,  add  these  were  greatly  increased  by  the  repre- 
sentations made  to  him  by  the  Spanish  grandees  who  came 
back  fromBayonne,  whither  they  had  been  sent  to  concipH- 
tment  the  emperor.  But  now  no  choice  was  left  him ;  he 
wns  obliged  to  proceed.  When  he  arrived  at  Bayonne,  he 
was  received  by  the  Prince  of  Neufchatel  and  Duroc,  and 
^conducted  to  a  place  by  no  means  suitable  to  his  rahk  or  to 
his  character  as  the  ally  of  Bonaparte.  He  was  not  per- 
mitted to  remain  long  in  doubt  of  the  intentions  of  the  em- 
peror, or  of  his  own  fiEite.  In  choosing  the  time  for  communi. 
eating  them,  we  plainly  perceive  the  policy  as  well  as  the 
unfeelingoess  of  Bonaparte's  mind.  Ferdinand  dined  with 
bim  :  during  this  interview  nothing  particular  passed.  He 
jras  received  and  treated  as  the  friend  and  ally  of  bis  bostf 
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but  no  soooer  hid  be  returned  to  his  residence,  than  Savary 
waited  on  hinii  and  declared  the  irrevocable  determination, 
that  the  Bourbon  dynasty  stould  no  longer  reign  in  Spain ; 
and  that  it  should  be  ancceeded  by  the  family  of  Bonaparte. 
This  determination  was  acoompaoied  by  a  requisition,  that 
Ferdinand  should,  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  all  his  fa^- 
roily,  renounce  the  crown  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  in  favour 
of  the  emperor  of  the  French. 

Ferdinand,  however,  absolutely  refused  to  comply  with  this 
mandate  of  Bonaparte;  .and  while  the  minister  of  each  so- 
vereign was  discussing  the  subject,  Bonaparte,  who  overheard 
every  thing  that  passed,  rushed  into  the  cabinet,  when  be  in* 
salted  the  Spanish  minister  in  the  most  gross  and  violent  lan* 
guage,  and  concluded  by  telling.him  in  a  peremptory  tone, 
that  the  interest  of  Spain  demanded  the  expubion  of  the 
Bourbon  family.  Finding  that  Ferdinand  continued  firmer 
than  he  had  expected,  he  ordered  the  junta  at  Madrid  to  send 
the  Prince  of  Peace  to  Bayonne.  The  favourite  was  accord- 
ingly liberated,  and  was  followed  to  France  by  the  royal  pa- 
sems.  But  before  their  arrival,  Bonaparte  informed  Ferdir 
nand,  that  he  had  only  to  choose  between  cession  and  death  1 
His  .situation  was  now  rendered  highly  embarrassing  and  ies^ 
perate,  while  his  father,  in  the  presence  of  Bonaparte,  in^^ 
suited  hioi  with  epithets  the  tnost  gross  and  humiliating* 
Thus  civcumstanoed,  Ferdinand  agreed  to  sign  the  renuncia- 
tion. 'HavAngiobtai^ed  this;  grand  objieet  by  gross  dejceit  and 
0|>ea  violence,  b^  sent  the  whole  royal  family  into  the  iote- 
rior  of  France.  But  finding  a  strong  sentiment  prevailing  icj 
SiiMMf^.in.  favour  of  Ferdinand  VIL  he.  djevi^ed.  an  .expedient 
which  migl^t  serve  to. blast  his  hopfes  of  ever. deigning  ov/t*r 
the  Spanish  peqple.  Hc^ipubUsbisd  a  declaration^  or  a  pr^f 
tepded'de^h^atipB,  Diade>.by  the  queen  at  Baypune,  coor 
fessing.her  .o^  inibmy,  9nd  anpouocing  to  the  people. 4^ 
Spain,  Xh^i  the  Pn^nce  of  A^liurias  was  not  Ijhe.son  of  her  k^jOr 
baad'theirJiiwfMl  king,;  but  thftt  he  yras  begotten  in  adultj^ry; 
This  base  expedient  must  have  been  resorted  to,  for  the  pur- 
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pote  oT  coaoternting  tbe  \fft^9tiiag  waMiitmM  ki  bofom  of 
Ferdinand. 

.  Thus  had  Bonaparte  eiiected  the  traBsfereoce  of  the  Spa- 
nish nation  from  the  Bourbon  dynasty  to  his  own  faintly,  as 
fir  as  that  transference  could  be  effected  by  the  fonnal;  re- 
nanciation,  inhisfavour,  of  the  royal  family,  and  by  a  strong' 
bat  suspicions  recommendation  from  them  to  tbe  Spanish 
nation,  to  receive  their  own  sovereign,  whoever  he  sliould  be^ . 
with  feelings  of  submission  and  obedience.    Abounding  as 
the  annals  of  mankind  are,  especiaUy  in  these  latter  uiqift- 
lalleled  and  portentous  times,  in  examples  of  treachery,  per- 
fidy, and  violence,  it  would  be  diflUcult  to  point  out  one 
deed,  which,  in  every  part  of  its  performance^  in  its  own  na*- 
tore,  or  in  tbe  character  of  the  means  by  which  it  was  car- 
lied  HHo  exeoulion,  bore  such  strong  and  infamous  oMirka  of 
villainy.    Had  not  the  indignation  and  abhorrenoe  of  Euvope 
been  almost  worn  out,  by  what  it  had  wttnesaed  and  fc3t  for 
the  preceding  20  years,  the  occurrences  of  Bayonne  would  have 
created  more  astonbb&ient  and  detestation  than  tk^  aotually 
did.    But  that  action,  which  at  any  former  period  would  have 
marked  the  age  in  which  it  had  been  perfovmed,  as  pre-emi- 
nent in  deceit  and  outrage ;  occuring  after  a  regular  aeries 
of  deeds  similar  in  nature,  though  left  far  behind  in  the  degpre« 
of  their  guik ;  by  no  means  is  regarded  with  tbe  abborredoa 
which  it  ought  to  excite.    Poaterity,  happily  reenvaved  fmrm 
that  caliousnesft  to  wickedness  which  marks  tbe  present  ^ngef 
vrill  give  to  tbe  deed  we  have  just  reoorded  its  just  tribntt^  ^of 
Indignatbn. 

That  Munit  fnight  acoustom  the  people  of  Madrid  toa  tame 
submission,  he  demanded  tbe  sword,  which  FVaneisLiSog  of 
Frahde  surrendered  in  the  lamous  battle  ef  Pkvia,  Und  wfafeli 
was  carried  to  bis  lodgings  whh  great  pomp.  PuUie  novice 
Was  next  gi^en,  that  the  French  sotdiers  were  tn  want  of  great 
cdats,  which  the  police  was  ordered  to  eoHeetfrotti  the  itllMi^ 
bitatita.    Shortfy  after  the  tkikt  ^  B^  waa  ^leet«^  pre^ 
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deftta£dMljl«M4u    this  4riiW9b<  of  Muf at's  urt  was  adopted 
i&.  comaqiJieBqe  q(  the  disturbances  of  the  second  of  M^Jf • 
.  *it  is  difficult,  to  ascertain  the  i|i^edtate  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbi^ace^  th^  yarticub^rsy  or  the  number  of  people  that  fell 
ID  coQseqiicn((|eipfi^.    TbeiohabitaiUs  of  Madrid  had  been  in 
a  atale  of  agitadw  and  alanq.  j^yer  since  the  entry  of  the 
French  troppai  apid.  tiie  djeparture  of  the.  rpyal  family.    It  is 
not  to  be' supposed  that  the  French  were  particularly  careful 
t»  abstain  from  giving  them  offence;  or  that  any  measures 
were  taken  by  M urat  to  soothe  and  keep  down  the  irritation 
of  their  nriods.    Thus  irritated,  alarmed,  and  suspicious,  their 
attention  was  roused  by  the  entrance  of  the  French  com- 
mander into  -Madrid  on  the.  second  of  May*    It  was  socm 
rumoured  that  he  had  ordered  Don  Antonio  to  set  out  inum^ 
diately.ibr.Bayoi^ne,  and  intimated,  his*  exj^ctatioo  tbMt  he 
should  be  appointed  regent  during  his  absence.    To  this  the 
infant  pbjaeied, .  nmitaiDing  that,  as  he  bad  received  the  re- 
gauciy  fsom  the  king,  his  nephew^  he  would  resign  the.  office 
into  no  other  hands ;  and  declaring  his  resolution  not  to  set 
off  for  Bayopocy  suu»  his  J9uroey  thithej  would  deprive  him 
of  the.  situation  he  held.     Murat,  upon  this  unexpected  act 
^  firmness,  ordered  a  body  of  troops,  which  he  had  a  few  days 
before  withdrawn  from  Madrid,  again  to  enter  the  capital ; 
with  the  intention,  it  is  supposed,  of  seizing  Don  Antonio,  and 
declaring  hinaself  regent.    The  inhabitants,  alarmed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  French  troops,  and  having  received  informa* 
tion  of  the  purpose  for  which  ihey  had  been  brought  hack, 
collected  in  immense  muhitudes  ;  took  possession  of  tlic  en- 
trances of  some  of  the  principal  streets,  attacked  the  French 
with  great  resolution  and  vigour ;  drove  them  before  them, 
and  obtained  possession  of  their  cannon.     With  these  they 
succeeded  in  foroing  their  enemies  out  of  the  city  with  great 
shiugluer.    Besides  this  regular  and  collected  attack  on  the 
body  of  the  French  army,  wherever  a  French  soldier  was  dis- 
covered, he  was  instantly  cut  down  or  shot,     The  great  street 
o(  Alcala,  the  Sungate,  and  the  Great  Square,  were  the  prin- 
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dpat  scenes  of  the  dticcess  add  bTtli^^t^^lllf.liiiyi&taof 
the  inhflbitams :  for  the  alarm  was  soon  givM;  ihi^Frtnth 
repaired  to  their  posts ;  and  the  ptidfiHe  wifere  oir^tpowettSbj 
diiscipline.  The  principal  ohjeet  #fth  the  French  was  ihA 
street  Alcdla:  in  it  were  collected  dpwards  of  10^000  pMif)!^. 
Against  it  and  the  neighbouring  street^  attd  squar^,  90  dU* 
(Charges  of  anillery  were  directed  with  dre^dffal  effect :  tbes^ 
were  followed  op  by  the  cavalry:  the  people  rotitied  and  dis^ 
mayed,  took  refuge  in  the  houses ;  th^  French  soldiers  fdU 
lowed,  and  put  to  d^ath  with  this  bayonet  all  they  discovered. 
Another  body  pf  the  people  pushed  forward  towards  the  ar^ 
senaly  whi^re  there  were  deposited  28  pieces  of  cfllndon,  aiid 
1 0,000  muskets;  but  they  were  intercepted,  and  diiVen  bac^, 
Iry  the  brigade  of  General  Lenfranc. 

This  ihassacre  6f  the  citizens  of  Madrid  Was  followdl  by 
ail  address  from  the  feeble  Charles,  one  from  the  central 
junta,  and  another  from  the  council  of  the  supreme  inquisi- 
tion, exhorting  the  Spanlai-ds  to  qu^  atad  unreriMligsIaVerf. 
Thus  to  atl  appearance  had  Bonaparte  complMeSy  and  rea<Hly 
sacce^ded  ii^  adcomplisfaing  his  views  Upon  Spain. 
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INSURRECTION    IN    FAVOUB    OP    FERDINAND — ESTABLISH- 
■    MENT  OF  A  SUPREME  JUNTA   AT    SEVILLE — EXERTIONS 
OF   ENGLAND    IN    DEFENCE  OF  SI'ANISH  INDEPENDENCE 
' PROCBEQINGS  OF  THE   PATRIOTS — BONAPARTE  NOMI- 
NATES   HIS   BROTHER  JOSEPH    KING — HIS   FLIGHT  FROM 

J 

MADRID — SITUATION  OF  SPAIN — BONAPARTE'S  C6NFER- 
JBNCK  AT  *  ERFURTH — ^ARRIVES  IN  SPAIN — ^DISPERSES 
THE   SPANISH   ARMIES-^CAPTURES   MADRID. 

Spaniards^  who  .atir  tlitir  cvira  iato'  in  .ibii  of  tbdr  feFouriie 
FcritBandrBnd.'^h^  tMUbtfii  piwioc^  bum  at  once  into.opea 
jod  oqfaniisedjiabaUMi. .  Aiiatulias  and  GalUeia  set  th^  glo- 
riiMisexaiiipie>iwkieh  fta»  aooo  MIowed  bf  ^r^ry  part  .i>9l:(90«* 
copied,  or  oremwed  by  tbe  troops  of  Bonaparte.  The  pfro*- 
TinceiofArnigoQiraa*  headed  by  Palafox,  a  name  afterwards 
celebrated  in. the  Spanish  leyDhitioD. 

'The  ^ivt  atcps  takeo  were  to  assemble  the  Juntas,  of  the 

proriQoea.    That  which  was  assembled  at  SevHle  dcaecvea  the 

liHMt  atttntbn  from  "the  knowledge  and  spirit  they  ^splayed 

in  the  eelebn^ed  *  Precautions/  they  addressed  to  their  coun*- 

tiymen.     This  jdnta  issued  a  dechinition  of  waragainH 

FraMc,  ^nd  ef  peace  with  Engiaod.    lodeedthe  insurrec- 

tiM  of  Ihe  Spiiitisfa  nation  neceasatily  directed  thefr  itiQughtf 

and  hopes  to- Britain,  as  the  only  qation  which  possessed  the 

pMrerof  yielding th4m  assistaocew   /One of  the&st teeasuies 

^iddpted  Iff  ihe  junta  of  •^Maturiadjwas  td  dbpaadi  two.  noble- 

itnen'tatlMi  country,  to*  rdpretentt^  our  go?emifaent,ibe  state 

of  Spafoy  and  the 'ddeniiiim}'  and  unanimoaa .'spirit  of; her 

peopllff  Marai  to;  obiate  its  cotrntana^ceaiiiisapport  in  Jtehalf 
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of  their  countrymen.  Before  the  arrival  of  these  noUemen, 
vague  and  fleeting  rumours  had  been  afloat;  but  noting  c^- 
tain  was  known,  except  that  the  usurpation  of  Booapafte  was 
detested  in  Spain^  and  that  th^  people  there  were  by  oo 
means  disposed  to  submit  quietly  to  it.  It  was  aoty  however, 
jipagiped,  and  it  was  scarcely  lioped,  that  any  very  formida- 
ble  or  general  opposition  would  be  made.  Bat  when  depu- 
ties actually  arrived  from  the  north  of  Spain,  stating  that  the 
inhabitants  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  arm  themselves  aguaat 
their  invaders,  and  that  their  confidence  in  their  own  strength 
and  i^^imate  success  was  so  strong  as  to  have  urged  them  on 
to  the  .determination  of  trying  their  power  against  the  power 
of  Bonaparte,  the  British  nation  began  seriously  to  look  for- 
ward to  this  new  and  unexpected  prospect  of  restoring  the 
continent  to  independence,  or  at  least  of  resctring  one  portion 
^f  it  from  the  grasp  of  the  conqueror.  Tbe^  cMse^^  Spain 
"Was  one  which  fortunately  unked  all  parties. 
^  The  flifierence  indeed  between  tbe  war  itl  whicti  Spato  was 
^Ixiut  to  be  engaged,  a«d  those  wars  hy^  wWch*  fiafope  bad 
suffered  since  the  beginning  of  tiie  Freneb-re^liiliofi,  imb 
xaileolated  nOt  only  to  inspive  niove  hope,  butalsolo  predooe 
a  nearer  approach  to  unanimity  iafaeatiiiient  in  i  the  British 
nation.  Bonaparte  was  about  to  be  oppos^  ndk  by  tn^uiar 
armies,  in  a  country  where  the  great  b«lk  of  tiie  peiiple^^re 
indtflfieirent  to  the  issue  of  the  conteat,  bbtby  ah  armed  Aatkm 
roused  to  resistance  and  vengeance  "by  the  rn)u^ieeaed>aiiBery 
they^had  suffered,  and  who  were  convmced  that  tbim  liberty 
"and  happiness  would  be  deeply  afledted  if  they  i  4id  mot  suc- 
ceed. The  prospect  of  sueh  a  contest  oo  longbr  peroiilied 
the  BritiA  ittiKustry  or  natiie»  to  re|^  the  Speniacdsaseae- 
'  mies.  They  had  taken  jup  arms  to  oppose  the  ooraaaoii  eoflir 
my,  and  therefore  they  were  friends  tO: Britain,  .as^^be  iwaeat 
war  with  Fiiaiioe  iSthey  had  takea)itfplarans.iii  diSfenee  of  their 
iiberties,  andi therefore  they  were  .friend^ 'to  ;Brilliiey>asf  the 
only  rensainiiig  spot  (in  Euro^  .ia  fWibicbfioeedoDiiGiQiiiid  be 
foukid.    The.  fDiofisters.  gave  •assurances  iOu  pvUiaiefi^tjlM 
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:tliiBy  mmiAMVM  WBiyiiwiilwi^  in  tb$jr  pm^  to  jtbe  Sf^ 
^fa  {iftlrkll ;  iMld. bis;. rmjftstjff  in  bU^ptjeeob  al^ the  clo^jCff 
llie  sjQM9%saD9tioiifd  lbf(r«99||»raa^  ip  »if  iiMOt,expljii^t  }^^ 

;  Tlitf^fneiidl]^  dwp^aUipn'Of  the  Brftish  cqurl  \p  Spsin  vi^ 
idMiQ  <'|)#l8r)deo|«Diid  t<k  £iHope»  Swift  sa^ipg  vessels  were  difir 
Mtcbed,  wilib  ar«w>  019|a^9 ^mkI  uit^)ligeiit  ofBcer&.  Admiral 
J'ui'vis  ppeo^  91  &i^41y.'iQt;e^*pi|rse.wirth  Don  Morla»  S^^vei)- 
Acvr  of  Gerfiz,  who  suceoede^  tlie  ^farquis  de  Solano,  who  w^ 
put  to  449th.  hy  tbe.p^»il4f)e2A>r-hisatt«K;bi|ieot  to  the  French* 
ao^  ooD^mfed  mea^«|r^g.(pc  fi|i|»^rjng  the  French  fleet,  coQr 
mtiiig  ff  five  sail-  of  th^*  Uoe  and  a  frigate,  jthen  in  Cadi^ 
harbp^n  The  Freqcb^Aft^i?  4  contest  of  thre^  days^sul;- 
jiiitlied  .iQ.the  Spanii^rd^*  P|rey|QU9  to  this  Murat  had  .d^- 
patgb^>J>9P^I  iotOvthe. south  in  or4l^r  to  save  thisflei^t 
fipo9i  i^tMird^gti:  wtlh  w^4<>^i^  was  threa^Kmed.     • 

The  IMst  ottmf  KHi9,;^,ifr8;U  ,as  the  best  disciplined  part  of 
the  Spapufth  furf9jr»  which  3paspaFte  hadperinitted  to  remaip 
ifl  $p«M».Wiv«Mrt>9li9d,:4t  ^  begimung  of  the  insurceptiosy 
ID  the  (mnilPf  St  Ro€{h|»t  before  Qibrajta^.  As  soo^  as  the 
int&UWWO^  reaohed  theo^;  th^t  theii'  country  was  in  wms 
againat  ithe  Fr^Mhi^in^siio^iCllistaoo^  tb^r  gi^p^eraly  opened^ 
IkilB^ly  coomuiAic^tion  liiuAliSir.HewDalrymple,  the  goveif* 
nor  of  iGibwdtar.  Every  fK^iK^V:  wasaftirded  t^ein  for  ouurcb* 
ing  w^boat  delays'.  aa4  i^;fhe.,best  appointed  manner,  to  tlie 
support  of  their  fellow. citis^fups.  They  stood  in  need  pf  mo- 
neyy  aod  mw^y  .was  ipgljB^y  supplied  theo»  in  the  most 
Uberal  maao^n  Th^ir  g^eral,  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  Spa-* 
aiard,.  i^id.witb.tluit  confidence  in  the  honour  of  Brjtons 
wUeh  has  always  f^;/DU|iped:d/9ep)y  ^^dii^tbe  breast  of  his 
eouotryooo,  notwithstanding  the  unwilliqg  warfare  to  whiqh 
tfaeylyidt  b^n  comfielled  by  the  iotrynues.and  influence  pf 
FfSBeer4ft^^  ^^^  ^ims  of  St.  Roche,  and  trusted  to  the  icar- 
risopap^rGibraliar.oQl  taki^  apy  advantage jof  his  absence. 
Haifi9g.}bee^  ;nril^forq^.  by,  .mcpi^idenkble  body  of  trocfis, 
*JNpfUEb(T<>V«r  fRopn  .C^ta^  be^upd  l^ipscjf  atlbefaeadof  a 
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fennidable  army ;  but  it  wts  lidt  idMe  oft  tiieir  fiwMb«rs<HM 
life  depcdded  for  ^stecess  ill  tb^  Se^of  battle.  -  H6'#a#  «off- 
^Vineed,  fronn  what  be  witnessed  and^ieard^  that  lii^aervieafoli 
which  he  was  about  to  lead  his  army,  was  reemmumidMl  to 
ihkir  zeal  and  edthQriasin  by  th^  ttiost  po>w«trftil'attd''id8pi^ 
rittng  motives.  They  were  about  to  ifmtth  and 'fight,  Mt 
merely  beeause  the  general  tbey^iiMt^  boMd  to^obi^y  iiMiHNi 
~hb  orders  to  that  effect ;  they  looked  forward  4o  ihe  servioie 
in  Which  they  were  goitig  Wbe^ngii^j^d;  as  peouttarlf  theilr 
own;  That  cotthtry  which  ga vie 4h^Ai<  birth,  and  with  ttrhicb 
were  dissociated  all  their  pleasures  and  hopes,  catled*  for  their 
lU8isianbe;-^heir  relations  and  Oiends  were  eifh^  already 
in  arms,  or  were  exposed  to  the  iii^ultEl  and  tyranny  of  ^thesoU 
ditersof  Bonaparte.  -  Thus  eireumstanced,  and  with  Iheseloi- 
^pressions  and  feentigs,  it  is  tk^  to  bi^wonderedlf  they  aimoilt 
anticipated  the  commands  of  th^r  general.  C&istanos  ^ad- 
tfonKngly  found  himself  it  the  head  of  an  arttiy^  wbieh  pro- 
tirised  to  accomplirii  Whatever  eoald  reaioiab^  be  expe^ed 
from  men  animated  whh  the  love^frtheir  country,  afod  n^hii 
determination  to  assist  or  avenge  ibeirfellew  ekizensi 

But  on  many  accouots  it  wi^  nicessary  that  the  operations 
xA  such  an  army  should  be  condukivd  with  peculiar  ^kitl  and 
caution.  Thie  junta  of  Seville  had  recORittiiended,  tri  their 
precautions,  a  steady  and  uniform  adherence  to  prudence; 
and  pointed  oiif  the  advanmgeii  that  would  result  froMi  oppo^ 
sing  the  aroi^  rather  by  a  contffiued  and  unceasing  system  of 
petty  and  harassing  attacks,  and  the  cutting  off  his  stippliei 
and  reinforcements,  than  by  an  open  add  generalengagemeot. 
Several  considerations  pointed  out  to  CastanostbV  propriety 
of  following  up  this  system  during  the  whole  of  the  service  in 
which  he  was  abecit  to  enjp^.  In  the  first  <place,  the  army 
of  Dupont  was  in  such  a  sitoatbh,  so  completdy  cutofflrom 
receiving  any  reinforcemefnts,  ^o  entirely  surfOoMM  cith^ 
by  bodies  of  armed  peasantry,  xrr  b^  defiles  among'  #hic1i  lie 
'durst  not  commit  himself  ;-Mitiat  there  Was  KHl^  tit  ncibbance 
that  he  could  if Itiiitately  esc^ie,  ^n' ti^Ougfa  do  dhfe^t 
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flIltaddv'VieMi  nEuie  opaD^him ^  ikor  could  ft  be  'expeclcd  thai 
lie  weirid  be  able  to  bold  out  loBfb  His  »iippUes.oFpro?ttkHi 
wett  kocMrB'to  be  tery  imideqmte  to  tbe  maiotenflBce  el  bit 
anny  ^->^Cb^  pfeioagtiy  find  finoov  bhu  on  every  aUe,  lo  thet  be 
in/M  be  o0^pUled  t»  employ  faae  beranecl  •dldiefs'to  eoUeet 
tbetr  daily  feed,  evcw  at  tlfe  very  tine  when  tbeir  servieci 
mifdtkt  be  irantiiig  to  lefiet  tbe  attack  of  tbe  eaeiny.  If  tbe 
ehiittioD  of  Dupjont'e  army  enfoirced  on  tbe  bAoA  at  CaMmos 
the  propriety  of  a  emriou^  and  prolonged  mode  of  warfim^ 

'  the  stale  of  bis  own  tboo^  pointed  it  odt  no  less  clearly. 

Aftef  a6«enil  petty  and  pirtial  actjoos^  in  whidh  tbe  FVeeeh 
mwe  uhifonniy  worsted,  a  severe  aetion  took  place  between 
GcoMil  Ridiog  and  Dupbet,  in  which  the  Sptniards  evinced 
great  gallantry,  and  defeated  tbe  enemy  at  every  point.  *  in 
eoDse^ueece  of  tbia  event  Oenend  Dnpoht  oierM  to  capita* 
laie  I  bat  dvring  tbe  aos^nsian  at  hostilities  General  W^del 
arrived  wMi  SOdOtaehj  with  whom  he  attacked  tbe  Spanianls. 
Tbia  ideodttlobtf  bebairtolir  was  discbiimed  by  General  Di»- 
pont,  who  Immediate^  ordcied  htm  to  retire. 

The  whole  of  the  Freaich  army,  cottiprising  tbe  ^vision  of 
Wedel,'  as  Well  as  the  division  of  Dupont,  were  to  deliver  op 
Iheir  arms,  till  iheii^  arrival  at  Cadiz,  where  they  were  to  be 
embevked  lind  seat  to  Rochefort.  Thus  it  would  appear  that 
the  treaoheroas  attack  of  Wedel,  daring  tbe  suspension  of 
faosdlHies,'  bad  been  th<i  caose  of  his  division  being  incloded 
in  the  capituiafion :  since  it  is  highly  probable,  if  be  had  kept 
his  former  positioo,  and  not  interfered,  a  seperate  capitnla* 
tioni,  preceded  perhap  by  some  delay  ot  by  a  separate  attack, 
wcmM  have  been  necessary.    Tbe  French  fiorces,  by  theoA* 

'  ctal  veCarns,  wasfoand'tohaveooosisted,  before  the  battle  of 
Bayten,  of  14,000  men }  of  these  nearly  8000  were  killed  and 
wounded.  Tbe  Spanish  erbiy  consisted  of  IS^OOO  men,  one 
half  of  whom  were  peiksantry :  thefa'  Uiss  amoanted  to  about 
12M  in  kfMed  and  wounded. ' 

The  cause  of  the  patriots  in  other  parts  of  Spain  proceeded 
in  an  equally  favourable  and  successful  manner.    Tbe  prio- 
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dpal  arinies  which  thej  hadfoimed)  were  pkced^mder  the 
oooifnand  of  generals  distingiibhed  for  their,  bmveiy,  ^asti  their 
seakMis  and  unquestioDable  altachmeot  to  tfae.caiMe.xif  thttr 
cDuntry.  The  def^oae  of  Arcagon  :wa8  eomraittediK^  Ralafox, 
whose  bold  aodanimatiog  condoctihaB.already  b«cii  tiotiffed, 
Saragossa,  thei  principal  city  •f  Aicragoii,  wa^.ooDsidered  bj 
the  French  as  a  place  of  so  mucbiiaportaiieey  that  they' ibade 
lepeated  attacks  iifion  it  with  all  the  fofces  they  oould  spare« 
jund  in  a  maaner  at  once  the  most  deteoniped  and  ferocioua. 
But.Palafox  reaisted,  and  deleted  aU:  their  attacka.  The* 
people  of  Valencia  also  drove  off  the  French  army  sent.agapost 
them  with  great  slaughter*  The  patriot  army  undef  Caesta 
/was  defeated  in  the  north,  but  Blake  covered  the  retfeeatin  a 
masterly  manner* 

The  conduct  and  occupation  of  Bonaparte,  at  a  time  when 
defeat  was  every  where  the  fete  of  hb  armies  in  Spaini  aqd  ( 
when  to  all  appeslrance  the  fruit  of  his  ikiplicity.and  insolence 
towards  the  royAl  family  was  about ito  be  snatched  cwipletely 
and  for  ever  out  of  his  gra^»  wais  unexpected  atod  singular. 
No  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  when  he  had  withdrawn 
the  royal  bmiiy  from  Spain,  and  .secured  his  tnsj^ps  in  the 
possessbn  of  the  capital  and  the  principal  fertre^se^,  he:  bad 
regarded  the  object  of  his  ambition  Iib  aeourely  01^  p«riaa- 
nently  attained.  It  is  probable,  also^  that  the  first  .iatalU- 
gence  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Spaniards  wool^  ettb^  b|e 
partially  concealed  from  him,— -or  if  he  were  miide^aequalnMl 
with  it,  as  it  actually  appeared  tahis  agents,  that  bejieganied 
it  as  by  no  nseans  of  a  nature  sufficiently  decided  and  g<;neial 
to  require  his  deliberation  or  to  disturb  his  plana.  But  Uiat  be 
slioold  continue  unmoved,  and  apparently  regardless  of  the 
successive  defeats  his  armies  sustained,  cannot  easily  be  ac- 
counted for,  Jn  Any  manner oonsislerit. with  his,%novvatcbafac- 
ter  and  disposition.  And  yet.  while  the  troop^Spaio  were 
every  where  successful,  and  were  preparifig  theopsalves  for 
new  victories,— while  the  insurrection  was  rapidly  spreading 
and  organising  itself  in  every  ptovince,-**Bonaparte  ren^oed 
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at  ^ayonae^  directing  or  repeiying  the  restilt  of  the  deUbei;a<- 
tioDs  of  the  junta  which  he  bad  called,  and  drawing  up  a 
constitution  for  a  people  who  were  by  no  means  disposed  to 
accept  it,  and  upon  whom  it  did  not  appear  probable  h^ 
would  be  able  to  force  it3  acceptance. 
In  the  address  to  the  Spanish  nation^  which  Bonaparte 

s  published  immediately  after  the  abdication  of  Cliarles  and 
Ferdinand,  he  informed  them  that  be  did  not  mean  to  reign 
aver  them^  but  that  be  would  give  them  a  sovereign  every 
way  resembling  himself.  No  doubt  was  entertained,  tliat 
the  throne  was  intended  tor  one  of  his  brothers,  though,  if 
Gonjectiire  ^d  fixed  upon  the  pex$on  from  Bonaparte's  de- 
scription oS  him,  not  one  of  them  would  have  been  considered 
as  the  destioed  sovereign.  When,  howeveri  Joseph  bade  fare- 
.w;eU  to  his  good  subjects  of  Naples,  though  at  the  same  time 
be  assured  theqi  it  was  for  a  short  time,  and  that  he  would 
never  desert,  tb^imj  the  person  to  whom  Bonaparte  alluded 
could  no  longer  be  doubted*  In  the  beginning  of  June,  Jo- 
seph arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Bayonne,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  a  dqwtation  from  the  grandees  of  Spain,  and  a 
.council  from  C^tile,  with  the  most  fulsome  and  abject  ad- 
dresses. To  what  mortifying  and  indignant  feelings  does  the 
thought  give  rise,  that  at  the  very  time  when  the  people  of 
Spain  had  rises,  as  if  animated  with  one  ^oul,  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  the  usurper,  and  bad  forsaken  their  habitations  and  fa- 

.  milies  to:fight  in  defence  of  their  country's  independence,  the 
Jevec3  qf  the  usurper  were  crowded  with  the  grandees  of 
Spain,  obsequious  to  his  will,  and  eagerly  pressing  forward  to 
(^tain  his  favour  1 

In  the  aecoi^it  of  the  conferences  between  Joseph  Bona- 
^parte  apd  tt^e  diffiexent  deputations  that  were  prei^ented  to 
himy  his  speech  to  the  deputies  of  t^e  Inquisition  is  deserving 
of  partieoWr  notice;  he  told  them  that  he  considered  th^ 
.worship  of  God  as  the  basis  of  all  morality,  and  of  general 
prQspcsrity }  tkai  otA^  countries  allowed  qf  different  forzas 
.fff  r^giR>h  ,bH(  J^h9^  H  9^siie^ed  it  .€ts  thp:  felifdty  of 

3  I 
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Spain,  thai  she  had  but  one,  and  that  the  true  one  !  The 
defenders  or  admirers  of  Bonaparte's  conduct-— for  be  still 
has  his  defenders  and  admirers,— constantly  and  triamphantly 
held  forth  the  wisdoni  and  liberality  of  his  principles  and  con-  - 
duct  with  respect  to  religion,  as  a  feature  in  his  character 
that  favourably  distinguishes  him  from  other  conquerors :  and 
we  are  told  by  these  his  admirers,  that  the  intolerant  and  per- 
secuting spirit  of  the  Spanish  catholic  religion  would  un- 
doubtedly be  among  the  very  first  objects  of  his  destruction : 
and  yet  his  brother,  tutored  no  doubt  by  Napoleon,  praises 
and  professes  to  admire  tba(t  spirit. 

It  is  not  consistent  with  our  limits,  oor  would  it,  we  appre- 
hend, be  interesting  to  our  readers,  to  enter  into  the  detail  of 
the  proceedings  at  Bayonne.  The  two  grand  objects  for 
which  the  junta  was  assembled  there,— the  formal  introdoe* 
tion^^of  Joseph  as  the  king  of  Spain,  and  their  acceptance  of 
'  the  new  constitution  provided  for  them  by  the  wisdom  and 
liberality  of  Napoleon,  were  soon  settled.  This  constitution 
presents  no  remarkable  or  unexpected  clause,  except  that 
which  regards  the  liberty  of  the  press;  this,  certainly,  as 
looming  from  Bonaparte^  must  be  viewed  as  singular  and  un- 
expected. By  this  clause,  it  is  settled  tliat  the  freedom  of  the 
press  shall  be  regulated  two  years  after  the  present  constitu- 
tional statute  shajj  have  been  in  operation.  The  cortes  shall 
pass  a  law  respecting  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

As  sooQ  as  the  new  constitution  had  undergone  the  form  of 
having  been  examined  and  animadverted  upon  by  the  differ- 
ent members  of  the  junta,  Joseph,  accompanied  by  bis  prin- 
cipal niinisters,  among  whom  were  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished names  in  Spain,  set  out  for  the  capital  of  bb  nncon- 
quered  kingdom;  Murat,  under  the  pretext  of  bad  health, 
having  previously  quitted  it,  and  arrived  at- Bayonne.  Under 
the  protection  of  10,000  men,  Joseph  arrived  safe  at  Madrid, 
where  he  was  crowned  amidst  the  gloom  and  hatred  of  the  in- 
habitants. His  reign,  however,  was  destined  to  be  of  very 
$hort  duration*    On  the  ipery  day  that  he  entered  the  ctpitai 
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Dapont  somtidered  himself  and  bis  amy  pris(»ers  to  Casta'- 
no8.    As  sooo  as  this  oews  reached  Madrid,  Joseph  and  his 
court  thought  it  expedient  to  fly  in  the  most  precipitate  anl 
disgraceful' manner.    AH  the  regalia  and  plate  belonging  lo 
the  crown  were  carried  off;  and  he,  who  had  entered  Madrid, 
accompanied  by  10,000  troops,  in  the  expectation  of  fixing 
hk  abode  in  the  pharacter  of  a  sovereign,  found  himself  com- 
pelled in  the  space  of  one  week  to  seek  his  safety  in  flight. 
No  time,  indeed,  was  to  be  lost :  the  army  of  Castanos,  after 
having  defeated  Dupont,  was  marching  with  rapid  and  uo^ 
opposed  steps  towards  the  capital.    Bessieres,  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  his  troops,  had  given  up  his  intention  of  proceeding 
towards  Portugal,  and  was  measuring  his  steps  back  to  the 
frontiers.    The  army  of  Blake,  thus  set  free  from  watching  or 
opposing  that  of  Bessieres,  might  intercept  the  royal  fugitive, 
if  he  did  not  speedily  depart  from  Madrid.    In  this  situation, 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  on  the  27th  of  July,  found  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  quitting  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  of 
poshing  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  towards  Burgos. 

As  soon  as  Joseph  Bonaparte  bad  evacuated  Madrid,  the 
'servile  council  of  Castile  published  an  apology  for  their  con* 
duct,  and  pretended  now  to  be  good  patriots.  The  junta  of 
Seville  shortly  after  yielded  up  its  functions,  and  in  an  excel* 
lent  manifesto  recommended  the  formation  of  a  supreme  go* 
vemment,  which  was  assembled  and  installed  at  Aranjue^  on 
the  24th  of  September.  A  military  Junta  was  also  formed  to 
organize  and  direct  the  armies.  In  the  mean  time  Joaeph 
Bonapdrte  took  a  position  behind  the  Ebro  with  a1>out  40,000 
men.  The  Spaniards  were  about  100,0P0  strong ;  but  th^ 
French  were  so  admirably  posted  as  to  defy  all  their  force  and 
manceuvres.  This  damped  the  hopes  of  those  who  expected 
that  the  French  would  be  driven  behind  the  barriers  which 
nature  had  raised  to  protect  them  before  Bonaparte  could  ar-* 
rive  to  assist  them.  Indeed  the  Spaniards  suffered  several 
weeks  to  elapse  in  a  state  of  the  most  unaccountable  and  fatal 
inactivity. 
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'  Tfcb  alarth^n^  state  of  inmstsvity  does  not  appear  to  have 
excited  dpfireheosbn  io  Spftin ;  for  when  Sir  Arthur  WeHes- 
lej  arrived  off  the  coast  .with  a  strong  fnilitaty  force  to  co- 
Operate  with  the  patriots,  they  refused  his  asststance,  in  gob- 
ii<lence  of  tht*ir  oWn  strength,  and  requested  hifia  to  proceed 
against  Junot  at  Lisbon.  At  this  tinie  the  Spanfeh  troops, 
whom  Boftaparte  had  shut  up  in  Denmark,  were  rescued  by 
kn  English  fleet,  and  tlie  whole,  amountiog  to  8000  men,  after 
•being  supplietl  with  every  necessary  in  Englahd,  were  con- 
veyed to  Spain,  'fhe  preparations  of  Bonaparte,  howeveis 
induced  the  Spaniards  to  request  the  assistance  of  Koglish 
troops ;  and  in  consequence  Sir  David  Baird  and  Sir  John 
Moore  were  ordered  to  co-operate  with  them.  Bonaparte 
liavtng  at  this  time  returned  from  Paris  to  Bayonne,  assem- 
bled his  senate,  and  declared  his-  reasons  for  invading 
Spain,  and  the  necessity  of  raising  an  araoy  of  200^000  Inen. 
But  it  was  to  his  troops,  assembled  at  the  periodical  parade 
oti  the  Carousel,  that  Bonaparte  expressed  his  wishes  and 
opened  out  his  plans,  in  the  most  violent  and  outrageous 
manner.  Having  ordered  them  to  be  formed  into  close  co- 
lumus,  and  the  officers,  being  assembled,  he  told  them,  that 
after  having  triumphed  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Vistula,  and  passed  through  Germany  by  forced  marches,  he 
should,  without  allowing  them  a  moment's  rest,  order  them 
to  march  through  France.  He  had  occasion  for  their  imme- 
diate service.  The  hideous  presence  of  the  leopard  of  Eng- 
land contaminated  the  peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  It 
Was  incumbent  on  them  to  drive  him  with  distaiay  and  destruc- 
tion from  the  continent.  The  pilhrs  of  Hercules  must  wk* 
ness  their  conquerhig  and  avenging  prowess.  From  it'would 
result  a  prosperous  and  durable  peace, — and  the  consequent 
prosperity  of  France.  These  were  the  objects  the  nearest  his 
heatt ;  the  wish  to  obtain  them  alone  induced  him  to  call  for 
their  exertions.  What  they  had  already  performed  placed 
tfaem-^on  a  level  with  the  Roman  legions :  what  remained, 
be  had  no  doubt  they  would  perform  with  as  much  cheer- 
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AAhms,  pnnDptitade  and  success,  which  would,  if  pots&Ie, 
Mig«i«nt  Ihcir  glory,  secure  the  happiness  of  their  countrf, 
and  inpriDt  its  remembranoe  deeply  •and  pertnanently  on  Ibb 
lieart. 

Soon  after /he  had  thus  fflrraoged  his  military  c^ralioiis,  he 
iet  out*  ftom  Paris,  in  ofder  to  meet  the  Emperor  of  Russia  at 
Erfortb.  This  coaferenoe  had  been  anoounoed  some  time 
before ;  bat  k  was  hoped  that  a  remembranoe  of  what  was 
due  to  his  own  honour,  if  not  to  bis  own  dignity  and  safety 
joined  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  measure  among  bis  subjeettf, 
would  have  prevented  the  emperor  Alexander  from  actoallfr 
proceeding  to  it.  When  it  did  take  place,  some  flight  ex*- 
|iecfation  was  entertained  that  the  remonstrances  of  Alexan*^ 
der  would  induce  Bonaparte  to  forego  bis  attempts  upon 
Spain.  But  unfortunately  for  the  repose  of  Europe,  tbis  mo» 
l&arch  had  then  given  himself  up  completely  and  without  re- 
serve to  the  views  and  interests  of  Napoleon.  What  were  the 
most  inaterial  objects  which  induced  Bonaparte  to  hold  this 
conference,  it  is  impossible  absolutely  to  ascertain.  He  an* 
Muticed  in  a  letter  which  be  wrote  to  the  prince  primate, 
dbring  his  journey  to  Erfurtb,  that  be  was  going  to  give 
peace  to  Europe  !  What  meaning  can  be  attached  to  this 
phrase,  when  proceeding  from  a  man  whose  element  is  war, 
and  from  whose  unprincipled  and  aggressive  conduct  alone  all 
the  calamities  which  he  pretended  to  lament,  had  proceeded  ? 
As  Spain  was  undoubtedly  at  that  time  the  principal  object 
of  his  meditations  and  plans,  it  may  naturally  be  concluded 
that  the  conference  with  Alexander  was  intended  to  further 
that  object. 

After  the  conference  of  Erfurtb  Bonaparte  returned  to 
Paris,  when  having  arranged  his  aflkirs,  he  set  off  to  Spain. 
He  completed  tbis  journey  with  bis  usual  rapidity,  leaving  att 
his  attendants  behind,  who  were  not  so  well  mounted  as  him* 
self.  'Great  reioforcemeots  had  preceeded  him,  and  at  the 
end  of  Oetober  he  established  his  bead-quarters  at  Vlttoria.  * 
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About  the  beginning  of  November  the  Spanish  anndai 
made  some  judieious  movements,  and  Bonaparte  at  the  same 
time  prepared  to  execute  a  grand  manceuvre,  which  was  to 
interpose  his  whole  force  between  the  armies  of  Spain,  and^ 
If  possible^  to  break  in  pieces  the  army  of  Blake.  Within  the 
abort  space  of  a  fortnight  General  Blake  was  engaged  eight 
times»  nor  did  Bonaparte  quit  the  attack,  or  give  up  the  pur^ 
wit  nntil  his  object  was  completely  fulfilled.  Bonaparte  had 
also  sent  a  strong  division  of  his  army  against  the  troops  of  £9- 
tramadura,  which,  after  thirteen  hours  hard  fighting,  was  com* 
pletely  defeated.  The  capture  of  Burgos'^foUowed,  where  the 
emperor  established  his  head-quarters.  He  now  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  directed  his  efforts  against  the  forces  under 
Castanos  on  the  £bro.  At  Tudela  a  battle  todk  place.  The 
Spaniards  fought  with  great  coolness  and  fortitude^  and  the 
Prench  were  repulsed  at  every  point.  But  Castanos  had 
chosen  a  bad  position,  which  was  commanded  by  heights  he 
had  neglected  to  occupy.  The  French  perceived  and  pro* 
fited  by  this  error;  the  Spanish  army  was  outflanked  and 
completely  broken.  Thus  within  three  weeks  Bonaparte 
succeeded  in  defeating  the  three  grand  armies  of  Spain; 
while  the  British  forces,  consisting  of  near  40,Q00  highly  dis* 
ciplined  troops,  were  too  distant  to  be  any  check  upon  the 
progress  of  Bonaparte. 

The  continued  and  unchecked  successes  of  the  French, 
and  their  consequent  approach  to  the  capital,  at  last  alarmed 
the  supreme  junta,  and  induced  thebi  to  address  a  proclama- 
tion of  an  encouraging  nature  to  the  Spaniards.  Intelligence, 
or  rather  a  rumour,  had  reached  Madrid,  that  the  enemy  had 
advanced  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Somosierra,  one  of  the 
strong  posts  which  defends  the  capital  to  the  north.  It  wat 
to  support  and  animate  the  people  under  the  natural  impres- 
sion of  this  alarming  information,  that  the  Supreme  junta  ad- 
dressed them.  la  this  address  they  assured  the  Spaniards^ 
that  their  unremitted  and  anxious  attention  had  been  directed 
to  the  means  of  driving  back  and  destroying  those  armies^ 
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wbo^  with  coDtinued  temerity,  had  advanced  to  the  neigli- 
bourhocd  of  Somosierra.  This  circumstance,  though  un- 
doubtedly alarming,  ought  not  to  excite  despondencyi  or 
create  confusion.  The  artifices  of  Bonaparte  were  conspU* 
cuous  even  in  the  rumours  which  were  circulated  with  so 
much  ^are  and  eagerness  in  the  capital ;  his  agents  were 
employed  in  spreading  these  rumours ;  and  in  order  to  alarm 
the  well-disposed  but  timid  part  of  the  inhabitants,  they  had 
greatly  exaggerated  the  numben  of  the  enemy.  The  junta 
bad  taken  particular  pains  and  qare  to  learn  from  the  gene* 
rals  who  had  been  previously  sent  to  defend  the  pasiies  to 
Madrid,  the  real  number  of  the  French  troops  who  had  auda« 
cioasly  advanced  before  their  main  army ;  and  they  could 
confidently  and  safely  assure  the  people  that  they  scarcely 
amounted  to  eight  thousand. 

But  the  danger  Which  threatened  the  capital  was  great 
and  alarming ;  and  ;nuch  more  immediate  than  the  junta,  at 
the  time  when  they  issued  their  proclamation,  seem  to  have 
apprehended.  It  was,  however,  expected  and  stated  that  the. 
inhabitants  would  defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity : 
they  were  represented  as  rising  in  enthusiasm  and  determi* 
nation,  in  proportion  as  the  attack  of  the  enemy  became 
more  near  and  certain.  Vigorous  preparations  were  resolved 
to  be  made  for  the  defence  of  the  city ;  the  streets  were  bar* 
ricaded ;  and  deep  trenches  were  ordered  to  be  cut  for  the 
purpose  of  impeding  and  harassing  the  approach  of  the 
French.  Madrid  is  accessible  to  an  army  only  by  two  roads 
from  the  north ;  one  of  these  passes  through  Guadaramma, 
and  the  other  through  Somosierra :  the  natural  position  of 
the  latter  bof  uncommon  strength ;  it  is  said  that  ten  thou* 
sand  men  are  sufficient  to  maintain  possession  of  it  against 
the  most  numeroos  force  that  could  be  brought  to  act  against 
•them.  Both  these  places  were  guarded  by  strong  bodies  of 
troops ;.  and  the  natural  strength  of  their  situation  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  erection  of  works  provided  ^vith  a  numerous 
artiUery.    In  order  to  protect  the  city,  if  the  enemy,  awart  of 
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tlie  difficulties  of  the  passage  by  Guadammma  or  Somoslemiy 
should  approach  it  from  tiie  eastward,  the  town  of  Quadalax* 
'  «ca,  on  the  road,  was  fortified  in  such  a  manner  as  it  was  ex- 
'  pected  would  efiectualiy  secure  it  from  being  carried  by  a 
coup-domain.  The  defence  of  Madrid  iuelf,  and  the  pre- 
parations and  works  neoessajy  to  impede  the  advance  of  the 
French  towards  it,  were  entrusted  to  Don  Thomas  Morla^ 
wlu)  had  already  distinguished  himself  at  Cadiz.  But  unfor- 
tunately here  also,  what  was  necessary  was  delayed  till  it  was 
400  late.  The  address  of  Morla,  calling  upon  the  inhabitaotc 
io  defend  the  city,  was  not  published  till  some  days  after  the 
defeat  of  Castanos,  when  nothing  intervened  between  the 
French  army  and  Madrid,  and  when  no  othe^  object  occupied 
the  attention  of  Bonaparte,  but  its  imn^ediate  assault  and 
capture. 

On  the  22d  of  November,  Bonaparte  removed  his  head- 
quarters from  Burgos  to  Aranda  on  the  Douro.    His  pro- 
gression in  this  direction  seemed  to  intimate  a^  intention  of 
pushing  on  immediately  towards  Madtid ;  this,  however^  he 
did  not  do  till  his  armies  had  defeated  Castanos  at  the  battle 
-of  Tudela.    Soon  after  he  learnt  the  result  of  that  battle  he 
advanced  to  the  village  of  Bozeguillas ;  and  on  the  last  day  of 
November  the  Duke  of  Bellune  appeared  at  the  fort  of  Somo- 
metra.    The  passes  of  this  mountain  were  defended  by  13,000 
men. of  the  Spanish  army  of  reserve,  who  had  taken  up  a  very 
strong  position,  being  entrenched  in  the  narrow  pass  called 
the  Puerto,  with  16  pieces  of  cannon.    This  pass  was  forced 
.by  the  enemy,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  artillery  under  General 
.Senarmoot,  and  of  a  charge  made  by  the  Polish  light  horse 
4Htder  (General  Mont}>ruB. 

'  The  day  after  Bonaparte  had  succeeded  in  forcing  this  im- 
7portafit;pass,  be  removed  bis  head-quarters  to  St.  Augustia ; 
and  on  the  2d  of  December  the  cavalry  of  the  Duke  of  Istria 
commanded  the  heights  of  Madrid.  The  oity  was  imme- 
diately sammoned.  As  the  supreme  junta  had  quitted  it  on 
iha  approacfa.Q£  thaenemy,  a  military  jaota  had  beenfonm4» 
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consisting  6t  0dn  Moria  tfie  goTcrhor,  the  captain-general  of 
Andalusia,  tbe  inspector-^fa^ral  of  artillery,  an<}  tbe  Marquis 
of  Castelar^  wlio  acted  as  president.  Sixty  thousand  men 
were  in  anna :  ct  the^e  6(k)0  were  troops  of  the  line;  the  rest 
were  peasants.  One  hundred  pieces  of  canhbhwere  planted 
for  the  defence  ct  the  city.  Every  thing  announced  enthust<» 
aistn  and  determination^  mixed  with  tumult  and  disorder,  'f  he 
summons  of  the  Duke  of  Istria  gave  birth  to  such  a  general 
and  strong  feeling  of  indignation,  that  one  of  hl^  aid^-de- 
catnp,  who  wis  the  bearer  of  it,  was  nearly  torn  to  piedes  by 
the  people ;  the  interference  of  the  troops  of  the  line  alone 
saved  his  life.  ^  The  first  summons  was  rejected.  As  the 
French  infantry  Were  still  three  leagues  from  the  dty,  Bona- 
paHe  emptoyed  the  evening,  itfter  the  rejection  of  the  sum- 
itions,  ill  reconnoitring,  and  Ibrming  the  plan  of  attack, 
which  Be  prc^xned  to  foHow,  provided  the  dty  would  not  ca- 
pitulate. Re  ordered  the  suburbs  to  be  occupied  that  night, 
md  the  Krtillery  to  be  placed  in  th^  postd  designed  for  the 
attiick. 

On  the  night  of  the  Sd,  another  summoiis  was  sent  froth 
the  I^rince  of  Neufchatel  (General  Berthier)  by  a  Spanish 
llentenant-colonel  of  artillery,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner 
at  Somosierra.  In  tbe  letter  containing  this  summons,  Ber- 
dbier  calls  upon  the  comdiandant  of  Madrid  not  to  expose  the 
dty  to  all  the  horrors  of  a  siege,  n6r  to  render  so  many  inno- 
cent and  peaceful  inhabitants  the  victims  of  war.  In  order 
that  the  commandant  might  know  the  extent  and  nature  of 
the  preparations  and  force  which  the  French  had  before  the 
city,  Berthier  informs  him  that  he  had  sent  the  summons  by 
a  Spanish  officer,  who  had  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
it.  In  reply  to  this  summons  the  Marquis  Castelar,  ctTptain- 
general  of  Castile,  requested  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  for 
the  purpose  of  consulting  the  constituted  authorities,  and  of 
ascertaining  the  dispositions  and  determination  of  the  inha- 
bitants. While  these  letters  were  passing,  the  French  were 
engaged  in  placiug  90  pieces' of  artillery  in  such  a  position 
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tha  their  fir^  ^n  m^de  a  breach  in  t^e  walk  pf  ihe  Reteiro^ 
which  was  enjte/ed  and  the  place  taken.  Thecapture  of  this 
important  and  cprntnandi^ngplacej  was  followed,  by  the  occu- 
pation of  mpst^of  the  otlie^r  sltuaiiops  in  the  inamediate  vici- 
nity of  the  capital  which  the  Spaniards  had  fortified. 

A  third  sarnmpns.was  now  sent  in^  containing  a  peremp- 
tory demand  of  Jipmediate 'Submission.  In  consequence  of 
this»^  PoQ  Morla  aud  mother  uol^leman  repaired. to  the  tent 
of  Berthier«  They  f^quested  that  the  suspensipq  of  hosti- 
lities .might  be  prolonged^  for  anQthipr  day,  in  order  that  they 
might  .endeavour  to  p£i:suade.  the  people'to  listen  .to.  the  pro- 
posal of  surrendering  the  city.  &ertbier  presented  them  to 
Bonaparte,  who  abu^d  them  both^f^nd  particularly  Morh,  io 
the  most  outrageous  and  insji^lting  manner.  He  upbraided 
him  with  his  fauehnviour  at  BousiUoD«  in  the  war  between. 
France  and  Spain,  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution; 
and  with  hia  violation  of  th^. capitulation  of  Baylen.  He 
finished  his  passionate  invective  with  a  declaration  that,  if  the 
city  did  not  surrender  by  six  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the 
Spanish  troops  should  all  be  put  to  the  .sword.  During  the 
night  most  of  the  troops  and  their  leaders  left  the  city;  and 
in  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  December  it  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  French. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  French  on  this  occasion  \b  stated 
to  have  been  very  trifling,  nor  did  the  Spaniards  suffer  eonsi- 
derably.-  llie  Reteiro  was  defended  by  one  thousand  men^ 
who  were  killed  when  it  was  taken  by  assault ;  and  this  pro- 
bably was  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  their  loss.  The  French 
bulletins  assert  that  120,000  stand  of  English  arms  were 
found  in  the  city :  that  the  number  is  exaggerated  there  can 
be  little  doubt;  but  it  is  probable  that  a  great  proportion 
of  the  arms  sent  from  England  were  deposited  at  Madrid  at 
the  time  that  city  fell  into  the  hand?  of  the  enepy* 
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CHAP.  XXXVI. 

BISAPP6lN^M']eNT  OF   BONiLFARTfi  AT   IHB  feSCAPti  OF  SIR 

ioHw  'Moore  —  hb    leaves    spain   to  *  make  war 

•  AGAlNSt'  AtrsTRIA — HIS  l^EHAVIOXTR  TO  THAT  POWMl— 
COMMENCBME$7T'9F'THl&  WAR — BOT^At>AliTB   JOlNS   hf9 

'  ARMY-^EPAtlArES  rrHB'  AtTSTRTAN  ARMIlfcS,  AND  COM* 
Fl-ETElhr  iOEFBATS  THEM  *— t!.\KES  VIESN^A-^  CROSSES 
IHB    BANirllB — RBPCTLSEO'  'AT    ASPER^ — « IS    "CRITICAL 

'  5ITUATnyK-^^-OUT-GE!9ER'ALS  THE  ARCHDCK]^  CHARLES*— 
DEFEATS  THE  AUSTRIANS  AT  WAGRAM — SIGNS  AN  AR- 
MISTICE-^CONCLUDES  A  PEACE  AT  PRESBITRO  —  RE- 
Ft^CTlONS.     •  ^ 

ONAPARTE  having  secured  the  capital  of  Spain,  titrned 
his  hopes  and  attention  to  the  capture  of  the  army  undef  Sir 
John  Moore,  who,  he  observed,- was  the  only  general  in  Spain 
worthy  to  cope  with  him.  After  employiog  every  stratagem 
he  could  invent,  in  order  to  dc^tain  and  enticethe  British  ge- 
neral to  advance  in  Spain,  he  suddenly  left  Madrid  at'  the 
head  oi  40,000  men,  while  Soult  and  Junot  w^re  on  the 
front  and  right  flank  of  the  British  army,  which  did  not  exceed 
^,000  men.  But  Sir  John  Moore  perceived  the  dangers 
with  which  he  was  surrounded  before  it  was  too  late,  and  with 
much  activity  and  skill  avoided  the  snare.  Bonaparte  pur- 
sued with  ^eat  eagerness ;  but  finding  he  cotild  not  come  up 
with  Sir  John  Moore,  he  jjave  up  the  pur^uit^  which  he  com- 
mitted to  three  of  his  hiarsirals,  witfe  ordeVs  to  efTect  the  de- 
s^ruction  of.  the  Britisli.  But  the  pursuit  coded  at  Corunna, 
in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  about  SO,o6b  Frenchmen^ 
elate  w}th  hope,  by  half  tjie  nurrtber  of  British  soldiers,  ema- 
ciated and^  feeble  by  the  'dreadful  sufferings  they  had  under* 
gone  in  their  retreat.    But  the  native  vigQur  of  Britons  sup* 
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plied  the  want  of  refreshment  and  rest.  The  ilaQghtcr  ef  the 
French  was  immense.  England  had,  however,  to  hunent  the 
fall  of  jthe  gallant  Sir  John  Moore,  and  of  many  of  bis  brave 
companions  in  arms. 

When  the  French  emperor  found  the  Britbh  army  had 
escaped,  he  conceived  that  there  was  no  othf r  object  in  $paifi 
that  required  his  presence.  He  therefore  left  the  conquest  of 
the  peninsula  to  be  completed  by  his  araiiei,  and  returned  to 
France  in  order  to  prepare  for  war  with  Austria* 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of ^Qonaparte.  tQ  ruin  the 
countries  lybicb  he  has  conquered,  and  to  ^h(fvfk  he  has 
granted  pe^ce,  by  slow  degrees.  He  never  fulfils  the  trea* 
ties  he  signs,  and  if  complaint  be  made,  it  is  answered  by 
unenac^  and  insult.  Austria  had  long  suf&red  these  insults; 
and  even  her  neutrality  during  t)ie  war  between  France  and 
the  combined  powers  of  Prussia  and  Russia,  had  excited  no 
sentiments  of  gratitude  in  the  breast  of  Bonaparte.  He  ra* 
fher  grew  more  h|iughty,  more  imperious,  and  more  iosukp 
ing  to  that  court;  with  whom  he  evidently  sought  a  quarrel, 
be  demanding  a  free  passage  fyr  his  troops  through  Austria 
into  Turlcey,  which  he  had  determined  to  conquer,  and  by 
tacludipg  the  Austrian  amb^sador  from  his  secret  qopference 
with  Ale^nder  at  Erfurth.  '  Having  completed  ^is  arnu)ge- 
ments  for  war^.  he  demanded  of  Austria  to  disband  her  new 
Jeviefs,  and^to  prevent  the  circulatioq  of  qew^  r^pepting  the 
Spanls^i' w^r  in  his  dominions,  Austria  had  now  no  alteni^- 
live  except  w^r  or  the  surrender  of  her  independence.  She 
chose  the  former,  and  having  appointed  the  Archduke  Charles 
generalissimo,  prepared  for  tlie  contest. 
'  Information  that  the  Austrians  had  crowed  the  Inn  having 
been  conveyed  (6  Paris  J)y  the  telegraph,  Bonaparte  left  that 
city  on  the  l^tb  of  April,  1807;^Dd  arrived  at  IX)nawarth  on 
the  17th,  from  which  place  he  removed  his  head- quarters  to 
Ingolstadt  on  the  following  day.  Moveipents  imsiediately 
began  to  take  place  among  the  French  armie^^  while  the 
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^ustrifms  endfavoaied  to  ovt-manosavre  them  at  I^qdsbut]^ 
and  surpcUe  them  in  their  march  towards  Ratisbop. 

On  the  Idtb  the  Duke  of  Auerstadt  advanced  to  the  vil-f 
laga  of  PressiDgf.  where  he  met  a  division  of  the  Austria 
m'my ;  and  ao  enj^agement  immediately  took  ^place^  whicl^ 
ended  10  the  defeat  of  the  latter.  On  the  same  day  f^opther 
Fi^Dch  corps  attacked  ao  Austrian  divisioa 'in  front,  while 
the  iBavwap  troopa  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Daotxic  f^ll  upon  their  rear.  The  French,  in  this  actipo, 
were  equally  sucqessful.  These,  however^  were  partial  ao4 
ins^ificant  attacks,  apparently  commenced  by  the  French 
generals  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  way  for  <a  general 
eoigagement,  and  of  trying  the  steadiness  and  courage  of  their 
German  allies.  Bonaparte^  during  the  few  days  be  had  been 
with  his  army,  had  made  hiaiself  completely  ac(ioatnted  with 
its  position ;  with  the  skuatioD  of  the  country ;  the  advao-» 
tages  it  a0brded  for  offensive  warfare,  and  the  particular  mode 
of  attack  which  a  regard  to  that  situation,  and  a  quick  per- 
ception of  the  blunders  of  his  enemy,  pointed  out. 

The  Archduke  Louis  and  General  Keller  had  very  impru^ 
dently  drawn  their  divisions  to  such  a  distanee  fiom  the  other 
corps  of  the  Austrian  army,  that  they  at  once  presented  a 
weak  point  of  attack  to  the  Frieacb,  cut  themselv.es. off  from  all 
support,  and  exposed  the  trcjops  ifnder  the  Arjchduke  Charlei 
10  destruction  or  disorder.  Bouapajrte  immediately  perceive4 
thb  mbtake,  and  resolved  tp  pio&t  by  it.  .  While  the  adjoin^ 
ing  corps  of  the  Aostriaas^  who^  from  their  situation,  were 
most  likely  to  support  the  Archduke  Louis,  were  kept  in 
check  by  the  Duke  of  Auersfadt,  he  himself,  at  the  head  of 
the  troops  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemburg,  assisted  by  two  Frene)i 
divisioos,  attacked  the  archdukes  corps  in  front.  At  the 
same  time  the  communication  of  this  corps. iwas  completely 
cu^  off  by  a  manoeuvre  of  the  Duke  of  Rivoli^  wbo^  P^ing 
by  Freyberg,  proceeded  to  the  rear  of  the  Aus/trian  army* 

As  the  imperial  guards  were  not  yet  arrived  from  Spain, 
Bonaparte  assigned  the  post  of  honour  to  the  troops  of  6aya« 
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ria  and  Wirtemburg.  Replaced  himself  at  theii*  h^ad,  and 
before  he  commenced  the  attack,  he  addressed  them  in  a 
long  speech  through  the  Prince  royal  of  Bavjaria«  '  He  re- 
minded the  Bavarians  of  the  ancient  enmity  between  their 
country  and  Austria  }-^he  recapitulated  the  wrongs  they  bad 
suffered  from  that  country,  and  the  haughty  and  tyrannical 
behaviour  which,  in  the  days  of  .her  power  and  prosperity,  sbe 
hkd  displayed  towards  their  ancestors.  They  now  had  their 
revenge :  they  were  about  to  experience  the  high  and  proud 
fate  of  punishing  the  insults  a*nd  injuries  offered  to  their  fore- 
fathers, and  of  raising  their  native  land  above  its  ancient  and 
implacable  foe.  To  the  soldiers  of  Wirtemburg  he  spoke  a 
different  language :  Austria  had  already  suffered  from  their 
courage :  when  they  bed  served  in  the  Prussian  army^i  they 
had  found  her  not  invincible,  they  had  themselves  contribute^ 
!n  no  mean  xlegree  to  her  defeat.  He  made  them  recollect 
t^e  Ikst  campaign  In  Silesia ;  there  they  had  met  and  con- 
quered the'  foe,'  against  whom  be  was  now  going  to  lead 
them.  He  a^^ured  them  all  that  they  possessed  his  confi- 
dence ;  and  he  did  not  doubt  they  would  this  day  prove  they 
deservied  it,  by  driving  the  Austrians  before^hem,  and  carry- 
ing the  nm  into  their  territory. '  '  , 
-  Amidst  the  enthusiasm  and  eagerness  to  distinguish  them 
Selves, '  which  this  speech  inspired,  'Bonaparte  gave  the  sig- 
nal for  battle:'"  A  brigade  of  light  ififantry,  two  battalions  of 
horse  artillery,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  davatry  com^ 
menced  ihh  attack:' the  Austrians  having  takeir  up  their 
jbosition  on  Very  broken  and  intersected  groun^,  were  quickly 
flislodged '':  tKe  infantry,  chiefly  composed  of  the  troops  of 
Wirtetnburg  and  Bavaria,  formed  in  column,  complet^  the 
defeat  of  the  Jfuktriahs:  compelled  on  all  sides  to  fall  back,  . 
they  retreated'Vith  great' rapidity,  and  irt  no  small  6onfusion. 
In  this!  battle  the  French  took  eight  standards,  12  piec^  qf 
canrioh,  arid  1S,000  prisoners. 

<'  The  flank  of  the  Austrian  army  having  been  Completely 
laid  open  by  the  battle  Ebensberg,  Bonaparte,  pursuing  bb 
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victory,  pushed  immediately  forward  to  Laodshot.     Th« 
Austrian  cavalry,  having  formed  before  the  city,  were  at- 

.  tacked  and  driven  back  by  the  Duke  of  Istria ;  the  same  fate 
attended  the  Austrian  infantry,  who  endeavoured  Xo  defend 

^the  bridge  :  the  French  grenadiers  advanced  on  the  charge : 
the  Austrians  having  set  fire  to  the  bridge,  virhich  was  of 
wood,  retreated  into  the  town,  whither  they  were  pursued  by 
the  enemy :  the  town  was  taken,  and  along  with  it  30  pieces 
of  cannon,  S^OOO  prisoners,  and  the  hospitals  and  magazines 
which  the  Austrians  had  established  there. 

In  the  mean  time  the  main  Austrian  army,  under  the  im-» 
mediate  command  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  having  made  a- 
rapid  descent  upon  the  Danube,  in  conjunction  with  the  Bo- 
hemian army  under  General  KoUowarth,  entered  Ratisbon, 
and  took  prisoners  1000  French,  who  had  been  left  to  guard 
the  bridge  at  that  place.  Immediately  afterwards  he  crossed 
to  the  right  Sank  of  the  Danube,  and  occupied  the  very  posi- 
tion in  which  his  brother  the  Archduke  Louis  had  been  beaten 
on  the  20th.  This  movement  disconcerted  Bonaparte :  it 
compelled  him  to  leave  the  bank  of  the  Iser,  and  to  measure 
back  towards  the  JDanube,  leaving  the  dukes  of  Auerstadt  and 
Dantzic  to  hold  in  check  the  remains  of  the  Austrian  army 
which  he  had  just  defeated.  Sensible  of  the  necessity  of  the 
most  rapid  movement,  in  order  to  put  an  immediate  stop  to 
the  progress  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  Bonaparte  marched 
with  such  celerity,  that  at  two  ^'clock  on  the  22d  of  April  he 
arrived  opposite  Eck'muhl,  where  the  four  corps  of  the  Aus- 
trian army,  amouiiting  to  110,000  men,  were  posted.  Never 
before  had  these  two  chiefs  been  opposed  to  each  other;  nei- 
ther of  them  had  ever  experienced  a  defeat*  In  each  had 
their  respective  armies  the  utmost  confidence  :  perhaps  the 
remembrance  of  all  that  Bonaparte  had  achieved  inspired  more 
confidence  into  the  army  he  commanded  than  was  felt  by  the 
Austrian  army  in  their  general :  but  the  Austrians  did  not 
barely / confide  in  their  commander;  they  remembered  not 
.  merely  the  victories  he  had  gained,  but  the  virtues  he  had 
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displayed ;  the  attention  and  kindness  he  hud  showii  torth^m 
amidst  their  defeats  and  disasters;  the  alacrity  and  pleieisure 
with  he  had  praised  and  revtr^rded  their  course  and  good  * 
conduct.  They  regarded  him  as  their  father ;  while  the  sd- 
diers  of  Bonaparte  looked  up  to  him  only  as  their  Victorious 
general. 

Bonaparte^s  milltaiy  eye  immediately  perceived  that  the  left 
wing  of  the  Austrian  army  was  disadvantageOuily  posted* 
This  wing  be  ordered  the  Duke  of  Montebello  t6  attack : 
they  succeeded  in  turning  it^  while  the  front  of  the  Austrlans 
was  opposed  by  the  main  body  of  the  French.  The  tx>nte^t  was 
'  long  and  obstinate ;  it  was  not  entirely  terminated  *till  n^ht. 
Then  the  army  of  the  archduke^  turned  on  their  left  and  driven 
from  all  their  positions^  were  compelled  to  refreat.  A  large 
body  of  them  endeavouring  to  make  a  stand,  unde^  the  cover 
of  some  woods  near  Ratisbon,  wete  driven  into  the  plain,  and 
suffered  dreadfully  from  the  French  cavalry.  An-  attenipt 
'  was  made  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  maip  body  by  the  cavalry  f^ 
but  this  was  equally  unsuccessful ;  the  covering  corps  were 
attacked  on  both  wings,  and  after  maintaining  their  ground 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  were  obliged  to  seek  their 
safety  in  flight.  The  Archduke  Charles  was  nearly  iaken 
prisoner,  but  escaped  through  the  fleetness  of  his  horse* 

When  the  extreme  darkness  of  the  night  had  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  French  to  continue  the  pursuit,  the  broken 
and  scattered  divisions  of  the  Austrian  ar/ny  collected  in  Ra- 
tisbon.^  Here  they  endeavoured  to  make  a  standi  for  this 
purpose  the  archduke  ordered  the  cavalry  to  cover  the  city, 
after  three  successive  charges  they  gave  way ;  SOOO  of  the 
Austoians  were  cut  to  pieces ;  the  reniainder  of  those  who 
were  posted  without  the  city  fled  across  the  Danube.  The 
city  itself  was  still  defended,  but  not  long ;  for,  by  an  over- 
sight of  the  Austrian  general,  the  French  were  permitted  to  . 
enter  it  through  a  breach  in  the  fortifications.  Six  Austrian 
regiments  who  were  in  it  were  either  cut  pi^c^s  or  taken 
prisoners :  and  the  remainder  not  having  had  time,  frond  the 
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kiode  In  which  the  enemy  had  entered  the  city^  to  break 
down  the  bridge,  were  closely  pursued  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube. 

In  these  battles  Bonaparte  followed  up  his  usual  plan  of 
breaking  his  enemy'^  forces  into  pieces,  and  then  beating 
them  separately ;  and,  what  argues  inferiority  of  generalship, 
the  positions  taken  up  by  the  Austrians  Were  such  as  enabled 
Um  to  pursue  this  plan  with  the  most  signal  advantage.  At 
the  battle  of  Ebensberg  he  beat  separately  the  two  divisions 
of  the  Archduke  Louis  and  General  Keller ; — at  the  battle  of 
Landshut,  he  broke  through  the  centre  of  their  communtca- 
tiond,  and  took  their  magazines  and  artillery ;  and  in  the  last 
battle  of  Eckmuhl,  he  defeated  the  remaining  divisions  of 
the  Austrian  army,  except  that  of  General  Bellegarde,  which 
did  not  join  the  archduke  till  the  day  after  this  battle. — In 
the  ibattle  of  Eckmuhl  and  Ratisbon  the  French  took  op- 
wards  of  20,000  prisoners,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Aus- 
trian artillery ;  so  that  in  the  short  space  of  five  d^ys.  the 
Austrians  had  lost  nearly  40,000  men,  and  100  pieces  of 
ci^iDon. 

As  Bonaparte  was  obliged  to  leave  the  Iser  for  the  {purpose 
of  attackidg  the 'Archduke  Charles  on  the  Danube,  his  bro- 
tbefy  the  Archduke  Louis,  was  suffered  to  pursue  his  retreat 
«nidolested  along  the  Inn  and  the  Salza.  But  as  soon  as 
Charles  had.  been  defeated  and  compelled  to  retreat  into  that 
part  ol  the  Upper  Palatinate  which  borders  on  Bohemia^ 
Bonaparte,  with  the  centre  of  his '  army,  took  that  line  of 
soacch  which  shpuld  ot  once  enable  him  to  pursue  the  Arch- 
duke Louis,'  arid  to  reach  Vienna,  The  rear  guard  of  this 
Unfortunate  army  was  overtaken,  near  Ebensberg,  by  a  divi- 
aion  of  the  French  under  the  command  of  the' Duke,  of  Istria 
«od  Rivoli :  between  3000  and  4000  were  taken  prisoners  in 
the  town ;'  the  main  body,  consisting  of  30,000,  having  taken 
up  a  strong  and  very  favourable  position,  were  attacked  by 
the  French.  In  order  to  save  themselves  and  to  secure  the^ir 
retreat,  they  set  fire  to  the  town }  the  houses,  being  buiH 
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prtn^Mtlly  of  wood,  b^rnt  fapidly  s  the  fire  spread  on  a^ery 
tide :  no  part  of  tbe  French  were  able  to  act,  exc€i|pt  Ibree 
battalions  under  General  Claparede ;  and  these  were  cut  off 
from  the  rest  by  the  burning  of  tbe  bridge.  Tbe  Aostrians, 
taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  attacked  these  batta* 
lions,  committed  great  slaughter  among  them,  and  wooM 
probably  have  annihilated  them,  or  taken  them  prisoners,  had 
not  a  passage  been  opened  for  another  division  of  tbe  French^ 
who  rescued  their  comrades  from  their  perilous  situation.-^ 
After  thb  skirmish,  Bonaparte,  following  the  course  of  the 
Danube,  advanced  rapidly  towards  Vienna ;  having  ordered 
the  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo  with  his  army,  who  were  princi- 
pally Saxons,  to  follow  the  retreat  of  the  Archduke  Charles 
as  fiir  as  the  town  of  Bgra,  in  Bohemia.  The  corps  of  the 
Archduke  Louis,  after  they  reached  Saint  Pcriten,  divided  | 
two-thirds  of  them  crossed  the  Danube,  the  other  thiod  took 
the  dhection  to  Vienna. 

In  the  expectation  that  be  should  reach  the  capital  of  Ana* 
tria  before  Bonaparte,  the  Arohdidie  Charles  had  erietcd 
General  Hiller  to  send  part  of  his  corps  along  the  right  hmk 
of  the  Danube,  and  wkh  a  larger  di virion  to  go  binself  aod 
occupy,  if  circumstances  would  admit  it,  the  small  istands  in 
the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  commdnicitfam 
between  the  bridges  and  the  capital.  On  the  lOth  of  Vkf 
Bonaparte  appeared  before  "N^ennii,  This  city,  ionmlf  A 
fortress  of  great  strength,  besieged  in  vain  by  tbe  Turks,  aoiM 
even  now  have  withstood  far  a  considerable  length  of  time  i 
formidable  attack.  Its  ramparts  are  solid  and  entire ;  ill 
works  judicKNisIy  planned  and  executed ;  and  its  mioes  exten* 
sive  and  skilfully  placed :  but  for  upwards  of  a  century  all 
these  means  of  disfence  have  been  neglected :  the  vampoti 
are  covered  with  palaces  $  workshops  have  been  built  in  the 
casemates ;  the:  counterscarps  are  concealisd  and  rendered 
useless  by  plantatioos,  and  the  glacis  is  iotersectedJby  aveooef 
oSirees.  Suburbs,  perhaps  the  largest,  and  cerhiinly  tbe 
moft  beantifol  of  any  that  adorn  an  European  capital,  mir* 
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fQand  the  oityt  and  contaia  by  fiur  tlje  greatest  part  of  dit 
inhabitantk  Id  the  city  (pioperly  so  called)  there  are  wA 
more  than  80^000  people ;  ia  the  subiirb6»  which  are  com- 
posed of  eight  divisions^  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  com«* 
poted  to  be  220,000. 

'Bonaparte  immediately  rendered  himself  master  of  the 
suburbs ;  but  tlie  city  itsely  made  an  unexpected  and  obsti* 
nate,  though  not  a  long  resistance.  It  was  defended  by  about 
aOOO  or  4000  r^^ar  troops,  as  many  armed  eitizcns,  and  a 
AwdveAr,  or  country  militia.  Ordnance  of  different  calibre « 
was  placed  on  the  ramparts ;  and  the  numerous  islands  in  the 
Dannbe,  and  low-lying  bushy  ground  behind  the  town,  were 
occupied  by  part  of  the  cmps  of  General  Hiller,  while  the 
principal  body  of  bis  forces  was  posted  on  the  left  shore  of 
the  river. 

The  Archduke  Maximilian  had  the  chief  command  in  the 
eity.  By  his  presence  and  exertions  he  animated  and  enoou- 
n^d  the  citizens  to  defend  it,  as  long  as  the  imperfect  na- 
ture of  the  fortifications  and  their  unskilfulness  in  the  art  of 
war  would  permit  them.  For  twenty-four  hours  the  French 
howitzera  played  upon  the  town }  their  fire,  though  very  de- 
structive, did  not  shake  the  determination  of  the  citizens. 
When,  however,  the  French  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
smaller  branches  of  the  Danube,  by  means  ol  the  numeitms 
cnift  which  are  constantly  on  thai  river,  and  dislodged  the 
tmops  finom  the  islands  nearest  the  city,  and  threatened  to 
cut  of  all  communication  with  the  left  bank,  it  was  thought 
prudent  to  surrender  the  city..  Before  this  took  place,  how- 
ever, the  )regular  troops  efiected  their  retreat  in  perfect  safety 
by  means  of  the  great  bridge  of  Taba,  to  which  they  soon 
afterwards  set  fire. 

After  the  capture  of  Vienna,  the  difierent  French  corps 
were  distributed  in  the  following  manner  :^-The  imperial 
guards,  which  anived  from  Spain  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Eckmubl,  and  the  divisions  under  the  command  of  the  Dukes 
of  Bivoli  and  Montebelto  and  General  Oudinot,  were  stationed 
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at  Vienna :  the  corps  commandedf  by  the  Doke  of  Aoerstadt 
was  spread  out  between  that  city  and  St.  Polten:  the  troops 
of  Saxony  and  Wirtemberg  under  thex^ommand  of  the  i^ince 
of  Ponte  Corvo  were  stationed  at  Lintz,  while  a  corps  de  reserve 
occupied  Passau.  The  Emperor  of  Austria,  after  the  misfor« . 
tunes  which  befel  the  army  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  the 
consequent  rapid  advance  of  the  French  towards  Vienna,  left' 
his  capital,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Znaim  in  Moravia. 

Soon  after  Bonaparte  obtained  possession  of  the  capital  of 
the  Austrian  monarchy,  he  issued  a  proclamation  addressed 
to  the  Hungarian  nation,  from  Schcenbrunn,  a  favourite 
palaee  of  the  Bmperor  Francis,  where  the  head-quarters  of 
the  French  army  were  established.  In  this  proclamation, 
containing  a  strange  mixture  of  impiety,  boasting,  and  flat- 
tery towards  the  Hungarians,  he  expressly  attributes  to  the 
interference  of  the  Deity  his  victories  over  the  Emperor 
Francis,  and  holds  out  those  victories  as  punishments  inflicted 
by  HeaVien  for  his  perfidy  and  ingratitude,  in  again  faking  up 
arms  against  the  man  to  whom  he  had  been  thrice  indebted 
for  his  crown.  But  it  is  not  against  the  Hungarians  he  had 
taken  up  arms  :  as  the  enemy  and  the  punisherofthe  Empe- 
ror of  Austria,  he  is  the  friend  and  will  be  the  benefactor  and 
protector  of  that  brave  and  generous  nation. 

As  Bonaparte  found  that  the  immense  number  of  prisoners 
whom  he  had  already  taken  were  likely  to  become  troable- 
some  and  burdensome,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  break  through 
the  established  and  sanctioned  usage  with  respect  to  them. 
He  issued  an  order  that  on  their  arrival  in  France  they  diould 
be  placed  under  the  authority  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  pre- 
fect of  each  department.  Such  agriculturists  and  manufac- 
turers as  were  at  a  loss  fot  workmen  were  to  apply  to  the  pre- 
fect, or  the  mayor  of  the  commune,  who  were  ordered  to  allot 
them  as  many  as  they  could  employ.  By  this  means  the 
drain  which  the  war  and  conscriptions  had  occasioned  in 
France  was  in  a  great  measure  filled  up ;  the  agriculture  and 
'  pommerce  of  the  country  were  assisted  and  encouraged ;  and 
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the  prisoners,  instead  of  beSotn  ng  a  burden  on  the  state,  con- 
tributed not  only  to  their  own  aipport,  but  to  the  support  of 
the  community.  So  far  as  regards  treatment  and  the  mode 
of  living,  the  Austrian  prisonew  were  probably  benefited  by 
this  regulation ;  but  as  tending  to' introduce  a  species  of  sla- 
very, and  to  put  Europe,  so  fai  as  respects  prisoners  of  war, 
upon  a  level  with  the  states  of  Barbary,  and  to  bring  it  back 
to  what  it  was  in  it6  most  savage  iind  uncivilized  ages,  this 
regulation  cannot  be  too  strongljr  reprobated. 

The  archduke  having  failed  in  bis  attempts  to  intercept 
Bonaparte  before  he  reached  Vienna,  had  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Ebersdorf,    The  French  Emperor  resolved  to  crom 
the  Datiube  and  attack  the  Arctduke  Charles  in  his  position : 
for  this  purpose  he  marched  his  army  along  the  south  bank  of 
the  river  till  it  had  reached  the  distance  of  about  six  miles 
from  Vienna.     At  this  place  he  determined  to  effect  his  pas- 
sage :  the  situation  was  extremely  favourable.    The  breadth 
and  rapidity  of  the  stream  of  the  Danube  are  here  broken  by 
two  islands :  from  the  south  bank  to  the  smaller  island  on 
that  side,  the  distance  is  about  1000  toises :  the  island  itself 
is  140  toises  in  circumference:  from  tins  smaller  island  to 
the  larger  called  In-der-Lobau,  or  the  isle  of  Lobau,  the  dis- 
tance is  120  toises :  in  this  part  the  river  runs  with  the 
greatest  force  and  rapidity :  from  the  isle  of  Lobau  to  the 
north  bank  of  the  Danube  the  distance  is  about  70  toises. 
As  soon  as  ^  French  engineers  had  thrown  two  bridges 
across,  from  the  south  side  to  the  smaller  island,  Bonaparte 
fixed  bis  bead*quarters  in  the  latter,  and  prepared  to  throw  a 
bridge  from  it  to  the  north  bank.    This  bridge,  consisting  of 
15  pontoons,  was  thrown  over  the  branch  of  the  river  in  less 
than  three  hours. 

As  the  Archduke  Charles  had  formed  the  resolution. not  to 
interrupt  the  passage  of  the  French  troops,  but  to  attack 
them  on  the  following  day,  he  retreated  as  they  advanced, 
and  permitted  them  to  extend  themselves  along  the  north 
)>ank  i^f  the  river.    Bonaparte,  meeting  with  no  interruptioa 
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fijfed  on  the  field  of  battle,  poitingthe  right  wing  ef  his  army 
on  the  village  of  Esling,  and  t^e  left  on  the  village  of  Aspem. 
The  archduke  having  retired  k>  fiar  as  to  allow  oPthe  aa^ 
checked  and  complete  [passage of  the  French,  halted  when  he 
came  to  a  favourable  position.  On  the  21st,  at  break  of  day^ 
he  ordered  his  army  under  arns;  ic  was  formed  in  two  lines 
on  the  rising  ground  behind  Gerasdorf,  and  between  the 
amall  rivulet  where  his  cavdry  had  been  formerly  posted, 
and  the  Bisam-hill.  The  r\g\t  wing  stretched  towards  Slaai* 
mersdorf,  and  was  commanced  by  G^eral  Hiller:  it  was 
joined  and  supported  on  the  kft  by  the  corps  of  Count  Belle* 
garde ;  and  in  the  line  of  the  village  of  Waglram  the  ^vision 
of  Prince  Hohenzollern  took  up  iu  position :  the  corptf  of 
Prince  Rosenberg,  formed  in  columns,  was  stationed  along 
the  rivulet  already  mentioned  and  in  the  village  of  Wagvam. 
A  oorps  de  reserve  occupied  the  heights  above  the  village,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  and  strengthening  the  left  wing.— • 
The  vacant  space  which,  by  this  arrangement,  was  left  tie- 
bind  the  left  wing  under  Prioce  Hohenzollern,  and  the  right 
of  Prince  Rosenberg,  was  filled  by  the  whole  cavalry,  drawn 
up  in  two  lines,  under  the  command  of  Prince  John  of  Lich- 
tenstein.  Between  the  Austrian  army  and  the  Danube  was 
an  extensive  plain,  which,  from  the  level  and  unobstructed 
nature  of  its  surface,  appeared  destined  to  become  the  thea- 
tre of  a  general  engagement. 

As  soon  as  the  Archduke  Charles  was  info^ned  that  the 
FVench  had  gained  possession  of  the  villages  of  Esling  and 
Aspern,  were  rapidly  accumulating  in  the  town  of  Enzen- 
dorf,  and  were  adi*anoing  towards  fieischstettin,  he  formed 
his  plan  of  attack.  He  had  most  formidable  obstacles  to 
overcome j  arising  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and 
partly  from  the  positions  occupied  by  the  enemy.  The 
angles  formed  by  the  windings  of  the  Danube  were  higlilf 
favourable  to  the  complete  developement  of  the  enemy,  and 
enabled  them  both  to  cross  the  river  with  safety,  and  to  ar^ 
range  themselves  in  a  strong  sltoation.    Their  passage  was 
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ooveicd  ADd  pretctttd  by  the  rilhges  of  EBliog  and  Aapem, 
composed  chiefly  of  brick  hoases,  and  svrroonded  by  hetpt 
of  earth  which  answered  the  purpose  of  bastions ;  a  double 
line  of  trenches  formed  for  tne  purpose  of  drawing  off  the 
water  served  as  a  eurtain,  ,and  sheltered  the  troops  as  they 
crossed  from  the  isle  of  Lobaa  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Da- 
nube. Both  the  villages  communicated  with  the  low  and 
busby  ground  immediately  adjoining  the  river,  and  thus  af<r 
forded  the  French  an  opportunity  of  dispatching  unseen  fresh 
fcinforcements  from  the  island.  The  island  itself  served  as  a 
l^aec  of  arms,  while  on  the  side  of  it  nearest  the  north  bank 
of  the  Danube,  it  was  fortified  in  such  a  manner  as  to  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  a  iete  de  font.  A  strong  tete  de  poni 
was  also  erected  at  the  north  end  of  the  bridge  from  this 
■land^  which  necessarily  protected  and  strengthened  the  rear 
•f  the  French  army.  Their  front  was  covered  by  the  deep 
ditches  immediately  before  Aspern,  which  carried  the  super- 
abttodant  waters  from  the  fields  to  the  rivers ;  while  their 
tight  was  protected  by  a  battery,  and  their  left  by  the  bushy 
gffound  which  has  already  been  mentioned.  The  Danube  at 
^is  time  had  risen  to  an  unusual  height :  this  circumstance, 
in  an  important  respect,  was  advantageous  to  the  French. 
A  ditch,  extremeTy  broad  and  deep,  which  carried  off  the 
wnteis  of  the  river  when  it  overflowed,  ky  on  their  left :  this 
it  waa  necessary  to  pass  befons  an  attack  on  that  part  of  the 
tntttiy  could  be  commenced ;  but  on  acccouot  of  the  freshes 
ill  the  river  it  was  impossible  to  cross  this  dit<:b,  unless  by 
aaeam  of  the  bridge;  and  the  passage  of  the  bridge  was  de-' 
Istided  by  a  strong  division  and  several  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  Archduke  Charles  having  duly  considered  the  position 
ef  the  French  army,  the  advantages  they  derived  from  it,  and 
ibedifficttlUes  which  he  had  to  surmount,  ordered  the  attack 
t0  be  made  in  five  columns.  As  tbe  recapture  of  Aspem  was 
MientloUy  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  the  Austrian  artillery 
to  play  with  effect  upon  the  centre  of  tbe  enemy's  line,  the 
first  and  second  columns  were  ordered  to  attack  this  viUage, 
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The  conflict  here  was  most  obs-.jpate  aod  murderous  :  e?ery 
atreet,  every  house,  and  everj  barn  was  the  scene  of  it } 
scfycely  had  the  Austrians  sacceedcd  in  gaining  possession  of 
part  of  the  village,  when  the  French  poured  in  strong  rein- 
forcements and  regained  it :  at  last,  the  second  column,  com- 
bining its  movements  and  attacks  with  those  of  the  firsts 
ipade  itself  master  of  the  upper  part  of  the  village,  and  main- 
tained its  position  during  the  whole  of  the  first  day's  combat. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy  having  formed  his.  left  wing, 
which  he  refused,  towards  Aspern,  and  his  right  upon  Esling^ 
advanced  in  columns,  supported  by  a  heavy  cannonade,  upon 
the  main  army  of  the  Austrians.  He  succeeded  in  driving 
back  part  of  the  cavalry,  which  were  drawn  up  in  fiont,  and 
fell  upon  the  infantry.  The  latter,  reserving  their  fire,  till- 
the. French  were  within  ten  paces  of  them,  then  opened  upon 
them  with  so  much  effect,  as  completely  to  rout  thetiv.  to 
consequence  of  their  retreat,  the  whole  line  of  the  Austrian 
army,  entirely  disengaged  from  the  enemy,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  remainder  of  the  village  of  Aspern. 

The  third  column  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  the 
xout  of  the  enemy  by  advancing  against  them  in  close  batta* 
lion  supported  by  their  artillery;  but  the  French  cavalry 
rushing  forward  in  great  numbers,  rendered  it  necessary  ta- 
withdraw  the  artillery,  and  to  leave  the  first  line  of  this  co-- 
lumn  to  defend  itself  by  its  own  valour.  The  enemy's  caval*. 
ry  succeeded  in  turning  both  the  .wings;  but  the  very  mo-, 
ment  when  they  had  summoned  the  battalions  to  thrpw 
down  their  arms  and  surrender,  a  destructive  and  tremendoiis 
fire  well  directed  aud  incessantly  kept  up,  compelled  tbem  to 
retire. 

The  object  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  columns  of  the  Austriaa 
firmy  was  to  drive  the  French  out  of  the  village  of  Eslingi^ 
which  was  of  equal  importance  to  the  right  of  tbe^ 
enemy,  that  Aspern  was  to  his  left :  the  latter  seciiredr 
their  centre  from  the  attack  of  the  Austrian  artillery :  tho 
former  protected  it  on  the  opposite  flank,  ^nd  at  tlie  saino 
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time  wonM  enable  them,  if  they  foaod  it  neceuaiyy  ^  retreat 
in  safety.  It  n  not  to  be  woiuiered  at,  therefore,  if  the 
Freneh  here  fou^t  trith  atiU  greater  obttioacy  and  courage 
tiiaii  tbey  displayed  in  the  defence  of  Aspem,  The  Austrian^ 
Indeed,  succeeded  in  driving  back  the  corps  which  were 
|K»ted  in  front  of  the  village ;  bat  they  oonld  not,  during  the 
drst  day*s  engagement,  obtain  possession  of  the  village  itself. 
The  Austrian  cavalry  under  Prince  John  of  Lichtensteioi 
wn  of  great  service  in  ooverii^  the  movements  of  the  fourth 
oolomo,  and  enabling  it  to  form  a  junction  with  the  fifth  in 
tte  attack  upon  Esliug:^they  afterwards  received  and  re- 
pulsed an  attaek  made  bjr  the  French  cavidry  upon  the  right 
^mng  of  the  Austrian  main  army.  After  this  repulse,  the 
enemy V  cavalry,  to  the  number  of  SOOO,  endeavoured  to  pe- 
netrate between  the  left  wing  and  the  corps  of  reserve ;  but 
by  the  intrepid  and  steady  attack  made  on  their  flank  by  two 
Austrian  legiments,  they  were  again  compelled  to  retreat. 

The  battle  of  the  21st  was  termmated  only  by  the  night: 
Ihe  FVench  had  been  driven  from  Aspem  i  they  still  retained 
poasesaion  of  Esling ;  but  the  general  position  of  their  army 
was  nearer  the  I>anube  than  it  was  at  the  commencement  of 
the  engagement.  The  Archduke  Charles  passed  the  night 
on  the  gioand  which  he  had  gained  from  the  enemy :  he  ex- 
pectffd  the  renewal  of  the  oombat  on  the  following  day,  and 
he  made  every  preparation  and  arrangement  to  carry  it  on  in 
such  a  manner  as  should  render  complete  the  repulse  and 
^  defeat  of  the  enemy.  The  known  character  of  Bonaparte  left 
no  doubt,  that  on  the  morrow  all  his  military  talents  would 
be  oa  the.  stretdi  to  retrieve  the  glory  he  had  lost,  and  to 
eoaipensate  for  the  disappointment  he  had  Sustained*  He 
had  still  l«rge  bodies  of  troops  on  the  south  side  of  the  Da- 
nube; btttthe  archduke  had  rendered  their  passage  tedious, 
difficult,  and  dangerous.  During  the  battle  of  the  21st,  he 
bad  ordered  fire-ships  to  be  sent  down  the  river^  and  they 
had  been  so  well  managed  and  directed,  as  to  have  burnt 
down  the  two  bridges  that  connected  the  isle  of  Lobau  with 
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the  small  island,  and  the  small  island  with  the  sMth  baric 
By  this  destruction  of  the  bridges,  Bonaparte  was .  rendered 
less  able  to  repair  the  dieaatecs  and  lossei  he  had  susilaiDcd; 
and  in  cas^  the .  battle  of  the  sncceeding  dajr  should  praf e 
detidedly  averse  to  him, -his  retreat,  it  was  expected,  wouM 
be  completdj  cut  oft'.  In  this  point  of  vievr,  the  brealdiis 
down  of  tlie  bridges  might  jostly  be  considered  as  highly  ad- 
vantageous to  the  archduke:  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  led 
him  to  etpect  a  most  obstihate  defence  from  an  army  placed 
in  a  situatiob  of  such  extrenoe  peril. 

The  nfKirning  of  the  22d  witnessed  Aspern  again  in  posses* 
sion  of  the  French  s  an  Austrian  regiment  endeavoured  to 
drive  them  out,  but  without  effect ;  another  rushed  in,  and 
having  gained  possession  of  the  church-yard,  succeeded  in 
maintaining  themselves  in  the  entrance  to  the  village ;  being 
reinforced  here  by  the  troops  under  General  Hiller,  the  Aus- 
trians  at  length  obtained  a  final  and  unmoleaCed  possession  of 
thb  long  and  dreadfully  contested  place. 

The  Archduke  Charles  was  now  enabled  to  act  on  the  of- 
fensive: the  corp»  of  Count  Bellegardej  having  its  right  wiag 
resting  on  Aspern,  and  its  centre  and  left  towards  £sling,  bj 
degrees  gained  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy ;  while  the  artil- 
lery, stationed  near  the  former  village  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
command  the  whole  space  between  it  and  the  latter,  was 
brought  to  bear  on  his  left  flank : — ^thus  attacked  and  exposed, 
the  French  army  was  compeQed  to>  give  way,  and  retire  In- 
wards the  Danube. 

While  the  division  of  Count  Betiegarde  was  thus  em- 
ployed, the  French  cavalry,  by  a  desperate efibrt,  endeavoaied 
to  break  in  between  tl>e  Austrian  cavalry  commanded  by 
Prince  Lichtenstein,  and  the  left  wing  of  the  Prince  of  Ho- 
henzollern.  Here  the  archduke  particularly  distingaisbed 
himself :  the  battalion  of  Zach  seeming  disposed  to  give 
way,  he  seized  its  colours,  placed  himself  at  its  head,  andiii- 
spired  it  and  the  whole  army  with  the  same  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  himself  was  ammated.    In  the  midst  of  this  attack 
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bf  the^FienchcaTabry,  the  Prince  of  HoheozoUem  perceived 
<m  hk  left  wing,  near  Esltng^  an  opening  in  the  French  line, 
formed  during  the  heat  of  the  engagement :  he  immediately  , 
took  advantage  of  diis  circnmstance,  by  ordering  thither  a 
regiment  in  three  divisions^  which  aaeoeeded  itx  gabing  and 
maintaining  their  position  In 4he  opening,  till,  having  been, 
supported  l^  the  grenadien  of  reserve,  they  were  enabled  to 
turn  and  attack  the  centre  of  the  enemy. 

The  only  post  now  which  the  French  were  aUe  to  n>ain» 
tain  was  the  village  of  Esling :  here  they  were  repeatedly 
attacked  by  the  fourth  und  fifth  columns  under  the  Prince  of 
Rosenberg,  but  without  success.  This  'village,  essentially 
necessary  for  covering  the  retreat  of  the  French^  already  b6* 
gun,  was  defended  with  most  sanguinary  obstinacy,  and  by 
reinforcements  continually  thrown  into  it. 

In  the  night  between  the  22d  and  23d,  the  enemy  bad  ef- 
iected  bis  retreat  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  and 
taken  up  a  position  in  the  isle  of  Lobau.  In  this  dreadful 
battle  the  Austrians  took  three  pieces- of  cannon»  and  about 
8000  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  French  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  ;  it  probably 
amounted  to  nearly  30,000.  Five  •of  their  generals  were 
killed  on  the  field  of  battle,  eight  were  woui)ded,  one  of  whom, 
the  Duke  of  Montebello,  afterwards  died ;  two  were  taken 
prisoeers.  The  loss  of  the  Austrians  was  also  very  great : 
they  acknowledged  the  death  of  B7  superior  officers,  and  of 
upwards  of  4000  subalterns  and  privates.  Twelve  of  their 
generals,  663  officers,  and  15,651  subalterns  ai>d  privates 
were  wounded ;— -of  these,  one  general,  eight  officers,  and 
829  men  were  taken  prisoners. 

The  disadvantageous  and  alarming  condition  in  which  the 
French  army  was  placed  at  the  conclusion  of  this  contest  will 
lead  us  to  estimate  very  highly  the  powers  of  Bonaparte  as  a 
general,  exhibited  in  a  new  situation,  and  under  circums  tadces 
to  him  unprecedented ;  and  the  discipline  and  steadiness  of 
the  French  army.    In  some  accounts^  Bonaparte  was  repre^ 
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seated  as  actiog  Oe  part  of  a  madmao  mi  m  ttnge)- 
foreiog  bis  soldiers  ap'  to  battle  after  all  was  dediMly  of er ; 
-i-AQd  as  foaming  witb  rage  and  disappointOMnt.  Tbat  he 
aetually  brought  off  the  whole  oi  his  army  and  artillcsy»  in 
the  face  of  a  victorious  enrmy^  when  his  retreat  was  oeeessa* 
rily  directed  to  a  single  po^it  ;-*aero8s  a  naiiow  bridge^  and 
into  a  small  island^  cut  off  fi^m  that  shore  whera  his  resoarcea 
lay,  and  in  whicb«  cwsequently,  his  troops  most  necessarily 
be  cooped  up  for  some  time,  opoaed  to  the  fire  of  the  Ans* 
triaos,  and  liable  to  infectious  sickness  ;«-«n  these  drciim* 
stances  prove,  not  only  that  Bonaparte  has.  extraordinary  tsr 
lents  both  as  a  conquering  and  as  a  defeated  commander,  but 
that  no  fit  of  passion,  rage,  or  disappointment,  materially  de« 
prived  him  of  the  use  and  application  of  these  talents  oo  this 
important  occasion. 

From  the  day  on  which  the  battle  of  AsperCi  was  fought 
till  the  eud  of  the  first  week  in  July,  Bonaparte  con  tinned 
Stationary  on  the  $ putb  bank  of  the  Danube ;  but  though  sta* 
tionary,  he  was  by  no  means  inactive.  That  he  was  ahurmedi 
both  for  his  own  situation  and  for  the  eifects  which  his  repulse 
might  produce  on  the  continent,  and  even  in  Prance,  was 
abundantly  evident  from  the  number  of  bulletins  which  be 
issued.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  on  which  one  did  not  appear, 
though  the  sole  object  and  purport  of  it  was  to  roister  the 
height,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  I^mibe  ;-«-to  enomerate 
and  deplore  the  disasters  his  works  had  suffered  from  that 
river  *,  to  abuse  the  Austrians,  and  exaggerate  their  losses ; — 
or  to  congratulate  his  army  on  the  approach  of  the  Russians, 
and  the  junction  of  the  troops  under  the  viceroy  of  Italy.  But 
amidst  all  this  seeming  trifling  and  gasconade,  Bonaparte  was 
making  the  most  formidable  preparations,  not  merely  to  pro- 
tect himself  against  an  attack  from  the  Archduke  Charles,  but 
also  to  enable  him  to  resume  offensive  operations  in  such  e 
manner  as  might  secure  success.  Nothing,  however,  was 
4one  nubly  or  hastily ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  so  slow  and 
deliberate,  ai|d  cautioi^  in  his  opemtipn^  tha^  niany  people 
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bigu  to  imiigiQe  dial  fear  had  at  last  seized  hioh  It  was 
indeed  hairdly  to  be  expected  that  Bonaparte,  so  accustomed 
as  he  was  to  victoiy,— -so  impetuous  in  his  temper, — so  im* 
patient  of  restraint  and  resistance,— should  have  acted  with 
ao  much  cool  and  cautious  prudence  and  circumspection  as 
he  did. 

It  has  been  well  and  justly  remarked,  that  the  French  re- 
▼olotion  has  Created,  or  lu'ought.into  sight  and  action,  talents 
and  acquirements,  which,  but  for  this  event,  in  all  probabi- 
lity would  have  remained  latent  and  useless.    Perhaps  never 
were  these  observations  better  illustrated  than  in  the  wonder* 
ful  nature  of  the  bridges  which  Bonaparte  ordered  to  be  con* 
etracted  over  the  Danube.    This  arduous  and  important  un- 
dertaking was  entrusted   to  General  Count  Bertrand.     In 
the  short  space  of  14  days  he  raised  a  bridge  of  six  arches,  so 
broad  that  three  carria^  could  pass  abreast,  over  400  fathoms 
of  a  very  rapid  river,    A  second  bridge,  eight  feet  broad,  was 
constructed  for  infiintry.    Besides  these  two  bridges  founded 
on  piles,  a  bridge  of  boats  was  constructed.    In  order  to  pro* 
tect  them  against  fire*ships,  stoccadoes,  raised  on  piles,  were, 
placed  250  fathoms  from  them  higher  up  the  river.    Each  of 
the  bridges  was  covered  and  protected  by  a  tete^du-ponip 
160  fathoms  long,  formed  of  redoubts,  and  surrounded  by 
palisades,  frises,  and  ditches  filled  with  water.    Magazines  of 
provisions,  100  pieces  df  cannon,  and  60  mortars,  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  island  of  Inderlobau.    On  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube,  near  Esiing,  another  bridge  was  formed,  guarded  in 
like  manner  by  a  tete-du^^pont.    At  this  time  the  Austrian 
army  was  strongly  entrenched  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Da- 
nube ; — the  left  wing  stretching  towards  Enzendorf,  and  the 
light  resting  on  the  village  of  Great  Aspern.    The  main  body 
of  the  French  army  was  collected  in  the  island  of  Inderlor 
bau,  only  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  hundred  toises 
from  its  opponents. 

While  Bonaparte  had  been  thus  engaged  in  fortifying  his 
position^  and  in  preparing  such  stupendous  means  of  crossing 
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the  Danube,  th«  Archduke  Charles  had  not  only  raised 
works  and  planted  eannon  to  secure  himself  against  an  at- 
tack, but  he  had  drawn  from  Grermany,  Poland,  and  Hun- 
gary, immense  reinforcements.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate 
efxactly  the  number  of  the  troops  in  either  army«  At  a  fair 
estimation,  each  may  be  reckoned  at  nearly  150,000  men  ; 
but  no  small  proportion  of  the  Austrian  army  consisted  of 
raw  troops  drawn  from  the  Militia,  or  new-raised  levies.  In 
Bonaparte's  army,  too,  were  many  soldiers  newly  raised  and 
unaccustomed  to  war ;  but  the  French  have  learnt  the  me- 
thod of  making  inexperienced  soldiers  fight  with  steadiness, 
discipline,  and  bravery,  nearly  equal  to  their  veterans,  so  that 
they  never  are  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  an  engagement ;  while 
the  Austrians  and  other  opponents  of  the  French  have  often 
been  beaten  solely  by  means  of  the  bad  behaviour  of  their  new 
levies.  * 

As  the  principal  means  of  passing  the  Danube,  and  the 
principal  works  of  the  French,  had  been  formed  directly  op- 
posite to  the  Austrian  redoubts  at  Esliog,  the  particular  at* 
tention  of  the  Archduke  Charles  was  directed  to  this  point. 
But  the  plan  of  Bonaparte  was  not  to  attempt  the  hazardous 
experiment  of  crossing  the  river  in  the  face  of  the  strongest 
and  best  prepared  part  of  the  enemy's  army.  He  made,  in- 
deed, a  feint  of  crossing  opposite  Esling ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
perceived  the  attention  and  the  force  of  the  Austrians  princi- 
pally drawn  to  that  part,  he  began  his  measures  for  crossing 
the  river  on  the  left  flank  of  the  Austrian  army,  where  it  was 
in  a  great  nteasure  unprotected,  and  where,  if  he  succeeded 
in  gaining  a  footing,  they  would  be  obliged  to  leave  their 
entrenchments,  and  fight  him  to  great  disadvantage.  But  as 
ail  his  bridges  had  been  constructed  opposite  to  Esling,  it  was 
.necessary  to  throw  over  new  ones,  before  he  could  cross  at  a 
different  part  of  the  river.  During  the  night  of  the  4th  of 
July  these  new  bridges  were  completed.  One  bridge  of  a 
single  piece,  80  toises  long,  was  fixed  in  less  than  five  mi- 
nutes 5  three  others  of  boats  and  rafts  were  also  thrown  over 
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tbe  river.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the 
whole  French  army  bad  crossed  the.  Danube/ and  at  day- 
break they  ivere  arranged  in  order  of  battle, .  at  the  extremity 
of  the  left  flank  of  the  Austrians.  The  Archduke  Charles 
was  thus  most  completely  out-generalled :  his  works  were 
rendered  useless  5  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  positions, 
and  to  fight  the  French  on  the  spot  chosen  by  themselves 
and  most  convenient  for  them.  Besides  the  error  of  not  fors- 
seeing  the  scheme  of  Bonaparte,  the  Austrian  general  was 
guilty  of  a  still  greater^  in  leaving  his  left  flank  quite  exposed 
and  unprotected. 

The  whole  of  the  5th  of  July  was  spent  in  manoeuvring; 
during  the  night  of  that  day  Bonaparte  attempted  to  gain  pos- 
session of  the  village  of  Wagram>  but  tbe  attempt  failed. 
On  tbe  morrow  a  general  edgagement  was  inevitable.  Tbe 
arrangements  for  this  event  were  directly  opposite  on  the  part 
of  Bonaparte  and  of  the  Archduke  Charles.  The  former 
strengthened  his  centre,  where  he  was  in  person,  and  which 
was  stationed  within  cannon-shot  of  Wagram.  Tbe  Austri- 
an general,  on  the  other  hand,  extended  his^anks  dnd  weak- 
ened bis  centre.  At  daybreak  on  the  6th  tbe  battle  began. 
Tbe  Archduke  Charles,  soon  after  its  commencement,  weak- 
ened his  ceiiire  still  further,  and  extended  and  strengthened 
his  wings  in  such  a  manner  as  if  he  meant  to  outflank  the 
Freneh  army..  Bonaparte,  surprbed  at  this  manoeuvre,  at 
first  suspected  some  stratagem,  and  was  afraid  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  seeming  blunder  of  the  Austrian  general.  At 
length,  when  he  perceived  that  the  French  left  wa&  out- 
flanked nearly  SOOO  toises,  and  that  the  whole  space  between 
Gros-Aspern  and  Wagram^  at  tbe  former  of  which  tbe  left  of 
the  French,  and  at  the  latter  the  left  of  the  Austrians,  were 
stationed,  was  occupied  by  artillery,  he  was  convinced  that 
the  Archduke  Charles  had  committed  a  great  mistake,  and 
determined  to  profit  by  it.  For  this  purpose,  he  commanded 
a  powerful  and  general  attack  to  be  made  on  the  centre  of 
the  Austrian  army  :-^it  gave  way,  and'  retreated  jieariv^a 
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league : — ^the  right  wiDg,  thus  separated  and  left  unsapporfeil 
fell  rapidly  back.  At  this  moment  it  was  briskly  attacked  in 
front  by  the  Duke  of  Rivoli ;  while  the  Duke  of  Auerstadt 
attacked  and  outflanked  tlte  left  wing,  thrown  into  conster- 
nation and  confusion  by  the  retreat  of  the  centre.  The  Til- 
lage of  Wagram  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French ;  and 
the  Austriaus,  routed  in  all  quarters,  retreated  towards  Mom- 
via.  In  this  battle  the  French  took  JO  pieces  of  cannon  and 
20,000  prisoners,  among  whom  were  nearly  400  officen. 
The  French  acknowledged  that  they  had  1500  killed  and 
nearly  4000  wounded. 

The  French  lost  no  time  in  pursuing  the  Austrians^  and 
came  up  with  them  at  Znaim.  Here  another  battle  took 
^lace,  which,  however,  was  soon  terminated  by  a  proposal 
from  the  Emperor  Francis  to  conclude  an  armistice*  On  the 
12th  of  July  this  armistice  was  signed,  the  terms  of  which  too 
plainly  proved  the  extent  of  the  loss  the  Austrians  had  susr- 
tilined,  and  how  completely  destitute  of  hope  and  resources 
they  were  left.  All  the  strong  places  and  positions,  whidi 
might  be  advantageous  to  the  French  in  case  the  war  was  re- 
newed, were  delivered  up ;  and  by  the  4th  article  it  was  ex- 
pressly stipulated,  that  tliey  were  to  abandon  the  brave  and 
loyal  inhabitants  of  the  Tyrol  and  Voralberg. 
•  The  negociation  for  a  defensive  treaty  proceeded  vcrf 
^lowly.  The  bard  terms  insisted  on  by  Bonaparte^  aiid  the 
hopes  raited  by  the  formMable  British  expedition,  which  had 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  threatened  the  arsenals 
of  Antwerp,  rendered  Austria  reluctant  to  sign  the  treaty.--^ 
But  at  last  the  Austrian  emperor  was  compelled  to  submit. 
The  Tyrol  was  abandoned ;  the  Rhenish  confederacy  enrichedf 
at  his  expence ;  and  Bonaparte's  brother  Joseph  acknowledged 
King  of  Spain.  But  one  ciraumstance  pointed  out  the  deep 
policy  of  the  French  emperor,  as  he  endeavoured  to  continue 
the  coolness  then  subsisting  between  the  courts  of  Petersbur;; 
and  Vienna,  by  prevailing  on  the  former  power  to  accept  patt 
of  the  Austrian  provinct  of  Gallieia. 
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CHAP.  XXXVII. 

HONAPABTB  RETURNS  TO  PARIS  —  HIS  SPEKCH  TO  TH£ 
8ENATS— DIVORCBS  THK  EMPRBSS  JOSEPBINJB — MAR- 
RIKS  THB  ARCHDUCHESS  MARIA  LOUISA  OP  AUSTRIA—- 
ANKSXSS  HOLLAND  TO  FRANCE — HIS  JOURNEY  WITH 
THB  NEW  EMPRESS — ^BIRTH    OF    THE   RING    OF    ROME — 

Bonaparte's  *  XNMiTT    against   the    commerce   of 

BRITAIN — HIS    policy    IN    REGARD    TO   THB    CONTINEN- 
TAL   POWERS EFFECTS    PRODUCED    BY    THB    FAILURE 

OF  HIS    PLANS    IN  SPAIN. 

JDONAPARTE  having  shut  oat  Austria  from  all  communi- 
cadon  with  the  sea ;  stripped  her  of  some  of  her  most  fertile 
provinces;  seized  her  strong  frontier;  aod  obtained  all  the 
other  ends  of  his  deep  and  subtle  policy,  returned  to  Paris. 
His  expose  of  the  state  of  France,  which  was  laid  before  the 
senate,  was  peculiarly  calculated  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  bis 
subjects.  In  this,  which  seemed  to  absorb  all  their  thoughts^ 
the  victories  of  France  over  its  enemies^  and  the  more  impor- 
tant victories  over  the  face  of  the  country,  by  the  digging  of 
canals,  levelling  hills,  piercing  mountains,  building  bridges, 
ports,  and  quays,  are  displayed  With  great  ostentation.  Im- 
provements in  agriculture,  manufactures,  arts,  sciences,  litera* 
ture,  form  a  part  of  the  relation ;  and  throughout  it  appears, 
that  na  sovereign  in  Europe  can  rival  the  emperor  of  the 
French  in  attention  to  the  sjdendour  and  comfort  of  his  sub« 
jects. 

At  this  time  Bonaparte  was  surrounded  by  the  princes  of 
the  Imperial  house ;  and  by  a  numerous  train  of  dependent 
kings  and  princes,  who  came  to  pay  their  homage  to  their 
patron  and  creator.  All  Europe  expected  the  exhibition  of 
some  singular  event,  which  accordingly  soon  happened.  On 
16  5  N 
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the  I7th  of  December,  1809,  the  senate  assembled,  m  foil 
dress,  by  order  of  the  emperor ;  whea  they  were  presented 
with  the  project  of  a  Senatus  Consultum  respecting  a  dissolu*^ 
tion  of  the  marriage  between  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the 
Empress  Josephine !    The  act  was  drawn  up  as  follows : 

'  We  proceeded/  says  the  arch-chancelior^  Duke  of 
Parma,  ^  to  the  hall  of  the  throne  of  the  palace  of  the  Tbu- 
illeries,  attended  by  Michel  Loyis,  Etienne  Regnautt  (de 
St.  Jean  d'Angely)  Connt  of  the  empire,  minister  of  state, 
and  secretary  of  state  to  the  Imperial  family.  A  quarter  of 
an  hour  afterwards  we  were  introdueed  to  the  grand  cabinet  of 
the  emperor,  when  we  foond  his  msjesty  the  empeior  and 
king,  with  her  mi^sty  the  empress,  attended  by  their  majes- 
ties tht  king  of  Holland,  Westpkalia,  and  Naples,  his  Impe- 
rial highness  the  prince  viceroy,  the  queens  of  Holland, 
Westphalia,  Naples,  and  Spain ;  Madame  and  her  Imperial 
highness  the  Princess  Paulina.  His  majesty  the  emperor  and 
king  condescended  to  address  us  in  the  following  terms :-«-  , 

*  My  cousin,  Prince  Arch-<;hanoellor,— -I  dispatched  to  you 
a  private  letter,  dated  this  day,  to.direct  you  to  repair  to  mj 
fmbtnet,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  you  the  resolu- 
tioa  which  I  and  the  empress,  my.  dearest  consort,  have  taken. 
It  gives  me  pleasure  that  the  kings,  queens,  and  princesses, 
my  brothers  and  sisters,  my  brothers  and  sisters-in«law,  mj 
daugbter-in^law,  and  my  sonin-law,  become  my  adopted  sod, 
as  well  MS  my  mother,  should  witness  what  I  am  going  to  com* 
muoleate  to  you.  The  policy  of  the  monarchy,  the  interest 
and  the  wants  of  my  people,  which  have  constantly  guided  all 
my  actions,  require,  that  after  me  I  ahould  leave  to  children, 
inheritors  of  my  love  for  my  people,  that  throne  on  wbidi 
Providence  has  placed  ine.  Notwithstanding,  for  several 
years  past^  I  have  loat  the  hope  of  having  children  by  my 
marriage  with  my  ^ell-beloved  consort,  the  Empress  Jose* 
Inline.  This  it  is  which  induces  me  to  sacrifice  the  sweetest 
affectipns  of  my  heart,  to  attend  to  nothing  but  tlic  good  of 
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th«  ntU^  tod  W  vmh  the  Absolution  of  o^  itiarriage«-^Ar* 
livtd  ai  tbl  ngo  of  forty  yean,  I  may  indulge  the  hope  of 
living  long  enough  to  educate  in  my  views  and  aentimeots, 
the  cbiMreil  wbioh  it  may  please  Providence  to  give  me. 
God  booiva  \Um  miieh  aueh  a  resolution  has  eost  my  heart ; 
bm  there  is  no  saerifice  heyood  my  courage^  which  \Jt  b  proved 
to  me  to  be  oeeessaiy  to  the  weUare  of  France*  I  should 
uddf  that  faff  from  having  had  reason  to  complaio^  oA  the  con* 
ttery  I  have  had  reason  only  to  be  satisfied  with  the  attach* 
meat  and  the  riGeciaon  of  my  well^helevcd  consort ;  she  has 
adorned' ftfteen  years  of  my  life,  the  remembrance  of  which 
wiH  ewr  rnmain  engraven  on  my  heart ;  she  was  crowned  by 
way  lumd :  I  wish  she  abouU.  preserve  the  title  of  £fl[ipi«s8^ 
but  above  all,  that  she  should  never  doubt  my  sentiments, 
and  that  she  sfaouU  ever  regard  me  aa  her  best  and  dearest 
MfieoQ* 

His  Mi^esty  the  Emperor  and  King  having  ended,  ber  Ma- 
jesty the  Empress  Qoeen  spoke  as  f^sllows  :-«- 

/  By  the  permtssioD  of  our  dear  and  august  oonsdrt,  I  ought 
tot  declare,  that  not  preserving  a  hope  of  having  children, 
whifli  may  fulfil. the  wants  of  his  poliey  and  the  interests-  of 
Francey  I  am  pleased  to  give  him  the  greatest  proof  ef  at-^ 
tachmeat  and  defKitbn  wiiidi  has  ever  been  given  on  earth. 
I  poesesB  all  fcom  his  bounty :  it  was  bis  hand  which  crowned 
me,  and  firom  the  height  of  bis  throne  I  have  received  no-* 
Aing  but  proofs  of  afiection  and  love  from  the  French  people. 
I  think  I  prove  myself  gnrteful  in  consenting  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  a  aaarrii^  which  heretofore  was  an  obstacle  to  the  wel* 
Hue  ef  Ftence,  which  deprived  it  of  the  happiness  of  being 
otie  day  governed  by  the  descendants  of  a  great  man,  evi* 
dently  rused  up  by  Providence  to  efiace  the  evils  of  a  terri- 
ble revehitioo,  and  to  re-establish  the  altar,  the  throne,  and 
social  order.  Bot  the  diteolution  of  my  marriage  will  in  no 
degree  cbasige  the  sentiments  of  my  heart.  The  emperor 
will  ever  have  in  mebis  best  friend.    I  know  how  much  this 
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act,  demanded  by  policy  and  by  interest  90  great)  ha^diHled', 
his  heait ;  but  both  of  us  exult  in  the.  sacrifice  which  we'DEiake 
for^the  good  of  the  country/ 

This  curious  document  next  pioceeds  to  state,  that  tbb 
proems  verbal  received  the  signatures  of  their  majesties ;  of  the 
kinr^s^  queens,  princes,  and  princesses  present ;  and  was  eoua* 
tersigned  by  the  secretary  of  the  imperial  family.  Thus  ter- 
minated a  scene  which  we  might  be  disposed  to  mock  for  its: 
mummery,  did  not  the  character  of  Bonaparte  forcibly  and? 
painfully  impress  upon  our  minds  th^  conviction,  that  it  ia 
intended  to  produce,  and  will  mo^  assuredly  produce,  the 
consolidation  and  permanency  of  his  pow^,  and  the  conse- 
quent hopelessness  ef  the  restoration  of  independenoe  ta 
Europe* 

The  marriage  was  then  dissdved.  Josephine  was  aUowed 
to  retain  the  title  of  Empress  Queen,  and  an  annual  pension 
of  2,COO,000  francs.  Various  conjectures  were  now  indulged 
respecting  the  future  wife  of  Bonaparte.  On  the  Ist  of 
March,  all  the  idle  rumours  which  were  propagated  were 
^nded  by  a  mesrage  to  the  senate,  wherein-  be  declared  tlw 
Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus^ 
tria,  his  chosen  consort.  The  marriage  took  piace  at  Paris 
on  the  1st  of  April.  The  train  of  the  Empress  Louisa  was 
supported  by  four  queens.  After  the  marriage,  the  royal  pair 
set  ofi^  for  St.  Cloud.  Three  days  after  they  received  the  con« 
gratulations  of  the  senate.  Napoleon's  answer  was  short  and 
general ;  and  the  empress,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  her 
predecessor,  made  no  reply.  The  robe  in  which  the  empiess 
appeared  at  the  festival  of  the  marriage,,  was  embroidered  all 
over  with  diamonds,  and  the  intervals  were  filled  with  Mou* 
lines  lace.   .  Its  value  was  estimated  at  22,0001.  sterling. 

A  portion  of  6'06  francs  was  given  by  Bonaparte  to  6000 
young  girls  who  should  espouse,  on  the  day  of  his  ouptiabi 
an  equal  number  of  soldiers,  whose  bravery  and  good  conduct 
might  entitle  them  to  the  recommendation  of  their  officers. 
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By  this  marriage  Booafiarteis  rel«ted  to  aloidst  aU  the  royal 
fiuniiiea  in  Europe*  Besides  being  son-iiulaw  to  the  £aipe«. 
lor  of  Attstria^  and  nephew  to  the  Archduke  Charles^  ht  is 
great  nepbevr  to  the  Queen  of  Naples,  first  cousin  to  Ferdi-. 
Band  the  Seventh,  and  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal ;  he 
is  abo  nephew  to  the  daugl^r  of  Louis  the  XVIth,-the 
Duchess  of  Aogouleme. 

\  Bonaparte's  hatred  to  Great  Britain  dictated  the  schemes 
#fa]ch  he  endeavottied  to  execute  in  Holland,  and  which 
i|rere  evidently  intended  not  only  to  overthrow  the  ancient 
Habits  and  character  of  the  Dutch,  hut  also  to  effect  the  ruin 
^t  themselves  and  country^  The  mild  Louis,  however,  was 
Sot  actuated  by  the  same  passions  and  ambition  that  raged  in 
the  heart  of  his  brother.  He  compassionated  the  sufferings 
of  his  stttjects,  and  being  incapable  of  executing  the  cruel 
mandateaof  Napoleon^  he  venouiiced  the. crown  in  ftvour  of 
his  SOBS. 

B^maparte,  however,  was  not  yet  satisfied.  A  I'ery^hort 
tiflse  after  Louis  had  abdicated  the  throne  in  favour  m  his 
chiUieo,  a  report  was  made  to  the  emperor  by  Champagny 
on  the  sobjcet  of  Holland.  In  the  beginning  of  this  report 
it  ia  expressly  declared,  that  the  abdication  of  Louis,  not  hav- 
ing been  previously  concerted  with  Bonaparte,  npr  having 
received  his  approbation,  was  of  no  validity.  The  report  then 
proceeds  to  state,  with  considerable  minuteness,  all  the  dif* 
ferent. reasons  that  point  out  the  necessity  or  the  policy  of 
uniting  Holland  with  France.'  Since  Belgium  was  united 
with  the  French  empire  the  independence  of  Holland  had 
been  in  reality  destroyed.  Her  commerce  was  transferred 
from  Amsterdam  to  the  more  convenient  port  of  Antwerp ; 
and  the  merchants.of  the  low  Countries  had  become  rich  ^nd 
powerfiil  at  the  expence  of  the  merchants'^  Holland.  Her 
debt. was  enormous,  amounting  to  nearly  90  millions :  that 
is^  to  a  fourth  more  than  the  debt  of  the  whoje  empire  of 
France ;  while  under  her  separate  form  of  government  the 
necessary  expences  rendered  it  impossible  to  diminish  this 
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dek^.  Some  of  tfae  reasons  for  this,  ifoorpomtioo  are  sibgiduv 
and  prove  on  bow  slight  a.  basis  ot  eommoa  aante  aaribifimi; 
will  be  content  to  baild  her  schemes  of  aggfaadifleiiiefit;.. 
Some  of  the  rivers  which  rise  tn  Fraoce  faav^  their  Mfc^i^t*^ 
m  Holland:  and  Clita^wgn;  lays  it  down  as  a  foDdmentah 
and  general  principle,  that  all  the  rivers  which  hwire  ihew 
source^  in  France,  or  which  wash  the  Ccon^effs,  should  htliMig 
to  France  as  far  as  the  sea*  .    ' 

Bonaparte  shortly  after  his  orarriage  Bade  a  to«r  with  tbw 
new  empress  through  the  north-west  part^  of  his  estatea,  and 
receiving  in  every  quarter  splendid  homages  from  attdassea 
of  his  subjects.  At  Boulogne  he  ^uiiered  considenUe  aM>r- 
tification.  An  English  frigate  was  beibre  his  cyea  ooofiaisi^ 
bis  magnificent  fleet  of  praams  and  boats  vrithio  rery^  dia« 
graceful  limits*  He  ordered  it  to  be  takeoy  atod  wetA  hka^ 
self  into  a  barge,  even  within  riios  of  our  vessels^  to  eaooim^p 
his  men  to  this  desperate  action.  They  obeyed  as  far  as  the]r 
oould,  but  were  sood  compelled  to  a  hasty  retreait;  and  the 
mighty  emperor  saw  one  of  his  priiimis  taken  and  canitd 
away  in  triumph.  HisieeKogs  od  suck  an  occasion  onoy  be 
easily  conceived,  and  he  expressed  it  m  tlie  stroagesi  ternD% 
tearing  with  bis  own  bands  the  cockades  and  deeofationa  of 
honour  from  several  of  his  officers.  Bonaparte  next  visicod 
the  fleets  aad  docks  at  Antwerp,  and  the  werhs  of  Vktthiof; ; 
after  which  he  proceeded  to  Amsterdam, 

In  these  tours  Bonaparte  aHfec^  to  imitate  great  modela; 
but  he  never  exhibits  any  trait  of  generosity.  As  to  tlie 
qilendid  measures  he  eommanda,  be  nev>er  furnishesi  moie 
than  the  decree  and  bis  name  $  and  his  boasted  benefioanee 
always  saddles  bis  subjects  with  ne#  imposts.  *  ia  these 
journies,  indeed,'  say»  M.  Faber^  <  he  disphys  an  activity 
which  astonishes  the  spectator.  Na  sooner  does  he  aiighc 
from  bis  carriage  tliaa  he  receives  the  authorities.  Wkoa 
the  audience  is  over  he  mounts  bis  horse,  and  rides  romsd  the 
town  to  reconnoitre  its  situatHMi  and  its  eaviroin*  If  it  hap- 
pens to  be  late  when  he  arrives,  this  reconnoisaneo  is  defimad 
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till  day-break  tive  next  monMg,  at  six^  five,  or  perhapt  it 
tour  o'clock.  Befcre  tbeiababltaots  are  oat  of  bed,  Boba^ 
parte  hat  <^ten  returned  to  bis  lodgings.  I  have  kaowo  him 
iminediatelj  on  alighting  propose  a  hunting-party,  which  has 
lasted  several  boars.  All  his  surveys  are  taken  with  extrema 
sapidity.  Bonaparte,  mounted  on  his  Arabian  horse,,  generally 
loaves  those  who  accompany  him.  far  behind ;  while  waiting 
for  them  to  rejoin  him  be  gains  time  to  make  liis  observation^* 
With  the  exception,  perhapSf  of  some  general,  extraordinarily 
well  mounted,  scarcely  any  one  of  his  suite  can  keep  pace  with 
bfan ;  bis  iavourite  Mad)e]iike,.Roustan,  who  attends  with  the 
led  horses,  often  cannot.  The  citizen  commanding  the  guard 
of  honour^  who  has  obtained  permission  to  Mlow  bim,  is 
geaeraHy  the  first  obliged  to  give  in. 

'  Bonaparte  has  sometimes  fatigued  two  horses  in  riding 
loood  a  town  of  a  moderate  size.    Falls  from  their  horses  are 
not  at  all  imcommon  to  bis  saite ;  I  myself  saw  thb  happen 
once  to  Roastan*    Bonaparte  always  seeks  the  shortest  roads  ; 
he  never  follows  the  windings,  and  ol^stacles  do  not  stop  him: 
he  leaps  over  walls,  hedges,  and  ditches,  leaving  those  who 
follow  kim  to  go  roand.    He  scales,  on  horseback,  mountains 
almost  inaccessible  to  the  pedestrian,  and  descends  them  ia 
the  same  manner ;  he  has  been  seen  mounting  in  this  way  an 
ascent  almost  perpendicular,  sttaated  near.Aix*la-Chapellf^ 
^  and  descending  from  it.    He  often  makes  with  fats  Arabians 
most  dangeieus  leaps :  his  friends  have  remarked  to  him,  the 
lisks  to  which  he  exposes  himself;  to  which  he  one  day  an^ 
swered,  *  Do  you  not  know  that  I  am  the  first  horseman  in 
tba  world  ?'    Bonaparte  is  certainly  a  good  horseman,  without 
gmce  or  dignity,  it  is  true,  bat  witb  a  firmness,  and  a  rare 
aang-froid,  he  shews  himself  every  where  absolute  master  of 
bis  seat.    Wherever  he  passes  he  leaves  behind  him  the  re- 
membrance of  the  rapidity  of  his  course,  of  the  boldness  of 
liis  leaps,  and  of  an  activity  unparalleled. 

<  However,  he  always  leaves  also  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  vaflects^  the  inpression  of  an  activity  very  different  from 
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that  of  an  administrator,  it  is  that  of  a  soldier  hardened  t* 
fatigue.  His  circuits  round  towns  are  made  with  the  circum- 
spection of  a  general ;  be  always  appears  in  the  act  of  recoo- 
noitring  spots  of  ground  fit  for  the  position  of  armies,  for  forts 
or  redoubts.  One  would  say,  to  see  his  active  haste,  that  he 
was  preparing  to  give  battle  the  following  day.  Round  a 
manufacturing,  a  commercial,  or  an  agricultural  town^  Bcma* 
parte*s  circuits  always  bear  the  same  character ;  he  carries 
the  same  coup  d'oeil  every  where.  It  is  true  that  this  coop 
d'ceil  is  just ;  it  is  always  that  of  an  experienced  enginceri 
and  one  that  may  become  very  useful  when  it  is  necessary.' 

Bonaparte  returned  to  Paris  without  having  executed  any 
plan  sufficient  to  account  for  his  journey;  The  empress  had 
been  declared  pregnant,  and  all  the  bishops  were  ordered  to 
pray  for  her.  The  birth  of  a  son  happened  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1811.  Tlie  child  was  called  the  King  or  Romb,  and 
Was  baptized  with  great  ceremony  on  the  15th  of  April.-— 
*  This  event,'  says  Bonaparte  to  his  senate,  <  has  fulfilled  my 
wishes,  and  satisfies  my  people  with  respect  to  the  fature.' 
'  The  plan  of  rooting  out  the  commerce  of  England  on  the 
continent  was  reduced  into  a  sjrstem  by  Bonaparte,  and 
backed  by  his  irresistible  and  unrelaxing  power.  Finding 
prohibitary  degrees  insufficient,  he  decreed  all  English  mer* 
chatidise  to  be  burnt !  This  severe  and  desperate  order  ex- 
cited great  murmurings  on  the  continent ;  but  the  despot  of 
France  cared  little  for  the  misery  he  occasioned,  ^ile  be 
couidi  ncrease  the  commercial  embarrassments  of  the  British 
merchants. 

The  system  which  Bonaparte  pursued  in  regard  io  the 
eontinental  powers,  had  continually  for  its  object  the  de- 
struction of  England.  But  though  one  of  his  marsb&ls  had 
been  declared  Crown-Prince  of  Sweden,  yet  the  necessities 
of  that  exhausted  country  rendered  the  adoption  of  French 
policy  the  certain  means  of  destruction.  The  produce  of 
England  therefore  still  found  its  way  into  Sweden,  but  pro- 
bably against  the  express  commands  of  Bonaparte.    All  the 
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tiie  Britirti:;  aqd  .(be  whojlje  j^^f^ipf Pt>.  excaept  the  Pfniraali^ 
Meupocl  oofupH^ly'  iioder  the  o^ntioul  of  the  French  ^ m* 

Booapart^  had  frpm  the  first  eatr^oce  of  his  troops  into 
SfcuD,  l^n  <;pntiQiialIy  pouripg  in  reinforcements  V ,  bu^ 
though  almost ^tbe  whole,  pf  the  S^ish  nol)iiity,,a|de4'  his 
yi^ws,  yet  such,  was  thfs  hj^tred  of  .the  Spaniards  to  his  yok^ 
that  they  |)ti}l:r^i^auied  unst^ducd* .  When'  their  armies' werie 
desU^od^  aod'thfir  strong^t  places, taken  either  j;»y  trea*- 
dbery  or  ^cf;»  and  all  hope^ ,^ success  seemed. to  vanish^ 
soddwl^.^ha  popular  indignatigp  hum  forth,  Bxid  new  armieb 
yf^re  ieiflcie4iMe)y  laised.  The  British  cabinet  ^Iso  seconded 
these,  patripdc  moveaieats. }  and;  neither  arms,  nor  stores  of 
any  ^en^riptipo  i^^ere.ever  refus<^,^  whUe  the,  British  ^nd  Por* 
<^guese  ffoofd^  W^er  the  jntcepid  and  skilful  Lord  Welling* 
ton>  Gontiooed  to  occupy  ti)eatteptjk)n,  and  excite  the  fears, 
of  thegirafid  army  of  Fmoce^  .Bonaparte's  troops  grew  .weary 
of  4hi^  procnstinated  and  ioglprious  watlare,  which  was  in- 
creased by  numerous  bodies,  of  desperate  mep  called  6ueril* 
las,  who^  under  the  command  of  some  bold  leader,  continually 
hovered  around  them,  cut  off  their  supplies  and  communica- 
tions, and  exhausted  them  with  continual  alarms.  The  sue* 
cessful  opposition  which  Bonaparte  thus  experienced  from 
an  unwariike,  divided,  and  betrayed  people,  produced  the 
idost  important  effects.  It  shewed  that  his  armies  were  not 
invincible,  and  that  nothing  but  perseverance  and  an  ordinary 
share  of  courage  were  requisite  in  order  to  defeat  his  most 
determined  attempts.  It  proved  that  a  nation  was  not  sub- 
dued even  when  it  had  lost  its  capital  and  its  king,  and  that 
every  kingdom  which  groaned  under  French  dominion  had 
abjectly  surrendered  its  independence.  It  also  exhibited  the- 
magnanimity,  disinterestedness,  and  resourses  of  the  British 
empire  io  a  new  and  striking  point  of  viaiw.  The  weakness, 
stupidity,  and  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  government ;  the  occa- 
skmal  inhospitality  and  apathy  of  the  people ;  and  the  inca-* 
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ittcttf  nxA  Mscbery  of  tKe  tfMds,  w«ft»  W  ItaMffieteM  M 
induce  Brititiii  to  relax  faei- ieieerfkMM  t6  ^MOM  Aeir  l%«rtf 
and  independehc*,  while  the  boasted  ibiiod^le  vetenwa  Of 
France  fled  before  her  troops,  and  confessed  their  inferiority 
fcy  nnmeroos  acts  that  reflected  glory  on  theii"  ofiptMats; 

These  arcumstanc«»  prodttcii!*  their  dne  effect  apMi  Hie 
court  of  Petbreburgh.  The  aflikface  <rtHi  ififaiic«  had  altmyi 
been  unpopular  in  Russia ;  *nd  When  Bonspifrte  inrisied  oA 
the  strict  observance  of  his  blocHAdinjf  systrtil  itt  th*t  eooH- 
"try,  while  he  permitted  his  own  subjects  to  tnde  *iA  HcMiMi^ 
every  feeling  of  honour  and  irit**«st  was  toused,  *Ad  prodneil 
«  general  burst  of  indignatiofl  thiooghoW  the;  RtnAti  edl« 
pire.  The  JEmperor  Alexaiider  participated  ift  *bo  poH'' 
feeling,  which  was  greatly  ihcreased  by  the  Krtdoese  Mid'pW^ 
tiality  shewn  to  his  subjetts  by  Britain,  though  he  hui  dto* 
serted  her  cause  in  so  unjustifiable  a  manner.  Booftpavl* 
watched  thU  growingsplrit  of  oppositton  in  Russhi,  miiit- 
termined  to  sttike  a  blow  that  should  at  once  pUce  fcer  ili'^ 
state  of  absolute  subjection,  and  complete  the  entire  nda  * 
the  influence  of  England  on  the  continent 
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>        CHAP^  XXYiU. 
IMWAPAMB  poraosas  TO  jotJccs  irrssfA^^joiw  his  abmt 

-^JOKlftBSim  nW  imoOPS'— PMSBS  t«B  nsriTLA-HPVE* 
4KTBS  TAB  ttUSSIAm— l>BCtARfcs  POIAND  IWDBraM^ttMt 
**■  iCEOi^ift  yftig  KlgMKW-iHBOTSitg  WfLNA— |UUCBB»TBA 
DWINA — KNGAOVS  THK  RUSSIANS— TAKBS  POSSBSSIOH  <»r 
4MlML»f mo— »VIGfiT8  TM  BAtTtB  OV  IfOSKWA— *BiniBRS 

*  Rcosooir— 3irvmB8SBs  tbb  DmuucnoM  or  that  citt-^^' 

AimBStS    AWD   SHOOTS  THR»B   HCNIMLBD   SUBjpCTt  Of 
RUSSIA* 

■ 

Bonaparte  had  continuecl  for  upwards  of  two  yean  t^ 
send  stores  of  every  description,  consisting  of  cannon,  miis* 
.|(et9«  powder,  ai^iui^iooy  pod  pfintoonS,  intic^  the  Notth; 
ignd  consideriibik  sums  of  aaoney.wejre  placed  at  tjt^e  disposftl 
fft  xhe  departnaent  of  engineers.  'JTxoops  were  marohed  fi^ 
fvery  part  ^,  the  French  eo^ey  ai^d  all  the  allies  ^nd  dfi^- 
dendent  stRtes,of  France  were  urged  to  hasten  lAieequipmeat 
jii^d  departure  of  their  armies.  A  laxgf  foj^  pi;^>ceeded  finpip 
Au^tiiS'tp  the  expected  theatre  of  war,  and  the  vf^ssal  King 
4if  JPriissia  wpji  coiiq)eIled  to  .e^haqst  bi^  speans  in  order  lo 
^vgai^iaeiknt^fmy  which  might  {^ease  bis  relent|e^  master. 
Wb^n  ad  the  murderous  bapditti  was  collected,  their  chief 
set  oat  from  St.  CIpud  on  the  9th  of  M^y>:  lgBi%  and  ad- 
vfmced  through  Pdand  iis  to  a  pafiy  of  pleasure.  At  Dresden 
be  received  t)ie  CQpgrat|ilations  of  bis  crowned  vassals,  and, 
qn  the  6ib  of /one,  crossed  the  Vmubi  and  joiped  his  army. 
The  emperor  of  'Russia  had  also  quitted  tiis.capitaly  and 
advanced  with  bis  ^my  to  Wilna.  To  save  appearances, 
Bonaparte  sent  Count  iiauriston  to  Alexander;  but  bis  object 


being  known,  he  could  not  obtain  an  interview.  When  tiiie 
ioteUigenc'e  reached  the  French  head^quarters,  the  empcmr 
bsued  orders  to  march,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the '  Nie« 
men.  'The  oooquered,*  observed  he,  < assume  the  tone  of 
conquerors;  fate  drags  thetn' oi^,/let  their  destinies  beful* 
filled.* 

.  The  estimate  of  <  the  French  army  acting  agaimt  Rassie, 
aa  gfvenf  from  the  war-oflSce  at  P^ris,  is  as  foUows  >-rPole3, 
100^000';  GonftderatioD,  120,000;  French,  ;25O|O0O$  lla- 
Vans,  BfifiOQ;  Aiistcians,  90,000;  Prassians,  IKM)0O.-*^TotaI, 
640(0^. 

Tbe  Russian  force  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained ;  but  that 
pan  which. acted  agaiost  thb  immepse  invading  foce  did* not 
probably  exceed  300,000,  inclttdiog  regular  and  iinqgnhur 
troops. 

Both  emperors,  at  the  commencement  of  this  dreadful 
contest,  addressed  their  troops.  Bonaparte,  in  the  following 
order  to '  his  army  :— 

^SoLDiiiBS ! — ^The  second  war  of  Poland  has  commenced. 
The  first  was  brought  to  a  close  at  Priedland  and  Tilsit.  At 
Tilsit,  Russia  swore  eternal  alliance  with  France  and  war 
with  England.  She  now  vidates  her  oath.  She  refuses  to 
give  any  explanation  of  her  strange  conduct,  until  the  eagles 
of  France  shall  have  repassed  tbe  Rhine,  leaving,  by  such  a 
-movement,  our  allies  at  hef  mercy.  Russia  is  dragged  along 
fay  a  fatality !  Her  destinies  must  be  accomplished.  Should 
she  then  consider  us  degenerate  ?  Are  we  no  longer  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  soldiers  of  Austerlitz  ?  She  ofiers  us  the 
alternative  6f  dishonour  or  war.  The  choibe  cannot  admit  of 
hesitation-*— Let  us  then  'march  forward!  Let  us  pass  the 
Niemen!  Let'  us  carry  the  war  into  her  territory!  Tbe 
second  war  of  Poland  will  be  as  glorious  to' the  Frendi  arms 
as  the  first ;  but  the  peace  #hich  we  shaH  conclude  will  be 
its  own  guarantee,  and  will  put  an  end  to  that  proud  and 
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kmigblf  mfluteime  wfaich  Ruasia  ha%  for  fifty  yearf,  exercised 
ift  ibe  B(b}r»  of  Earope. 

'  At  our  head-qoarierif  at  WUkowski, 
*  June  22,  1812.* 

The  address  of  Alexander  is  also  stfoog,  eneigetici  and 
noble* 

*  Russians  !'-*-^^he  eoemy  has  qaitted  tbe  DwiDa*  and  has 
proclaimed  his  intention  of  offering  battle.  He  accuses  you 
of  timidity,  because  he  mistakes,  or  aflects  to  mistake,  the 
pcrficy  of  your  system.  Can  he  then  have  forgotten  tbe  chas- 
tjsement  which  your  valour  inflicted  at  Donaborg  and  Mihr^ 
i^berever,  in  short,  it  has  been  deemed  proper  to  oppose  him? 
Desperate  councils  are  alone  compatible  with  the  enterprise 
he  has  undertaken  and  the  danger  of  his  situation;  but  shall 
we,  therefore,  be  imprudent  and  foi^^t  the  advantages  of  our 
own  ?  He  would  march  to  Moscow— -let  him.  But  can  he^ 
by  the  temporary  possession  of  that  city,  conquer  ttie  empire 
of  Russia,  and  subjugate  a  population  of  30,000,000.  Distant 
from  his  resources  near  800  miles,  he  would,  even  if  victo-' 
tiotts,  not  escape  the  fate  of  the  warrior  Charles  XII.-  When 
pressed  on  every  side  by  hostile  armies,  with  a  peasantry 
aworn  to  his  destruction— rendered  furious  by  bis  excesses^ 
and  irreconcileable  by  difierehce  of  religion,  of  customs,  of 
language,  bow  would  he  retreat  ? 

'  Russians  ! — ^Rely  on  your  emperor,  and  the  commanders 
whom  he  has  appointed.  He  knows  the  ardent  and  indignant 
valour  which  bums  in  tbe  bosom  of  bis  soldiers  at  the  boasts 
of  tbe  enemy.  He  knows  that  they  are  eager  for  battle; 
'  that  they  grieve  at  its  being  deferred,  and  tbe  thought  of  re- 
tiring. This  cruel  necessity  will  not  long  exist.  Already  are 
our  allies  preparing  to  menace  the  rear  of  the  invader;  while 
he,  inveigled  too  far  with  impunity,  shall  soon  have  to  com- 
bat with  the  seasons,  with  famine^  and  with  innumerable 
armies  of  Russians. 
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'S^MJBiui!  whim  this  poriod  f[>r  oAring  ivtttfe  i|invii» 
your  emperor  will  be  an  eye^witnesa  tf  yimt  mptoks,  wul 
reward  your  valour. 

(Signed)      '  AtsxANOBs/ 

In  oi^r  to  weaken  the  Eui«iitf)$4  and  leCHf  e  ^  nasi^^uice 
of  the  Poles,  Bonaparte  held  a  diet  at  Warsaw,  whiah  jte^ 
clared  all  Poland  independeot,  except  that  part  held  by  tbe 
SippeEor  of  Austria,  At  tbe  same  tjioe  a  ,c«06titotioii  was 
prQclaimed  j  but  it  Joes  not  appefir  that  ibe  Polish  people 
Jiiad  fof^tten  tbe  duplicity  of  tbeii*  pretended  deliverer  ^n  a 
fornoer  occasion,  for  their  enthusiasm  and  gratit^  have  pot 
beeo  very  conspicuous. 

Ml  tbiogs  V^iag  ready  for  coouneifiQiag  the  workjot^Wih 
Bonaparte  Grossed  tbe  Niemjin  in  the  night  iof  Junfs  23d«-^ 
Ao  immense  quantity  of  brandy^  flour^  and  ibkciiit,  (or  tbe 
supply  of  his  piodigious  acmyi  was  received  by  tbja  wi^rfrom 
Danuic  and  Konigsburg,  and  nothing  was  wanting  wiiM^b 
might  be  necessary  to  secure  success  Jn  this  impadaiit  e^p^ 
.ditioa. 

Tbe  JPrench  repassed  the  Vilia^xi  tbe  25tb  of  June«  fii^d  by 
a  f  «tck  movement  sqparated  two  Russian  corps  ficoip  the^ 
bead- quarters.  The  Russians,  conformably  to  tbe  defensive 
system  they  had  determined  to  pursue,  burnt 'their  ipag^sUiUes 
in  Samogitia  and  retiricd.  Tbe  King  of  Niy>)ei^  who  com- 
manded the  French  eavtlrytf  pressed  upon  tbcilrrrear  guard-; 
hut  tjiough  Bonaparte  advanced  through  Lithuania  by  focced 
.marches,  ibe  could  make  no  impnession  onrthe  Riisstane,  His 
army  entered  Wilna  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  .rea€;hed  the 
Dwion  on  tbe  5tb  of  July ;  while  the  Epiperor  Alexander, 
with  nine  divisions  of  infantry  and  four  of  cavaliy,  retired  to 
his  entrenched  caippat  Dressa,defended.by  twelve  palHsadoed 
.redoubt3i9  united  by  a  covered  way,  and  extending  GOOO  yards 
pn  the  river*  Tbe  Russians  did  not  wait  an  attack^'  but  hav- 
ing burnt  their  magazine,  retired  to  Witepsk,  Here. the 
Emperor  Alexander  quitted  the  army  and  hasteondito  Petffs- 
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hmg^  nbem-hr  BBtt  thti  Cmwn-Prioce  oTSwcdbo  indlonl 
Cathcart,  the  Englisb  ambassadbr,  wbo  jdiaed  in  coooecAig 
fnentti^  te  the  defeo^of  Rmk. 

.  Sbi.  Biiptwr  Napoleon  faafiag  onmdd  ibt  Dwioa,  and  bit 
aivpMpd^afd^  ^ooiialMtgof  lAout  28^000  nto,  pn^attitf 
engbgied  this  attf  of  tfao  RoBsian  Mrmjj  who  dbsthiately  dt^ 
Amdad^^^arfteoaMc  po$itioiv  ii»  ito.mardi.  Aioce  Bagratioit 
Wtotfiisd  mith  of  Boaapane'^  a^temtidii,  but  all  hii  eflbm  to 
imtdfiKa'MmtofcbeJKttsMiirpfavedabdr^  OnibelM 
cf  AogMv  a^RiMiiaii^orpacMmed  the  Driasa^  aed  attaA^d 
Aa  DiikaoCileggHs  wbo,  afthraamari  action^  QOiii{Kilkd  thatti 
to  tt6foe&  the  rber  whh  eoofMevabla  ta^^  ^oaparta  ooq* 
tifloed  hia  ^olorioaa  inarch  in  Ibo^Mfian  of  Moftc6w;  bib 
•miy'baliigdWided  into  three  gfiaddMfioiH^  with  tha  iatpe- 
llri  gVMfds  10  Ibe  oenttw*  Not  only  thtf  Ruasiaa  army,  hot 
ahlDilltheinbabitantaoflliheaunoucNliogooiJmt^^  yetifadon 
Mi-approadfa,  after  bunrfogy  deiwojringt  or  removing  every 
thing,  of  fcalfee*  The  waa  waa  indaed  canduetad  with  aoex^ 
ompled  fory.  Tba  Haiman  Phaoff  offaned  his  Baoghter  in 
aBtrriage  wHh  a  kjffg^  a»at  of  mopay  to  any  naan  who  should 
bnng  BoB^Mtfte  to  bin  dead  cr  attvai  It  wouM  hav«  beea 
liOBomable  to  the  Rittshai  cuort  had  it  openly  dtacUimed  the 
4iKMNirag«itient  thui  gfareb  t»  asaaaainatioiij  a  crime  to  abhop- 
lebt  fo  anra^  houootaUa  miadw 

Tb^  Roaaiana,  eoMViary  to.the  expoetaiiom  of  Bonaparte^ 
avtcuated  Dwiabourg.  ^Thua/  aays  the  Franch-  hoileth^ 
^Duiaaboaagt  that  the  enemy  has  beeft  fortifying  for  fire 
ytm%  where  ha  baa  expeiadad  several  lalilNons)  whieh  cost 
him  more  than  M^OOO  aaeO)  dtiriag  the  labour^  haa  been 
■kiBdoiiBd  witfaowt  firing  arimiakat,.  and  is  ha  oorpbwer^  liict 

*-  ^tht  RttSiiaot,  it  ought  to  be  obsenred,  alto  chnoied  the  victor?. 
Caruinkit,  thss  the  fimptflor  Kapolaaa  wst  asuch  dttplened  wik 
his  brother  Jerome, « who  coinaiaiMM  a^divi«on»  the  cavalry  of  which 
vss  cut  vp  by  the  Coiaaes ;  ao  moch^aoa  thai  l)e  diamiaatd  biiD^  on 
prelepee  thai  ha  was  unable  tojtaad  the  fiiti^ucf  af  the  oaoipaign. 
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the  odier  wDrks  tff  the  enemy^  mm)  like  theen^renohid  cittip 
wtuch  he  had  ba  th^  Drissa/  '  >«'     . 

On  the  21st  of  Au^st  a  «e^re  esgagemeot  took  fdaoe  st 
lokobc^ .  io  which  .'Sfcbasttanrs'  divbioD  tvat  defeated  fdtkUbss. 
Booapafte.baving^torossed  the  Boriekhmea^  tor  tl^cf^fuflpte 
of  attackio;  Smblenskoy  which  is  .Seated  on  the  Uft'beok  of 
that  river,  oQihe  14tb,  a. partial bAitle  took  pUiceAtKMDDiy 
in  which  the  French  claim  the  victory;  and  oti  the:16{b4hey 
^arrived  within  flight  of  Smoleoska.  Thn  Rittsiaatihad  pla^ 
80,000  troop$  in  the  city,  wbilethe  main  bod|{of  theiir>(Q|cf  s 
liped  the.  right  bank.of  the  Boristhenes  j  their  cddiBiQitiQttion 
with  the  city  being  kept  up  by  meatia.of  btidgef...  Q^^b? 

17th,  the  att$ck' upon  SaK>Ifnskcl€ommenee4  «od.th#.priii* 
cipal  eObrts  of  QopApatte  were  directed  to  c^y'theM>v«b^ 
The  contest  seenis  to!  hate  been  moat  obstinate;  Smoiemko 
wa^  involved  in  a  coniflagration,  wbichi  touse  the  laciguage 
of  the  French  bulletin,  reaembM  ^  eruption  of  Ve9uviA9* 
Ultimaibly,  at  one  in  the.  morning  ef  .the  18th,  the  eity  was 
evacuated  by  iSnt  Russian  tnH>ps»  whorecrossed  the  rivers 
ahd  joined  their  main  rbody.  In  this  desperate  conflict,  the 
French  acknowledge  a  loss  of  700ikHled^  and  d200.wounded ; 
General. Grabouiki  bting  atnongjthe  fbrtnca^V  and  General 
Grandeau  and  I>altod:Mnong  .the  Jattier;  while  they  aascrt, 
that  on  the  side  of  their  oppooeota^  the  lossanlountivl  io*five 
generals  and  4700  men  killed,  7  or  SQOawoundedy^and.SOOO 
prisoners.  A  subsequent  aecoutit  -stretched  the  '■  loss;  of;  the 
.RMssians  from  25  to  30,000  men.  }  Their  loss  was  nOtdoilbt 
considerable^  but  th?y  retreated  iiabroken ;  while  Bqnapane^ 
unable  to  obtain. any  of  those  briUiant  victories  whieh. distill- 
gnished  his  former.  Wars,  waa  retarded  in  bis  pragixsa  by  the 
roads  being  broken  up  and  the  bridges  destroyed.  On  the 
30th  of  August  he  entered  the  town  of  Viasma,  but  not  until 
the  Russians  had  destceyed  the  magazines  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  town  was  in  flames. 

In  the  afternoon  of  September  the' 10th,  the  Russians  were 
perceived  forrtied  on  the  heights,  with  their  right  upon 
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Moskwa,  and  their  left  upop  tlie  heights  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Kologha :  a  division  abo  occupied  a  fide  position  in 
front  flanked  by  two  woods.  Bonaparte  saw  the  importance 
of  thk  height,  and  immediately  determined  to  take  it,  which 
his' troops  effected  after  a  severe  contest  that  lasted  three 
hours.  Two  other  heights  crowned  with  redoubts,  100  papes 
distant,  still  rendered  the, position  of  the  Russians  strong  and 
favourable ;  but  the  redoubts  were  scarcely  half  formed,  and 
the  Russian  army  was  much  inferior  to  Napoleon's,  which 
might  be  reckoned  at  ,150,000  men. 

The  emperor  having  carefully  reconnoitred  the  Russian 
line  during  the  5th,  was  on  the  7th,  at  two  in  the  morning, 
surrounded  by  the  marshals  in  the  position  taken  the  evening 
before.  At  half  past  five  o'clock  the  sun  rose  without  clouds ; 
it  had  rained'  the  preceding  evening.  *  This  is  the  sun  of 
Austerlitz,'  said  Bonaparte.  Though  but  the  month  qf 
September,  it  was  as  cold  as  a  December  in  Moravia.  The 
army  received  the  omen,*  the  drum  beat,  and  the  following 
order,  of  the  day  was  read : — 

'  Soldiers  !  behold  the  field  of  battle  you  have  so  much  de- 
sired !  henceforth  victory  depends  on  you;  it* is  necessary  to 
us ;  it  will  give  us  plenty,  good  quarters  for  the  winter,  and 
a  speedy  return  to  our  country.  ISehave  yourselves  as  you 
did  at  Austerlitz,  at  Friedland,  at  Vitepsk,  at  Smolensko;  and 
that  the  latest  posterity  niay  speak  of  your  conduct  this  diiy 
with  pride — that  it  may  say  of  you,  *  He  was  at  thai  great 
battle,  under  the  walls  of  Moscow.' 

*  At  the  Imperial  Camp  on  the  Heights  of  Borodino* 
'  7th  Sept.    Two  o'clock  A.  M/ 

.  The  army  answered  with  reiterated  acclamations..  The 
ground  on  which  the  army  stood  was  spread  with  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  Russians  killed  the  preceding  day. 

At  six  o'clock  this  dreadful  battle,  which  can  scarcely  be 
equalled  in  the  annals  of.  history,  commenced.    A  thousand 
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pieces  of  cinnoQ  spread  deatli  tbrough  Ae  Ruriao  ntofci^ 
who  Jvom  their  cooimaiidiDg  heights  detit  equal  destruetioD 
amoDg  the  Freoch  ct^miis.  But  superior  nuulbers  and  dis^ 
cipli&e  prevaUed^  and  in  two  hours  the  Russka  poskiooa  ia 
the  centre  were  carried,  and  every  efibrt  to  lelake  them  frus- 
trated. However,  the  French  troops  that  stormed  the  re« 
doubts  to  the  right  were  soceessfaUy  attacked  and  defeated*. 
At  this  critical  moment  the  Russian  cominaoder  brought  for- 
ward his  reserve,  and  commenced  a  most  furious  attack  o^ 
the  centre ;  but  the  French  withstood  the  repeated  shock* 
they  sustaiaed,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ^e  Rus- 
sians ceased  their  efibrtsi  The  canoonade  still  oontaaaed^ 
but  the  battle  io  eflfect  was  closed. 

It  is  ^tremely  diflic«lt  to  estimate  the  loos  of  the  contettd^ 
ing  parties,  as  the  French  accounts  are  proverbial  for  t'sagg^ 
ration ;  nor  does  the  Russian  seem  to  deserve  implicit  belief. 
By  taking  a  medium,  the  k)ss  of  Bonaparte  might  amgnm  to 
about  20,000  men,  in  killed^  Wounded^  and  prtsoners ;  that  oC 
the  Russians  to  about  30,000.  The  emperor  himself  mkmtiw^ 
ledges  that  his  loss  would  have  been  greater  than  the  Rus- 
sians, had  not  the  latter  persisted  so  long  In  their  attacks 
upon  the  coran^anding  positions  he  had  gained. 

Both  armies  immediately  after  the  combat  seem^  to  havo. 
paused,  in  order  to  reorganize  their  shattered  divisions;*  The 
Russian  army  was  commanded  by  the  gaUaot  Kotousofl^*  \9b» 

I       *  Field  Manhal  Prince  KutHsofl*,  the  saYtoar  of  Rassia,  the  eoo- 
j  queror  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  worthy  rival  of  oar  own  Wellington^  is 
I  a  Prince  of  the  Russian  empire  by  hereditary  descent,  and  tKe  repre- 
i   seAtattve  of  one  of  its  most  ancient  and  honourable  famiKei.    He  it  on 
^   all  hands  acknowledged  to  be  an  ofKeer  of  great  eiperience,  and  of  un- 
doubted bravery^  active,  vigilant,  and  enterprising ;  yet,  like  the  guar- 
■   diaa  genius  of  the  Peniesnta,  well  quaKfivd  by  prddeat  eoolneas  to 
\  adopt  measures  of  airei;y  different  tendency  whea  absohilely  aeoessasy. 
In  Russia,  dvil  rank  is  nothing  exeept  when  regutated  by  the  gnda^ 
^tions  of  the  military  scale ;  nor  will  personal  or  bercdilary  nobility  ^ve 
any  precedence  at  courts  unless  accompanied  by  militaiy  rank— a  re|go* 
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had  jotoed  the  armj  a  few  days  preceding,  brioging  wllh  him 
Us  veterans  from  Turkey,  witK  whom  the  Emperor  Alezmader 
had  jndieieosljr  concluded  a  peace.  Kutousoif,  however^ 
after  this  battle,  found  his  positions  occupied ;  and  as  thera 

iMdoB  cstublMhed  hj  iht  Great  Peter«  whose  compreheiMiVe  Hoiiod 
r.Saiost  foresaw  the  events  of  later  days. 

In  eoateqoenc^  of  this,  the  young  Prince  Kutoosoff  entered' very 
early  into  the  anny,  proceeding  regularly  through  the  yarioas  grada* 
tioDS,  in  which  he  had  many  opportamties  of  seeing  service dunng  the 
campaigns  in  Poland,  in  1769,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  in  the 
Tdfkish  war,  nnder  Romanzow  and  GatlitzSn.  In  those  campaigns  he 
also  had  the  advantages  of  forming  his  military  character  under  the 
Priocct  Dolgorooki  and  Repnin,  and  General  MUarodowitz,  whose 
ron  has  since  so  gallantly  seconded  htm  in  the  late  glorious  ereats. 

Through  scenes  like  these  he,  though  little  known  in  England  till 
ef  late  years,  has  risen  in  his  native  country  to  the  character  of  an  old 
and  tried  veteran,  a  true  Russian  patriot,  beloved  by  al!  ranks  of  hia^ 
countrymen,  and  adored  by  the  soldiers  who  followed  his  fortunes,  thus 
fitting  himself  for  that  choice  which  adopted  him  as  the  worthiest 
competitor  of  Bonaparte  himself. 

Anxious  to  ward  off  the  blow,  negociations  were  begun  by  the  Otto* 
nan  Porte,  but  failed  ;  and  in  I7B7,  the  war  commenced.  The  Rus« 
sian  army,  headed  by  Prince  Potemkin  in  person,  proceeded  towards 
the  Crimea,  to  attack  the  Turkish  and  Tartar  foi-ce  assembled  near 
Babada,  and  was  divided  into  six  columns,  one  of  which  was  led  by  the 
gallant  Kutusoff.  The  first  column  of  the  army,  commanded  by 
Rcbinder,  came  singly  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  They  found  the  Tartar 
chief  with  about  six  hundred  of  his  troops  separated  from  the  rest,  and 
entrenched  behind  their  waggons.  These,  upon  the  approach  of  the 
Russians,  repeated  a  short  prayer,  and  displayed  gre^t  courage,  hot  it 
was  of  no  avail,  for  the  trenches  were  carried,  and  400  of  their  small 
nudiber  left  dead  upon  the  spot.  The  Tartar  chief  still  undaunted, 
'af^er  his  escape,  ooRected  his  whole  force  during  the  night,  and  boldly 
returned  to  the  charge  the  next  dny,  and,  without  regard  to  their 
artillery,  bad  the  hardihood  to  attack  the  Russians  in  their  camp.  He 
was,  however,  repulsed;  but  the  contest  was  not  yet  ended.  It  seem* 
ed,  indeed,  as  if  the  Tartar  courage  rose  soperior  to  disaster,  and  the 
chief  having  received  reinforcements,  was  proceeding  to  fresh  hostilities, 
when'Major-General  Prince  KutosoS'comtns;  up  with  his  column,  a 
third  action  took  place,  and  he  gained  a  coniplete  and  signal  victory,  t    ■ 
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w^j'e  tio  place  thilt  he  could  safely  occupy  between  Mojtfisk 
aud.  Moicow,  which  is.twenty-five  leagues  dUtant,  be  deter- 
niioed  to  abandon  the  capital  to  its  fate,  and  to  wait  fwrein* 
£>rcernents.  ' 

.  After  this  victory,  the  inbabitaats  of  the  Tartar  chief, '  aod  of  hi« 
*  Bobility;  together  with  all  the  Tartar  villages  wiihtn  reach,  were  plun- 
dered and  defttroyed  by  fire  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  Russian 
apcounts  in  detailing  the  plunder,  enumerated  ten  thousand  pints  of 
butter,  and  a  large  quantity  of  barley,  as  the  rural  spoil  upon  this 
ocpasion. 

Early  in  1788,  Russia  began  ber  preparations  for  the  ensuing  cam*' 
pa igo,  directing  her  views  principally  towards  the  filack  Sea,  and  in 
the  month  of  June,  a  vast  army  of  150,000  men,  pushed  on  for  the 
Turkish  frontiers,  under  the  command  of  Prince  Potemkin,  the  gallant 
iSuwarrow  leading  the  left  wing,  and  the  other  officers  of  note  consist- 
ing of  Romanzow,  Repnin,  Stoltikow,  Prince  Kutousoff,  &c.  Thit 
immense  force  was  accompanied  by  a  field  train  of  140  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, and  supported  by  an  armed  flotilla  under  the  command  of  the 
prince  of  Nassau. 

Early  in  July,  Prince  Potemkin  invested  Ochzakow,  but  as  his 
heavy  artillery  was  not  arrived,  he  did  not  immediately  commence  active 
operations,  but  merely  assailed  the  gariison  at  different  times,  particu- 
larly in  the  night,  when  repeated  attacks,  in  many  of  which  Kutousoff 
bore  a  distinguished  part.  The  garrison  consisted  of  £0,000  chosen 
tjoops,  and  when  the  siege  actually  commenced,  every  foot  of  ground 
was  bravely  disputed,  and  dearly  purchased  by  the  assailants.  The 
siege  lasted  until  December,  during  which  time  Kutousoff  had  many 
opportunities  of  signalizing  himself;  but  the  winter  being  then  set  in, 
the  sufferings  of  the  Russian  army  were  so  great,  that  they  were  on  the 
point  of  retiring  with  disgrace,  when  Potemkin,  on  the  17th  of  that 
month,  ordered  a  general  bombardment  with  red  hotshot  and  shells, 
vyben  a  red  hot  shot  falling  on  the  grand  magazines,  it  instantly  blewr 
up,  and  demolishing  a  great  portion  of  the  wall,  an  assault  was  ordered. 
The  Turks  defended  the  breach,  and  after  it  was  forced,  fought  in  the 
streets  with  the  greatest  bravery,  and  refusing  all  quarter,  were  cnt  to 
pieces.  The  Russian  loss  was  4000  killed  and  wounded  ;  200  officers 
fell,  and  Kutousoff,  who  led  the  storming  party,  was  wounded  in  a 
most  eylraordinary  manner,  a  musket-ball  having  passed  through  both 
temples,  when  he  fell  from  the  top  of  the  wall  into  the  ditch.  His 
cure  occupied  several  years  before  it  was  complete,  end,  in  fact,  asto- 
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Bonaftert^  poshed  forward  with  great  rapidlfyy  and  his 
ddvaoced  guard  reached  Moscow  on  the  14th  of  September ; 
«Dd,  after  a  short  resistance,  Murat  took  possession  of  th^ 
Kremlin*    Bot  thb  great  city  exhibited  a  scene  of  conf asi^n^ 

oisbed  tven  his  medioal  attendants;  bot  the  use  of  one  of  his  eyes  he 
never  recovered. 

Yet,  even  whilst  under  the  hands  of  the  surgeons,  he  resuined  his 
command  in  1790,  when  the  gallant  Suwarrow  led  the  Russian  army 
against  Ismail.  During  this  bloody  siege,  Kutousoff  coi^roanded  the 
left  of  the  main  army.  At  the  assault  he  led  the  sixth  column,  to  which 
was  attached  the  body  of  reserve.  On  the  fall  of  the  place,  he  was  a|K 
pointed  by  Suwarrow  governor  of  that  fortress,  and  remained  thsre  at 
the  close  of  the  campaign  with  his  four  battalions  of  Buch  Chasseurs, 
two  raiments  of  infantry,  and  four  of  Don  Cossacs,  whilst  the  other 
troops  went  into  winter  quarters ;  but  on  the  commencement  of  negcr- 
Nations,  was  called  from  his  military  command,  and  sent  ambassador 
to  Constantinople,  where  he  displayed  diplomatic  abilities  in  the  cabi« 
net,  commensurate  with  his  powers  in  the  field.         ' 

In  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  Russian  armies  in  Poland,  5rc. 
he  was  always  actively  employed,  but  there  were  no  occurrences  which 
in  this  slight  sketch  deserve  particular  notice. 

He  thus  went  on  progressively  rising  in  rank  until  the  year  1805, 
when  Russia  took  part  in  the  German  war,  at  which  time,  and  indeed 
always,  he  entertained  the  most  determined  hatred  against  the  French, 
both  in  their  practice  and  principles,  and  was  then  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Russian  army  destined  for  active  operations.  Imme- 
diately after  the  capitulation  of  Ulm  by  the  infamous  Mack,  the  most 
active  exertions  were  made  by  the  French,  for  the  further  prosecutioa 
of  the  campaign  ;  and  about  that  period  the  first  division  of  the  Russian 
forces,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Kutonsoff,  had  already  ar« 
rived  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ion,  and  uniting  itself  with  thcAustrians^ 
under  Ktenmeyef,  in  that  quarter,  formed  an  army  of  70,000  men. 

To  give  copious  details  is  here  unnecessary ;  it  is  sufficient  to  observe^ 
that  it  was  of  great  importance  to  the  French  to  attack  this  army  before 
the  arrival  of  the  second  division  of  Russians ;  accordingly,  Bernadotte 
with  his  corps,  aided  by  Marmont,  &c.  passed  the  Danube,  and  on 
the  27th  of  November  got  to  Altcmarkt,  but  found  the  bridge  broken 
down,  the  Russians  being  thus  obliged  to  retreat  before  a  superior 
force,  retiring  towards  Vienna,  and  having  evacuated  Brannau,  after- 
wards received  a  severe  check  from  Murat  on  the  heights  of  Ricd* 
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horror,  and  deitruetioap  unparalleled  In  <be  aiifialt  of  tnjrage. 
The  governor,  Roitopelin,  eonformiibly  to  the  iostnicrioiit 
he  received,'  had  prepared  for  this  awful  event.    Under  {nre*  ^ 
(ence  of  sending  up  a  balloon  filled  with  oonbustible  matter 

Kutoosoff  now  make  a  stand  oo  the  heights  of  AmsCaheB,  wbcie  be 

was  furiously  attacked  by  Murat*s  cavalry,  and  Oudinot's  division ;  hot, 
after  having  repulsed  them  several  times,  was  at  length  obliged  to  re- 
tiro.  On  Bonaparte  pushing  forward  bis  whole  Ibroe,  Kulouieff,  then 
posted  at  St.  PoUon-,  thinking  his  situation  too  critical  to  attempt  te 
iDaintain  it,  and  apprehensive  lest  his  retreat  shoald  he  out  off,  cresset 
the  Danube  at  Krems,  and  destroyed  the  bridge,  when  the  Freneh 
proceeded  towards  Vienna,  and  took  possession  of  it. 

Kutousoff  now  marched  into  Moravia,  whither  bo  was  followed  by 
Bonaparte,  and  forced  to  retire  from  Weiskirchen  to  Stein  $  but  he, 
in  his  turn,  attacked  the  French  next  rooming,  and  so  far  soocecded, 
that  Mortier,  to  avoid  being  taken,  was  obliged  to  cut  his  way  through 
the  Russian  lines  with  grealt  difficulty  and  considerable  loss.  The  Rns» 
sians,  however,  being  at  length  repulsed,  were  forced  to  Ml  hack 
upon  Brunn,  there  to  wait  for  the  expected  reinforoemont  under  Bax« 
howden.  At  Holbrunn,  Murat  and  Lasnes  pressed  them  so  hard, 
that  nothing  would  have  saved  them  bnt  Kutouso£Ps  having  reooorae  to 
the  same  stratagem  by  which  the  French  army  had  passed  the  bridge  at 
Vienna  unmolested  ;  that  was  sending  a  flag  of  truce,  and  proposing  to 
separate  from  the  Austrians,  by  which  means  he  was  enabled  to  haaien 
and  secure  his  retreat  after  a  sharp  action.   . 

The  operations  of  this  gallant  general  In  the  subsequent  retreat,  were 
masterly  in  the  extreme ;  and  in  the  latter  end  of  November,  Alexan* 
der  joined  the  army,  consisting  then  of  about  50,000  men.  On  thitu 
Bonaparte,  trusting  to  the  impetuosity  of  Prince  Dolgomcki  and  other 
young  officers  about  the  Eroperor*s  person,  by  a  feigned  retreat  induced 
that  prince  to  persuade  his  master  to  adopt  such  measures  as  \ed  fa  tbe 
fatal  battle  of  Austerlitz  ;  in  which,  however,  Kutousoff  still  retained 
his  supreme  command. 

In  this  action  the  combined  army  consisted  of  about  72,000  men, 
the  Austrians  being  under  Prince  John  of  Lichtedstein  ;  and  the 
French  amounted  to  an  equal  number.  The  firing  eommenoed  on  the 
1st  of  December,  and  so  well  .prepared  was  Bonaparte,  that  when  ha 
saw  the  operations  of  the  combined  forces  who  gave  op  their  defemire 
position  for  one  of  attack,  he  exclaimed-—'  Before  to-morrow,  night  that 
army  will  be  in  my  power ;'  and  for  this  purpose  he  lepi  his  tfoopa 
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to  deatrojr  the  French  army,  he  Iiad  for  some  time  employed 
a  number  of  workmen,  under  the  superintendence  of  an 
Eogltsh  physician,  who  prepared  an  immense  quantity  of 
fusees^  rockets,  and  other  kinds  pf  fireworks.    On  the  ap* 

conceointed  ia  many  columns,  ready  to  act  according  to  «4rouaft-> 
ftUncea. 

On  thr  third  the  grand  battle  was  fought ;  and  the  Russian  amd 
Aniirian  armies  being  in  open  order  with  large  intervals,  (\«^ing  to  the 
mciire  of  the  gmond,  the  French  poahed  through  vHth  their  heavy 
coiamiiB  ia  apite  of  a  gallant  resistance.  Kntouaoff  waa  thus  Gttt^tAf 
takaa  by  surprise,  for  he  had  oonaklercd  himself  as  the  assailant ;  but 
was  now  forced  to  act  on  the  defensive  on  the  heights  of  Pratsan,  on 
whose  summits  th^fate  of  the  day  was  decided.  The  bayonet  was  now 
alt  he  hadto  depend  on  ;  a  desperate  attack  took  place ;  for  an  instant, 
the  right  of  the  French  began  to  give  way,  but  some  of  the  Russian 
0atiora1a  being  wounded,  the  troopa  Wavered,  when  the  French,  in 
turn,  became  assatlaots,  and  advancing  their  artillery,  th«  victory  was 
complete*  The  masterly  dispositions  of  Kotousoff,  however,  saved  tha 
femnant  of  the  eombined  army,  though  he  himself  was  wounded.  Tba 
emperor  behaved  extremely  Well ;  and  Prince  Bagratioa  distinguished 
himsiflf  much.  An  armistice  soon  after  took  place,  when  ii  was  agreed 
thai  the  Russians  should  evacuate  the  Austrian  sutet ;  a(\cr  which  they 
ictumed  home,  and  the  war  in  one  campaign  was  ended. 

In  tha  war  in  Pbland,  in  I8O6  and  1807,  it  does  not  appear  that 
Kniouaofftook  an  active  part,  but  was,  we  believd,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Turkey,  where  be  afterwards  commanded  a  large  army  in  the  recent 
war  with  that  power,  from  which  he  was  now  called  to  take  the  com- 
fnatid  of  the  forces  opposed  to  the  invading  army;  his  predecessor/ 
Barclay  de  Tolli,  to  whom  he  is  a  junior  ofiicer,  being  removed  to  the 
cabinet. 

So  sensible  was  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  his  services,  that  in 
addition  to  his  previous  rank  of  General  of  infantry,  he  was  pleased  to 
bestow  on  the  gallant  Kutousofi  that  of  Marshal  General,  to  which  he 
added  a  present  of  one  hundred  thousand  roubles ;  the  Princess  Kutou- 
soff  afso,  in  a  manner  the  most  gratifying  to  her  meritorious  husband, 
was  raised  at  court  to  the  highest  possible  rank  for  a  subject,  that  of 
Siahl  Dame,  and  decorated  with  the  portrait  of  his  Imperial  Majesty. 
To  these  honours  already  bestowed,  we  may  add  his  recent  elevation 
as  Prince  of  Smj)1ensko,  and  to  the  first  class  of  the  order  of  St.  Geoige, 
which  is  only  bestowed  on  Field  Marshals  who  have  defeated  Field 
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proach  of  Bonaparte's  army,  every  person  of  respectability 
were  ordered  from  the  city,  the  French  and  Germans  were 
arrested,  and  all  the  firemen  and  fire-engines  Were  carried  off*. 
In  the  mean  time,  according  to  the  French  accounts,  the 
populace  were  amused  by  the  performance  of  Te  Deunij  for 
the  victory  over  Bonaparte  at  Moskwa.  But  scarcely  hltul  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  French  army  entered  the  city,  when 
several  hundred9  of  desperadoes  set  fire  to  one  of  the  largest 
and  richest  cities  in  the  world — ^the  entrepot  of  Asia  and 
JBurope.  The  exchange,  the  bazar,  and  other  public  build- 
ings, soon  sent  up  columns  of  fire :  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  five-sixths  of  the  dwelling  houses,  as  well  as  the  ware- 
houses, and  even  the  streets,  were  formed  of  wood,  some  idea 
may  by  formed  of  the  terrific  scene  that  this  iinmense  city 
presented, — It  appeared  like  an  ocean  of  fire.  All  efforts  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  devouring  element,  which  spread 
with  inconceivable  rapidity,  proved  abortive ;  and  a  high 
wind  that  arose  on  the  16th  completed  the  destruction  of 
Moscow.  The  Kremlin,  which  contains  several  fine  public 
buildings,  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  stone  walls.  This  was  preserved,  and  here 
Bonaparte  stood  upon  a  tower  contemplating  the  horrible 
eficcts  of  his  ambition.  Nearly  1600  churches,  1000  palaces, 
nine- tenths  of  the  city,  an  incalculable  quantity  of  merchan- 
dise, and,  according  to  the  French  reports,  30,000  sick  and 
wounded  Russians,  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames ! 


Marshals,  and  in  which  he  succeeds  Tchitchagoff,  father  of  the  present 
Admiral. 

It  is  only  necessary  further  to  add,  that  as  an  able  and  accomplished 
General  (as  it  has  been  well  observed),  and  in  the  excellence  of  bis 
dispositions,  in  caution,  and  above  all,  in  that  happy  presence  of  mind, 
which  by  a  sudden  and  masterly  manoeuf  re  decides  the  fate  of  a  general 
battle,  the  gallant  KutousofF  is  considered  as  inferior  to  no  officer  of  the 
present  day,  and  was  therefore  a  fit,  and  perhaps  the  most  proper  oppo- 
nent for  the  able,  yet  now  diacomfited  tyrant  of  the  continent! 
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Bonaparte  appears  to  have  been  much  enraged  and  dis- 
appointed at  the  destruction  of  Moscow,  The  governor  was 
represented  as  a  sort  of  Marat,  a  monster  shunned  by  all 
men,  tormented  by  the  upbraidings  of  conscience,  and  desti* 
tute  of  every  kind  of  consolation,  except  what  arose  from  the 
conipany  of  the  English  commissary,  Sir  Robert  Wi]gpn. — 
,  The  men  who  burnt  the  city  were  held  up  to  universal  de- 
testation, as  the  outcasts  of  society,  who  were  liberated  from 
prison  on  purpose  to  execute  tl>is  horrible  project ;  and  three 
hundred  of  these  incendiaries,  as  they  were  called,  were  ar- 
rested  and  shot ! 

The  burning  of  Moscow  was  certainly  a  desperate  and 
lamentable  alternative,  but  its  policy  has  been  clearly  de- 
monstrated. Allowing  the  act  to  be  as  wicked  as  Bonaparte 
represented  it,  yet  as  it  was  the  will  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, their  subjects,  who  owed  allegiance  to  none  other, 
were  justified  in  executing  the  orders  they  received.  The 
r^ooting  of  these  thr^ee  hundred  men,  is  another  instande 
of.  Bonaparte's  diregard  for  the  law  of  nations.  Were  his  * 
Qonduct  in  this  instance  to  be  imitated,  the  consequence 
would  be  dreadful  indeed. 


3  Q 
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CHAP.  XXXIX. 

BONAPARTB's  embarrassed   situation — LEAVES  MOSCOW 
HARASSED  BY  THE  RUSSIANS  AND  COSSACS — ^DAVOUST's 

CORPS  destroyed-^ney's  lay  down  their  arms- 
deplorable  STATE  OF  THE  FRENCH  ARMY — BONAPARTE 
LEAVES  HIS  ARMY  IN  THE  NIGHT — TRAVELS  INCOGNITO 
IN  A  SINGLE  SLEDGE — ARRIVES  AT   PARIS — HIS   POLITIC 

CONDUCT — ESTIMATE    OF    HIS    LOSS PROBABLE    CONSB- 

aUENCES  OF  HIS  DEFEAT — SUMMARY  SII^ETCH  OF  HIS 
CHARACTER. 


Bonaparte  found  his  situation  very  delicate  and  em- 
barrassed after  entering  Moscow.  His  army  had  suffered 
severely  during  the  long  march  it  had  completed,  and  was 
much  reduced  by  the  terrible  battles  it  had  fought,  partica- 
larly  that  on  the  heights  of  Borodino.  He  had  prombed  his 
men  repose  and  good  quarters  in  the  city  of  Moscow,  but  they 
found  it  a  heap  of  ruins.  He  had  even  promised  them  an 
honourable  peace  in  this  metropolis,  but  his  proposals  were  re- 
turned unopened,  and  the  most  desperate  resolutions  seemed 
to  have  been  taken  by  his  opponents.  This  increased  the 
chagrin  of  Napoleon,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  subdue  and 
bumble  his  foes  by  one  decisive  blow.  To  conceal  his  dis- 
tress it  was  pretended  that  there  were  found  in  Moscow  60,000 
muskets,  150  pieces  of  cannon,  100,000  balls,  1,500,000 
cartridges,  400,000  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  400,000  lbs.  of  salt- 
petre and  sulphur,  besides  magazines  of  sugar,  furs,  cloths, 
brandy,  &c. ;  and  several  thousand  carpenters  and  other 
mechanics  were  sent  for  to  Paris  in  order  to  erect  barracks 
for  the  army.  The  Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted, 
that  every  article  of  use  to  an  army  was  either  removed  or 
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•  * 

destroyed ;  and  consideilng  the  pireparations  that  had  been 
made  to  bum  the  city,  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  removal 
of  the  military  stores  should  have  been  neglected. 

fiioQaparte,  however,  could  not  long  continue  this  deceit. 
On  the  15th  of  October,  he  began  to  send  the  sick  from 
Moscow.  The  Russian  army,  he  acknowledged,  had  received 
strong  reinforcements,  the  snow  began  to  fall,  Moscow  was 
declared  to  be  a  bad  military  position,  and  it  was  necessary 
the  army  should  retire  to  winter  quarters.  Bonaparte  there- 
fore ordered  the  Kremlin,  which  had  been  saved  from  the 
conflagration,  to  be  mined  and  blown  up,  and  on  the  19th  he 
left  Moscow.  But  the  mines  did  not  all  take  effect,  and  the 
Baron  Winzingerode  hastened  the 'departure  of  the  French 
rear  guard.  The  great  conqueror  was  thus  driven,  at  the 
approach  of  a  severe  season,  to  wander  amidst  the  inhospi^ 
table  wilds  of  Russia,  surrounded  by  a  bold,  desperate,  and 
active  enemy,  assisted  by  a  peasantry  sworn  to  effect  his  de- 
struction. He  appears  to  have  been  undecided  as  to  the 
route  he  should  take,  but  the  necessity  of  crippling  the  Rus- 
sian army  at  the  commencement  of  his  retreat  was  obvious, 
and  to  this  object  he  directed  his  attention. 

After  Bonaparte  had  entered  Moscow,  General  Kutousoff 
disposed  his  forces  in  a  most  masterly  manner.  The  French 
met  a  strong  party  of  the  Rossians  in  every  quarter,  while 
the  peasantry  incessantly  opposed  and  watched  their  move- 
ments. From  want  of  forage  the  French  horses  grew  sickly 
and  unfit  for  action,  and  the  Cossacks  kept  the  cavalry  in  con- 
tinual alarm  and  motion.  On  one  occasion.  General  Sebas- 
tiani  with  his  light  cavalry  were  Surprised  at  the  distribution 
of  meal,  and  suffered  severely.  On  the' 24  th  of  October  at 
day-break,  Bonaparte  attacked  the  grand  Russian  army, 
which  occupied  a  strong  position  near  the  town  of  Malio- 
ardslanvitz.  An  obstinate  conflict  ensued.  Both  sides,  as 
usual,  claimed  the  victory ;  but  Bonaparte  continued  to  ac- 
celerate his  retfeat,  surrounded  by  clouds  of  Cossacs.  Qn 
the  2d  of  November  he  was  again  intercepted  near  Via^ma, 
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and  agaiQ  suffei^d  considerable  kM  befell  the  road  was 
cleared ;  bat  on  the  6th  the  bad  weather  commeDced,  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow,  the  roads  became  slippery 
and  difficult,  while  cold  and  fatigue  rapidly  thinned  hb  ranks. 
On  the  16th  the  Russians  turned  his  advanced  guard ;  ad 
at  the  same  time  General  Diavoost  was  attacked  by  Prinee  , 
Galitzin.    The  Russian  artillery  made  a  most  terrible  carnage. 
The  battle  lasted  the  whole  day,  but  Bonaparte,  who  was  an 
eye  witness  of  the  destruction  of  4his  division,  flec|  to  liie 
▼ilfage  of  Liadam*    Two  generals,  SS  officers,  9170  men, 
TO  cannon,  S  standards,  and  the  baton  of  Marshal  Dafoost, 
were  taken ;  and  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper  were  covered  with 
the  slain.     On  the  following  day.  Marshal  Ney*s  corps, 
which  formed  the  rear  guard,  was  intercepted  by  General 
Millaradovitch.    Ney  came  upon  the  Russian  batteries  in  a 
fog,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  tetrible  carnage 
ensued.    The  French  finding  themselves  in  the  trap,  and  ^ 
surrounded,  repeatedly  attacked  the  Russian  artillery  with 
the  fury  of  despair,  but  could  not  break  through.    Cohimn 
after  column  advanced,  and  were  mowed  down  ;  till,  at  mid- 
night, the  survivors,  to  the  number  of  12,000,  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners.    Their  whole  artillery,  baggage,  and 
military  chest  we;re  taken,  but  Marshal  Ney  escaped. 

On  the  4th,  General  Wittgetistein  attacked  General  Vic- 
tor, in  which  action  the  village  of  Smolna,  the  depot  of 
Victor's  artillery,  was  six  times  taken  and  retaken,  but  the 
French  were  ultimately  obliged  to  retreat.  Amidst  these 
complicated  disasters  Bonaparte  reached  Smolensko;  b«t 
the  threatening  movements  of  the  Russian  commander  com- 
pelled him  to  abandon  this  miserable  place  on  the  13th  of 
December.  Suddenly  the  cold  increased  to  16  or  18  degree 
below  the  freezing  point.  In  a  few  days  above  30,000  horses 
perished,*  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  a  great  part  of  his 

*  The  details  of  this  calamitous  campaigo,  which  is  unequalled  in 
history,  we  give  principally  on  the  authority,  and  nearly  in  the  words 
of  Bonaparte's  own  account. 
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iMilltfiy,  ammanitktt^s,  and  provisfcms.  Id  this  dreadliil  aitwh- 
tion  his  men  lost  their  gaiety^  and  dreamed  of  nothh;  bat 
Inisfortanes  and  catastrophies.  The  Coisacs,  emboldened  by 
ifitaesBing  the  firightfot  calamity  that  had  overtaken  this  once 
foranidable  army,  surrounded  the  oolnmns,  and  prevented 
all  communicatioDs,  or  attempts  to  reconnoitre,  carrying  off 
the  trains  and  waggons  which  were  separated.  The  Duke  of 
£lchfagen,  who  was  chairged  with  blowing  up  the  ramparts 
and  cathedral  of  Smolensko,  was  surrounded,  and  obliged  to 
citt  hb  way  tfaroogb  the  Russian  columns.  Bonaparte  was 
tiow  hastening  to  pass  the  Bereaina,  but  was  anticipated  by 
tlie  Russians,  who  burnt  the  bridge  and  occupied  all  tbe 
fords.  Thii  river  is  W  yards  wide,  had  much  floating  ice  in 
i^  and  its  "banks  are  covered  with  marches.  Bonaparte  hav* 
ing  nhanceuvred  a  whole  day  in  orAsr  to  deceive  tbe  Russians, 
tttempted  the  passage  of  the  river  oO'  the  26th,  wbidi  he  at 
length  effected  with  the  leas  of  15,000  prisoners,  and  about 
TOOOkHled,  wwnded,  and  drowned.  On  the  27tb,  at  nighty 
a  brigade  of  Pitaunaux's  division  was  surrounded  and  takes. 
The  contest  lasted  near  three  days*  Having  surmounted  this 
difficulty,  Bonaparte  pursued  his  rout  to  Wilna.  'The 
army,'  says  the  French  report,  'being  without  cavalry,  de- 
ficient of  ammunition,  and  bdrribly  fatigaed  by  fifty  days 
inarch,  carrying  in  its  train  all  the  sick  and  wounded  of  so 
many  battles,  stood  greatly  in  need  of  getting  to  its  maga- 
zines. To  say  that  the  whole  army  stands  in  need  of  re- 
estaUiilhing  its  discipline,  of  refreshing  itself,  of  remount- 
ing its  cavalry,  completing  its  artillery,  and  its  materids, 
is  the  result  of  the  expose,  which  has  just  been  made.  The 
generals,  officers,  and  soldiers,  have  suffered  greatly  from 
want.  Numbers  have  lost  their  baggage  by  the  loss  of  their 
horses,  and  several  by  tbe  effect  of  the  Cossacs'  ambushes. 
The  Cossacs  have  taken  numbers  of  isolated  persons,  of  geo- 
graphical engineers,  who  were  taking  positions,  and  of  unat« 
tended  officers,  who  were  inarching  without  precaution,  pre- 
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ferriDg  running  the  risk,  to  ntarching  slowly  and  along  with 
the  convoys. 

^In  all  these  movements,  the  emperor  has  caniirmalfy 
marched  in  the  middle  of  hU  guards,*  the  cavalry  com* 
manded  by  marshal  Duke  of  Istria,  and  the  infantry  com* 
manded  by  the  Duke  of  Dantzic.  His  majesty  has  been 
well  satisfied  with  the  fine  spirit  shewn  by  his  guards ;  they 
have  always  been  ready  to  shew  themselves  every  where 
that  their  presence  was  needful ;  but  circumstances  have  al* 
ways  been  such,  that  their  appearance  alone  was  sufficient, 
and  that  they  never  were  in  a  case  which  required  them  to 
charge.  The  Prince  of  Neufchatel,  the  grand  marshal,  the 
grand  equerry,  and  all  the  aides-de«camp,  and  military  offi- 
cers of  the  household,  have  always  accompanied  his  majesty. 
Our  cavalry  was  dismounted  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  collect  the  officers  who  had  a  horse  still  remaining^ 
in  order  to  form  four  companies  of  100  men  each.  The  ge- 
nerals there  performed  the  functicHis  of  captains,  and  the 
colonels  those  of  subalterns.  This  sacred  squadron,  com- 
manded by  General  Grouchy,  afid  under  the  orders  of  the 

*  The  newspapers  have  given  the  foilowiog  curious  anecdote  of  Bo- 
naparte in  this  retreat^  which,  if  tnie«  is  illustrative  of  the  altered 
feelings  of  his  soldiers : — 

*  For  a  long  time  he  rode  in  a  close  carriage,  surrounded  by  his  half- 
famished  and  dispirited  troops.  At  length  the  men,  indignant  at  see- 
ing him  sitting  at  his  ease,  and  feeling  nb  part  of  the  calamities  he  had 
so  wantonly  brought  on  them,  cried  atood  a  bos  Id  voifttre.  This  call 
was  not  u>  be  slighted  :  Bonaparte  instantly  quitted  the  vehicle,  and 
jnounted  bis  horse,  coveted  with  his  cloak  aud  muffled  with  fur.  This 
condescension  did  not,  however,  appease  his  followers,  half  naked  and 
famishing  with  cold ;  they  again  cried  out,  a  las  U  monteau.  The 
great  Napoleon,  in  compliance  with  the  mandate  of  his  soldiery,  im- 
mediately threw  off  his  cloak  and  fur,  and  in  common  with  his  men, 
exposed  himself  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  season.  However,  pro- 
fiting by  experience,  the  sacred  squadron  was  immediately  Formed  to 
protect  the  great  Emperor  from  the  rising  indignation  of  his  own  army, 
till  an  opportunity  ahpuld  be  afforded  him  of  making  his  final. escape/ 
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King  of  NapleS)  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  emperw  in  all  these 
movements.    The  health  of  his  majesty  was  never  better.' 

Never  did  a  commander  draw  so  deplorable  a  picture  of  the 
ruined  state  of  an  army,  and  never  did  Bonaparte  so  clearly 
exhibit  his  real  character  as  in  the  boldness  and  cruelty 
eivinced  in  this  dreadfol  report.  He  here  despises  the  public 
feeling,  and  silences  complaint,  by  undisguisedly  avowing  the 
extent  of  the  calamities  his  army  had  suffered  i  and  in  order 
to  complete  the  degradation  of  the  ^  great  nation'  and  her 
allies,  by  demonstrating  his  contempt  of  the  abject  instru- 
ments of  his  ambition,  ybe  deserted  his  army  while  in- 
volved in  perplexity  and  ruin  !  On  the  5th  of  December,  at 
night  he  assembled  his  marshals,  and  informed  them  that  he 
had  nominated  Murat  his  lieutenant-general  to  command  the 
army  during  the  rigorous  season.  He  then  stole  off>  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Wilnat*  travelling  with  great  rapidity  in  a  single 
sledge  under  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  VicencaTj  After  ex- 
amining the  fortifications  of  Prague,  be  passed  on  to  War- 
saw, where  he  remained  several  houi^  unknown.  On  the 
14th,  at  one  in  the  morning,  he  arrived  at  Dresden,  and 
alighted  at  the  house  of  Count  Gera,  his  minister.  He  had 
a  long  conference  with  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  immediately 
pursuing  his  journey  by  the  road  of  Mentz,  arrived  on  the 
l^th,  at  midnight,  at  Paris,  having  performed  this  long  jour- 
ney in  the  short  space  of  thirteen  days  ! 

From  the  Russian  reports  it  appears,  that  from  the  passage 
of  the  Beresina  to  Wilna,  the  French  army  bad  not  one  mo- 
ment's respite.  The  Russians  pressed  on  every  side,  and  al- 
lowed them  no  repose.  Their  movements  on  the  flanks  and 
rear  of.  the  French,  as  developed  in  the  execution,  were  the 
result  of  masterly  combination,  demonstrating  that  they  were 

*  The  Riusitni  report,  that  a  strong  division  of  the  French  army  bad 
halted  Id  a  village^  where  they  intended  to  quarter,  during  the  night  of 
Deeember  the  5lh.  Bonaparte  was  in  bed  when  the  Russians  attacked 
the  place,  and  bad  just  time  to  mount  his  horse  and  escape ;  bat  so 
great  was  hit  apprehension,  that  he  proceeded  in  fall  gallop  to  Wilna. 
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eondacted  by  superior  mOitary  science.  The  deserted  nmy 
marched  at  night,  and  bwouched  in  the  day  in  hollow  square^ 
for  their  protection  against  attack.  The  tracdc  of  their  retreat 
was  covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  inen  and  horses,  with 
cannon,  waggons,  and  every  thing  that  evinced  the  extreme 
distress  of  the  army.  The  frightful  pietiire  is  still  heigbteoed 
by  the  official  accounts  of  the  Russita  commanders,  wbicb 
states,  that  the  FVenc^  were  not  only  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  sttbsbting  on  horse-flesb,  bat  that  they  actually  lived 
upon  the  dead  bodies  ot  their  fallen  comrades.  At  Wilna 
great  magazines  of  stores  and  provisions  had  been  cdlected, 
and  the  harassed,  distressed,  and  woe  be-gone  army  reached 
it  on  the  10th  of  December.  But  here  they  ezperien^oed 
only  fresh  disasters  and  disappointments.  Admiral  Tchitcha- 
gofTs  advanced  guard  drove  tjiem  through  the  town  alipoit 
without  halting ;  and  the  indefatigable  PlatolF,  with  his  Cos* 
sacs,  occupied  the  road  to  Kouno:  but  the  skeleton  of  the 
French  grand  army,  although  thus  reduced  to  perhaps  little 
more  than  20,000  men,  rallied,  and  animated  by  desperation, 
cut  its  way  through  a  eloud  of  irregular  cavalry,  after  suatain- 
ing  some  loss.  At  Kouna  it  passed  the  Nieman,  and  effected 
its  escape  into  the  Prussian  territory ;  having  lost  in  the  vei* 
treat  from  the  Beresina,  and  at  Wilna,  iA>ove  20fitK>'uma  in 
prisoners,  near  flOO  pieces  of  cannon,  f  general  ofl&cers,  a 
great  number  of  staff  officen,  all  their  magazines,  and  a  gvent 
part  of  Bonaparte's  personal  baggage. — Murat,  Berthier,  and 
the  other  principal  ^officers  of  the  grand  army,  fled  to  Konngs* 
berg,  200  miles  beyond  Wilna ;  whence  a  divisk^i  was  sent 
to  collect  the  wredc  of  the  army,  and  assist  Macdonaldj  who 
had  raised  the  siege  of^Riga  and  retreated  toUbit.  The 
Russians  eagerly  pressed  forward,  and  30^000  Prustians,  nn« 
der  General  DTork,  capitulated  to*their  arms;  which  dream- 
stance  seems  to  have  strudc  deeper  into  the  soul  of  Bona* 
parte,  than  any  other  disaster  that  has  occurred  during  this 
cahunitons  camiKugn, 


Uemttiaf  BoDtpurti^s  laH  eainpa^  i&  mm  Mid  caoiiey^ 
tatrgr'  tkr  qacsdon^  wfaellier  Biq^andl  shaU  be  shut  cMlt  Ipoid^ 
'ftiniiiiMali  naiv  be fHiimtiwl  ar  tdUcfm 


To  Fraao»«Dd  her  AUkt  in  killed^  froseii.  to  dtatb,  >.. 

wounded,  &c ;j  86,000 

■    d?itMed -  115,000 

'»        ■         ■ j^      pviwacn  of  all  dcMtiptioos  900^000 

Alfied  mcii 406,000 


ss oqQipment.  at30L  each £.  IS^OOO.OOO 

Seventy  thousand  horses,  at  35l.  each '.  / 2,460,000 

Iteiyi  amaiiiiiiticMi^  mUHaofy  st^i^s,  pfovitfoM*  ftc.       15,650,000 


Allied  property  lost ' X.  30,000,000 


ToHussu  in  soldiers  killed,  froaen  to  death,  drown- 1 

ed,  &c /  50.000 

■  . ^  ■■  ■    disabled •     50,00a 

prisoners    ....•  30,000 

SMkrt^  total 130,000 

Inbtfbiiants  burnt,  starved,  ijroaea  to  death,  and  de-1 

stroyed  in  different  ways /  30,000 


^am 


BimiMi  p^|ft' ••..«« 160,000 

EquipmcBtsoPsoldrers  lost « 4  L,  d,000,<JOO. 

Artilivr;  wtMQBs,  bof aaa,  te.  taken  or  destrOfred  ....  1 ,400,000 

Magazines,  Sc.  burnt  or  taken • . .  5,000,000 

Tto  thousand  wooden  houses  burnt,  at  1501.  eaeh  ....  1,600,000 

Fb«rtltoosMd fWehandstfd sloae  boosea,  at 50Ql each  9.«5O,0OO 

Poblic  worka,  churches,  palaces,  &c.  burnt 7  f 7^0, 000 

Fiirnitare  of  Kouset,  palaces,   &c 5,200,000 

Mei«haiidise,  crops,  granaries,  catde,  Ue, Sd,000,00O 

Russian  proper^  lost '.  X.  50,000,000 


>ri.-4i*< 


TIm  qtwstmi  mwf  now  -be  coosidereA  as  decided^  wcA 
BiNiapaitft's'  dicaQit  of  anivAsal  empire  dinipttbed.  By  bis 
shauiefal  iight,  be  has  forfbited  tbe  ooofidence  and  es-^ 
teem  «( bM»tfeii|per  diminisbed  the  gratitode  of  bia  sufajiccts^ 
sbatteiv  the  all«giaa«0  of  hb  allies,  and  tamisbed  bis  glory  i» 
tbe  eyes  >  of  the  wlide  worlds  While  tiayerBiDg.tfae  vrilds  of 
17  »  R      ' 


/ 
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Riissia^  a'Tsport  of  his  death  was  propagated  ia  Fafis^  and 
fortned  the  pretext  for  a  daring  conspmcf ^  wUch  threatened 
the  overthrew  of  that  splendid  schienie  of .  aggcandizement 
which  Bonaparte  had  organized  at  the  expence  of  so  mnch 
blood.  This  movement  occasioned  the  greatest  constcma* 
tion;  but  the  principles  in  the  conspiracy  were  soon  arrested 
and  executed.  ^This  circumstance  aeem*  to  have  planted  the 
most  painful  alarms  in  the  breast  of  the  emperor.  laune* 
diately  after  his  arrival  in  Paris,  he  received  the  congratu- 
lations of  bis  servile  senate;  and  in  bis  answer,  he  dwells 
with  expressive,  minuteness  on  this  partial  insurrection,  and 
obliquely  censures  the  magistrates  for  not  evincing  mott 
promptness  and  courage  on  the  occasion*  But  bis  apprehen- 
sionii  were  not  suflfered  to  subside ;  for  tbfe  audience  in  the 
opera-house  rose  in  an  irresistible  fervour  of  indignation,  tore 
down  his  busti  and.trampled.it  under  their  feet.  The  mana- 
ger was  severely  fined,  and  the  managers  of  the  other  tfaeaties 
repeived  such  cautions  as  were  judged  necessary.  Bonaparte 
now  appeared  in  public,  reviewed  his  troops,  and  attended 
tlie  theatre,  surrounded  by  his  guards  and  accompanied  by 
an  host  of  police  ^cers,  who,  as  appointed,  bailed  the  great 
conqueror,  that  during  the  recent  retreat  bad  eclipsed  the 
glory  of  Xenophon.  A  studied  silence  was  observed  respect* 
ing  the  fate  of  the  grand  army,  and  the  afflicted  people  of 
France  were  left  to  infer  its  annihilation.  But  when  intelli- 
gence of  the  defection  of  the  Prussians  arrived,  Bonaparte 
testified  his  feani  by  requiring  the  immedifite  embodyment 
o(.S50,000  conscripts.  He  will  now  be  compelled  4o  acton 
the  defensive,  while  his  operations  must  be  much  limited  by 
the  want  of  money  to  equip  his  immense  levies,  at  a  time 
too  when  the  public  mind  is  little  ^disposed  to  bear  any  addi- 
tional burthens  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  his  destructive 
wars.  What  the  issue  of  this  change  of  fortune  may  .'be  it  is 
perhaps  impossible  to  predict,  but  a  sincere  attempt  on  the 
part  of  England  and  Russia  to  obtain  a  peace,  bn  such  ho- 
nourable terms  to  all  parties  4is  might  emfure  itscdtotiQuattce, 
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\Mwdd  certnilly  be  liigkly  politic  and ,  expedient ;  and  it  is 
fHobable  that  Bonaparte  would  willingly  negoriate. 

Before  we  close  thb  account  of  the  eventful  life  of  the 
moat  wonderful  man  that  ever  appeared  on  earthy  we  shall 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  his  character  from  the  pen  of  M.  Fkber, 
%  German,  who  served  in  the  French  armies  daring  the  nevoH 
lution,  but  retired  from  the  service  shortly  after  the  elevatbn 
of  Bonaparte  to  the  snpreme  power* 

U  have  seen  this  man  whose  name  is  Bonaparte ;  I  have 
seen  him  an  officer  of  the  artilleryy  general  in  the  army,  con* 
mif  emperorA  When  yet  the  Italian  m  in  hb  name,  gave  him 
BO  eOaoern,  all  then  was  Italian  about  him,  his  physiognomy, 
his  compliexion ;  he  had  neither  the  habits,  the  manners,  nor 
the  agreeable  figure  of  a  Frenchman ;  the  rough  tnotions  and 
the  shaip  ibrm  of  the  foreigner  displeased.  A  cold  reseih^ed 
aup  gave  his  eiterior  an  appearance  of  indifference  lor  all 
about  him.  He  always  walked  coneentiated  in  himself. 
[CaiBless  of  the  events  which  awaited  him,  but  always  occa* 
pied  with  his  glory,  he  appeared  determined  to  perform  what* 
ever  could  conduct  him  towards  it.  ^  Attached  to  no  being 
but  himself,  he  never  jc(ined  any  party  but  to  serve  his  glory ; 
he  has  been  republican,  conventional,  directorial,  moderateJ 
The  proofs  exist  in  the  piAKc  doeuasents ;  he  is  adcdsed  .of 
having  been  a  terrorist:  this  is  not  proved,  bilt  it  is  proved 
that  "he  is  sworn  to  all  principles,  and  that  he  has  abjured 
them  all. 

<  I  have  seen  this  man  ;  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  crowd 
and  bustle,  in  all  places  and  at  all  times,  he  appears  to  be 
alone  and  insulated.  ^Men  are  nothing  to  him ;  they  are  the 
means,  himself  is  the  end^  His  mouth  is  hideous  when  be 
smiles  on  them-^it  is  a  smile  of  contempt,  a  smile  of  pity, 
which  cheers  cowards  in  the  terrible  immovability  of  the  rest 
of  his  features.  This  soKtary  smile  has  been  given  him  by 
heaven. 

<  I  have  seen  this  man— he  is  simple  in  his  private,  man- 
ners, in  his  tastes,  and  in  his  wants.    An  uniform  the  leas^ 
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ahfiwy.;  a  Uidc  bat,  wkhdttt  «ny  iMbir  lOmaoieftl  ihim  Uie 
cockade-^bifi  is  hit  dreas.  His  ostonlatioiia  jplnldiMir  b  aot 
^r  ibiflHself  b«t  for  odiem.  He  is  a  sbvve  to  it,  in  ankr  to 
.reign  over  rOtbtrs ;  be  is  a  bemnrtd'cbancter  in  the  taaperiid 
.oaott^  as  in  ^he  bat  a  fa  ibmi  iFl  as  be  is  in  aH  t»»* 
Avmh^;  but  iris  better  icv  be  a  faonnmd  diaMoter»  ikm  aat 
rto  btve  eopseqaenee.  He  bas  neftber  a  teste  iiar  the  taUsi 
nor  for  women,  nor  for  tbe  fiaeacts  $  tbeae*  tastes  voaU  leiol 
bifn  vidi  Atb^men:  hebaa^nly  one,  tliat  •f  beiag  dbove 
.tbum. 

*  He  speaks  little-^-iheapeAs  vkhont  setectiest  ^M  iriA 
a  fkiiid  of  inoovreotnesa.  He  gbes  little  cobeseooe  io  bis 
ideas  J  be  is  satisfied  to  Aetob  tbem  bygtsangcwitliiMs.  Hia 
wordsj  prefM>iioeed  srifb  a  ebarp  voice,  am  endes^  \$t  docs 
A9t  QQQvipif  .bis  attention  by  the  form  in  vibicb  be  gifei 
tbofflb  provided  ^  Iboiight  is  weigbty,  atribcs  and  overtDiM. 
Thus  fraquenlly  awMtbiog  coaoxNi  appeals  in  At  tarn  af 
phr^^e  faeicapploys.  He  writes  as  be  apealss.  Pktterers  bave 
disoovered  in  it  tbe  stale  of 'Montesqinea.  TUs  is  ooaoparing 
gtiro  men  who  have  no  points  of  resemUance.  Hie  pridic 
speeches  of  Bonaparte  h^ve  been  dry  and  osld* 

ri  have  seen  4Us  man,  wfwsn  be  was  the  bepe  of  banumity. 
I  have  seen  him,  when  ke  had  pirefirsred  to  be  its  aooovge. 
It  is  terror  persomfied,  which  aoeomptisbes  the  pradietioa  df 
iheads  ci;iminaliy  ea^alted,  that  4ie  revelation  would  mdse  a 
circuit  through  the  universe,  and  overturn  all  the  tfaRmes  of 
IcingO 

'  I  have  seen  this  fifm*  I  bt^ve  seen  hipi  near.  His  bead 
is  a  rare  re«onion  of  the  most  marked  charaoteristica.  Eaeiy 
portrait  of  Bonaparte  will  be 'known,  even  if  it  ahooldnot 
resemble  him.  In  this  they  are  Uke  the  portrait  of  Fvedede 
the  Great ;  he  admits  of  anjevercbarged  likeness.  It  reqoiias 
only  lips,  wb^re  the  Qootempt  of  pnen;ete(nally  resides,  to  be 
placed  between  the  protuberance  of  such  a  chin  and  tbe  ecm- 
cavity  of  such  a  tnpisitioa  from  the  nose  to  tbe  npper  lip. 
The  full  length,  by  hri^Yt  representing  Sonapart^  i^  the 
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gardens  of  Malmaisofi,  while  it  embellishes  tiie  fornii  strongly 
expresses  the  character  of  the  original. 

'  I  have  studied  the  eye  of  Bonaparte.  That  eye  shuns 
inspection*  A  German  observer,  with  the  hand  of  a  master, 
has  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  describing  it.  This  eye  is 
represented  lively,  sparkUng»  open,  .and  deeply  arched.  En* 
gravings,  medals,  and  coin,  represent  it  as  such,  but  all  fiat* 
ta  m  apprciamatiag  the  countenaaoe  to  the  antique. 

<  TUs  eye  soffers  nothing  to  escape  of  what  is  passing 
whinn;  it  appean  dull  moi  iatigaed  by  the  efibrts  to  which 
klias  served  as  the  organ.  Eyes  i  have  found  none  in  those 
deep  sockets.  I  found  two  places  where  tfiese  had  once  been. 
They  are  two  cratera,  bearing  the  traces  of  the  lava  which 
bas  issued  from  them,  and  announcing  that  frightful  abyss, 
whose  bordecs  they  Somu  Perhaps  at  the  moment  the  vol- 
MDo  gvoaas  IB  ils  neessesi  <md  pssfwigs  desith  and  dcstroc* 
iion ;  peifcaps  at  the  moment  it  is  bMafaing  out^  and  is  abo«t 
to  annihilate  all  tfavt  is  within  its  reach* 

<  How  locked  this  eye,  when  Bonaparte  resolved  on  the 
destructioD  of  the  throne  of  Naples^^the  degradation  of  Aus- 
triafr-the  e)K:tinctioB  of  the  Germanic  empire — ^the  humiliation 
of  Prussia  ?  How  looked  this  eye,  when  Bonaparte  resolved 
«D  the  exile  of  his  benefaetor,  Bama-?-«^  death  of  Piehe- 
gru?  How,  when  he  ordered  the  young  B^nghien^  just 
entering  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  to  be  hurried  away  to  Viocen- 
joesy.and  when  Madame  Bonaparte  was  drowned  in  tears  at 
hit  knees  ?  I  shonldiy^e  to  seeibiseye  when  it  wants  sleep. 
Does  it  ever  elose  ?    How  deeps  Bam^pavle'}' 
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[The  Editor  has  collected  the  following  Biograplncal  Anecdotes  rf 
those  remarkohle  PersofUigef,  who  have  either  opposed  or  promoted 
the  ambitious  projects  ^  BonapartCfJrom  the  most  autJieniic  sources  ; 
astd  trusts  that  they  will  he  found  efuaUsf  pleating  and  instrucUeeJ] 


JOSEPHINE,  Ex'Bmpress  of  Frame.  We  have  before  given  a 
brief  aocount  of  the  early  life  of  this  woman,  whoie  varied  fortnntf 
will  render  an  object  of  curiosity  to  posterity.  Wluie  she  aearfl  the 
part  of  Wife  and  eiD|ifest  to  Napoleon,  sbe  atUnieled  mnch  attention, 
not  from  the  ostentatious  dispky  of  royal  |XMnp,  which  she  anxioMy 
shunned,  but  from  the  continued  exercisf  of  the  virtues  of  humanity. 
After  her  divorce  she  retired  for  a  short  time  into  Italy,  but  now  resides 
in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  where  she  employs  her  leisure  hours  in  the 
cultivation  of  flowers  and  plants. 

MARIA  LOUISA,  Jfchduehese  ^  Austria,  a*d  En^trese  qf 
Mrance,  being  sprung  from  one  -of  the  most  dignified  hovaes  in  £o« 
rope,  and  educated  in  a  court  remarkable  for  its  scrupulous  etiquette 
and  haughty  sentiments,  has  of  course  a  great  influence  in  restraining 
the  violent  passions  and  natural  vulgarity  which  Napoleon  has  so  fre- 
-qnenily  displayed.  His  former  empiess'  soothed  his  raging  spirits,  by 
her  insinuating  manners  and  gentle  oaEpestuhtions*  bitt  ihe  present  by 
the  playfulncM  of  her  wit,  or  the  ofibnded  gUnces  of  a  high  bred  fe* 
male ;  and  he  knows  too  well  the  pelitieal  importance  of  this  oonnec* 
tion,  to  venture  to  use  her  with  any  degree  of  disrespect* 

JOSEPH  BONAPARTE,  King  of  Spain,  is  the  elder  brother 
of  Napoleon.  In  September,  17^5,  he  was  deputed  from  Ltamone 
to  the  coundl  of  five  hundred ;  but  his  election  was  not  acknowledged 
legal  till  June,  1797*  In  1796,  he  married  a  young  lady  of  respectable 
family  in  Avignon,  named  Ckry,  whose  sister  has  been  since  uoited 
to  Marshal  Bernadotte.    On  the  14th  of  May,  in  the  same  year,  ho 
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WM  tent  to  Booie  in  the  queliq^of  ambesiador  fiNwi  the  Fiench  rqmb*. 
lie,  upon  which  eocasion  he  protested  against  the  noroioationof  the 
Austrian  general  Provera,  to  the  commapd  of  the  Roman  troops,  and 
in  this,  as  in  other  matters  which  were  discussed  during  the  early  part 
of  hia  embassy,  he  was  socoessful.  Among  other  things  he  obtained 
t|ie  liberty  of  the  imprisoned  Roman  patriots,  and  prevailed  on  the 
pope  to  giant  aq  audience  to  his  wife  and  siater.  In  December,  the 
Corsina  palace,  where  he  resided,  was  invested  by  a  mob,  and  by  an 
armed  force.  Joseph,  accon^panied  by  General  Dophot,  went  out  to 
induce  the  populace  to  withdraw,  but  several  balls  were  fired  at  once  at 
t)ie  general,  who  foil  dead  by  the  ambassador's  side.  Joseph  Bonaparte 
immediately  left  Rome,  and  went  to  Florence,  in  his- way  to  Peris, 
where  be  arrived  on  the  20th  of  January, ,  1798»  end  g»Te  a  relation  o£ 
what  had  pasted  to  the  directors,  who  declared  themselves  satisfied. 
with  his  conduct.  On  the  94th  he  became  one  of  the  council  of  five 
hondffed,  and  took  the  oaths.  On  the  81  st  of  June  following  he  was 
chosen  secretary.  A^Wr  the  revolution  of  -the  16th  Bmmaire,  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the.coonetl  of  state,  for  the  interior  section.  He 
oondiided  a  treaty,  in  the  name  of  ^  the  French  republic,  with  the 
United  Stales  of  America,  on  the  gth  of  November,  1800,  and  gave  a 
hnUmniJeie^t  his  villa  de  Morfontaine,  to  the  American  ministers,  at 
wliM5h  the  consols,  ministers,  &c.  &e.  were  present.  '  He  was  afller- 
werds  appointed  plenipotentiary  to  treat  for  peace  with  the  emperor  at 
Ijoneville,  where  his  operation*  were  crowned  with  the  most  entire 
soecess ;  the  definitive  treaty  was  signed  on  theQth  of  February,  1801* 
The  following  yefir  Joseph  Bonaparte' again  met  with  the  same  success 
at  the  congress  of  Amiens, 'where  peace  was  signed,  on  the  9$th  of 
Mnrch,  180f,  between  France  and  Eni^and^  and  the  allies  of  France^^ 
the  Balftvian  repnblic,  and  Spain.  In  July  following  he  was  appointed 
grand  ofiicer  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  called  to  the  conservative 
senate.  In  the  month  of  August,  1802,  he  went  to  preside  over  the 
elective  .college  of  Oise,*  on  his  return  from  the  waters  of  Plombieresa 
where  he  had  staid  a  month.  *  In  April,  1804,  he  was  appointed  oolo« 
Bel  of  the  4th  regiment  of  regular  iofontry,  and  beeame  a  grand  elector 
and  a  French  ptinee.  The  next  year  he  went  to  Brassels,  and  made 
an  excurrion  through  the  departments  of  the  Rhine.  In  October^ 
1805,  he  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  preside  over  the  senate,  and 
direct  the  administration  in  his  absence.  Shortly  after  he  was  ap« 
pointed  King  of  Naples;  but  when  his  brother  determined  todrivo 
the  Boorbofi  family  from  Spain,  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  that  coun* 
try.  The  protracted  war  that  has  arisen  from  this  circmnstafice  rendem 
his  siltaaikm  highly  critical  end  disagireeabl^  and  bet  frequently  ia< 
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driBdbhittteiaiifttiMiMinl  irt»  lb«b  diiliMlid:  aMi  ilti|p»wyHA 
kidgdoni* 

EDCIEIf  BON'APA1tFfi>  a  tetiaUMr,  and  ywwger  l^i^thcr  of  tli#> 
BtaiperoT  of  the  ¥Vench«  war  ati  fim  euiployerf  iu  the  war»qiPee»  mar* 
itei  at  Alaxtniiiif  Dccamv  war-coiBiimiHnicr^  ana  W88»  m,  Maicli^ 
1797»  depaff  of dkft depaftmeti«of Lianan« to^a oMiieiletlWvhMi* 
dred ;  he  there  appeared  in  the  trihane»  aa  Ae  IStb  ef  Jaily»  19g9«  and 
lejected^  as  t^rannicei^  the  proposal  «f  ordering  thoprtobe  shBlrOfi 
SondaySy  in  onfer  to  cotopel'  the  ohsenration  of  dccadca.  Be*  waa  a 
very' active  member  of  this*  body,  a«d  attracted'  eonndeiabfe  atientippw 
On  the  Idtfr  Brumaire  he  coBtribate^  material^  to  the  tevohrtwnv 
wh%h  hit  brother  NapoliBon  seemed  to  wnnt  the  talentt  to  effeef  •  -  Me* 
waf  afterwards  named*  minister  of  the  interior^  where  he  Wavdialiii*' 
gnished  fbrhis  rapacrty.  In  Obtober,  t806>  he  quitted' tfle  adhmrisliafr' 
Hon  to  go  as  ambassadbr  to  Madtid';  and^  at  the  end  of  9feplteBWf« 
1901,  he  signed'  at  Badajoa>  a  peace  between  Aance  and  PMugpdi 
afler  having  seHlM"  the  oondkioos  of  it  with  M.  Cypr  MMm^  FniOy 
Ae  minister  of  that  king^m.  He  rammed  to  fhrii  in>  the  foUawinf 
Aonth,  aAd- wtt  appoinled^  member  of  the  .ttihunata  dir  the-  9ik^  of 
March^  1609  :  it  wasr  nearly  ahool^  thir  period  thatho'  loaabia>wilb. 
Some  timetifler  he  carried  up  to  the  legistatite  body'  rtie  wish  of  the 
tribunes  tn  ftvbnr  of  the  compaetf.  On  the  IBth  an<  l^lh  of  May-he 
demand^- the  adoption  of  the  project  which  created  al^gion  of  hooomv 
and  on  the  TthofJufy  followtng  he  was  named  grand  officer  oHt,  and 
took  bb  place  in  this  ranh  in  the  consnlin'  senate.  On  the  dd' of  Fe^ 
hruary,  1B03,  he  wasosAled  to  the  institteite;  an  aead^y  of  thepoMcid 
and  moral  seieneer;  shortly  afler,  the  senatorship  of TWea  was-eoiik' 
fkrreA  upon  him;  Tn  Jnly,  1603,  he  went  inte  Hollandi  and  ihedti-^ 
partments  of  the  Rhine,  to  take  possession  th^eof  the*  property  be^ 
hmgmg  to  the  Ijbgfbn  of  honour.  On  his  return  he  married 'Madknns 
Jbnbertean,  the  widow  of  a  banker,  andieft  France  with  her^  hi'lhv 
month  of  April*  IB04^>  to  go  and  reside  in  Italy»  flMe  heemplliyed 
Brmself  in  cxdleeting  pictures  and  literary  coriostties :  bnt  his  toftf 
spirit  not  brooking  the  indignities  offered  him  by  his  brother  Nkpo** 
kon,  he  determined'  to  seek  a  peaceable  asylunrr  in  the  Foitted^lafes  o# 
America.  Afier  efieeting  his  escape  flom  Itdly,  he  was  d^taancd^by 
the  governor  of  Malta  until  instructions  respecting'  him  arrived  fh>m' 
England ;  and  the  ministers  rehistog  tt>  prTmithim'fo|>roceedon  hi^ 
hitended  journey^  he  was  conveyed  to  IhisirountiTy  where  he  new  le^ 
sTdes,  with  his  family^  amidstvAuence  and  hospitriity.  'Bf  many  tfjf 
thought  that  he  really  wiahed  Gn  permissioB' to  miito  inE^aarf; 
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LOUIS  BONAPARTE*  brother  of  Napolcoo,  aoA  a  Frooril 
printe.  He  entered  very  yoong  into  the  serrite*  foUewed  his  brother 
in  all  hit  cavpaigot,  and  became  colonel 4»f  the  (^h  regiment  of  dm* 
goont,  and  aftenVaide  general  of  brigade.  In  1806,  he  iiilir#ied  Mn* 
«lemoitaile  de  Beabhamais,  daughter  of  the  EmpreM  Josephihe*  bf 
whom  he  had  Miceetiively  two  tons,  Who  were  held  oter  the  font  bf 
the  empetor  their  nnele.  In  September,  1803,  he  went  to  preside  ovel 
the  electoral  college  of  the  department  of  the  Po,  was  naaned  cbooaeU 
lor  of  state  and  general  of  division  in  the  month  of  April,  1804/ and 
high  constable  of  the-  empire  immediately  after  the  accession  of  his 
bmther  to  the  imperial  throne.  Two  months  after,  the  rank  of  coloneU 
general  of  theoarabiniers  was  conferred  on  him.  He  aooompantcd  the 
cnpewr  into  Italy  at  the  time  of  his  coronation  in  May,  1805,  and 
nrested  at  Tarin  with  the  rank  of  goreraor^generel  of  Piedmont* 

[is  health  aonn  after  nbligtd  hiaa  to  go  and  take  the  waters  of  Sk* 
Amend;  and  retoming  to  Paris^  he  there  filled  for  a  time  the  place  of 
Prinoe  Mont  in- the  government  of  that  town,  and  afterwards  he  went 
into  Holland  about  the  end  of  November,  to  assume  the. command  of 
tbo  army  of  the  north.  His  servKcs  were  rewarded  by  his  being  sonaa 
ttine  after  declared  King  of  Holland ;  hot  the  growing  disiresses  of  the 
Dutch  rendered  his  siloation  inoeooeivably  disagreeable.  Hia  merciftil 
and  coflBpassionate  disposition  at  laH  escited  the  resentment  of  Nap<^ 
kosii  and  he  was  permitted  to  abdicate  a  dependent  throne  which  hia 
Ttrtiiea  diaqoalified  him  from  filling* 


J£ftOME  fiONAPAHTE,  King  of  msiphalU,  is  the  yo«(ttgMi 
bffothei  of  Napoleon.  He  was  intended  for  the  sea,  beoame  lieoteaMrt 
of  a  vessel,  and  was  empk^ed  in  that  capacity  in  the  cupedition  to  St4 
DuaupgOk  commanded  by  Leclerc.  He  soon  retomcd  to  Franco  witb 
diapatehes  from  this  general,  then  set ont  again  for  Martioitpiein  the 
frigate  rfiverpier,  which  he  commanded,  and  towards  the  endof  1801 
he  placed  vetieU  to  craise  before  the  road  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  itiand  of 
Tobago.  After  being  on  a  station  fo(  some  months,  he  pot. into  ban* 
boor  in  America,  where  he  married  Miss  Patteia»n»  tl)e  daughter  of 
one  of  the  richest  merchants  of  the  United  States  |  which  was  norap* 
proved  by  the  emperor  hb  brother,  on  account  of  his  minority.  Tbo. 
£ogUsh»  who  wished  to  seise  his  person,  blocked  up  all  the  porta 
whence  he  could  depart  to^ return  to  France;  but  be  at  last  escaped 
their  watchfulness,  and  arrived  in  May,  1805,  at  Lisbon i  which  plaoa 
ha  then  qaitted,  went  to  his  brother  Napoleon,  who  was  then  in  Iialy^i 
and  arrived  at  Genoa,  where  he  received  orders  from  the  emperor  to  |ai 
to  Algiers,  and  claim  as  his  new  subjects  the  Genoese  who.  wer«  in 
ahvery  there.    M.  Jeroina  Bonaparte  acquitted  himself  of  this  com* 

as 
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ttiifsioti  m  ihm  most  iiolclligerit  mMliier,  nod  cartitd  backtSdH  of  these 
onfbrtonate  persons  to  G«noa'.  He  immediately  if&er  went.  to.  Peris, 
then,  io  November,  1806,  to  Nenles^  and  theoee  to  firati,  ^:htehe 
essamed  the  command  of  a  y^-igsm  ship.  Dnriog  the  fobatqiieot  wir 
with  Austria,,  he  commanded  ao  auxiliaiy  eorpsof  GoEmmie,  and  was^ 
en  the  (all  of  Phisaia,  treated  king  of  the  neii  ktngdMn  of  Wettpbaiia» 
in  the  recent  campaign  of  Moscow  hia  mis&irtaBea  leeiD  Io  hmio  excked 
ibe  indignation  of  his  imperial  brother. 

£UG£N£  DR  BEAUH AANAIS,  aoa  of  Viscoooi  Bttmhamai* 

aind  of  the  Empt ees  Josephine.    He  was.  littlo  more  than  «.  chiU  wheil 

kh  father  was  condocted  to  tboaoaffiM»  but  hia  AssfbriaDeft  foood  a 

aptedy  teimiiMtion ;  for  hia  mother  having  .-married  General  Booapaffte» 

be  became  his  aid^dcNcamp,  and  attended  him  4a  Italy  and  £gypLf«» 

On  his  return  from  that  expedidioB,  h«  was  appointed  head  of  a  iq§t^ 

droci  of  chasseurs  in  the  Consular  gokrd,  and  shortlj^  after  bacaiDa  thdr 

aamnmader  in  chief.    Hb  conatantly  aaoompaBicd  the  firat  noiisni  itt 

lus> journeys;-  waa  promoted  tm  the  rank  of  general  of  baigade;  aad 

Ibtit,  in  Augasi  Ii04,  aobncl  general  of  iha  chaaaaura.    In  the  aana 

month  he  wen  t  to  preaide  over  the  elaotoral  college  ;of  Loir  and  Char, 

ihcr  placte  of  liis-riatinty ;  and  itt  Febraary,  1906,  he  waa  raiaed  to  the 

digntty  of  a  FVeooh  prtnee,  of  arch-chaneoilor  of  atate^  and  grand  offiott 

bf  the-  li^OfT'Of  honour.    A  few  nao«ths  after  he  leoeived  the  oraaaof 

the  high  order  of  St.  Hubert,  which  waa  oanfarred  on  him  by  tha 

Elector  of  Bavaria ;  and  in^June,  1805,,  he  went  to  Mikin,  where  he 

^asappoinMd- viceroy  of  tho  kingdom  of  Italy.    At  the.  time  of  the  re« 

lam  of  hoslitttiea  agatost  Aostria, .  (September,  JMS,)  he  colloctcd 

taj^htr  tho  nMioBal  guards  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy^  in  variooa  campa 

#f  vesaiva,  addsrsaod  to  them  etiergetio  pioelaanationa  on  tha  political 

oikusDat^noss*  in  .which  fthetr  countrystood,  sucoesatvely  visited  ihese 

difibrdnt  bodies,  and»  father  by  the  means  of  peraoasicm  aiid  gentlencas^ 

than  by'foic4'Of  arms,  ledueed  the  insargeot  inbahitanta  of  ibo  naoun^ 

taina  of  Birma  and  of  the  envirpns.     After  the  peace  of  Ptesbttrn^  ^ 

Went  to  Munich,  where,  on  the  17th  of  January, .  1806,  he  married 

Prkite«Ss  Augusta  of  Bavaria.    Thoeroperor,  the  empress  of  tha  Frenohv 

gnd^  all -lite  court  of  Bavaria,  witnessed  this  aognst  oannnoiiy,  oimI  the 

H^^umarticd  pair  imtnediately  went  into  Italy ^  where  they  .weao  ia 

^v«ty  place  weleotnted  with  tho  wanricat  eagerness.    When  Momt  left 

Ihe  wreck  of  the  grand  army  in  .Prussia^  Priaoe  Eugene  sticceeded  faiaft 

ki  the  Command. 

'  iMURAT,  ^tf-wstiAned  King  of  Naple$^^  was  the  son  of  a  water* 
cftvtier  avFaris>.  who  Vor  sope  erime^  toeave  hioaself .  from  the  fearab 
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«if  the  p0]io«,  4cd  into  the  oiouotatm  of  Datiphiey:,  where  he  joined  • 
fang  oframg^ersaod'coineny  anil  where Geneial  Moratwai  born  ia 
i764*    Beiog  accosed  of  betonging  'to  that  corps  of  brigands  comr 
fMiadedhjr  the  famotts  captain  of  amiigglers  Mandrin,.  Murat'a  iaiher 
was4ried  at  Valenee«  and  tfaeffe^rQkc»n  upon  the  wheel  in  May;  17^; 
and  young  Murat  wasaevt  to  the  orphan-boose  at  L^ons,  where  he  re- 
taatned>  until  an  actor  of  the  same  of  St.  Aubin  look  him  ^t  an  criand^ 
boy«  procured  him  to  be  a  Garcom  du  Theniret  or  a  serrackt  attached  to 
a  theatre  in  thai,  city.  «nd  paidt  besides,  a  master  for  teaching  him  to 
fcad  and  Wf  it«»  Being  of  an  iatiigniitg  dieposUion  and  ipoodmppearaaee* 
he  canly  iosinualod  himaelf  into  the  larour  of  the  priooipal  actresaes, 
and  was  in  1760»  upon  their  recommendatioB,  permiiled.  lo  appear 
tipon  the  stage,  &nt  in  the  parts  of  <va]ets,  and  afterwaide  in  those  of 
p4iit  tnaiirei;  hut  to  neither  was  he  successful,  wanting  manners,  me^ 
iDoryy  and  applioatioo.    He  was,  however,  endoicd  uniil-  17SS»  when^ 
being  hissed  while  playing  the  Marqois  in  the  oDmedy  called X^  Girtin 
he  dared  to  threaten  the  spectators  by  his  gestores.    fVom  thai  umt 
,  hiiaea  porsoad  him  so  inuoh  whenever  he  prmeoted  ^himself,  that  he 
mna  obliged  m  qott  the  stage';  and  aflar  leaving  Lyons  seeaetly  to  avoid 
the  demands o^ his ciedttoia,  be ealisled  in  iheieginaent of  canralry caW 
led  Royal  jiUmnagiw,  which  was  with  other  corps  oidescd  to  the  neighi* 
faoorhood  of  Paris,  when,  in  17B9,  Orkans,  La  Faynttt »  and  other 
kadera  of  the  Constittttent  Asaembly,  set  wp  the  standard  of  revolt 
i^kist  their  king :  be  was  among  the  f<;w  men  of  that  loyal  rc^pmeni 
whom  their  emissaries  seduced,  and  be  deserted  when  it  was  encamped 
Id  the  Elyaian  Fields  on  the  ISCh  of  July.    In  the  plots  and  disagree- 
.mcista  of  dtflenent  factions  he  always  amisted  the  Temarbu;  and  in  ve- 
4inrB,'$aBtcrre  prnmnted  him  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  telalion  of  $l« 
Antaioe,  of  which  that  hrewer .then  had  the  eoramand.    Oa  the  SOth 
of  June,  179«,  he  accenapanicd  hisipatrpn  and  the  bsignnds  who  inf 
Jolted  the*unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  and  his  filmily  rn  «be  Castleof  the 
Th^iileries,  when' he  was  heard  to  repeat,  *  Loub,  then  art  a  traitor, 
we  mnsii  have  thy  head!'  asNl  when  the  oourageoua  Madame  Elisabeth 
-aaidy  **  Are -yon  not  ashamed  to  insolt  the  anost  patrtotic  of  kings  with 
sueb  language  r  he  impudenlly  amwefed,  *  Hold  thy  tongue,  ofthe^i  - 
wise  I  win  «ot  thee  in  two.*  ^Thewext  day  Santene  advanced  hioi'to 
haa  aid^Jet-camp;  indeaanoh  he  wascnvpleyed^n'the  ICMhof  AugUlt 
in  the  attaeh  of  that  dreadful  day.    In  the  sfhring  of  1794,  he  was  o»- 
'dered.  to  join  the  army  of  the  Alps,  where  he  condnued  without  4h- 
tingaUhiog  himself  ontH  1796,  when  Bonaparte  assnaMd  thecomm^Nd 
ov^  that  omry ;'  whose,  hearing  of  Marat^s  local  knowledge  a(>d  mUf * 
tkry  inaeili^Mee,  he  appointed  htm  6rst  aid-do-oamfi,  and  the  seootal 
officer  iirthciftatir  ocxttofimhilif «    Hu^noVshe^ifd «*t  only  an  nit* 
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dauiited  couragr,  t>tit  ulenU  which  no-body  tuppowd  him  to 
hefore  the  battle  of  Mon(lo\*i,  oh  the  17th  of  April,  1796,  where  he 
cwused  himself  to  be  particularly  remarked ;  so  much  to,  that  when  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  in  ihe  latter  part  of  the  same  month,  made  orertotcs 
iw  a  pacification  with  the  French  republic,  Bonaparte  sent  him  to 
Turin  with-tuU  powers  to  negociatc,  and  afterwards  gave  httli,  together 
•with  GcneralJuuot,  the  honourable  coiDmission  to  carry to-Pant,  and 
to  present  t*  the  directory,  the  twenty-one cokmnr and  standards  con- 
quered  in  aeveral  engagements  from  the  combined  army  of  Austria  and 
Sardinia.    On  the  04th  of  May  tie  came  again  to  Turin ,  with  dtapatobcl 
Irom  Baris,  XKHiocrtMng  the  oegociations  then  cerryirtg  on  between 
France  and  Sardinia ;  hut  after  a«tay  of  some  limr  da^  only,  Booapasta 
nfdered  him  back  to  the  army,  where  :he  daily  advanced  in  the  food 
•graces  of -his  chief.    In  June,  he  acoompanied  the  Fiencb  mibiater  at 
Genpa,  Faypoult,  to  the  Doge,  with  a  summons,  in  the  name  of  Bo* 
naparie,  to  order  the  Imperial  ambassador  to  leave  the  lerrttory  of  the 
Bepublic  -of  Genoa  within  fbrty^tght  hour*.    He  bete  beba%*ed  with 
anch  insofonce,  that  it -was  witbdifieulty  the  old  and  respaotpble  Oage, 
whom  he  bad  so  cowardly  anaulied,  conld.  pteirent  tba  people  fram  . 
'bearing  bim  l»  pkoaa.  •  Oii  the  iBth  of  i^wmy  179^,  General  Mmat 
oommanded  theatiaek^  totheiefl,  on  the  eottenebed  camp  of  the  Aim- 
-  tTMits,  near  Mamua,  and  stMceeded  in  carrying  it.    For  aevtml  weeks 
be  gained  almost  daily  edvantages  -ovtr  the  ImpertaltGenetal  Wumncr, 
wbo  commanded  an  haraaaed,  defeated^  dnpcrrted,  and  inferior,  afmy. 
In  the  retreat  which  this  geoerai  %ras  forced  to  malte  on  the^th  of  Sep* 
temberi  Morat  portoed  him  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  chaaseera,  and 
-tried  to  em  off  bis  retreat  towards  Cheva.    But  after  having  romed'^a- 
▼eral  divisiontf  of  Ahe  ei>emy,  he  was  repalsed  in  bis  turn,  thoi%h  aupe* 
-  'rtor  in 'number:    Rallying,  however,  and  oontrnoing  the- attack^  he 
was  wodndedin  an  engagement,  on  the  tiHb,  where  the  conrageoas 
'Austrian 'Veteran  charged  at  the  headof  the  light  troops  df  hit  arasy. 
This  w^und'^rced  him  to  demnnd  tc«ve  of  eba^nee,  and  be  resided  in 
'MantuenntiiDeoembeff,  when  he  re-aslnmed  bis  former  station  in  the 
Uoekadrng  corps  roond  Maiiiua.     During -the  campaign  of  1797»  bcf 
displayed  the  same  activity,  and  oathe  I4tb  of  Jaimary,  1789^  went  10 
Monce  Baido  at  the  bead  of  a  demi-brigade  of  ligbt  infantry,  forced  the 
'   fijOAUvkVi*  who  oceupi^  the  Oorooo,  ronied  them  after  a  very  obetiiate 
engagement,  eod  obliged  ihei|-  oavalry  M»  swiae^eeMes^the  Adige.    Co 
the  94th  of  -  February  Ht  drove  the  enemy  from  the  tntfenehments  of 
'    Woy^  vHitch  wete  nevertheless  vaHantly  defended.    On  ibe  l6tfarof 
'    l^aroh  hecroesed  iheTa^iamestto,  attheheadof  hiadiviason,  aodon 
'     ibe  1^  again  distingoished  hinisellei  the peange  of  the  liinoso.- .  In 
feptember  Benaparitt ^miViiiAioned bind* «iaif|bwi||i e «nl«iM ^ 
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w»rd»  the  coofinet  of  th«  Valldine,  to  accominiMlate-  the  dtaputet  be* 

iween  tfaet  country  and  the  Grisons,  or  rather  to  take  possession  of  it  in  * 
the  name  of  the  Cisalpine  te|iubitc ;  in  consequence^  at  the  end  of  the 
■ionth>  he  declared  that  the  faults  of  the  Grisoos  and  the  withes  of 
ihe  people  had  induced  htm  to  join  the  Valtelioe  to  the  Cisalpine  states. 
Id  NoreQfiber  he  preceded  Bonaparte  in  hit  marcli  through  Switzerland 
ttKl  Akace,  hastening  on  to  Rattadt  to  prepare  for  him  a  situation,  of 
«rhtoh  he  did  not  tal^e  potsesmon.     In  March,  1798,  he  was  tab-oocp.** 
ttftoder  to  Berthier  at  Rqnne»  then  marched  against  the  inturgenu  of 
MsTioo,  Albaoo,  and  Castello^  of  whom  he  killed  a  great  number, 
and  caused  many  prelaict  and  monkt,  who  were  enemiet  to  Franc^,  to 
beteizcd.    He  next  attended  Bonaparte  to  Egypt »  served  with  such 
ioecestas  tp  merit  the  rank  of  general  of  division,  and  returning  with 
kim  to  Europe,  was  one  of  thoae  who  mott  effectually  terved  hinn 
wheo,  in  1799>  he  changed  the 'form  of  government;  for,  eotedngiit 
the  head  of  60  grenadiers  the  hall  at  St,  Cloudy  where  the  council  of 
five  hundred  were  otterabled,  he  taid,  *  Let  the  good  cnieens  retire, 
theeonncil  of  five  hundred  it  dtstolved.'    The  command  of  the  pottt 
of  thecouncH  of  five  hundred  watat  first  confided  to  him>  and  in  De* 
eember  that  of 'the  cootular  guard.    At  the  end  of  the  month.  Bonii- 
parte  drew  the  bond*  which  united  ihiem  ^till  closer  by  giving .  him  his 
•itier  10  ttiarriege,  and  afterwardt  employing  him  as  oheof  his  lieuAe* 
oanta  in  the  anny  of  reserve,  the  advanced  guard  of  which  ibe  com* 
ttianded.    On  the  fT^b  of  May,  1900,  he  entered  Veroeil  by  main 
fnce,  croticd  the  Sesia  two  dayt  aller,  went  to  l^ovarm,  and  took  post 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Testina.    On  the  "Sd-  of  June  he  entered 
Milan,  and  turrounded  the  citadel,  oh  the  6ih  he  patted  the  Po  at 
Nocette,  and  on  the  gih  took  possession  of  Plaoentia,  with  the  im*' 
mense  magazinet  of  'the  enemy.    On  the  ^th  of  July  government -pre* 
tented  him  with  tr  tabre  of  hoooor  at  a  parUouUr  mat k  of  the  satit&c* 
lion  he  gare  the  French  .people.    The  year,  foilowinghe  was.  comman- 
der-in-chief of  the  army  of  obaervation,  and  in  February  be,and  the 
■Chevalier^  Micheroox  signed  an  armitiice  at  Siiligtio,  .between^  the 
'  Prench  republic  and  the  king  of  the  Two.Siciliet*    After  the<)<fi.Hi^iiire 
treaty  of  peace  be  aldteated  a  proclamation  to 'the  redigeci,  to.  infonn 
4hem  that  a  paci6cation  giive  them,  the  power  and  the  right  to  return 
Smmuo.    He  ihen  governed  the.Citatpioe  icpublic  under  ibetitl^of 
^neaal,  and  went  ao^  contulta  of  Lyon t»  after  which,  in  Feb^pury, 
.lMe»  be  inttalled  the  new  amhoriiiet^  MiUo*    Towards  the  jaiter 
«[idof  1801,  the  provisory  government  of  that,  repubiio  oflejred.bim  a 
jMfnifieent  tabre,  which  he  refused^  tajipgf  that  the  wanu  of « the 
nrmy  were  mott  urgent^  «nd  desiring  that  ihA.  value  of  this  present 
inifblbanqpetfihdw  anpplieafQrlbefn.  .In.NPVfH^her,  v^O?,  after 
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hit  retaith  to  Purit,  he  went  to  yiretide  in  the  electoral  coIfe|se  of  ikm 
department  of  Lot,  and  soon  after  became  a  member  of  the  legiabttive 
body.    In  January,  18(H|  he  waa  appointed  governor  of  Park,  wUh 
llie.rank  and  hononrt  of- oommander^n-chief,  and  in  May  follower 
ing,  marshal  of  ihe  empire.    On  the  l»t  of  Febraary,  1805,  he  waa, 
as  high-admirat,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  prince,  and  afterwards  ho* 
soared  with  the  order  of  Pnissca  and  fiavaria.     When  hostiU«te«  broke 
out  afresh  with  AostrHi»  he  crossed  the  Rhine  ai  Kehl  on  the  S$tb  of 
September,  with  the  reserve  cavalry,  remained  po«ied  several  days  be^ 
fore  the  outlets  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  weal  to  Bavaria,  where,  wbea 
Ulm  was  taken  aad  Mack  defeated,  he,  with  the  utmost  activity,  puiw 
sued  the  Austrian  troops  who  were  endeavouring  to  re<ii«  into  Bohot 
mia  through  Franconia,  under  the  ordera  of  the  Arehduke  Ferdinand 
and  Gerneck.    He  eocapelled  the  forcesof  the  latter  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  continued  to  adrance  with  the  same  rapidity,  arrrvcd  among  the       ' 
irst  on  the  road  to  Vienna,  first  established  his  headK)oanen  at  the 
abbey,  of  Moelk,  when  he  marched  lo  St.  Pol  ion  ;  made  bis  entraoeo 
into  Vienna  on  the  11th  of  November,  and  took  pois^stion  -  of  Dukt 
Albert*s  house  ;   afterwards  defeated  the  RuMians  at  HolUbnion  | 
again  diatinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  JuUerbdbrff,  where  be  look 
2000  prisoners,  seized  Brunn  on  ihe  18th  of  November,  and  having 
encloied  Kntuaoff,  granted  him  a  capitulation,  which  was  not  vatificd 
by  the  Emperor  Napoleon.    The  Prince  Murat  afterwards  contrilMtod 
greatly  to  the. Yictory  at  Austerliiz,  and  in  January,  ISOOf  when  this 
brilliant  campaign  was  ended,  returned  to  the  metropolis.    Oo  his  Wf 
turn  to  P^ris  he  quarrelled  with  his  brother*in*law,  Lueien,  chatleoged^ 
fought,  and  wounded  him.    To  put  an  end  to  these  family  quamb. 
Napoleon  BooapaVte  promoted  Marat  to  the  command  in  chief  over 
the  Frenoh  army  in  Italy,  or,  ivhich  is  .the  same,  made  him  vteefof 
over  the  Italian  and  Ligurian  republios,  and  over  the  rev«ilationary 
kingdom  of  Eiruria.    During  Morat's  reign  in  Italy,  his  manner  of 
living  was  more  expensive  and  more  smAptoons,  his  rethrae  more  bril* 
liant,  his  staff  more  showy,  his  ^lace  more  magoifioent,  and  hk 
guards  more  numerous,  than  those  of  any  lawful  European  aorereign. 
He  introduced  at  Milan  nearly  the  same  etiquette  that  prevailed  at  the 
fthutlleries  and  at  St.  Cloud.    Madame  Morat  h^  her  maids  of  ho- 
nour, her  rootea,  her  asaemblies,  and  her  grand  circlea;  as  her  hutbaod 
had  his  pages^  his  prefects  of  palace,  he  aids-de-camp,  his  military  t^ 
views,  his  diplomatic  audiences,  his  presentations,  his  offietal  dinners, 
his  sallies  of  humour  against  foreign  minutera,  and  his  smites  of  cooy- 
plaisance  to  his  minions ;  with  all  the  farrago  of  the  pedantic,  insolenl, 
'affected  revolutionary  hmti  ion.    The  original  occupatio*  of  Madame 
Murat^  the  present  Qoeen  of  Napki^  teeat  lo  htr»4«ttt  M  bvliMt  tt 
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thftt  of  her  hiulMiod't}  at  to  her  famHj,  that  m  of  eotme  the  umc  with 
her  brotber*s»  the  French  emperor.  Carol iae  fionaparie,  in  cariy  life^ 
wat  put  apprentice  to  the  manlua-malier  Madame  Rarobaod,  at  MaM 
ieiUei.  She  leeim  hers  to  have  indulged  in  na  splendid  tisions  of  • 
crown,  and  wat  perhaps  more  innocent  in  her  shop  thaii  she  was  likely 
.  to  be  OB  a  thvone.  Scandal,  however,  has  spoken  of  4ier  levity  in  l&e 
early  part  of  life,  but  as  sbe  was  then  scarcely  an  object  of  notice,  liitla 
was  of  coarse  known  of  her;  and  of  that  Itttie  much  could  not  be  re» 
Bieoibercd.  It  has  been  too  much  the  habit  to  cover  Bonaparte  and  hii 
family  with  every  kind, of  atrocity;,  to  coin  new  modes  of  ioiquity  whereini 
lo  aivey  them,  and  when  facts  failed,  to  draw  liberally  upon  invention* 
It  u  right  that  ao  enemy  should  not  be  caressed  as  our  ^end ;  but  it  ia 
neither  charity  nor  good  taste  to  picture  him  and  his  family  as  fiends, 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  increase  enmity  to  abhorrence^  and  to  iiw 
dbpoie  the  nation  to  that  intercowse  which  may*  one  time  or  other, 
be  necevary.  When  Bonaparte  meditated  the  seizure  of  the  crown  of 
Spain  for  his  brother  Joseph,  he  conferred  the  vacant  throne  of  Naples 
upoii.  Moral.  Madame  Mnrat  was,  of  course,  raised  to  sovereignty 
with  her  husband.  Such  is.  her  present  elevation,  and  she  is  likely  tm 
retain  it  as  long  as  the  Bonaparte  dynasty  shall  continue.  Murat  headed- 
the  French  troops  that  entered  Sp'ain ;  and  when  Bonaparte  invaded* 
Russia  in  J819,  he  eommand  the  cavalry.  When  the  emperor  deserted 
hit  army,  he  was  appointed  his  lieutenant-general,  and  led  the  wreeksk 
of  the  combined  army' into  Prussia,  where  he  retired  under  pretence  of 
bad  health. 

ALEXANDER  BERTHIER,  war-minister,  and  Prince  of  Neof^ 
chalel.  He  was  son  to  the  governor  of  the  war-«ffice,  and'  was  joined 
with  him  in  his  empk»yment.  Early  put  on  the  staff,  he  served  in  thie 
manner  in  America,  fought  with  La  Fayette  for  the  liberty  of  the  United . 
States,  and^obtained  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  the  first  year  of  the  revo* 
lotion,  he  was  appointed  major-general  of  the  national  guard  of  Ver* 
sailletr  eiMl  make  himself  known  there  by  the  most  invariable  modera- 
tion. He  went  to  Metz  on  the  28th  of  December,  1791 1  with  the  title 
«of  adjiitant*genera],  to  carry  to  Geoerak  Lockner  and  Rochambeau,  the 
staff  df  Marshal  of  France.  He  continued  to  serve  in  the  army  of 
Luckner,  with  the  title  of  head  of  the  staff.  He  passed  into  that  em* 
picked  against  the  Vendeans  in  1793,  gave  effectual  assistance  to  Ronsin 
in  taking  plans  of  the  revolted  conotiy,  and  had  three  horses  killed  un<* 
der  him  at  the  capture  of  Saumur.  In  1796,  be  was  sent  to  the  army 
of  luly,  with  the  rank  of  general  of  division,  and  contributed  greatly 
t(k  the  soccess  of  this  campaign,  filling  the  important  station  of  head  of 
thesta^.    In  1797>  Berthier  was  coo) missioned  by  General  Bonapert& 
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lo  bring  the  iretty  of  Campo  Formio  to  Pdrit^  In  Jtnoary,  t^d^,  Ub 
deceived  the  chief  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  was  chaiiged  b/ 
the  directory  to  march  againit  the  Roman  ttatct.  He  then  directed  hit 
coorte  to  Anoona,  of  which  he  took '  potseMion»  and  continqed  hi» 
march  to  Rome/ which  he  entered  ivith  his  army  early  in  February. 
The  directory  hiving  commanded  the  destruction  of  the  papal  govern* 
nent»  General  Bertbier  bad  a  consular  government  organiaed  there ) 
hot  he  did  not  stay  long  in  this  country,  and  his  devotion  to  General 
Bonaparte  soon  carried  him  to  Egypt»  still  as  his  head  of  the  stafiP.'  The 
signal  services  which  he  did  him  in  this  country  also  are  well  known.' 
On  his  return  from  Egypt.  General  Bonaparte  associated  him  m  hit 
glory  and  in  his  success  on  the  memorable  I8th  of  Brumaire,  and  soon 
aAer  appointed  bim  war-minister.  Berthier  was  afterwards  gcoendis- 
simo  of  the  army  of  reserve,  and  again  accompanied  Bonaparte  into 
Italy,  where  he  contributed  to  the  snccen  of  the  passage  of  St.  Bemardr 
and  to  the  gaining  of  the  battle  of  Marengo.  He  afterwardAgncd  the 
armistice  concluded  between  the  French  and" Imperial  armies.  During 
the  summer  of  1800»  he  organiaed  the  provisional  government  of  Pied* 
mont,  visited  some  places  in  Holland,  and  thence  went  into  Spain  on 
an  embassy  extraordinary :  on  his  return  he  resumed  the  war-ministry^ 
which  had  been  confided  to  Carnot.  As  soon  as  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
was  proclaimed  emperor.  Berth ier  was  appointed  marshal  of  the  em« 
pire,  great  huntsman,  and  chief  of  the  1st  M^rt  of  the  legion  of  ho-* 
nour.  In  1806,  the  king  of  Prussia  made  him  knight  of  his  ordersr 
and  the  elector  of  Bavaria  confened  on  him  that  of  St.  Hubert.  Mav«. 
shal  BIrthier  accompanied  the  emperor  to  Milan,  at  the  time  of  bis 
corona  I  ion  as  king  of  Italy,  in  June^  t803»  and  on  his  retnrn  be  went 
and  made  a  circuit  on  the  coasts  of  Manche  and  Holland.  In  Ooto* 
ber,  1805,  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  great  army 
of  Germany,  and  contributed  anew  by  his  talents  and  his  activity  to 
the  brilliant  successes  Which  opened  this  campaign.  On  ^e  19th  of 
the  same  month,  he  signed,  with  Mack,  the  treaty  for  the  surrender  of  * 
Ulm,  and  the  capitulation  of  the  Austrian  army.  In  the  succeeding* 
war  with  Prussia,  Berthier  also  distinguished  himself}  and  afterwards 
'  accompanied  his  master  into  Spain,  where  his  zeal  and  knowledge 
'  proved  very  serviceable.  During  the  late  campaign  of  Moscow,  he 
shared  in  the  disasters  that  overtook  the  French  grand  army,  but  auc- 
oeedcd  in  escaping  into  Prussia.  During  Bonaparte*s  v ictorious  progress 
into  Russia,  report  assigned  the  crown  of  Poland  to  Berthier.. 

N£Y,  Duke  of  Ekhingen,  marshslof  the  empire,  and  chief  of  die  / 
7ih  cohort  in  the  legion  of  honour,  knight  of  the  Portuguese  order  of 
Christ  &c-  &c.,  was  born  in  L76g,  at  Sarre  Louia^  entered  very  yousf 
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iMotliecolMd-geoMaraHiiiwrnipoiclit,  and  pmmi  f»|p&dly  tliroi^aM 
Ihewfaftbcm  mnlM  till  be  atuiiwd  l»  tluu  of  acyutMH^gcaeial,  whicb 
WM  coDfentd  Oft  hka  by  Kleber^  io  1703.    Under  Ibe  odmoMiid  oC 
ihU gMitfnil»  to  ivlioiii  he atieched  bioitelf,  heraiuirai  tbat  rcfoialioa 
Ibr  valour  ami  laknc,  wbich  lo  maay  tphmdkl  oehicvcoienii  bave  tinoe 
iaenaied.    In  17§6,  frbileyelbotaoadjouot-gnieniU  htsbdoDgadte^: 
the  army  of  Sambre  and  Meoae,  wbere  beditplaycd  ibe  greatest  datfing*; 
aaid  ao  icicoaeidtttbie  degrae  of  takot,  panienhrly  oo  tbe  4th  of  jiioo 
ak  iho  baiide  of  Altankireben ;  libeaiiae  ,om  ibo  Qib  of  Jaly  ak  Oben* 
nench,  od  Ihe  96th  at  Wiiitibiirg*  wJiieh  beooteflbd  with  Geoctal 
Cbaoipiooiietf  aod  on  tho^ftb  pf  Aagaa|ai.Fbioheiaii.    la  that  moaib,, 
oAar  a  gloriooa  eonagemeoi  on  tbe  Rcdoits,  be  waa  promoted  to  tbo 
imok  of  brigMlier-feeaeral  on  tbe  field  of  batik,  after  which,  he  took, 
potaettion  of  Rothcmboaig.     In  the  beginning  of  April,  1797.  be 
p^werfoUy  oodtrtbdted  to  the  Tktory  gauaed  near  Neiiwied  over  tbe  ' 
Aiiairiaatf.o^hom  he  charged  at  tbe.bcad  of  ibe  French  cavalry  i  Qn  the. 
lMi»  aftor  a  very  faarm  eontest,  he  diakdgad  the  enemy  al  Dkndorff; 
oil  the  90th  hia  hoiaa  aonk  ooder  htm  near  Gieaaan,  ivhen.he  waa  esd» 
peaiog  bioMelf-like  %  common  mldier  to  tave  a  piece  of  Ayii^  artiikry,. 
he  waa  taken  priaoner  by  the  Analriant,  hot  aeon  rekaaed  on  hit  pro- 
aaiae  not  to  aerve  till  he  ihonld  be  eKchanged.    Qo  the  4  th  of  Scptem* 
her,  1797*  he  dackred  vehemently  agaioal  tbe  CUcbkn  party,  which 
then  had  tha aaoepdancy  in  the  connctk;  wm  raised  ip  1798.  to  tbf^ 
nak  of  general  of  division,  and  served  as  aoeh  in  1799  in  ^«  v^y  of 
the  Bhine.    In  October  he  defeated  a  body  of  Anstriana  at  Frank/ort, 
cfoased  fint  the  M eine,  and  aAerwarda,the  Neckcr,  seiacd  on  Man- 
Kcitt,  aod  thoa  effected  a  diversion  which  was  a  principal  cai]ise  of  ih<^ 
treaty  at  2Meh,  as  it  forced  Prince  Charles  to  send  strong  detach** 
monta  to  covef  his  right  wing,  which  was  threatened.    In  1801  ho 
dktiogniahad  bimaelf  at  Kilmonta,  Ingoktadt,  and  Hobenlingen,  un» 
der  the  command  of  General  Moreao.    In  July,  180e,  the  first  conaul 
pccaenlcd  him  with  a  splendid  £gyptkn  sabre,  and  in  October  follow* 
log  appointed  him  envoy  estraordinaiy  and  minister  plenipoteotiary  to 
the  Helvelie  repabhc.    On  the  S6th  General  Ncy  was  sent  into  Swie* 
neffland,  ai^  having  diaarmed  the  confederates,  busied  himself  in  ar* 
.moging  the  govenament,  aa  hk  instmctioas  specified,  till  he  was  recalled 
in  October,  1809,  to  uke  tbe  command  of  the  army  at  Copipeigne^ 
wliich  be  qoitted  for  the  camp  at  Boulogne.    On  the  accession  of. 
Napokoo  Benaparte  to  the  imperial  throne,  he  wm  raised  to  the  di^ 
mty  of  anrshal  of  the  empire,  and  in  September,  1804,  appointed 
grnml  oAear  and  chief  of  the  7th  cohort  in  the  legion  of  honour.    Oa 
AolstofFebnmy,  1886,  the  red  ribbon  was  conferred  on  him,  and 
he  was  ahaft^  aAar  oeated  koight  of  tbe  Portuguese  order  of  Christ. 

3T 
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WiMV  wir  witk  AttsCfia  broke  oati^mli  ia  S^pttnbcry  140*,  be  ^mm* 
one  of  the  inc  geaeralt  who  oPOMed  tbs  BMno^  Aad  eontribuHdHetbe 
•ocoeiMi  wbiish  bqgia  this  euOfiaign.  After  itiecapkaleuoa  of  UIm,* 
he  wa»  AbpAtefaei  wiib  a  body  ^$0,000  aacs  to  the  right  of  ibc  yaodt 
ara»y,  and  drove  tbe  Archduke  iebn  from  the  Tyioi^  after  hatiiig- 
tibed  on  fkin  toroi  of  Sobaroifo  aad  Neoilaaefc^  Jbt  enteied  liwyniih 
and  Hail«  where  lie  foond  imnMow  maguineif  then  eitU  fanning  tbra 
Aiehdake-  Mni|  ba  defbatcd  bi$  acar»gaafdon  ibe  I7ib  ef  Novenbec 
at  the  feet^ Mount  fireanef»  andaller  Khepoaceof  ^letboi^  oiaMbcA. 
hb  treofit  into  Upper  SuAia.  After  the  destrncdon  of  Pra»ia»  Kof  . 
reeeivedl  a cbeok  from  tbe Riueiangenenl  Beoningeen.  bet  aftecwaid# 
ewitribntedl  te  the  tueoeti6il  iiene  of  tfaat  war.  latbabtaKmeian: 
oampaign  b»  whole  diviiion  wa»  taken  or  deetteyed* 

SOULT,  a  French  oiaishal  of  tbe  empiit,  eereed^  nnder  ibe  oldg^ ' 
vernmeatf  atasobalieraoAoerinareginientef  infimtiT;.  Inibebn* 
ginning  of  tbe  fevolotion'  be  enlisted  in  a  battalinn  of  yeJuateew  of  tbia 
Hannt  Rbh^  and  becnaeetbetr  adtfnlent^«ajery  after  wbiefa.he  weni  ae- 
adtjntant  to  the  itaflr  of  the  Moeelle  army.  Being  appointed  aifjnteM* 
general,  be»  ae  chief  of  the  tmff  of  Gheneral  Lefevre'e  dvr  isiom  made  tbe 
campatgnt  of  1794  and  179fri  in  tbe  armiee  of  the  Moeelle^  and  of 
Sambre  and  Meuee;  ia  179^  be  wai  appeintad  general  of  brigade^  tboK 
went  Into  Italy,  made  the  campaign  of  1799^  wkb  dietaactienv  in  tbnk 
eountty,  where  he  wm  thnt  up  in  Genoa  with  Genrnl  Maine,  Tim 
proofs  of  talent  and  courage  that  be  gate  on  fariene  oecakione^  gtiimi 
him  in  a  very  pani(^tilar  maniter  the  attention  and  fimoornf  tbftgDven^ 
mcnt.  He  afcerwardt  beeame  one  ef  the  genevalt  t^o  OotemandM 
tbe  hifantry  of  the  conral'e  guards  aecempanied  tbe  fiin  conenl  ter 
Bruesels*  in  1 803 ,  wat  appointed  eommander  of  tbe  camp  of  8t>  Oi 
then  manhal  of  Prance  afler  tbeaooeieien  of  tbe  tiret  eontnllleitbe  ii 
perial  tbronc.  In  St^tember»  1804,  heobtainedtbe4tb«ehortof  tbe 
legion  of  honour »  wat  decorated  with  the  red  fibimn  on  tbe  let  of  F»» 
bruaiy,  t805»  and  created  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Si.  HubeeiofBataN 
rla  id  the  month  of  May  in  the  eeme^year.  It  waebe  wbo^  eehan 
commanditig  at  Bontogne  in  the  beginning  of  iggfl,  nnnonneed  toitbe 
government  that  tbe  Englieb  bad  just  thtown  on  ebare  bnyaef  eoteea 
inKfiCted  with  the  plague,  in  order  to  spread  that  ecotage  in  Fiaeeel 
On  the  recommenceiuent  of  hoMllltlef  leith  Atetna  in  Sepeember,  be 
commatided  one  of  the  diviiione  of  the  gmnd  triny;  pmeeditbe  Abiiin 
at  Spire  on  thei^th  ef  October^,  fe<Mapon  Hebbton^  tbenpanbtrMaii 
int6  Siiabb,  end  e^iied  on  Memttvingen,  which- emeioiehamelbllfenf» 
yendered  lo  him  Mrithbtu  the  leeet  i<etntatiOe  ti^  Gfeneaal  Spengen)  itbie 
etmtributed  grtraily  to  ihe  capltttkiiioii  of  Uliii.    io  Ne^mbeei  Matabid 


ISmIi  fv»l  tb«Mitni/i  ffigbl  wiog  tQ  fligfit,  and  cooiribi^twi,  by  hitiD»- 
JMaowM*  49  ifao  succcw  of  the  batik  of  Juoiers^off.  lo  Februaij, 
1806^  b«  iMf  in  PMct  Josc^'«  aray  wbkb  took  possession  of  Naplesf} 
^n4  wm,  ftflar^bevoioof  PHiisiai  ai^^nted  to  a  oammaod  in  PortunaU 
whtra  beaamwly  ti««pa<l  {wmbotd  WcUtoguoy  wbo'jMirMted  bifR 
iiHoSfaifi.  \Uli|Heieftii»tk.iaDobeof  Dalmatia. 

• .  MASfiEN<A«  a  f  M»ab  MafibaU  «&<!  Pmoe  of  Esliug.  Baiog  a  naiirii 
dFt^«ollouy  «f  Ni«f ,  be  vasal  Iba  liiAe  of.tba  revoluiion  a  subaltern  ofl|» 
«Hr  IB  dM  aervieeof  Sac4inia,  bat  no  sooner  did  tbe  Franeb  troops  codca* 
nrar  to  aeiBa.oii  ibt<  covotry^  tban  be  joinadktbem,  aqd  dispUyi^g  both 
Iilantan4  MMitpidity,  waa  oaada  a  auperior  oAcer,  and  after wanls,  in  i^ 
.ooataeof  17y3» .  a  brigadicr«f(eBenil.  Daring  the  campai^  of  that  yt)r 
ht  gate  wdMbitabla  asarka  of  gfanius  ;  on  the  24th  of  November  be  df- 
•fientiad  iba  Piadnimitese  at  Caatol-Gaocsle,  and  sieaed  Pigaretio :  Qf\  ti^a 
Ifitia  of  AprU,  1794>  be  deSialed  a  body  of  Aosuiaoa  at  Poote  di  Keva, 
•on  tbe  Tanaro  i  on  tba.  17tb  «ado  biaaaelf  aaaater  ^  O/meo,  and  pp 
tbft  tgthcbotribimd  in  a  gNal  ikgr^e  to  tbe  victory  of  Saorgio.  in 
t79^f  whan  be  waa  gtoend  of  4iviiio«»  liacoaiinianded  the  right  vi^g 
«f  tbe  army  o£  Italf»  when*  ho  eoniioned  to  signalize  binnelC  by  lua 
mahri^,  biaiaAanla»  and  bisaalonr.  On  the  9&tb  of  June  be  fira»]^ 
vspailsedUieAnairiaM  arte  bad  «UaaloMl  tfae  poets  of  Vado  and  Tef- 
aano,  and  with  nil  haaancBasa  -defended  tb*»  oC  Petit  Gibralter  on  t^ 
•SOlli  of  Sepaambtr.  In  ipfO-jM'csieolially  eoturiboasd  to  tbegbiiooi 
mva«f  thehaillaswbinbftapkpbwoon  ihn  tOib,  iub»  I4th»  i^tk^ 
«6ib»  and  A7ib  nf  Afril»  wbtch  led  to  iha  William  sobaeqnenteaaap 
'^paigsiiaff  <flaaniiii  .iBaiapanit»  'mho  snmamed  him,  *  tbe  favcsirita  ah^U 
v^vinaonf/  DmtBgifhn  iattarfartof  ibeycfn  17^6*  and  the  begnming 
m£lf§7,  JwiliaAigBiabddhiQaneUittkevartfl  inataneas.  In  April,  ijgg^ 
iQdbKJWi  Baaatlama  diapaacbedliiafi  to  Vientia,  .o»«fiairf  selatiac^  lo  tbn 
yaaari  and  on  sfe^latrof  May  ho  ma  seen  ta  Paaisiy  the  )aonHMnda«- 
jaabfcff  Ib-caiiy  <te  fatificaiian  of  the  prelaaiinivies  of  jpeace.  His  nh 
mqjiioit  an  ibn  ifteiiyniiii  weaa  moat  fla.ttertnfl:»  and  on  the  18tb  of .M«f 
jn  nmartaoiarina^i  ftminalei  by  a  ball  and  asqpper  of  800  eovars,  «|ia 
f^f an  knm  m  the  baH  -ok  tbe  Odcon.  His  division  was  one  of  theao 
isbbli  ill  bngntf  ihn  Urtin  |rrni  iTsnt  thr  aaaat  ^rjtad  addresses  to  the 
!<ti»iaayn(Laiibl  theashyorttyDf  tba  oounctilf >  wbioh  ware  deaigiwtad 
WB  tba  part?  of  Qlinhf .  |biMena  waa^no  of  ibe  candidates  who  alikcr 
ahr 4li  nffliywiailHi,  i707>  weie  pot  on  a  list  as  aoceessors  to  Caxntf^ 
tad  Bniihibni/.  in'Fkkanaayw  1768^  be  «ms  sMt  toRoaae,  and thaft 
oho  «Mny  foae  apbist  biaa  in  to  tntnnhaons  a  manner  that  .her  ,tiii» 
iBBnedt^aanit abeyant man4 to  Girnafal  DaUcinagpe,  nnd  wilbdiaw. 
bra^nr  aooiMMaa  M  imnMipJayadi  tUI  in  Oeeember  he  laoaiwd  the 
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cdtnmand  of  the  army  of  Helvetia.    After  hafving  scrvtil  wllii  radi 
glory  as  ihe  general  of  a  divUion,  it  remained  to  him  to  prove  hit  ia* 
lenu  as  a  command^r-in<«hief,  and  in  the  camfMigQ  of  1799  b®  ibagbt 
ihe  Archduke  Charles's  army  hand  to  hand  for  every  post  in  Switzer- 
land ;  he  aeqaired  new  glories,  and  at  laM  completely  footed  the  Rua- 
Stan  army  hefore  Zarich«  under  the  commend  of  KoitaluMv.   Sowanow 
hastened  to  the  relief  of  his  countrymen,  hot  he  almost  instantly  re« 
treated,  and  thus  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  the  glory  of  Maaaena»  who 
having  clipped  the  wings  of  the  Russian  eagle,  re*took  St.  Gotbard, 
Glaris,  and  all  the  rallies,  successes  which  may  be  said  to  have  theo 
saved  France.    In  Decenniber  he  joined  the  army  of  Italy,  end  hb  uo« 
fortunate  campaign  of  1800,  in  that  country,  far  from  dimioishtng, 
serves  to  prove  the  justice  of  that  admiration  his  military  talents  iotpife. 
"^iih  a  handful  of  soldiers,  destitote  of  money,  of  provisions,  of  dothet* 
itnd  of  ammunition,  he  did  all  he  could  do  in  opposition  to  the  over- 
^whelming  numbers  commanded  by  General  Melas,  and  his  defence  of 
Genoa  does  equal  honoor  to  the  general,  who  se  long,  and  with  so 
•leeak  a  body  of  troops,  succeeded  In  Tepokuog  the  enemy,  in  ^ovemii^ 
an  hnmense  populace,  in  making  them  endure  hunger,  and  iu  keepipg 
tip  the  sptfits  of  the  soldiers  in  ftimiiie,  in  labour,  in  miseryt  and  in 
privation.    The  first  console  Bonaptrte,  did  joatiee  to  his  endcevowt 
and  his  talents,  and  gave  him  the  oommaml  of  the  army  of  Italy  after 
the  battle  of  Marengo.    Peace  at  last  eoodcmned  him  to  repose*  and 
in  July,  1803,  the  electoral  body  of  theSdoe  appointed  him  one  of  the 
legislative  body ;  shortly  after  he  went  to  pieside  in  the  elecioral  college 
of  the  maritime  Alps  ;  was  appointed  marshal  of  ^  empire  on  tlig 
i7th  of  May,  1804,  then  chief  of  the  I4ih  eehertattd  grand  officer  of 
the  legion  of  honour  ;  in  Febrnary,  1806«  was  honeored  With  the  red 
nbbon,  and  lastly  obtained  the  order  of  St.  Hubert  of  Beearia.    Wbm 
hostilities  were  renewed  with  Austria^  he  waa  enlrasted  with  the  chiet 
command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  arrived  at  Milan  on  ibe  6th  of  Septenb 
-her,  1806,  and  established  his  head^quarlers  at  Velcggio*    He  ApcMil 
the  campaign  by  taking  Verona,  and  though  he  met  with  soaie  ebeefct 
«nder  the  redoubts  of  Caldierro,  pursued  Prince  Cbailas'e  nmp^pmrd^ 
•which  was  obliged  to  withdraw  in  eonseqoence  of  Ae  ill  snneasi  of  tht 
Auftfians  in  Germany,  crossed  the  Piave  and  TagliaiaeBto»  aad  eibalv 
ed  a  Junction  with  the  grand  army  in  Noveoiber.    After  signuig  the 
treaty  of  Presburg  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  under  the  onlert  of  P^inot 
'JfVkeph .  directed  the  march  of  the  army  towards  the  kim^dom  of  Napfai. 
In  the  succoring  war  Massena  was  entrtisled  with  a  eominaml»  and 
diaplayed  great  energy  end  courage.    He  ponued  Lord  WelKagiim  to 
the  vicioity  of  Lisbon,  but  was  in  his  torn  eempeHed  to  ratine  with  kss» 
This  seems  10  hAve  displsassd  Bonaparte,  but  he  has  stme  beta  lesleiid 
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to  finroor :  wad,  after  the  ^fisil  of  Mannoat,  iwomcdulie  cominaiid  of 
the  gmnd  aroif  of  Speia»  littt  bat  not  beao  able  to  fotnawc  the  glory  be 
loat  ia  ooDtantfiag  with  Lofd  Wellington. 


BBRNADOTTE,  Manhal  of  France,  and  CTOwn-prmee  of  Si 
den,  was  born  at  Pan^  in  Beam.  At  the  time  of  the  revolution  be  was 
a  aerjeant  in  the  reginent  of  royal  marines,  of  which  M.  Merle  d* Am* 
bert  was  colonel.  His  aetivfty,  his  talents,  and  his  bravery,  ad«*anced 
hipi  lapidly,  and  he  was  commander  of  a  demi-brigade,  when  Kleber, 
having  diatingoiahed  htm,  emfdoyed  him  in  various  expeditions,  pn^- 
cared  for  him  on  appointment  to  be  general  of  brigade,  and  soon  ob- 
tained foe  him  the  command  of  a  division  of  the  army  of  Sambre  and 
]ilease»  at  the  head  of  which  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  Fleurns,  1794. 
On  the  9d  of  Jnly*  17969  he  contributed  10  the  passage  of  the  Rhine, 
jMar  Neawied,  and,  in  the  course  of  August  took  the  city  of  Altorf.  On 
the  88d|  his  division,  posted  in  front  of  Nenmmrck,  was  repulsed,  to* 
gather  with  the  whole  army  nnder  General  Joordan,  but  in  the  retreat 
JBeriiadottt  distinguished  himself  as  commander  of  the  advanced  goaid. 
In  1796  he  joined  the  army  of  Italy,  and  shared  in  the  glory  of  the 
Tagliameato  expeditioo.  General  Bonaparte  afterwards  sent  him  to 
Paris*  to  present  to  the  directory  the  standarda  taken  at  PSschiera  after 
the  bdUtle  of  Rivoli.  About  the  end  of  September,  1797*  be  was  ap- 
pointed commandant  of  Marseilles,  bat  preferred  returning  to  the  head 
of  his  division.  On  the  18th  of  January,  1798,  he  was  sent  on  an 
jombany  to  Vienna,  where  he  did  not  remain  kmg;  for  the  inhabitants 
•jhaving  joined  to  celebrate,  a  festival  to  shew  their  jajfat  the  varlike 
piaparations  of  their  vokmteers,  designed  to  combat  the  French,  who 
the  preceding  year  had  menaced  their  city,  Bernadotte  thinking  this 
annhrenary  an  tnaolt  10  his  country,  on  the  same  day  gave  a  festival  in 
liis  own  palace  in  honour  of  the  victories  of  the  French  arms,  and 
.  planled  on  the  outside  the  tripcohmred  banner.  The  fieople  of  Vienna 
^4iKa«pc.fa|ed,  strovo  to  compel  hiia  to  remore  the  bantier,  the  palace 
mm  foreed,  and  several  guns  were  filed ;  shortly  after  Bernadotte  quitted 
iha  ctwatry*  hot  in  his  account  spoke  with  respect  of  the  emperor, 
.thrQwi.ng  the  whole  blame  on  |be  Baron  deTbugut.  About  the  end 
of  AagBSt»  1708,  Bernadotte  married  the  daughter  of  a  meiehantof 
Avignon*  who  wu  settled  at  Genoa^  named  Clary*  The  young  lady, 
aiater-tii-law  10  Prince  Joseph  Bonaparte,  had  been  originally  betioihed 
«a  General  Dnphot,  who  was  killed  in. a  popular  taasutt  at  Rome.  In 
17fl9*  Bernadotte  being  oommaadar  ia  chief  of  an  army  of  reaerve, 
bombarded  Pbilipsbontg,  and  drove  from  Frankfort  the  agents  of  Aus- 
tria and  the  emigmats.  AAer  that  petty  revolution  of  the  19th  of  May, 
)709f  BcrAadalle  was.  appointed  war^  miiuater*  and  acted  with  sniu 
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!f  firing  «DCT|^  in  thai  ^paitmmt.  After  ike  IMh  Btenstm  In 
appM&lefl.a  ttate  oonnstlkir,  and  conwrntidrt  ia  chief  «£  tbt  weiMft 
army.  In  several  engagenaeait  bt  dis^ried  Iha  ranvMii  ol  tha  Cha«»- 
aiis,  and  on  the  6th  of  Jonc,  1800,  prevented  the  English  from  landing 
«iQiah«ron.  In  ioiit,  IBM*  ha  vras  nanainated  to  tba  canmatii  of 
the  amay  of  Hanover,  and  a  iew  ttiDniba  afterwafda  anwimfcd  ohiaf  af  • 
tha  dthoolMriafthe  legion  of  hanour.  Ittiilaroh»  IMft,  tbaKii^of 
Pramta  conferred  an  him  the  tide  of  knight  of  tha  black  and  red  aagiei^ 
and  kit  example  was  foflawed  bf  iba  Elector  of  Bavaria*  wk»ac«tlMl 
the  badge  cxf  the  grand  order  of  St.  Utihevi.  liaNhid  Bamadolla  kdk 
Hamwrar  with  tfae  chief  part  «f  bia  army.abool  tke  end  q£  Septeaaber^ 
IdOS,  and  on  the  36th  of  the  aame  months  aftet  having  imaeaiBd  Hcaaa 
and  tlie  margm'ate  cl"  Anspncb,  he  reached  Wortdbaeg,  whera  he 
joined  the  fiavariaos  who  had  jott  ei>tend  ioto  allianoa  milk.  France^ 
atjd  soon  restored  them  ta  their  capital,  aftet  which  ha  want  tatka  liar, 
and  iheaoe  against  the  Autatarta,  aDbaequaaNly  to  aba  laafMirttnl  vfemy 
{joined  at  Uliii  ^  whan»  ibr  hts  aervinesy  h«  wm  ctaaied  Priniica  of  Phn^ 
•econro.  A  fter  the  people  «»f  Sweden  haddathrawed  their  )a«e  k^,  ha 
tMr-jtiia  a  canditlaie  at  the  election  of  a  ctQwn-priaor,  to  arhtehhigk 
offiea  ha  was  choeen  ;  hnt,  eootrary  lo  the  expevtafiam  «f  Ma  late 
mai^t'er,  he  haa  atiidioHsly  pdMoed  meastitea  krr  the  good  M  tfia  oaMtiy 
which  haa'  adopted  htm,  and  has  tirith  gi«at  addren  abided  wigliig 
acfoal  hoatihties  a^tnst  his  ferefter  Alendi'and  patram. 

'  CHARLES  MAURICE  TALLEYRANf>.PERreOM>,  MIfli*. 
ter  of  Foreign  AfTaira,  ci-derant  Bfsh^  of  Antun,  -Pfe'ifiee'nfBeDaaeal^, 
and  Vice  Arch*chanee4tor,  borti  at  Pkris  in  I7M.  '  At  depttty  hom  Iht 
clergy  to  the  statea-fteoefaV^  he  jaitfed  the  meeting  of  tha  eattHMttahi 
the  opefi  iifg  of  the  stjilea-pteMrat.  He  «d#ed  to  talent  a  giciic  IMIfrf  of 
lahowr  tftid  apptieation.  Hi»  name,  liii  dfgfiify ,  and  hh  exain^le^  op^ 
tatetf  an  a  fftnt  nomber  of  rector*.  On  tha  6&i  and  7tk  0t  My,  1 700^ 
1w  pmposed  daektri ng  niil)  aU  authoiai^ra  mandatea.  On  tha  Mrti  tif 
Angaat  he  proenred  jihe  adoption  of  an  arttele  oonoarnhig  the  adieiMkift 
of  all  enizen^,  wiihoiitdiaffnctNm,  to  all  officea.  ki  Aoguac,  <kM»hair, 
mnI  November,  h«  made  fprcehea  on  the  i^aticaa ;  avid  in  JattMiy, 
I7g0»  he  beeaane  a  mamher  of  Irtia  aomaattaa  of  tazM^  Id  Fihctiafy 
he  compoaedtHe  addveas  to  tlia  Fratteh»  to  mmUd  tilt  ptof k  what  tha 
national  assembly  had  already  doiaa  for  them,  aad  what  it  aiill  iMendad 
ta  dn  j  and  fiHed  the  pieiideni^s  ohair :  oh  tha  i4ik  of  Jaiyke  mdakniii 
the  mass  af'thefcdemtion.  Icwaakvalaowba,  aaaiaacdby^hiabilltapa 
of4.yda  and  Babykm.  canaaerated  iha'tet  biahopi,  call«d  coMiHiP- 
tiotnl ;  a  ueaiwra  whkh  dtew'apaitbias  the^tiaphMmaaof the eiNifltfr 
Rome,  expftaied  ni  a  meottkm  Aem  ito  ¥i.  «f  dMa  •f  die  1^^ 
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Afwik  I7«l^    AilWUietctHOft^L  do  TUlwMvM>Mi  to  England 
wiU»  CtiMif«Qoy  tt  pinp«C€  Mg^atpr.     After  llie  lOUi  of  Aof^t 
Cbattfi^in  retoroed  to  Phinee,  aftd  M:  de  TBlk^ifetMl  Hmmmed  In 
England  till  the  progress  of  the  revolution  obUgetl  xYit  IScigtish  ministty 
to  take  meatorea  cotkipleialy  bostile,  and  iboii  M.  de  TaJleyimod  wai 
iDTolvcd  ia  t)ie  eftota  of  tkn  biU  agaioat  amyiAcitfd  uraD|{^ni)  and  was 
obliged  to  leave  Eogkod  ii»  17P4*    T^nAcd  «t  iheblood wbicb  be  MHr 
flowiug  in  his  couoiry,  and  informed  nkewise.  tHat,  afrer  tbe'KHh  of 
Asgiulj  I7&8f  Pf'i^.^''  ^^^  b^^^^  found  at  >he  ThuiUeries  which  might 
eompromise  hiniy  he  durst  noi  return  to  Fmiicc,  but  retired  to  (bo 
Uotted  States  of  Ainerica.    Aitar  tho  91b  Dwanidor,  («7«b  of  July. 
.  1794,)  be  returned  to  Europe ;  iti  1799  took  ftteps  with  the  comnihtee 
of  public  safety  to  obtain  tlie  repeal  of  a  decree  of  accusation  passed 
agpdntt  biiOt  as  well  as  the  erasure  of  bis  oama  froio  the  list  of  eaai* 
giaota  i  and  these  requcan  bavwg  been  graolod  biw  iu  ibt  dacetiagiof 
the  4th  of  September,  he  returned  to  Pari^t  beeame  a  meabar  of  tbe 
natiODal  institute,  and  on  the  tOth  of  July,  1797.  entered  into  the  ad* 
miBistcation  of  foreign  affairs,  la  tba  place  of  Charles  Lacrois.    Prom 
that  time  he  began  to  acquire  greai  iaflueiioe  in  tba  govern maot. 
Hovrever,  on  tbe  20th  of  July«  1797^  tbaa  iatoa«y«  aboat  a  inowh 
after  Sieyea*  entrance  Ihto  tbe  directory,  he  gave  in  hU  resigmttoiv,  and 
waaoiso-of  iboa^  who,  with  Roederer,  oonirived  tbe  eveiits  of  the  IStb 
Bruiikaire«  aftdr  which  Bonaparte  recalled  hiip  to  the  administration  a£ 
foreign  affairs.    He  ncveriheleH  dtdafed  againat  (b«  raotiuica  which 
appeared  likely  to  follow  that  revolution,  and  eveti.wrote  in  favour  of 
A^tttaot^^encral  Jorry,  by  whom  he  bad  before  been  attacked  with 
tbe  greatest  v  iolence.    He  still  coatiwiod  to  dtieot  the  diploamitic  affoira 
of-Franoe  with  the  greatest  skill,  aodbs  pattitolar  piosided  ia  the  nego- 
oiatiooa  which  precedid  the  treatiti  of  Lmievilfe  and  Ainien*.     In 
JoBO,  1802,  after  the  public  re-establish  men  t  of  the  Catholic  worship 
ID  France,  the  first  consul  obtained  for  him,  from  tbe  pope,  a  brief, 
virhidi  tiatwwdbiift  »  leeulto  and  layUfr*  and  ^uibonaed  hii  ttihr* 
liage.wilb  Mrs.  Greot.     In  ld03,  M.  de  Talleyrand  woMnpiiniad  tbo 
first  coosal  10  hie  jonrney  to  tbe  Netberti^nds ;  a  Ad  in  1805,  was  pt^. 
•eot  at  tbe  coronation  at  Milan.    Ac  the  end  of  the  same  year  he  went 
10  Strasborgh,  and  then  to  Vienna  and  Presburgh,  where  he  signed  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Austria.     In  1604  he  was  chosen  candidate  to  the 
oonaerrative  senate  by  the  elective  college  of  Cantal ;  shortly  after  he 
waa  naoied  high-chamberlain,  and  on  the  Isl  of  February,  1805^  de-- 
coimtad  with  tbe  red  ribbon.    In  May  of  the  same  year  he  was  made 
fcaight  of  tbe  oidcfa  of  Proesia  and  Bavaria*    He  is  said  to  have  remon« 
•trated  with  Bonaparte  against  the  late  impolitic  seizure  of  Spain^  whicb 
occasioned*  his  dismission  from  the  councils  of  the  emperor. 
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As  oor  limits  prevent  os  ffom  giTing  meaDftin  of  the  other  diitingoiiM 
characters  whose  history  it  oonfiected  with  the  solijcci  of.thb  volume, 
we  shall  preseot  our  leadcit  with  a  list  of  their  new  title*,  which  is 
highly  useful  at  the  present  period. 

Sovereign  of  Holland — I'nmcfs  Beanhamots. 

Viceroy  of  Iialy— Prince  Eogene  Beaohamois^  (4tii  corps). 

Princess  of  Baden-^Siephaoie  de  la  Pageric. 

Grand  Oochess  of  Florence— Elisa  Bonaparte. 

Grand  Duke  of  Berg— Prince  Charles  Louis  Napoleon. 

Grand  Duke  of  Warsaw— -Frederick  Augustus  Iv .  King  and  Elector 
of  Saxony. 

Archhishop  of  Lyons— CanKoal  Fesehe. 

Prince  of  Eckmnhl— Marshal  Davoost. 

Duke  of  Ahrantes— Marehal  Junot. 

Duke  of  Albufen^— Marshal  Sochet. 

Duke  of  Auerstadt— Marshal  DavOnst. 

Duke  of  Bassan»— Marety  Secretary  of  Stale. 

l>uke  of  BeJIifM^— Marshal  Victor. 

Duke  of  Cadore— ChaiDpagiiyv  Minister  of  Foreign  Afia^rSr 

Duke  of  Castiglione— Marshal  Augereau. 

Duke  of  Cernegliano— Marshal  Money. 

Duke  of  Daimatia— -Marshal  Soolt. 
/  Dofce  of  Daotsie— Marshal  Ldebvre. 

Grand  Duke  of  Florence— General  fiacchiochi. 

Duke  of  Friuti— Marshal  Duroc«  Grand  Marshal  of  the  Filace. 

Duke  of  Istria— Marshal  Bessieres,  Commander  of  the  Impetii} 
Guards. 

Duke  of  Otranio— Fooche,  Governor  of  Borne. 

Duke  of  Pidua — General  Arighi. 

Duke  of  Parma— Camhaceres,  Arch-Chancellor. 

Duke  of  Placenza — Marshal  Le  Brun,  Ptince  Arcb-Treaturer. 

Doke  of  Ragusa— Marshal  Marmont. 

Duke  of  Reg;(io— Marshal  Oodiiiot. 
Duke  of  Rovtgo--General  Savary,  'Miniator  of  Police. 
Duke  of  Tarento — Marshal  Maoionakl. 
Duke  o^Trev ISO— Marshal  Mortimer. 
Duke  of  Valmy— Marshal  Kellerman. 

Doke  of  Vieenia    General  Caolinoouct,  Gmod  ChiaiWrIaiD>  and 
Masier  of  Saxony. 
Marshal  Ptrignon.    Marshal  Surmritr. 
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—Bonaparte*!  Conference  at  Erfurth— -Arrives  in  Spaio-^-Disperaes 
the  Spanish  Armies — Captures  Madrid.^ 

CHAP,  xxxvn. 

Disappointment  of  Bonaparte  at  the  escape  of  Sir  John  Moore— He 
leaves  Spain  to  make  War  against  Austria— His  behaviour  to  that 
Power— Commencement  of  the  War—- Bonaparte  joins  his  Army- 
Separates  the  Austrian  Armies,  and  completely  defeats  them — ^Takea 
Vienna— Crosses  the  Danube— Repulsed  at  Aspern— His  critical 
Situation — Out-generals  the  Archduke  Charles — ^Defeats  the  Aus- 
trians  at  Wagram — Signs  an  Armistice — Concludes  a  Peace  atPres- 
burg— Reflections. 

CHAP.  XXXVItt 

Bonaparte  returns  to  Paris — ^His  speech  to  the  Senate— ^Divorces  the 
Empress  Josephine— Marries  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa  of 
Austria — Annexes  Holland  to  France— His  Journey  with  the  new 
Empress — ^Birth  of  the  King  of  Rome— Bonaparte*s  enmity  against 
the  Commerce  of  Britain— His  Policy  in  reprd  to  the  Continental 
Powers — ^Effects  produced  by  the  failure  of  his  plans  in  Spain. 

CHAP.  XXXDC. 

Bonaparte  nnrposes  to  attack  Russia— Joins  his  Army — ^Addresses  his 
Troops — Passes  the  Vistula — Pursues  the  Russians — ^Declares  Poland 
Independent — Crosses  the  Niemen-^Enters  Wilna— Reaches  the 
Dwioa — ^Engages  the  Russians — Takes  possession  of  Smolensko-*- 
Fighta  the  &ttle  of  Moskwa — ^Enters  Moscow— Witnesses  the  De« 
•traction  of  that  City— Arrests  and  shoots  300  Subjects  of  Russia. 

CHAP  XL. 

Bonaparte's  embarrassed  Situation— Leaves  Moscow — ^Harassed  bv  the 
Russians  and  Cossacs — ^Davout's  Corps  destroyed — ^Ney*s  lay  aown 
their  Arms— Deplorable  State  of  the  Frencn  Army — ^Bonaparte 
leaves  bis  Army  in  the  Ni^ht— Travels  incognito  in  a  single  Sledge- 
Arrives  at  Paris— 'His  politic  Conduct— Estimate  of  his  loss — Probable 
Consequences  of  his  oefcat— Summary  Sketch  of  his  Character. 
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•  ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  compliance  with  the  general  wish  expressed 
by  the  numerous  subscribers  to  this  interesting 
Work,  (two  editions  of  which  has  been  sold  with 
unexampled  rapidity)  the  Publishers  are  induced 
to  offer  a  Continuation  o£  the  Life  and  Campaigns 
of  Bonaparte;  which  will  be  brought  down  to 
June»  1814,  before  which  time,  it  is  probable,  that 
the  present  eventful  conflict  will  be  terminated. 
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CHAP.  XL. 

BONAPAATB's  BZBRTIONS  to  retrieve  his  LOSSBS — ^RS-CA- 
PITULATION  OF  THffi  SUFFERINGS  OF  HIS  ARMY — ^ESCAPE 
OF  THE  KINO  OF  PRUSSIA  FROM  GENERAL  DESAIX ^RA- 
PID ADVANCE  OF  THE  RUSSIANS-^-OPPOSlTION  EVINCED 
IN    GERMANY    AGAINST   BONAPARTE — DECJLARATION    Of 

RUSSIA ADDRESS  OF  THE  FRENCH  SENATE  TO  THE  EM* 

PEROR — HIS  REPLY* 

When  Bonq;>arte  returned  from  his  disastrous  cmmpaign 
in  Russia^  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  alarm  and  anuety 
which  must  have  tortured  his  mind,  by  hunting  exercises,  at* 
tending  the  opera,  spl/endid  levees,  and  other  similar  devices* 
Yet  he  was  actively,*  though  silently,  employed  in  organizing 
the  means  which  his  empire  afforded,  in  order  to  resist  the 
impetuous  torrent  which,  gathering  additional  strength  in  its 

'  progress,  continued  to  roll  on  towards  his  frontiers. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  state  the  wonderful  exertions 
which  this  extraordinary  man  exhibited,  at  this  critical  junc- 
lure,  it  will  b^  proper  to  revert  to  the  state  of  his  hitherto  in* 

*  rincible  armx»  which  be  left  in  the  dieadful  wilds  of  Russia. 
It  is  impossible  to  depict  in  language  sufficiently  strong 
and  expressive  the  losses,  privations,  and  miseries  of  all  kind^ 
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encountered  by  the  French  army  during  its  retreat.  Every 
side  presented  the  ruins  of  an  immense  army ;  the  soldiers 
fled,  pursued  by  fear  and  terror ;  the  roads  were  choaked  with 
the  dead  and  dying,  carriaga^y"  cannon,  baggage,  arm's,  &c. 
Condemned  to  perish  far  from  their  own  countries,  they,  in 
different  languages,  carst4'.the  ambition  Mbat  had  caused 
their  destruction.  Those  who  remained  under  the  colours  of 
their  different  legions,  followed  them  without  courage,  or 
hope.  Worn  out  with  the  mo^t.unparralleled  sufferings,  at 
the  first  shot  they  either  threw  away  their  arms,  or  fought 
from  mere  desperation.  They  generally  marched  at  night, 
and  halted  during  the  day  19  hollow  squares,  surrounded  with 
Cossacks.  Those  who  lay  down  to  rest  their  weary  and  be- 
numbed limbs,  seldom  arose ;  death  crept  tlu'ough  their 
vitals,  and  terminated  their  sufferings.  Even  when  the 
wreck  of  this  once  mighty  army  reached  Wilna,  where  they 
hoped  to  enjoy  refreshment,  and  pause,  they  found  their  ex- 
asperated enemy  at  their  heels ;  and  they  were  compelled  to 
continue  their  retreat,  leaving  behind  above  500,0001b.  of 
corn  and  biscuit,  which  Marshal  Mackdonald  had  collected 
with  inconceivable  expedition. 

The  Russian  army  during  the  pursuit  also  suffered  much 
loss,  and  sustained  many  privations ;  but  they  were  inured  to 
thcif  climate,  and  animated  Virlth  feelings  of  vengeance  for 
the  plundering  of  their  towns  and  villages,  the  massacre  of 
their  countrymen,  and  the  destruction  of  their  boasted  ca- 
pita). 

At  Konigsberg  JO  generals,  10  colonels,  and  about  1000 
other  officers  arrived,  with  scarcely  any  troops ;  some  were 
on  horeeback,  some  on  foot,  and  all  in  the  most  wretched  con- 
dition. Murat  also  arrived  here,  at  the  head  of  two  battaliops 
of  French  guards,  which,  however,  only  contained  150  men 
each  5  and  these  were  so  much  exasperated  by  the  sufferings 
they  had  experienced,  that  they  refused  to  mount  guard  be- 
fore the  lodgings  of  the  officers.  The  Duke  of  Bassano  ar- 
rived single  in  a  sledge.    The  only  cavalry  corps  belonging 
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to  the  grand  aiiny  was  formed  of  GOO  officerai }  tflt  these,  Avifli 
alltheir  sfkill  and  gattantry,  could  be  kept  together  but  for* 
two  days. — One  hundred  and  fifty  sledges  passed  through 
Posen,  at  the  end  of  December,  which  was  aH  that  remained 
of  a  division  of  cavalry,  * 

When  the  severity  of  the  season  was  in  some  degree  les-' 
sened,  the  disposal  of  the  frozen  corpses  that  covered  the* 
ground  through  which  the  French  army  retreated,  claimed' 
the  serious  attention  of  the  Russian  government.  The  frost- 
rendered  it  impossible  to  bury  them,  while  the  rapid  change 
•f  season  in  tin's  country  rendered  delay  extremely  <iangerotts; 
numerous  parties  were  therefore  employed  to  collect  and^ 
burn  the  dead.  In  the  governments  of  Moscow,  Witepsky 
and  Mohilow,  upwards  of  200,000  dead  bodies  of  the  French 
and  their  allies  were  reported  to  be  burned  ;  and  in  the  city 
of  Wilna  and  its  environs  53,000 ! 

When  the  exhausted  fugitives  had  escaped  from  the  Rus- 
$ian  territory,  fresh  disasters  and  dangers  awaited  them.  The 
Prussians  who  served  under  Mackdonald  left  hitn  in  order  to 
join  General  D'York,  In  the  meantime,  the  king  of  Prussia 
^being  still  in  the  power  of  France)  ordered  General  D' York 
to  be  arrested  as  a  traitor,  and  tried  for  contumacy,  if  he  did 
not  appear;  and  General  Kleist  was  sent  to  take  the  com* 
inand  of  his  troops.  To  prove  further  to  Ekirope  his  devo-* 
tion  to  Bonaparte,  the  king  sent  Prince  de'Hadzfeld  on  a 
mission  to  Paris,  in  order  to  set  forth  his  sorrow  and  indigna- 
tion at  the  disobedience  of  his  troops.  All  this  scene  of 
mockery  was  got  up  under  the  direction  of  General  Desaix, 
the  French  commandant.  He  next  .attempted  to  disarm  the 
Prussian  soldiery  in  Berlin,  which  being  resisted,,  he  prepared 
to  carry  the  king  a  prisoner  to  Breslaw ;  but  his  Prussian 
majesty,  having  been  informed  of  the  plot  through  Prince 
Ferdinand,  saved  himself  by  €ight,  during  the  night  of  Janu«> 
ary  i7th,  with  two  of  his  adjutants  and  ten  of  hisown  gens* 
d'armes.  On  arriving  at  Potsdam,  he  ordered  the  drums  to 
be  beat,  as  a  pursuit  was  apprehended.    His  majesty,  in  con- 
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flecioencey  Mtout  on  the  road  to  Siletia#  with  6600  guaid^ 
after  having  declared  the  Croivn- Prince  of  nge,  and  given 
him  hU  benediction* 

The  Emperor  Alexander  appears  to  have  known  well  the 
enemy  he  had  to  contend  with :  he,  therefore,  did  not  consi- 
der the  retreat  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  destruction  of  his  army, 
a^  a  sufficient  ^edge  oi  security*  Oiji  the  contrary,  be  seema 
to  b^ve  increased  bis  exertions,  and  ordered  a  new  levy  of 
aboat  300,000  men.  <  The  arm  of  the  Giant,'  says  the  Rus. 
siao  monarch,  ^  is  broken,  but  his  destroctive. strength  must 
be  prevented  from  reviving ;  and  his  power  over  the  natioas, 
who  serve  him  oi^t  of  terror^  must  be  t^en  away.  Russia 
e^^tensive,  rich,  and  pacific,  seeks  no  conQuests,«-'wishe8  not 
to  dispose  of  thrones.  She  desires  tranquillity  for  herself,  and 
Sot  alL  Sb^  will  pot,  however,  suffer  the  wicked  so  to  abuse 
her  moderation,  as  to  endanger  the  weli-beipg  of  herself,  or 
of  other  nations/ 

Field-marshal  Prince  ^molensko  addressed  a  noble  de- 
claration to  the  states  and  sovereigns  of  the  continent,  when 
bis  army^ passed  the  boundary  of  Russia,  which  was  followed 
by  a  proclamation  from  his  master  the  emperor — *  Ages  (says 
this  document)  may  elapse  before  an  opportunity  equally  fa* 
vourable  again  presents  itself;  and  it  would  be  an  abuse  of 
the  goodness  of  Providence  not  to  take  advantage  of  this 
eriflis  to  reconstruct  the  great  work  of  the  equilibrium  of  Eu- 
rope, and  thereby  to  insure  public  tranquillity  and  indivi4nal 
bappiness.' 

.  The  Russians  advanced  with  great  rapidity :  Warsaw,  Pil- 
kit.  Thorn,  Liebau,  Posen,  Berlin,  and  Dresden,  was  succes- 
sively taken.  The  whole  of  the  country  between  theJSms 
and  the  Weser  also  evinced  strong  symptoms  oY  insurrectktn. 
The  Russians  were  every  where  received  with  joyous  ac- 
damatioos. '  Tioe  peasantry  in  Hanover  flew  to  arms.  The 
atates  d(  Baden,  Wirtemberg,  and  Bavaria,  were  in  commo- 
tion. In  Hamburgh,  the  cries  of  *  Down  with  Napoleon  V 
resounded  on  every  side ;  French  eockades  and  flags  were 
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torn  down,  the  police  officers  beaten,  and  the  French  garrison 
were  compelled  to  a  nfiA  retreat.  Even  in  Vienna,  the 
news  of  the  discomfiture  of  the  French  army  was  hailed  with 
every  symptom  of  joy,  and  which  the  government  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  repress,  although  it  was  loudly  complained 
of  by  the  French  ambassador. 

During  these  transactbns  Bonaparte  was  exerting  himself 
to  retrieve  his  character.  Besides  the  350,000  men  which 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  minuter  of  war,  the  differ 

'  rent  cities  of  France  was  called  upon  to  shew  their  loymky 
by  assisting  the  efforts  of  their  emperor.  The  municipal 
corps  of  Paris  set  the  example,  by  a  voUmtary  offer  of  500 
cavalry.  The  senate  proposed  to  provide  for  the  permanence 
and  sfscurity  of  the  government,  by  binding  itself  by  an 
oath  t^  the  infant  King  of  Rome,  as  heir  apparent  to  the  em*- 
ptre.     Bonaparte,  in  his  answer,  dwelt  on  the  uncertainty  of 

.  life ;  thus  supporting  the  recommendation  in  favour  of  the 
King  of  Rome ;  talked  obscurely  of  a  cowardly  soldiery  ruin- 
ing the  independence  of  states,  and  boasted  of  what  he  had 
done  for  the  regeneration  of  France. 

On  Monday  the  14th  of  February,  1813,  Bonaparte  prou 
ceeded  from  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries  to  the  palace  of  the 
legislative  body,  in  great  state;  and,  after  the  oath  had  beeft 
administered,  he  delivered  the  following  remarkable  speech : 

'  The  war  again  lighted  in  the  North  of  Europe  offered  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  the  prefects  of  the  English  upon 
the  Peninsula.  They  have  made  great  efibrts.  All  their 
hopes  have  been  deceived.  Their  army  was  wrecked  before 
the  citadel  of  Burgos,  and  obliged,  after  having  suffered  great 
losses,  to  evacuate  the  Spanish  territory. — I  myself  entered 
Russia.  The  French  arras  were  constantly  victorious  in  the 
fields  of  Ostrowno,  Poltosk,  Mohilow,  Smolensk,  Moscow^ 
Malairaslovitz.  The  Russian  armies  could  not  stand  before 
our  armies^  Moscow  fell  into  our  power.  Whilst  the  bar- 
riers of 'Russia  were  forced,  and  the  impotency  of  her  arms 
acknowledged,  a  swarm  of  Tartars  turned  their  parricidal 
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band  against  the  finest  provinces  of  that  vast  empfare  whicfa 
they  had  been  called  to  defend.    They,  in  a  few  weeks,  not* 
withstanding  the  tears  and  despair  of  the  unfortunate  Musco- 
viteS;  burned  more  than  4000  of  their  finest  villages,  more 
than  50  of  their  finest  towfts ;  thus  gratifying  their  ancient 
hatred  under  pretes^t  of  retarding  our  march,  by  surrounding 
us  with  a  desert.     We  triumphed  over  all  these  obstacles. 
Even  the  fire  of  Moscow,  by  which,  in  four  days,  they  anni* 
hilated  the  fruits  of  the  labours  and  cares  of  four  generationsj 
changed,  in  no  respect,  the  prosperous  state  of  my  afiairs. 
But  the  excessive  and  premature  rigour  of  the  winter,  brought 
down  a  heavy  calamity  upon  my  army— /n  a  few  nights  I 
saw  every  thing  change-^!  experienced  gpreat  losses — ^They 
would  have, broken  my  heart^Jf,  under  such  circumstances,  I 
could  have  been  accessible  to  any  other  sentiments  than 
those  of  the  interest,  the  glory,  and  the  future  prosperity  of 
my  people.     On  seeing  the  evils  which  pressed  upon  us,  the 
joy  of  England  was  great-— her  hopes  had  no  bounds — she 
offered  our  finest  provinces  as  the  reward  of  treason— she 
made  as  the  conditions  of  peace,  the  dismemberment  of  this 
▼ast  empire; — it  was  under  other  terms  to  proclaiiii  perpetual 
war.    The  energy  of  my  people  under  these  great  circum* 
Stances  ;  their  attachment  to  the  integrity  of  the  empire ;  the 
love  which  they  have  shewn  me,  have  dissipated  ail  these 
chimeras,  and  brought  back  our  enemies  to  a  more  just  con- 
sideration of  things.   The  misfortunes  produced. by  the  rigour 
of  hoar  frosts,  have  been  made  apparent  in  all  their  extent 
The  grandeur  and  solidity  of  this  empire,  founded  upon  the 
efforts  and  the  love  of  fifty  millions  of  citizens,  and  upon  the 
territorial  resources  of  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  world. 
—-It  is  with  a  lively  satisfaction  that  we  have  seen  our  people 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  those  of  ancient  Holland,  and  of  the 
United  Departments,  rival  with  Old  France,  and  feel  that 
there  is  for  them  no  future  hope  but  in  the  consolidation  and 
the  triumph  of  the  Grand  Empire. — ^Tbe  agents  of  England 
propagate,  among  all  our  neighbours,  the  spirit  of  revok 
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tigalnst  Soyereig&s ;  Eogland  wisiies  to  see  the  whole  ^oDti* 
nent  become  a  prey  to  civil  war  and  all  the  furies  of  anarchy; 
but  Providence  hi^  designed  her  herself  to  be  the  first  victim 
of  anarchy  and  civil  war.— ^I  have  signed  with  the  Pope  a 
Concordat^  which  terminates  all  the  differences  that  unfor- 
tunately had.  arisen  in  the  Church.  The  French  dynasty 
reigns,  and  will  reign  in  Spain.  I  am  satisfied  with  all  my 
allies*  r  will  abandon  none  -of  them.  1  will  maintain  the 
integrity  of  their  states.  The  Russians  shall  retprn  into  their 
frightful  climate.—*!  desire  peace;  it  is  necessary  to  the 
world.  Four  years  after  the  rupture  which  followed  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  I  proposed  it  in  a  solemn  manner.  I  will 
never  make  but  an  honourable  peace^  and  one  conformable 
to  the  interests  and  grandeur  of  my  empire.  My  policy  is 
not  mysterious ;  I  have  stated  all  the  sacrifices  I  could  make. 
—So  long  as  this  maritime  war  shall  last,  my  people  must 
hold  themselves  ready  to  make  all  kinds  of  sacrifices,,  because 
a  bad  peace  would  make  us  lose  every  thing-— even  hope— 
and  all  would  be  compromised— even  the  prosperity  of  our 
descendants.  America  has  had  recourse  to  arms,  to  make  the 
sovereignty  of  her  flag  respected.  The  wishes  of  the  world 
accompany  her  in  this  glorious  contest.  If  she  terminate  it 
by  obliging  the  enemies  of  the  continent  to  acknowledge  the 
principle,  that  the  flag  covers  the  merchandize  and  crew,  and 
that  neutrals  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  blockades  upon  pa- 
per, the  whole  conformable  to  the  stipulations  of  tbe  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  America  will  have  credit  from  all  nations — ^poste- 
rity will  say,  that  the  old  world  had  lost  its  rights,  and  that 
the  new  one  re-conquered  them.  My  minister  of  the  interior 
will  explain  to  you  in  the  Expose  of  the  situation  of  the  em- 
pire, the  prosperous  state  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
of  our  interior  commerce,  as  well  as  the  still  constant  increase 
of  our  population.  In  no  age  has  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures been  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  prosperity  in  Franec. 
I  want  great  resources  to  meet  the  expences  which  circum- 
stances demand ;   but,  by  means  of  the  different  measures 
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which  my  minister  of  finances  will  promote  to  you,  I  shall  not 
impose  any  new  burthen  on  my  people/ 

Bonaparte,  amidst  all  his  wariilcfr  preparations,  did  net 
neglect  any  means,  however  small  or  remote,  which  coold  ia 
any  degree  serve  his  purpose.  His  ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople was  instructed  to  use  his  endeavouia  to  prevail  on  the 
Ottoman  court  to  break  the  peace  it  had  just  signed  with 
Russia.  Honours  and  rewards  were  conferred  on  sevenl 
officers ;  and  Marshal  Ney  was  created  Piince  of  Moskwa,  a 
principality  of  Italy,  which  includes  the  castle  of  Rivoii. 
While  the  natives  of  France  were  receiving  repeated  asa- 
ranees  of  Bonap^e's  tender  concern  for  the  interests  of  ho- 
mantty,  in  corroboration  of  which  his  renewed  offer  of  peace 
to  England  was  adduced,  although  the  tenns  were  preeisel)r 
the  same  as  those  1^  offered  before  the  Russian  campaign, 
and  which  were  then  indignantly  spurned  as  subversive  of 
the  national  interests^^  and  insulting  to  the. national  boaour  of 
Great  Britain. 


CHAP.  XLI. 

TREATY  CONCLUDED  BBTWBRN  RUSSIA  AND  PRUSSIA— B£B- 
NADOTTBDBCLARBS  AGAINST  BONAPARTS— TRBATMBNTOF 
THB  SWEDISH  AMBASSAI>OR  AT  PARIS — VAST  PRBPARA* 
TION8  FOR  WAR — THB  BMPRBSS  C(»«STITUTBD  RBGBNT  Of 
FRANCE— BONAPARTE  LEAVES  PARIS— JOINS  HIS  ABHT 
— ^POSITION  OFTHE  ALLIES— BATTLE  OF  LUTZEN — TaEATT 
BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  SWEDEN — JUNCTION  OF 
THB  DANISH  AND  FRENCH  TROOPS — RECAPTURE  OF  HAM- 
BURGH BT  DAVOUST. 

Tl  he  King  of  Prussia,  immediately  after  his  escape,  con- 
eluded  an  offensive  and  defensive  treaty  with  the  £mperor 
Alexander.  He  also  published  an  eneigetic  address  to  his 
troops ;  and  conferred  the  command  of  the  army,  formerly 
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under  GeDeral  Bulow,  opon  General  D^York,  who  bad  so 
justly  estimated  the  wishes  of  his  sovereign.  The  gallant 
Blucber  was  also  caHed  into  service.  All  Prussia  was  in- 
stantly in  motion,  and  young  men  of  the  first  families  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  volunteer  battalions.  The  Emperor  Alei(- 
nnder  was  styled  the  '  Liberator/  «nd  promised  the  Germans 
the  restoration  of  their  ancient  laws  and  customs,  and  of  their 
lawful  princes.  Saxon,  Westphalian,  and  Bavarian  officers 
-flocked  to  the  standard  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  with  the  de- 
sign, as  tbey  avowed,  of  breaking  the  disgraceful  fetters  with 
which  Bonaparte  had  bound  the  Germanic  empire. 

To  add  to  the  difficulties  which  now'^pressed  upon  Na* 
poleon,  his  former  friend  and  companion  Bemadotte,  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  joined  the  coalition  against  bim^--^ 
The  rupture  was  publicly  announced  bf  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  letters  from  Bemadotte  to  Bonaparte,  wherein  h^ 
avows  his  strong  attachment  to  France  dwells  on  the  mise* 
ries  which  Sweden  had  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  war 
with  England,  which  had  been  undertaken  merely  to  conci- 
liate the  French  emperor,  and  complains  of  the  insufferable 
haughtiness  of  the  French  ambassador.  In  his  last  letter  he\ 
says,— -^  Sire !  Humanity  has  already  suffered  too  much.  The  I 
blood  of  man  has,  for  these  twenty  years  past,  inundated  the 
eartb ;  and  there  is  nothing  wanting  to  your  majesty's  glory 
but  to  put  a  stop  to  it.'  , 

Bonaparte  exhibited  all  his  natural  irritability  when  assured 
of  the  defection  of  Sweden.  The  Swedish  minister  at  Parisy 
in  giving  an  account  of  an  interview  between  him  and  Bo- 
naparte, represents  him  as  haranguing  for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  against  England;  putting  forth  his  menaces  also 
against  Sweden,  for  not  having  declared  war  against  her;  and 
scareely  giving  the  Swedish  ambassador  an  opportunity  of  ut- 
tering a  syllable  in  defence  of  his  sovereign.  The  emperor 
worked  himself  u)>  to.  a  pitch  of  indignation,  which,  the  am- 
bassador says,  exceeded  all  conception ;  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  philippic  abruptly  withdrew  without  JiMeniog  to  any 
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reply.  On  the  ambassador's  withdrawing  from  the  apait*- 
ment,  he  was  surprised  to  find  not  an  individual  in  the  anti* 
chamber  3  even  the  officers  in  waiting  having  gone  away.— 
*  1  know  not/  he  says,  *  what  had  occasioned  this  extraordi- 
nary circumstance ;  whether  it  was  the  result  of  orders,  or  of 
the  spontaneous  discretion  of  the  functionaries;  for  the  em- 
peror had  frequently  elevated  his  voice  with  such  vehemence, 
that  it  was  impossible  not  to  hear  him  in  the  adjoining  apart- 
ment.* 

The  Emperor  Napoleon,  to  shew  further  his  displeasure 
at  the  defection  of  Bernadotte,  conferred  the  principality  of 
Ponte  Corvo,  which  belonged  to  the  Crown -Prince,  upon  the 
second  son  of  Murat,  King  of  Naples.  The  principality  was 
valued  at  40,000  francs  a  year. 

Bonaparte  also  shewed  great  anger  and  chagrin  in  animad- 
verting on  the  conduct  of  the  celebrated  partisans,  who  were 
active  in  exciting  the  Germans  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
French.  He  pronounced  their  followers  a  moA,  waging  war 
against  the  landholders ;  and  publicly  lamefiited  that  two  such 
sovereigns  as  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  more  particularly  the 
^mperor  of  Russia,  on  whom  nature  had  bestowed  so  many 
fine  qualities,  should  give  the  sanction  of  their  names  to 
^  acts  so  criminal  and  atrocious.' 

The  different  French  generals  at  this  time  emulated  the 
activity  of  their  master.  The  garrisons  of  Dantzic,  Thorn, 
Stettin,  Custrin,  and  Spandau,  besides  Magdeburgh  upon  the 
Elbe,  were  strengthened  and  provided  with  provisions  and 
other  necessary  stores.  Reinforcements  advanced  rapidly, 
which,  joining  the  different  corps  which  had  retreated  from 
tlie  north  and  east,  formed  a  respectable  army,  which  took 
up  advantageous  positions  in  order  to  repulse  the  attacks  of 
the  allied  Russian  and  Pirussian  army,  whose  light  troops  lite- 
rally (Tovered  the  north  of  Germany.  Military  commissions, 
after  a  summary  trial,  ordered  several  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Hanover,  Bremen,  and  other  places,  to  be  shot,  for  aidinj 
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insurrections ;  and  every  means  was  adopted  to  maiataifi  the 
country  on  the  borders  of  the  Elbe. 

The  first  serious  affair  which  occilrred  between  the  hostile 
arRiies  was  at  Luenberg,  on  the  2d  of  April.  The  French 
were  attacked  on  all  sides  by  a  corps  of  Russians  under  Ge- 
neral Domberg,  and  a  body  of  Cossacks  under  Baron  de  Tet- 
tenbom ;  their  general,  Morand,  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
his  whole  army,  consisting  of  about  3000  men,  and  12  can* 
non,  were  taken :  not  a  man  escaped  to  carry  off  the  news  of 
thb  defeat.  This  wa^  follow^  by  the  defeat  of  Beauharnois 
by  General  Wittgenstein.  He  intended  to  make  a  dash  at 
Berlin,  but  was  intercepted  by  the  Russians,  and  driven  across 
the  Elbe  with  the  loss  of  above  2000  men. 

Bonaparte  hastened  the  march  of  his  troops  froon  all  parts 
of  his  empire  to  the  scene  of  action.  He  had  drawn  a  num- 
ber of  veterans  from  Spain  to  organize  and  discipline  his 
army :  121 1  officers,  6000  Serjeants  and  corporals,  and  16,000 
privates,  are  stated  to  have  been  drafted  for  this  service.  They 
were  replaced  by  new  levies. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  enormous  conscription  which  the 
senate  had  granted,  Bonaparte  caused  a  plan  to  be  presented 
for  increasing  the  French  force  to  800,000  men,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  war  with  Prussia.  Count  Defermont  concludes 
the  report  thus :  '  By  giving  your  sanction  to  this  plan,  gen- 
tlemen, you  ensure  the  defence  of  our  coasts  and  our  ports ; 
and  thus  the  empire  will  have  an  army  of  400,000  men  on 
the  Elbe,  one  of  200,000  in  Spain,  and  200,000  men,  partly 
on  the  Rhine,  partly  in  the  32ki  military  division,  and  in  Italy. 
And  it  is  in  the  view  of  such  forces  that  our  enemies  conceive 
the  ridiculous  idea  of  dismembering  the  empire,  and  to  allow 
our  departments  to  be  given  as  indemnities  in  their  political 
calculations.  77ns  struggle  is  the  last ;  Europe  will  take  a 
definitive  situation,  and  the  events  of  the  winter  of  1813  will, 
at  least,  have  been  of  advantage  to  France,  by  causing  her 
to  know  her  friends  and  her  foes;  the  extent  of  her  own 
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meaasj  the  devotion  of  the  peo|de,  axd  tbeir  attaehmeat  to 
the  imperial  dynasty.' 

The  French  emperor  now  «prepared  for  hia  departure. 
Being  seated  on  the  throne,  and  surrounded  by  the  prinect 
and  grand  dignitaries,  he  received  a  deputation  and  addseas 
from  the  legislative  body.  His  reply  is  in  the  usual  strain, 
but  curioua  wbei^  compared  with  subsequent  events.  <  Called 
by  Providence,'  he  says,  and  the  will  of  the  nation,  to  form 
this  empire,  my  steps  have  been  gradual,  uniform^  analagom 
to  the  sfHrit  of  events,  and  to  the  interests  of  my  people.  la 
a  few  years  this  great  work  will  be  finished,,  and  every  thing 
which  e»sts  completely  consolidated.  All  my  designs,  ail 
my  undertakings,  have  but  one  object — the  prosperity  of  the 
empire,  which  I  will  for  ever  render  independent  of  the  hws 
ofEogkiod.  History,  which  judges  of  nations  as  it  judges 
of  men,  will  remark  with  what  calmness,  what  simplicity, 
and  what  promptitude,  great  losses  have  been  repaired ;  ons 
mayjadgeof  what  efforts  the  French  would  be  capable,  if 
the  question  was  to  defend  their  territory,  or  the  indepea- 
dence  of  my  crown.  Our  enemies  have  offered  the  King  of 
Denmark  our  departments  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  in 
compensation  for  Norway.  In  consequence  of  this  project, 
they  have  formed  plots  in  those  countries.  Denmark  reject*, 
ed  those  insidious  proposals,  the  intent  of  which  was  to  de» 
prive  her  of  her  provinces,  and  draw  her^  in  exchange,  into 
an  eternal  war  with  us.  I  will  quickly  place  myaelf  at  the 
head  of  my  troops,  and  confound  the  fallacious  promises  of 
our  enemies.  In  my  negociation,  the  integrity  of  the  em* 
pire  neither  has,  por  shall  be  called  in  question.  Imme* 
diately  that  tbe  laws  of  war  shall  leave  us  a  moment's  leisure, 
we  will  recal  }on  to  the  capital,  as  well  as  the  great  men  of 
our  empire,  to  assist  at  the  coronation  of  the  empress,  our 
welUbeloved  spouse,  aod  of  tbe  hereditary  prince,  the  Kiog 
of  Rome,  our  dearly-beloved  son.  The  thought  of  this  great 
solemnity,  at  once  religious  and  political,  touches  my  heart ; 
it  shall  hasten  the  eix)ch  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  France.' 
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Shortly  after  the  empress  received  a  deputation  horn  the 
same  body,  with  an  address  on  her  being  appointed  Rbobmt 
OF  FaANCR.  The  sentiments,  style,  and  manner  of  her  reply, 
shew  to  whom  she  was  mdebted  far  this  coaifwsition^** 
^  Gentlemen. — The  emperor,  my  august  and  welI-belo?ei 
husband,  knows  what  love  and  affection  my  heart  contMOS 
for  France.  The  proofs  of  devotion  which  the  nation  daily 
gives  m,  increase  the  good  opini^m  which  I  had  of  the  cha* 
racter  and  grandeur  of  our  nation.  My  heart  is  mvkA  nnf^ 
pressed  at  seeii^  ttiat  happy  peace  distant,  which  alone  can 
render  me  content.  The  empefor  is  heavily  «fflieted  at  tha 
numerous  sacrifices  which  he  is  obliged  to  demand  of  Iris 
people ;  but  since  the  enemy,  in  place  of  gvriog  peace  to  the 
wortd,  will  impose  shameful  conditions  upon  us,  and  evet^r 
where  preaches  civil  war,  treason,  and  disobedience,  it  is  oe^ 
oessary  the  emperor  should  have  recourse  to  his  always  vio* 
lorioQs  arms,  to  confound  his  enemies,  and  sa^e  civilized  fi«- 
rope  and  its  sovereigns  from  the  anarchy  with  which  they^are 
threatened.' 

Having  completed  his  arrangements,  the  Emperor  Napo* 
leon  set  out  from  St.  Cloud,  to  tdce  the  command  of  his 
armies,  on  the  15th  of  April,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
He  passed  through  Mentz  on  the  17th,  and  proceeded  with 
equal  rapidity  to  the  bead-quarters,  where  he  was  preceded 
by  his  guards. 

Before  we  proceed  to  detail  the  various  important  <q>era* 
lions  of  Bonaparte  during  this  campaign,  it  wQI  be  proper  to 
revert  to  the  state  of  preparation  in  which  he  found  his  oppo-^ 
nents  on  bis  arrival  at  head-quarters.  .    ^ 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  had  established  head^quarteis  wt 
Kalisch,  being  a  central  position,  in  order  to  .give  time  .for 
receiving  recruits  and  convalescents,  and  Ah*  supplying  tiie 
troops  with  necessaries,  which  were  much  wanted,  at  tba 
dose  of  a  campa%n  of  unexampled  and  iminterrupted  seines 
of  military  operations  and  marches  for  eleven  months.  At 
the  same  time,  Alexander  enforced  the  most  rigid  and  strict 
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discipline;  and  treated  the  Poles  with  peculiar  favour and( 
forbearance.  Though  in  possession  of  the  keys  of  Warsaw, 
he  would  not  permit  a  single  soldier  to  enter  within  its  walls. 
He  afterwards  visited  the  King  of  Prussia  at  Breslaw,  and, 
as  detachments  of  his  army  had  penetrated  to.  Hamburgh 
and  Dresden,  the  whole  combined  army  were  concentrated 
at  Dresden. 

On  the  29th  of  April  Bonaparte  put  his  army  in  motion  > 
and,  after  several  smart  affairs,  drove  the  advanced  posts  of 
Ihe  allies  from  all  the  positions  they  occupied  upon  the  left 
bank  of  the  Saale,  and  thus  effected  a  junction  with  the  army 
of  the  Mein.  The  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  at  the  same  time,  put  their  armies  in  motk>n  to  oc* 
cupy  the  plains  of  Lutzen,  where  they  intended  to  offer  bat- 
tle ;  but  they  were  anticipated  by  the  rapidity  of  the  move* 
ments  of  Bonaparte's  army^  who  seized  all  the  commanding 
positions,  where  he  immediately  threw  up  entrenchments. 

Bonaparte  seems  now  to  have  calculated  with  some  cer* 
tainty  upon  the  destruction  of  the  allied  army,  which  he  pnH 
posed  to  effect  on  the  5th  of  May.  Greneral  Lauriston, 
whose  corps  formed  the  extreme  of  the  left,  was  ordered  to 
march  upon  Leipsic,  which  movement  he  expected  would 
carry  confusion  and  disorder  into  the  allied  columns.  But 
here  he  was  most  unexpectedly  anticipated  by  the  allies,  who 
commenced  the  attack  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  2d.  The  Prince  of  Moskwa  commanded  the  centre ',  the 
Viceroy  of  Italy  the  left ;  and  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  the  right* 
General  Bertrand  received  orders  to  debouch  upon  the  rear 
of  the  allies,  while  Bonaparte  himself,  with  hb  guards,  sup- 
ported the  centre. 

About  eleven  the  hostile  armies  were  generally  engaged  ; 
and  one  of  the  most  dreadful  cannonades  known  in  the  an- 
nals of  warlike  operations  took  pl^ce,  and  continued  until  tea 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  night  terminated  the  battle.— 
During  this  cannonade  the  fire  of  musketry  was  nearly  nnin- 
terruptedly kept  up:  repeated  attacks  were  made  on  both 
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'aides  with  the  b«yooet»  the  village  of  Kaia  being  repeatedly 
taken  and  retaken.  The  battle  embraced  a  h'ne  of  two 
leaguea^  covered  with  fire,  smoke,  and  clouds  of  dust.  The 
.Prussians  were  principally  engaged.  Blucher  and  D*Vork 
entered  into  action  with  an  ardour  and  energy  which  was 
|)articipated  by  their  troops.  Early  in  the  mornings  General 
Wiosingerode,  who  commanded  the  allied  army^  took  about 
iOOO  prisoners^  ten  cannon,  and  a  few  ammutittloii  waggons^ 
which  were  all  the  trophies  he  gained.  Indeed  few  prisoners 
were  made  on  either  side ;  for  the  animosity  during  the  fight 
was  so  great,  that  quarter  was  seldom  given.  Towards  tb« 
^lose  of  the  battle  Bonaparte's  centre  appears  to  have  been 
broken,  but  lie  soon  repaired  this  disaster  by  advaoeiiig  with 
|)b  guards,  preceded  by  a  battery  of  10  paeces  of  artillery.  By 
this  movement  be  regained  the  village  of  Kaia,  and  remaioed 
master  of  all  his  commanding  positions. 

Both  armies  claimed  the  victory,  and  exaggerated  the  loss 
of  their  opponents.  It  is  however  certain  that  Bonaparte's 
army  was  superior  in  point  of  numbers,  although  he  was  de» 
ficieot  in  cavalry,  and  that  he  remained  {n  possession  of  all 
the  advantages  he  enjoyed  when  the  battle  commenced.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted,  that'Winzingerode  oc^ 
cupied  his  former  position  between  Pegau  and  Lutzen  the 
flay  after  the  battle;  nor  did  Bonaparte  think  proper  to  leave 
bis  entrenchments,  and  attack  the  allies.  Perhaps  the  loss 
Tvas  nearly  equal,  and  may  be  estimated  at  about  15,000  kil- 
led and  wounded  on  each  side.  The  Prussians  lost  the  Prince 
qF  Hesse  Homburg,  and  an  unusually  large  number  of  offi- 
cers. General  Blucher  was  also  wounded,  but  slightiy. — 
Bonaparte's  loss  in  officers,  duriog  these  saoguinary  conflicts, 
ynt»  likewise  great.  The  first  cannon-ball  that  was  fireil  at 
liUUen  kilkd  Marshal  Bessieres,  Duke  of  Istr ia ;  it  piereed 
his  groin,  and  kilkd  him  insuntly.  He  had,  since  the  first 
Italian  campaigns,  that  is,  for  sixteen  years,  commanded  ttie 
emperor's  guard,  and  had  great  experknce  in  managing  «a-! 
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valry.    General  Girard  was  also  killed,  and  severaT  other 
officers  of  rank  severely  wounded. 

Bonaparte,  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  said  to  h» 
troops^  ^  This'is  a  battle  like  those  in  Egypt;  a  good  infantry, 
supported  by  artillery,  should  be  sufficient  for  it !'  Tbe  ma- 
rine regiments,  the  old  guards,  the  young  battalions,  ia 
short,  the  whole  infantry  were  praised,  for  having  fought 
with  sang-froid  I  ^  The  field  of  battle/  says  the  French  re- 
port, *  presented  a  most  afflicting  spectacle :  the  young  sol- 
diers, on  seeing  the  emperor,  forgot  their  sufFerings,  and  ex- 
claimed,. Vive  VJEmpereur !'  *  It  is  now  twenty  years,'  said 
tbe  emperor,  'that  I  have  commanded  the  French  armies; 
but  I  have  never  yet  witnessed  so  much  bravery  and  devo- 
tion/ As  soon  as  Bonaparte's  bulletin  reached  Paris,  the 
impress  regent  ordered  Te  Deum  to  be  sung» 

At  this  time  the  court  of  Great  Britain  was  strenuously 
employed  in  strengthening  tbe  coalition  against  Bonaparte. 
It  stipulated  to  assist  Sweden,  if  necessary,  in  obtaining  pos- 
session of  Norway ;  ceded  to  that  power  the  island  of  Guada- 
loupe ;  and  granted  a  subsidy  of  ^  1,000^000  sterling.  Swe- 
den, in  return,  agreed  to  contribute  30,000  men  to  join  tbe 
Russian  army,  and  granted  certain  commercial  advantages  to 
British  merchants. 

This  treaty  decided  the  fiite  of  Hamburgh.  The  French 
troops  seemed  extremely  reluctant  to  quit  this  city.  After 
evacuating  it,  as  before  stated,  they  returned,  and  shot  se- 
veral of  the  inhabitants  who  bad  been  active  in  opposing 
them ;  however,  the  rapid  advance  of  a  party  of  Russians 
and  Cossacks,  compelled  them  to  retreat  a  second  time.  A 
division  of  the  Swedish  army  shortly  after  entered  the  city, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  formed  into  volunteer  battalions  i 
but  the  allied  troops  being  ordered  ta  retire,  the  city  appeared 
to  be  again  abandoned  to  its  fate,  when  a  corpa  of  Danes, 
with  some  artillery,  entered  tbe  placie,  and  proposed  to  assist 
in  saving  the  city.  But  when  the  treaty  between  England 
and  Sweden  was  published,  tbe  Danish  court  indignantly 
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threw  themselves  again  into  the  arms  of  Bonaparte.  Their 
troops  were  instantly  ordered  to  co-operate  with  Atarshal 
Davoust,  and  occupy  Hamburgh. 

Sti]],  however^  the  Danes  were  anxious  to  preserve  a  city 
fr<nn  ruin  so  closely  eonnected  in  a  geographical  and  com* 
merctal  point  of  view  with  their  own  territories*  Accordingly, 
their  influence  restrained  the  rage  of  D^oust,  who  contented 
himself,  at  this  time,  with  again  prdiibiting  the  fraedom  of 
the  press,  imposing  a  contribution  of  48  millions  -ijf  Francs 
on  the  citizens,  and  compelling  them  to  labour  at  the  new 
military  defences  which  were  projected. 


CHAP.  XLH. 

1LBTREAT  OF  THE  ALLIES  FROM  LUTZEN — TAKE  UP  A  POSI- 
TION AT  BAUTZEN — ^BONAPARTE  LEAVES  DRESDEN — RE- 
CONNOITRES THE  POSITION  OP  THE  ALLIES — ^BATTLE  OF 
BAUTZEN — TURNS  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  ALLIES DIFFER- 
ENT STATEMENTS  OP  THE  RESULT  OF  THIS  ACTION — ^AD- 
VANCE  OF    BONAPARTE AGREES    TO    AN    ARl^ISTICB-— 

MARQUIS   OF   WBLLINGlt>N'*S   JOURNEY  TO    CADIZ PRO- 

CEEDINGS   OF  THE    CORTES AFFAIRS   BETWEEN  SUCHET 

AND  MURRAY — WELLINGTON  PUTS  HIS  ARMY  IN  MOTION 

ENTERS    SALAMANCA — SEIZES    BURGOS CROSSES    THE 

EBRO — TOTAL   DEFEAT  OF  JOSEPH    BONAPARTE  AT  VIT- 
TORIA« 

I^AURISTON'S  march  upon  Leipsic,  and  the  advantageous 
positions  which  Bonaparte  occupied  at  Lutzen,  determined 
the  allied  army  to  fall  back  upon  th^  Oder.  As  soon  as  they 
commenced  their  retreat,  Bonaparte  put  his  army  in  motion, 
and  his  advanced  guard  was  almost  continually  engaged  with 
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tlie  rear  of  the  allies.  On  the  8th  of  April,  the  vicerof 
entered  Dresden.  This  adrance  determined  the  waverii^ 
politics  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  who  met  Bonaparte  on  th« 
morning  of  the  12th,  when  they  embraced,  and  entered 
Dresden  together  at  the  head  of  the  French  imperial  guard* 
Of  the  Saxon  troops  12,000  were  placed  under  the  command 
of  General  Regnier,  and  the  whole  of  the  Saxon  cavalry  were 
ordered  to  assemble  at  Dresden.  The  pliancy  of  the  Saxon 
monarch  was  not,  however,  generally  approved  of:  some 
officers  refused  to  obey  his  orders,  and  others  took  up  arm» 
against  Bonaparte;  declared  theU  king  was  a  prisoner,  and^ 
by  their  activity,  greatly  harassed  the  French  army. 

The  bridge  at  Dresden,  which  the  allied  army  had  broken 
down,  being  repaired,  Bonaparte  crossed  the  Elbe,  and  con- 
tinued the  pursuit.  The  allied  generals  displayed  much  mill* 
tary  skill,  and  retired  in  admirable  order ;  but  the  determina- 
tion of  the  King  of  Saxony  obliged  them  to  evacuate  the 
whole  of  the  Middle  Elbe,  and  to  concentrate  their  forces  at 
Bautzen,  where  they  remained  several  days  fortifying  their 
position.  Many  smart  actions  took  place  between  the 
French  and  allies,  but  the  latter  maintained  the  advantages 
of  their  position  with  uniform  success. 

The  ground  selected  by  the  allies  to  resist  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach, on  the  great  roads  to  Silesia  and  the  Oder,  was 
bounded  on  the  left  by  a  range  of  mountains  which  separate 
Lusatia  from  Bohemia,  through  which  Marshal  Daun  march- 
ed to  the  battle  and  victory  of  Hochkirch.  Some  strong  com- 
manding heights,  on  which  batteries  had  been  constructed, 
near  the  village  of  Jackowitz,  (and  separated  from  the  chain 
of  mountains  by  streams  and  marshy  ground)  formed  the  ap- 
pui  to  the  left  flank  of  the  position.  Beyond,  and  in  front  of 
it,  many  batteries  were  pushed  forward,  defended  by  infantry 
and  cavalry,  on  a  ridge  that  projected  into  the  low  ground 
near  the  Spree  river.  It  then  extended  to  the  right,  through 
villages  that  were  strongly  entrenched,  across  the  great  roa^s. 
leading  from  Bautzen  to  Hcxrhkircb  and  Gorlttz;  from  thence 
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in  the  ffOQt  of  the  village  of  Bourthewitz  to  three  or  four 
very  commaDding  hUls,  which  rise  abruptly  in  a  conical 
shape,  and  form  strong  features ;  these,  with  tl^  high  ground 
of  KrekwitT,  were  strengtbed  by  batteries,  and  were  consir 
dored  the  right  point  of  the  line.  The  ground  in  the  centre 
was  favourable  for  cavalry,  except  in  some  marshy  and  un-» 
even  parts,  where  it  would  impede  its  operations.  Fl^chesi 
were  constructed,  and  entrenchments  thrown  up,  at  advan* 
tageous  distances  on  the  plain,  along  the  front  of  which  ran 
a  deep  boggy  rivulet,  which  extended  round  the  right  of  the 
position.  On  the  extreme  right  the  country  was  flat  and 
woody,  intersected  by  roads  bearing  towards  the  Bober  and 
the  Oder.  General  Barclay  de  Tolly's  corps  was  stationed 
here,  and  should  be  considered  more  as  a  manoeuvring  corps, 
placed  to  guard  against  the  enemy's  attempts  on  the  right 
and  rear  of  the  allies,  than  as  immediately  in  position :  the 
extent  of  the  whole  line  might  be  between  three  and  four 
£nglish  miles.  The  different  corps  occupying  it  were  a& 
follows  :  General  Kleist's  and  General  D'York's  corps,  in 
«chelon  and  in  reserve,  on  the  right.  General  Blucher'sj^ 
Count  Wittgenstein's,  and  General  Miloradovitch's  formed 
on  the  left ;  and  the  guards  and  grenadiers,  and  all  the  Rus- 
sian cavalry,  were  stationed  in  reserve  in  the  centre. 

Bonaparte  left  Dresden  on  the  Idth,  and  on  the  following 
day  at  ten  in  the  morning  arrived  at  his  camp  near  Bautzen. 
He  employed  all  that  day  in  reconnoitring.  On  the  morning 
of  the  20th,  the  Duke  of  Reggio  was  ordered  to  pass  the 
Spree,  supported  by  the  Dukes  of  Ragusa  and  Tarentum, 
while  the  other  corps  were  to  cause  a  diversion  in  his  favour. 
His  intention  was  to  gain  some  heights  on  the  right  of  the 
lollies,  from  which  bis  artillery  could  sweep  their  main  posi- 
tion, and  under  whose  fire  he  might  make  depositions  for 
the  general  attack.  The  action  was  bravely  contested.  The 
Russian  infantry  and  Prussian  lancers  made  several  charges ; 
bat  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  succeeded  in  forcing  the  heights, 
and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  Bonaparte  entered  Baut* 
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xtity  the  allies  having  retired  to  their  second  position.  *  The 
enemy/  says  Bonaparte, '  began  to  comprehend  the  possibility 
of  being  forced  in  his  position.  His  hopes  were  do  longer 
the  same ;  aiid  he  must,  from  this  moment,  have  had  the 
presage  of  his  defeat.  Already  were  all  his  dispositions  en* 
tirety  changed.  The  fate  of  the  battle  was  no  longer  to  be 
decided  behind  his  entrenchments.  His  immense  works, 
and  300  redoubts,  became  useless.  The  right  of  his  position, 
which  was  opposed  to  the  4th  corps,  became  his  centre;  and 
he  was  obliged  to  offer  his  right,  which  formed  a  good  part 
of  his  army,  to  oppose  the  Prince  of  Moskwa,  in  a  place 
which  he  had  not  studied,  and  which  he  believed  beyond  hb 
position.' 

At  day- break  on  the  moniing  of  the  21st,  Bonaparte  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack.  A  lively  fire  of  musketry  commenced 
on  the  wings,  supported  by  a  powerful  line  of  artillery.  In 
the  mean  time  Bonaparte's  guards,  cavalry,  and  lancers,  and 
some  heavy  column^  of  infantry,  deployed  in  front  of  Baut-' 
zen,  which  induced  Wittgenstein,*  the  commander  of  the 
allied  army,  to  prepare  to  meet  an  effort  in  that  quarter ;  but 


*  The  veteran  Prince  KutusofFSmolensko  had  died,  through  age  and 
fatigue,  shortly  af\er  the  Russian  army  had  crossed  their  frontier.  On 
Jvne  12th,  his  body  arrived  at  the  place  appointed  by  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty for  its  sepulchre,  in  the  church  of  our  Lady  ofCasan.  The  pro- 
cession left  the  convent  of  St.  Sergtus  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenooiu 
The  burgher-corps  of  St.  Petersburgh  arrived  at  three  o'clock,  at  the 
limits  of  the  city,  near  to  the  river  Tarakanowka,  to  receive  the  vene- 
rable remains,  of  whicb  the  capital  was  to  be  the  depot.  The  nobles 
and  clergy,  accompanied  by  the  Metropolitan,  and  the  great  civil  and 
military  authorities,  followed  on  foot.  The  people  <lrew  tl\p  funeral 
car  to  the  church  door.  The  coffin  was  placed  in  a  vault  under  the 
dome.  It  was  covered  by  the  trophies  of  the  French  eagles  and  colours* 
accompanied  by  the  Turkish  trophies.  A  genius,  with  a  laurel-crown 
in  his  hand,  hovered  in  the  air  over  the  hero's  corpse.  The  people 
went  there  to  render  their  last  homage  to  the  man  of  their  afiections.— 
The  tomb  was  prepared  under  the  picture  which  i:epresents  the  deli*' 
verance  of  Moscow. 
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be  vras  soan  convinced  of  his  mistake,  by  a  desperate  attack 
upon  his  right.  The  Prhice  of  Moskwa  carried  the  vilhge 
of  Klix,  bat  his  advance  was  checked  for  some  time ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Dalmatia,  who  moved  to  his  support,  found  himself 
furiously  attacked  by  Generals  Blucber,  Kleist,  and  DTork. 
Bonaparte  perceived  that  this  was  the  critical  momeni  in 
which  to  decide  the  battle.  He,  therefore,  marched  in- 
stantly with  the  guards,  and  General  Latour  Maubourg's  four 
divisions,  with  a  quantity  of  artillery,  to  support  the  attack 
on  the  right*  General  Barclay  de  Tolly  was  now  opposed 
by  very  superior  numbers,  and  was  outflanked  on  the  rigbt^ 
while  he  was  pressed  upon  in  front.  Bonaparte  thus  com- 
pelled him  to  fall  back,  and  seized  the  conical  heights  of 
Kerckwitz,  which  was  the  key  of  the  position,  as  it  com- 
manded the  low  ground  on  the  right  and  centre  of  it.  This 
decided  the  battle  ;  the  right  wing  of  the  allies  being  com- 
pletely turned.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  ot 
Prussia  were  in  every  part  of  the  battle,  directing  the  attack 
of  their  troops,  which  displayed  such  firmness  and  discipline, 
that,  although  Bonaparte  opened  a  most  tremendous  fire  from 
the  heights  he  had  taken,  yet  the  columns  retired  in  echelon^ 
covered  by  cavalry,  in  the  most  perfect  order,  carrying  with 
them  every  gun  from  their  batteries.  The  retreat  commenced 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The  pursuit  was  directed  by  Bonaparte  in  person,  the  allies 
retiring  in  two  columns,  covered  with  batteries  of  cannon. 
At  Raichenbach  he  charged  their  rear  guard  with  15,000 
horse,  which  was  at  first  repulsed;  but  General  Regnier 
being  ordered  to  gain  the  heights  in  the  rear  of  the  allies^ 
they  were  compelled  to  retire.  However,  the  fatigue  of  his 
troops,  and  the  desperate  resistance  made  by  the  allies  at 
every  point,  determined  Bonaparte  to  permit  them  to  retire 
unmolested. 

The  strength  and  loss  of  the  contending  armies,  darings 
these  sanguinary  conflicts,  have  been  variously  stated.  Bo- 
naparte estimated  the  force  of  the  allies  at  from  150  to 
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160|000  men ;  while  Sir  Cbarles  Stewart  asserted,  ttiat  fbe 
force  of  the  allies  engaged  did  not  exceed  65^000  men !  Per- 
liaps  Sir  Charles  did  not  include  the  grenadiers  and  guards^ 
.which  were  not  brought  into  action.  There  is,  howerer,  no 
doubt  but  that  the  army  of  Bonaparte  was  much  superior  in 
numbers ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  allied  army  was 
.mostly  composed  of  veteran  troops,  animated  with  the  best 
tpirit,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  their  sovereigns,  and 
possessing  such  excellent  positions,  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
French  must  have  been  immense*  Bonaparte  acknowledges 
that  it  amounted,  on  the  20tb  and  21st,  to  from  1 1  to  12,000 
men ;  and  the  allies  affirm,  that  be  lost  about  6000  men  m 
forcing  the  passage  of  the  Spree,  on  the  19th.  The  loes  of 
the  alHes  it  is  equally  difficult  to  ascertain,  but  might  pro* 
l)ltb]y  be  equal  to  that  of  the  French. 

Bonaparte  indeed  acknowledges  that  he  had  gained  no 
tiopfaies ;  and  it  certainly  was  highly  credible  to  the  allied 
troops  to  traverse  an  extent  of  country  of  near  500  miles, 
from  the  plains  of  Lutzen  to  the  position  they  fioally  todc, 
in  presence  of  so  active  an  enemy,  contending  position  after 
position,  and  carrying  with  them  between  6  and  700  pieces 
of  cannon,  without  k^sing  a  gun,  or  sacrificing  any  of  their 
baggage. 

In  the  battles  of  the  20th  and  21st,  Bonaparte  lost  several 
officers  of  distinction :  Duroc,  Duke  of  FriuU^  was  killed, 
and  Generals  Brugere,  Franquemont,  and  Lorenzez,  severely 
wounded.  There  was  a  sort  of  theatrical  display  of  Bona* 
parte's  sensibility  on  the^occasion  of  this  tremendous  waste 
of  human  blood,  which  was  no  doubt  intended  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  French  public  from  his  sanguinary  ambition. 
He  paid  a  consolatory  visit  to  Duroc,  but  the  scene  was  too 
moch  for  his  tender  nerves,  so  that  overcome  by  his  feelmgs 
he  retired  to  his  tent  to  indulge  the  luxury  of  grief  alone.-** 
The  scene  is  thus  officially  described :  '  As  soon  as  the  posts 
were  placed,  and  the  army  had  taken  its  bwouofues,  the  em* 
peror  went  to  see  the  Duke  of  Friuli.    He  found  him  pre- 
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fectly  master  of  himself,  and  shewing  the  greatest  sang-froid. 
The  duke  offered  his  hand  to  the  emperor,  who  pressed  it  to 
liis  lips. — *^  My  whole  h'fe/'  said  he  to  him,  ^<  has  been  con- 
secrated to  yoar  service ;  nor  do  I  regret  its  loss,  but  for  the 
tjse  it  still  might  have  been  of  to  youi"  '^  Diiroc !"  replied 
the  emperor,  ^^  there  is  a  life  to  come  ;  it  is  there  you  are 
going  to  wait  for  flie,  and  where  we  shall  one  day  meet 
again  !" — "  Yes,  Sire !  but  that  will  not  be  yet  these  thirty 
ye^rs^  when  you  will  have  triumphed  over  your  enemies^  and 
realized  all  the  hopes  of  our  country. — I  have  lived  an  honest 
man — ^I  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with-— 1  leave  a 
dfiughter  behind  me — ^Your  Majesty  will  iill  the  place  of  a 
ij^ther  to  her !" — ^The  emperor,  grasping  the  right  hand  of 
Ibe  great  marshal,  remained  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  his 
b«ad  reclined  on  his  right  hand  in  deep  silence.  The  great 
marshal  was  the  first  who  bloke  this  silence.  '^  Ah !  Sire,'' 
cried  he,  '^  go  away ;  this  sight  gives  you  pain  !"  The  em- 
peror, supporting  himself  on  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  and  the 
Giiand  Master  of  the  Horse,  quitted  the  Duke  of  Friuli^ 
without  being  able  to  say  any  more  than  these  words :  ^<  Fare- 
well then,  my  friend."  His  majesty  returned  to  his  tent^  nor 
would  he  receive  any  person  the  whole  of  that  night.' 

Bonaparte  issued  a  decree  from  the  field  of  battle  at 
Wurtchen,  on  the  22d  of  May,  directing  a  monument  to  be 
erected  upon  Mount  Cenis.  On  the  front  of  the  monument, 
looking  towards  Paris,  are  to  be  inscribed  the  names  of  all 
the  Cantons  of  Departments  on  this  side  the  Alps.  Upon 
the  from,  looking  towards  Milan,  to  be  engraved  the  names 
of  all  the  Cantons  of  Departments  beyond  the  Alps,  and  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  On  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
monument  the  following  inscription  is  to  be 'engraved:— 
<  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  upon  the  field  of  battle  of  Wurt- 
chen, ordered  the  erection  of  this  monument,  as  a  proof  of 
bis  gratitude  to  his  people  of  France  and  Italy ;  and  to  trans- 
mit to  the  most  distant  posterity  the  remembrance  of  that 
celebrated  epoch,  when,  in  three  months,  1^00,000  men  ran 

4  A 
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to  arms,  to  iasure  the  integrity  of  the  empire  and  o(  his^  i^ 
lies.'-— Another  decree  orders  the  foregoiag  monument  to  be 
erected'next  spring,  and  appr<^riates  the  sum  of  2^fiO0fi00 
of  francs  for  that  purpose. 

The  allied  army  continued  to  retreat  on  Breslaw  aad 
Scbveidnitz,  during  which  several  severe  actions  took  place. 
On  (he  26th,  General  Blucber  gained  considerable  advan- 
tages over  the  division  of  General  Maison«  Several  other 
smart  afiairs  took  place ;  and  the  partisan  corps  were  active 
in  the  rear  of  Bonaparte.  On  the  28tb,  the  allied  sovereigns 
proposed  an  armistice  between  the  armies  on  the  Oder  ^  a 
suspension  of  arms  was  agreed  to  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  on 
the  4th  the  terms  were  finally  settled.  It  was  to  last  till  the 
20th  of  July.  The  policy  of  this  measure  was  afterwards 
clearly  developed;  and  whether  or  not  Bonaparte  perceived 
all  the  advantages  the  allies  would  derive  from  this  cessatioo 
of  hostilities,  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  feel  himself  in  a 
condition  to  dictate  terms  to  his  enemies. 

Barclay  de  Tolly  had  been  appointed  commander  in  chief 
of  the  ailed  armies;  Count  Wittgenstein  commanded  the 
Russians,  and  General  Blucber  the  Prussians.  Immediately 
after  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  their  head- quarters  wert 
removed  to  Reichenbach. 

During  these  transactions  in  the  North  of  Ekirope,  the 
Marquis  of  Wellington  was  indefatigable  in  putting  his  army 
in  an  effective  state,  that  he  might  commence  the  operatiopt 
of 'the  campaign  with  confidence  and  success.  In  order  to 
rouse  the  Cortes,  and  inspire  their  councils  with  activity  and 
energy,  he  left  his  army,  and  landed  at  Cadiz  on  the  24th  of 
December.  He  was  received  with  distinguished  honour  by 
the  Regency,  the  Cortes,  and  the  people.  On  the  29th  be 
attended  a  congress  of  the  Cortes,  accompanied  by  a  depu- 
tation of  the  Spanish  general  staff.  He  was  dressed  in  the 
full  uniform  of  a  Sixinish  captain-general,  wearing  the  collar 
of  the  military  order  of  San  Fernando.  Having  taken  hia 
seat  in  the  congress  between  the  deputies,  he  made  a  formal 
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^^beisaace,  aod  /emained  standing  a  few  momeDts.  He  then 
read  an  adefareSs,  exbortiag  tbcoa  to  make  a  deteriDioed  effort  to 
free  the  Peniosula  from  the  French.  His  address  was  re- 
ceived with  great  applause  by  the  Cortes,  who  also  concurred 
with  a  decree  of  the  Cortes  investing  the  marquis  with  ex- 
traordiDaiy  powers  as  generalissimo  of  the  Spanish  land  forces. 
They  agreed  also  to  fomtsh  him  with  ao  army  of  50^000  men, 
and  abo  to  form  two  armies  of  reserve,  which  might  keep 
this  fwce  in  a  state  of  permanent  efficieoey. 

The  gallant  marqais  at  the  same  time  effected  several  re- 
formations^ whieb  ware  adopted  through  his  recommendatkHi. 
Tbe  mqttisition  wnn  abolished^  convents  suppressedi  and  those 
departments^  formerly  occupied  by  nobles  alone.  All  these 
Bieasures  were  violently  opposed ;  the  government  remained 
€nn ;  and  General  Ballasteros^  who  refused  to  acki!K)wledge 
Lord  Wdiliogton's  authority,  was  exiled;  many  of  the 
deigy  were  panisbed,  and  some  of  the  nobility  of  the  ancient 
regime  arrested*  Still,  however,  the  ecelesiastics  refused 
lo  obey,  and  the  regeacy  at  last  referred  their  remon- 
strances to  tJhe  Cortes.  Bat  that  body  immediately  punished 
Cbem  for  waot  of  energy  by  appointing  a  new  regency,  at  the 
liead  of  which  the  Cardinal  Boarbon  was  placed.  The  first 
act  of  this  new  regency  was  to  compel  tbe  refractory  clergy 
to  read  in  their  cburebes  the  decree  for  abolishing  the  inqui- 
tttion,  and  which  they  carried  into  full  effect  f  but  as  the 
Pope's  Buneio  had  secretly  encouraged  the  opposition  of  the 
el^rgy  i^iost  tbe  decree^  bis  duplicity  was  openly  exposed 
and  condemned. 

Tbe  Marqms  of  Wellington,  having  effected  the  object  of 
Us  journey  to  Cadias,i^eturned  to  tbe  army,  when  he  was 
created  Duke  of  Vittoria,  by  tbe  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal; 
and  Marshal  JBeresford,  Marquis  of  Campo  Major,  llie 
campaign  was  opened  in  the  east  of  Spain  on  tbe  llth  of 
April,  when  Marshal  Suchet  commenced  an  attack  upon  the 
division  commanded  by  Don  Fernando  Millares,  which  be 
defeated  wkh  loss ;  asd  tbe  aame  day  took  the  castle  of  VU* 
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lena,  containing  2000  Spaniards.  On  the  following  iaj. 
General  Muri;ay  collected  the  allied  troops;  but  being  attacked 
by  Suchet,  he  retired  to  a  stronger  position.  Next  day  Sachet 
again  advanced,  with  about  20,000  troops,  and  was  permitted 
to  advance  close  to  the  bayonet,  when  immediately  a  dread- 
ful carnage  took  place.  The  British  charged,  and  the  French 
were  routed  at  all  points. '  In  consequence  of  the  subsequent 
movements  of  the  allied  army,  Suchet  quitted  Valencia,  and 
concentrated  his  troops  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Xucar. 

The  Marquis  of  Wellington  having  completed  his  arrange- 
ments for  opening  ihe  campaign,  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  41,000  British  infantry  and  6000  cavalry,  besides  82,000 
P&rtuguese  troops,  all  excellently  equipped  and  disciplined; 
his  field  and  battering  train  was  also  large  and  complete.  The 
Spaniards  in  co-operation  was  estimated  at  80,000,  but  they 
were  very  indifierently  officered.  His  lordship  divided  his 
force  into  three  parts,  of  which'  the  centre,  composed  chiefly 
of  light  troops,  was  beaded  by  himself.  With  these  he  pushed 
on  to  Salamanca,  which  place  he  entered  at  full  gallop, 
taking  300  of  the  French  rear  guard.  The  right,  under  Sir 
Rowland  Hill,  moved  in  a  parallel  direction  xwith  his  lord- 
ship on  the  left  hank  of  the  Douro.  But  the  grand  and  judp- 
cious-  feature  of  his  lordship's  plan  was  the  throwing  the 
main  body  of  the  army,  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  on  the 
north  of  the  Douro,  at  Braganza ;  thus  superceding  the  neces^ 
sity  of  forcing  a  passage  in  face  of  the  French,  a  plan  which 
appears  to  have  much  disconcerted  them.  On  the  2d  of 
June,  the  10th  hussars,  supported  by  the  18th,  attacked  a 
birigade  of  French  cavalry  near  Toro  with  irresistible  impe- 
tuosity, broke  both  their  first  and*8econd  lines,  and  pursued 
them  to  the  heights,  where  a  considerable  body  of  French  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  were  stationed.  Lord  Wellington,  who 
continued  to  push  forward  with  great  celerity,  reached  Bur- 
gos on  the  12th,  when  the  troops  in  advance  were  ordered  to 
attack  the  position  occupied  by  the  French,  who,  being  driven 
back,  retired  during  the  night  from  Burgos,  having  destroyed. 
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ta  far  ss  they  were  able,  the  works  of  the  castle.  On  the  14th 
and  15  th  the  allied  army  crossed  the  Ebro,  and  continued  to 
follow  the  route  of  the  French. 

On  the  19th,  the  French  army  being  concentrated,  took 
up  a  position  in  front  of  Vittoria.  They  were  commanded 
by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  had  evacuated  Madrid  some  time 
before,  under  a  pretext  of  being  offended  with  the  citizens. 
He  was  assisted  by  Marshal  Jourdan  as  the  major-generaK 
The  left  of  th^ir  army  rested  upon  the  heights  which  end  at 
Puebla  de  Arlanzon,  and  extended  from  thence  across  the 
valley  of  Zadora,  in  front  of  the  village  of  Arunez.  They 
occupied,  with  the  right  of  the  centre,  a  height  which  com- 
manded the  valley  of  Zadora,  and  their  right  stationed  near 
Vittoria,  and  destined  to  defend  the  passages  of  the  river  Za- 
dora, in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city.  They  had  a  reaerve 
in  rear  of  their  left,  at  the  village  of  Gomecha. 

On  the  20th  Lord  Wellington  halted,  in  order  to  give  time 
for  his  columns  to  close  up,  during  which  he  reconnoitred  the 
position  occupied  by  tlie  French,  and  appears  to  have  disco- 
Tered  their  faults ;  for  the  operations  on  the  following  day 
commenced  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill  obtaining  possession  of  the 
heights  of  La  Puebla,  on  which  the  left  of  the  French  rested, 
which  heights  they  had  not  occupied  in  great  strength.  He 
detached  on  this  service  one  brigade  of  the  Spanish  division  ^ 
under  General  Murillo,  the  other  being  employed  in  keeping 
the  communication  between  his  main  body,  on  the  high  road 
from  Miranda  to  Vittoria,  and  the  troops  detached  to  the 
heights.  The  French,  however,  soon  discovered  the  import- 
ance of  the  heights,  and  reinforced  their  troops  there  to  such 
an  extent,  as  that  Sir  R.  Hill  was  obliged  to  detach,  first,  the 
71st  regiment,  and  the  light  infantry  battalion  of  General 
Walker's  brigade,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel 
Cadogan,  and  successively  other  troops  to  the  same  point ; 
and  the  allies  not  only  gained,  hut  maintained,  possession  of 
these  important  heights  throughout  their  operations,  not- 
wkhatanding  all  the  efforta*  of  the  French  to  retake  them. 
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Tbe  oQiitefit  ber^  however,  was  very  severe^  add  tbe  last  atm* 
taiaed  considerable*  Oeoeral  M uriUo  was  woaoded,  uut 
Lieutenant-colonel  Cadogan  died  of  a  wound  which  he  re« 
ceived.  Under  cover  of  the  possession  of  these  heights.  Sir 
R.  Hill  {Missed  tbe  Zadora  at  Ia  Puebia  and  the  defile  formed 
by  tbe  heigbts  and  the  river  Zudoi^  and  attacked  and  gained 
possession  of  the  village  oi  Sabijana  de  Alava^  ia  front  of  the 
French  line,  which  they  made  lepaiXed  attempts  to  regain. 

Four  divisions,  forming  the  centre  of  the  army,  passed  the 
Zadora,  and  were  destined  to  attack  the  heights  on  which 
the  right  of  the  centre  of  tbe  French  was  placed,  while  Sir 
R.  Hill  should  move  forward  from  Sabijan  de  Akva  to  attack 
the  left.  Tbe  French  commander,  however,  having  weakened 
his  Hoe  to  strengthen  his  detachment  in  the  hills,  abandoned 
bis  position  in  tbe  valley  as  soon  as  be  saw  our  disposition  t9 
attack  it,  and  commenced  bis  retreat  in  good  order  towarda 
Vittoria.  Tbe  allied  troops  continued  to  advance  in  admira- 
ble order,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  the  groaod.  Is 
the  mean  time  Sir  T.  Graham,  who  commanded  tbe  left  of 
the  army,  consisting  of  the  1st  and  5th  divisions,  and  Gene-' 
rals  Pack's  and  Bradford's  brigades  of  infantry,  and  Generals 
Bock's  and  Anson's  cavalry,  and  who  had  been  moved  on  tbe 
20th  to  Margina,  moved  forward  from  thence  on  Vittoria,  by 
the  high  road  from  that  town  to  Bilboa.  He  bad  besides 
with  him  the  Spanish  division  under  Colonel  Longa  and  Ge« 
neral  Giroo.  The  French  had  a  division  of  in&ntry  aod 
some  cavalry  advanced  on  tbe  great  road  from  Vittoria  t» 
Bilboa,  resting  their  right  on  some  strong  heigbts  coveiuy 
the  village  of  Gamarra  Maior.  Both  Gamiurra  and  Abecbuoo 
were  stit)ngly  occupied,  as  tetes^d^pont  to  the  bridges  over 
the  Zadora  at  these  places.  General  Pack,  with  his  Portu* 
guese  brigade,  and  Colonel  Longa  with  the  Spanish  diviseo, 
were  directed  to  turn  and  gain  the  heights,  supported  by  Ge* 
neral  Anson's  brigg|k  ot'  light  dragoons,  and  the  5th  division 
of  infantry,  under  the  command  of  General  Oswaidt  who  was 
desired  to  take  the  command  of  all  these  troops.  In  the  eKC- 
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4Bi)tioQ  of  this  MTvice,  the  Pprtugoese  aod  Spiaobh  troopi  be- 
liaved  admifably;  the  4tb  and  dth  Cacadores  particularly 
distinguished  theaaselve^.  As  soon  as  the  heists  wctc  taken^ 
the  village  ef  Gamarra  Maior  was  inost  galiaotly  stormed  and 
oarried  by  Generai  Robinson's  brigade  of  the  5th  divisioD^ 
which  advanced  in  eolumns  of  battalions^  under  a  very  heavy 
fire  of  artillery  and  musketry,  without  firing  a  shot,  assisted 
by  two  guns  of  Major  Lawson's  brigade  of  artillery.  The 
liieutenant-general  then  proceeded  to  attack  the  village  of 
Abccbnco,  with  the  first  division,  by  forming  a  strong  bat* 
tery  against  it,  consisting  of  Captain  Dnbourdiea's  brigade 
and  Captain  Ramsay's  troop  of  horse  artillery ;  and,  under 
emet  of  this  fire.  Colonel  Halkett's  brigade  advanced  to  the 
Attack  of  the  village,  which  was  carried.  During  the  opera- 
tion at  Abechueo,  the  French  made  the  greatest  efibrts  to  re- 
possess themselves  of  the  village  of  Gamarra  Maior,  which 
were  gallantry  repulsed  by  the  troops  of  the  5th  division,  un- 
der General  Oswald.  The  French  had,  however,  on  the 
iieigbts  on  the  left  of  the  Zadora,  two  divisions  of  infantry  in 
reserve,  and  it  was  impossible  to  cross  by  the  bridges  till  the 
froops  which  had  moved  upon  the  centre  and  left  of  the 
French,  had  driven  them  through  Vittoria.  The  whole  then 
co-operated  in  the  pursuit,  which  was  continued  by  all  till 
after  it  was  dark. 

The  movement  of  the  troops  under  Sir  T.  Graham,  and 
their  possession  of  Gamarra  and  Abechueo,  intercepted  the 
retreat  of  the  French  by  the  high  road  to  France.  They  were 
then  obliged  to  turn  to  the  road  towards  Pampeluna;  but  they 
were  unable  to  hold  any  position  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  allow  their  baggage  and  artillery  to  be  drawn  off.  The 
whole,  therefore,  of  the  latter,  which  had  not  already  been 
taken  by  the  troops  in  their  attack  of  the  successive  positions 
taken  up  by  the  French  in  their  retreat  from  their  first  posi- 
tion on  Aruney  and  on  the  Zadora,  and  all^eir  ammunition 
and  baggage,  and  every  thing  they  had,  were  taken  close  to 
Vittoria.    When  the  rout  of  the  French  had  commenced. 
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the  British  cavalry  were  brought  up,  and  did  considerable 
execution.  The  Oxford  Blues  made  tfar^e  charges  in  18  tiiU 
notes,  and  broke  through  the  French  line  on  each  occasion* 
The  French  entered  Pampeluna  with  only  one  howitzer. 

Joseph  Bonaparte,  by  this  defeat,  lost  152  pieces  of  can- 
non, 415  waggons  of  ammunition,  all  his  baggage,  treasures, 
with  the  colours  of  the  4th  battalion,  and  Marshal  Jourdan's  < 
baton ;  the  victors  also  took  9000  head  of  cattle.  Even 
Joseph  himself  was  in  great  danger  of  being  made  prisoner, 
one  of  his  aides-de-camp  was  wounded  near  his  person,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  carriage,  when  he  owed  his  safety 
only  to  the  fleetncss  of  his  horse.  The  loss  in  men  was  esti- 
mated at  about  12,000  killed  and  wounded,  and  5000  priso- 
ners. The  British  loss  consisted  of  500  killed,  and  2807 
wounded.  The  Portuguese  had  150  killed,  and  899  wound- 
ed ;  89  Spaniards  were  also  killed,  and  464  wounded. 

The  news  of  Joseph  Bonaparte's  defeat  was  received  in 
Spain,  as  well  as  in  England,  with  every  demonstration  of 
joy.  The  regency  of  Spain  promptly  carried  into  executi(Hi 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  congress,  which  ordered  a  grant  of 
land  to  be  conferred  on  the  Marquis  of  Wellington,  as  a  solid 
and  enduring  monument  of  the  gratitude  of  their  nation. — 
Three  royal  estates  were  accordingly  submitted  to  the  British 
field-marshal  for  his  choice ;  and  with  that  disinterestedness 
and  taste  which  are  known  to  temper  the  splendour  of  his 
military  fame,  he  gave  the  preference  to  that  which  was  low- 
est in  actual  value,  but  which  came  recommended  to  his 
fancy  by  the  beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  amenities  of  iis 
scenery.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Xenii,  in  Che  kingdom 
of  Grenada,  and  its  annual  produce  is  estimated  at  S0,000 
dollars. 
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CttAP.  XUll. 

AKMARKS  ON  TH£  ARMISTICE — ITS  PROLONGATION^— PRO« 
CLAMATION  OF  THE  KING  OF  PRUSSIA  ON  THE  SUBJECT 
— CONGRESS  PROPOSED  TO  BE  HELD  AT  PRAGUE-^-TERM3 
OF  PEACE  PROPOSED  BY  THE  EMPEROR  OF  AUSTRIA-— 
REJECTED  BY  BONAPARTE — THE  AUSTRIAN  DECLARA- 
TION OF  WAR — LONG  CONCEALED  FROM  THE  FRE^Cd 
NATION'— CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  FRENCH  AND 
AUSTRIAN  MINISTERS — REMARKS  ON  IT — FACTS  ESTA- 
BLISHED BY  IT— -FIRST,  THAT  AUSTRIA  RELUCTANTLY 
ENGAGED  IN  THE  WAR  AGAINST  RUSSIA — SECONDLY, 
THAT  SHE  REJOICED  AT  THE  DISASTERS  OF  THAT  WAR— 
AND  LASTLY,  THAT  THE  FRENCH  MINISTER  WAS  THE 
DUPE  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN. 

SOTH  Bonaparte  atid  the  allied  Mvereigni  Kad  bem  pm^ 
atd  by  Aastria  m  agr^a  to  att  anuiacrca^  atid  though  the  al« 
Maa  Arat  doodled  to  it^  iba  French  alhpa^Mr  appeani  to  bava 
HGi^vlesccd  with  giaat  aagafneaa.  It  t(^  however,  cx^ 
ttfamalj  aDpopolar  tfardttghout  Gantatiy^  and  espactally  iii 
ik6  Prussian  states  (  to  inueh  fid,  inieed^  that  the  King  (of 
ftrttsdia  deetned  ft  iMtcisaty  to  ibdua  a  pvodamatian,  in  whiah 
he  deelared  that  the  anitisti^  was  tm  fiot^bt  ft>r  by  tha  Allied 
powers  i'^that  Bonirparte  had  requested  H^-^nd  that  tha 
allied  powers  would  make  use  of  it  only  to  reinforce  theff 
hr&i\t^y  and  att)i<!k  the  eiiettiy  of  QartMitif,  at  ha  eapiratlon^ 
wfth  more  ytgeu#.  Jlbnapartey  <m  his  part,  eompliftMd  that 
^e  toniatiee  waft  M>t  ftilhfally  k«pt  U$  the  alKea  i  tfbb  ^<Mh 
plaint  arose  ffoA  a  cirt^uim^tance  wbi^  aagur^d  Atatly  To^ 
hia  Asture  success}  for  the  Ian4wehr .<^  Aiissia)  and  #vM  dl 
fhe  tnbiibitaoii  who  eooh)  pltkAM  any  klndaf  ariaa^  notwfth^ 
19  d  B 
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standing  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  were  continually  attack- 
ing and  harassing  the  French,  and  in  many  cases  captured 
their  supplies  of  stores  and  provisions,  and  rendered  precarious 
and  difficult  their  communication  with  France. 

It  was  soon  evident  that,  from  whatever  motive  the  belli- 
gerent powers  agreed  to  the  armistice,  they  had  no  expecta- 
tion it  would  lead  to  peace;  each  party  exerting  itself  to  the 
utmost  to  recruit  and  reinforce,  their  army.  The  compara- 
tively small  numbers  of  the  allies  in  the  battle  of  Bautzen  have 
been  already  noticed:  during  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  tlie 
Emperor  Alexander  ordered  fresh  troops  to  be  brought  across 
the  Vistula,  so  that  in  a  a  short  time  the  reinforcements  that 
joined  the  allied  army  from  Russia  alone,  amounted  to  75,000 
men.  The  emperor  also  directed  his  attention  very  closely 
and  successfully  to  re-organise  his  army ;  white  the  King  oi 
Prussia  contributed  as  much  to  the  common  cause  as  the  ex- 
hausted state  of  his  country  and  of  his  finances  would  alloie* 
Bonaparte  was  equally  active :  opposite  to  the  main  army  of 
the  allies,  he  had  collected  nearly  130,000  men:  this  proba* 
bly  out-numbered  their  force;  but  in  other  parts  of  Germanj 
the  belltgerent  powers  were  more  equally  poised.  OudiaQt 
was  kept  in  check  by  Von  Bulow :  the  Cfowa.  P/inQe.of  Swe-» 
den  h»l  hitherto  done  Uttle  or  MtUng  $  but  by  the  poaitkiti 
which  he  occupied  inf  omerania,  and  by  the  comtfMioieatioii 
which  he  kept  up  with  the  armies  in  Mefsklenburgh,  uotder 
the  command  of  Tettenbom  and  Walmoden,  he  was  able  to 
)(eep  in  c|ieck,  if  not  actively  tDroppose^  th^  troope  under ,D|p^ 
youst  f  nd  DniMoceau,  and  the  JkuaeB.  Such  weve  the  (on» 
and  p^itioi^.of  the  respective  pariiea  at  the  Goqcloaion  of  tbe 
^mUticev     :  ^ 

.  The  Awi^tiec,  aoe<«diog  tQ  tb«  fint  j^grfiemcnt  among  the 
.MUf^iWt  pe9^r9»  was  V>have  expii^d'on  the  20th  of  July; 
bfiAM  ynf^  aftcrw^arib  i^rolqiiged  to  the  2fHk  ^  August :  stil^ 
potwilbatynfl^Mg  this  prolongationy  there  was  little  prospect 
qf  the  i|d}iistment  of.  lii^ir  dij^hre^oe.  The  alUes,  ^haviog  op« 
P«^  .%o;»fypfirtQ  yvitk  at  leasl  less  disastrous  results  than  in 
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ttn7previoii3  campaign,  except  that  in  Russia,  were  naturally 
lull  of  hope  that  they  should  ultimately  rescue  a  great  part 
nf  Gtiermany  from- his  yoke.  They  probably  knew  also  the 
sentiments  and  feelings  of  Austria;  and  the  opinions  and 
wishes  of  their  own  subjects  were  decidedly  averse  to  any 
peace  with- the  French,  till  they  were  driven  out  of  that  part 
of  Crermany  whiieh  they  occupied.  But  it  was  on  the  bten^ 
tkms  of  Austria  that  the  allied  powers  endeavoured  to  fix  the 
liopes  of  their  subjects;  and  in  an  official  paper  published  i^ 
Berlin  after  the  proclamation  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  which 
,#e  have  already  alluded,  these  intentions  were  explicitly 
atated  to  be  favourable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  peace  and 
repose  of  the  continent,  if  it  could  be  secured  on  an  honour* 
aUe  and  permanent  basis,  or,  otherwise,  to  the  support  of 
the  allies. 

lothisofBdal  paper  the  congress  to  be  held  at  Prague  was 
first  mentioned ;  and  this  also  was  ascribed  to  the  suggestion 
or  mediation  of  Austria :  the  views  of  the  imperial  Austrian 
court,  according  to  this  paper,  ever  since  the  alliance  between 
Russia  and  Prussia,  had  been  directed  to  restore  the  balance 
of  power,  and  the  pacification  of  Europe.  This  the  emperor 
had  declared  to  be  his  wish ;  and  in  order  to  act  in  the  cha- 
laeter  of  a  mediaior,  he  had  not  only  recalled  his  auxiliary 
Ibrees  foon  the  French  army,  but  assembled  a  number  of 
troops  in  Bdiemia.  Having  thus  placed  himself  in  a  situa- 
tion to  be  respected  by  both  the  belligerent  parties,  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  proposed  a  congress  at  Prague:  to  this  propo- 
sal the  French  emperor  agreed:  and  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
ike  Emperor  of  Russia  having  likewise  signified  their  consent, 
the  armistice  was  prolonged,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  suf- 
ficient tune  for  the  .meeting  of  the  ambassaidors  of  the  respec- 
tive powers,  and  the  fuH  discussion  of  the  imf)ortant  business 
that  would- come^before  them.  After  stating  that  the  ambas* 
aadon  were  actually  set  ofi  for  Prague,  the  ofiicial  paper  con- 
dndaa  wijtk  observing  that '  the  allied  powei-s  remain,  in  this 
instance^  true  to  their  purpose  of  losing  no  opportunity  of 
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procuring  to  £urape  a  jiisti  lasting  and  aeeuve  peace,  for  ibm 
restoratioD  of  which  ihey  will  labour  with  iodciitigable  pener 
verance ;  and  iise^  for  that  purpcue*  aU  the  meana  that  Fio- 
▼idence  ha$  pot  into  their  haodB.' 

This  eoD^'CMs  was  notioed  in  the  French  official  papers  in 
language  which  did  not  augor  well  for  Bonaparte's  wiah  for 
peace:  for,  while  he  announced  the  aaaembliBg  of  the  con*- 
gres^  and  staled  that  ambasiadori  from  the  diiiMent  powets 
at  war  would  compose  it,  he  inveighed  in  bis  usual  bitter  aadl 
intemperate  strain  against  England,  and  expressly  designated 
tiie  Spaniards,  by  the  name  of  insurgeolt.  It  is  DOt»  perhapa, 
always  eiiher  politic  or  just  to  decide  on  an  adversary's  views 
and  wishes  by  his  language ;  but  tf  this  rule  may  be  safely 
admitted  in  any  case,  it  certainly  may  be  admitted  in  the  eas# 
of  Bonaparte ;  and  had  his  mipd  and  ambition  been  aubdued 
to  a  real  desire  for  peace,  hf  would  have  a)teied  the  lOMof 
bis  language  accordingly. 

Before  the  end  of  July  meal  of  the  members  of  the  oaii* 
gress  were  assembled  at  Prague  $  Bonaparte  sent  the  Ooqot 
de  Narbonne  and  CaiiRocourt ;  the  Emperor  of  Russia  bin 
privy  eounsellor  D'AnseCt;  the  King  of  P^umta  Baron  Hum* 
boldt ;  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  Count  Iletleniieb*    It  i» 
likewise  said  that  an  accredited  person  ftum  Qngkad  was  ala» 
there;  but  no  notice  of  such  a  peiscm  was  t»er  givun  in  wmf- 
except  the  French  vficial  papers.    Of  the  proeeedings  «%• 
this  congress  we  are  ignorant :  little  indeed  seems  to  hauu> 
been  done$  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  soon  found  tbut  oes* 
therof  the  belligerent  parties  were  disposed  to  terminate  bou* 
tilities  en  such  conditions  as  the  other  would  accede  ta    H* 
himself,  as  well  as  the  Emperor  of  Russia^  and  the  King  of - 
l^russia,  was  naturally  and  laudably  desirous  ot  rescuiug  Oer« 
many  from  the  yoke  of  Bonaparte,  or  at  least  of  restoring  to 
its  independence  that  part  of  GeroMiny  which  eonstituied  the 
territories  of  the  King  of  Prussia:  they  also  wished  togmuul 
themselves,  as  much  as  possible,  against  the  ftituiu 
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of  BiMpirtet  Cor  this  purpow^  it  U  b^  thut  tiie  Mmr^tmnf 
Aualria  propoMd  the  following  t^rmt  to  BooipMU 


Ut  That  the  Duohy  of  Wamw  should  be  aholisbd. 
2iid«  That  the  Pruafian  foitresBea  ahoiild  be  gi?en  up  la 
the  legitimate  aoveie^. 
teL  That  Daotaie  ateuU  he  evaenated  bjr  the  Fimob 

4th.  Tliat  Austria  should  be  put  in  posaesskm  of 
pMMriaoes. 

5th.  That  Hamhoigh  and  Labee  should  he  veatora 
their  indepeadeiice ;  and 

6th,  That  the  eonfedmiey  of  the  RUne  should  be 
90lved» 

These  tenn#  wero  positively  ngeeted  by  Bonaparte;  an4 
Austria  iouaediately  declared  war  against  Franoe. 

The  atate  paper  whiob  Austria  issued  on  this  oooaaion  vm 
rsaiaiiiaUy  loi^  and  ekborate»  and  drawn  up  with  great  caff 
and  ahihty :  it  went  baeh  to.  the  different  wars  in  which  A«s* 
tria  and  Franee  had  been  engaged,  and  dwelt  more  particu«> 
Isfly  on  those  which  had  cwcuraed  since  Bonaparte  obtained 
the  Bupr eme  power,  (ki  every  occasion  the  Emperor  of  Aauh 
Iria  haid  been  aiaiooa  lo  remain  at  peace:  be  had  even  made 
saesyioMi  which  no  consideration  but  bia  hope  of  preserving 
the  taanquillity  of  his  own  country,  and  of  Europe^  could  hav9 
drasrn  &om  him :  nothingi  Itowever,  which  he  could  do^  ov 
sacrifice,  or  abstain  from  doing;  not  even  a  ready  and  full 
eomplianee  with  the  demands,  and  an  accordance  with  the 
views,  of  Bonaparte,  were  of  any  avail.  The  lameotabhi 
eonvietion  was  iqupressed  on  his  mind,  that  the  object  of  tbe 
French  emperor  extended  to  the  subjugation  of  Europe;  and 
thatv  for  the  attainment  of  that  object,  tbe  dignity  and  bo>f 
nour  of  soreieigos  and  the  tranqniliity  and  happiness  of  their 
snhfeeta  mua|  be  eoosideied  as  of  no  moment.    Still  the  Em-^ 
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-and  he  resolved  to  sufamit  to  that  sacrifice^— ^hidi  wis  tb« 
greatest  be  eoald  make  as  a  sovereign— and  as  a  father^  the 
sacrifice  of  his  own  daughter— «nd  the  junction  of  his  troops 
with  those  of  Bonaparte  in  bis  war  against  the  Emperor  Alex- 
anf}er«  How  reluctantly  be  agreed  to  either  of  these  mea- 
sures, all  who  knew  him  must  be  convinced;  and  bow  deeply 
he  repented  having  agreed  to  them,  when  he  saw  that  even 
they  were  unavailing  towards  satisfying  Bonaparte,  or  seen* 
•ring  the  peace  of  the  condnent,  might  easily  be  conceived. 
After  the  reverses  of  the  Russian  campaign,  he  hoped  dMt 
Bonaparte  would  be  disposed  to  peace:  he  had  offered  his 
mediation ;  he  had  proposed  such  terms  as  he  thought  fair 
and  equitable  for  both  parties ;  and  which,  if  they  had  been 
acceded  to,  might  have  given  to  Europe  that  repose  which  she 
so  dreadlully  needed,  after  having  been  exhausted  by  such 
)ong.  and  sanguinary  wars.  But  bis  mediation  was  of  no 
avail;  his.  terms  were  rejected  by  the  French  emperor.  No 
alternative,  therefore,  now  remained  for  him  to  adopt,  htA  to 
tmite  his  forces  with  tliose  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the 
King  of  Prussia.  Still,  however,  he  as  well  as  they  were  go- 
ing to  fight,  not  for  tite  purposes  of  ambition  or  of  conquest, 
but  solely  for  the  attainment  of  a  just,  honourable,and^astiag 
peace.  As  sopn  as  ever  this  could  be  brought  about,  they 
would  most  clieerfuUy  lay  down  their  arais :  till  it  waa  biought 
about,  they  would  continue  united  in  hostilities,  and  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost.  Compelled  from  such  causes  to 
go  to  war ;  going  to  war  with  such  an  object  in  view,  the 
B^peror  of  Austria  confidently  expected  the  approbation  and 
the  good  wishes  of  Europe  2  his  cause  was  just,  and  he  doubted 
not  it  would  prosper. 

It  would  appear  that  Bonaparte  did  not  expect  that  Austria 
would  aptually  join  the  allies;  iind.  the  hiet  was  carefully  kept 
out  of  the  French  official  papers  for  a  considerable  length  of' 
time,  tin  at  last,  having  occasion  for  a  new  oonscriptioo,  the 
junction  of  Austria  to  the  cause: of  the  aUies  was, slated  as  a 
reason  for  this  demand ;Ofj9emfaroemems.  .At  the  s^ne  tinti 
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Ae  consespoadeiiee  betKteo  the  Austrian  «nd  Freoeb  vO^iM* 
ten  Wis  laid  before  the  legislaieiTe  body :  it  U  very  long,  wa4 
a  great  part  of  it  very  uninterefttiog^  but  9omt  important  imcei 
may  be  collected  from  it.       . 

Id  tke  first  place,  it  is  evident  from  thil  oorrespondence,  as 
well  as  from  the  declaratioa  of  tthe  emperor,  that  Austria  very 
relQctaotly  eoniseoled  to  ebter  at  all  in  .the: war  against^Rus* 
sia;  and  that  she  at  last  consented  to  send  an  aossiliary  amyf 
only  in  order  to  avert  the  displeasure  of  Bonaparte*  This  re^^ 
InetwBce  accounts  for  the  circomstanQe  of  the  <5oiil0mtK)  of 
dusarmy  having  been  given  to  Prince  ftebwajtsiSeobiirg^  and 
fiirthe  comparative  inactivity  with  which  its  movements,  and 
operatioos  were  conducted.  In  fact,  it  merely  appeared  bosr 
tile;  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it  was  of  more  disadvantage 
than  service  to  Bonaparte;  for,  reckoning  on  its  co-operation^ 
he  neglected,  in  a  great  measure,  to  send  French  troops  to 
that  part  where  it  was  stationed :  and  we  know  that,  when  bf 
fi&  compelled  to  retreat,  he  compbiined  that  the  Austrian  ge- 
neral had  not  kept  open  the  communication. 

In  the  secoiid  place,  it  appears  from  this  correspondence 
diat  the  Austrian  court,  when  Bonliparte's  reverses  occurred 
m  Rt^sit^  so  far  from  offering  or  agreeing  to  assist  him,  cquH 
scaroely  toneeal  their-  satisfact'ion.  The  Austrian  miniafter, 
indeed,  aftcts  to  condole  i^tth  the  French  minister  on  the 
miafoitaan  of  bis  mastifi;  but  bis  condolence  is  evidently 
felled,  7 

l^astly,  tbroughottt  the  whole  of  this  correspondence  the 
French  minister  appears  to  have  been  the  dupe  of  the  Austrian 
ministo':  we  shall  not  here  inquire  whether  be  was  justified 
in  deceiving  him ;  we  barely  state  the  fact.  The  former  en* 
tcartained  no  suspicion  of  the  hostil^intentions  of  the  Austrian 
cabinet,  till  tbey  nwre  as  clear  as  noon  day ;  while  he  gave 
impKi^  credence  to  the  pacific  professkms  of  the  Austriaii 
minister,  even  after  those  professions  were  belied  by  the  ooa^ 
duet  of  the  Austtian  court. 


tM  tHfiLincOP       : 

We  i^marked^  tti  001*  aec(MMts  of  ^  tbmUM  afflpiigfij 
ttnit  Bonaparte's  generals  seemed  to  hai^  lost  a  jiortiM  of 
Aek  tnititafy  talents :  the  same  fiiet  wilt  appear  b  tte  sab* 
sequent  part  of  the  German  campaign  $  and  ihfa  ftttiDg 
Dff  seems  not  to  haf  0  been  confined  to  his  generals ;  his 
atatesmen  also  experienced  ft«  it  is  a  well  aseertaiiied  Ciet) 
that  Lord  Walpole  was  in  the  n^fghbburhood  of  Vienna  fat 
aevaral  weeks  before  Otto,  the  French  aokbassad^x'  there) 
kn^BWthe  cifcfitnstance*  On  the  other  hand^  the  genenb 
ittd  the  diplomatists  of  the  allied  powen  disphjed  iocnMStd 
iaient,  activity,  and  zeal ;  so  that  it  seemed  bs  if  the  FV«ndi 
pttblic  men  had  slink  into  diat  state  of  mediocrity  in  whish 
the  public  mei)  of  most  Of  the  old  governments  of  £an)pe 
Were  at  the  commetooement  of  the  revolution ;  wlwlethe  pain 
}ic  men  of  the  allies,  excited  by  the  same  causes  which  M 
brought  Into  action  or  generated  talent  at  that  perkn),  assaaul 
the  original  character  of  their  opponents. 

Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Sweden,  wei^  now  to  tty 
their  strength  against  France ;  and  bad  th^  result  of  this  no* 
mentoQs  contest  bean  anticipated  and  predicted  solely  or  prio- 
<^fpally  from  the  issue  of  all  the  preceding  coalitions  against 
that  power,  it  tnust  have  been  looked  forward  to  with  gloom 
and  apprehen^bn  by  every  friend  to  the  indepeadeace  and 
repose  of  Europe.  But  the  cases  were  widely  difliinnit :  A€ 
f<Miiier  jealousies  and  selfishness  of  the  allied  sovere%iBS»  wlridi 
rendered  impotent  their  coalition,  were  absorbed  in  tbd  deep 
and  awful  convii^ion  that  now  tliey  Were  fightitig  for  their 
own  eaistenee :  besides,  in  the  former  contests,  the  peoplft 
Were  averse  or  indiSerent  to  the  cause  of  their  soveteigns; 
now  they  were  cordial  and  2dak>us  in  their  co^opemfon.  The 
allied  powers  also  very  wisely  made  use  of  oth^f  weapons  be^ 
•kles  those  of  War :  the  tnost  eloquant  and  popular writets  ia 
Gerlsiany  wefe  employed  to  roaae  the  people  $  m  bold  oat 
Sonaparte  as  no  longer  formidable;  as  having  been  conquer^- 
ed ;  but  still  as  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  happiness  and 
peace  of  Germany ;  as  the  destroyer  alike  of  the  liberty  of  the 
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sovereign  and  the  peasant.  These  writers  particularly  dwelt 
on  the  contrast  between  Bonaparte  before  he  crossed  the  Nie- 
inan  and  invaded  Russia^  and  Bonaparte  at  the  period  when 
Aostria  joined  the  coalition  against  him. 


CHAP.  XLIV. 

THB  CROWV  PRINCE  TAKBS  THB  FnSLD  AGAINST  BONAPAl^TB 
— MOBEAU  ALSO  JOINS  THB  ALLIES — ^THB  BA1TLB  OF 
DRESDBN«^DEATH  OF  MOREAU — ^POSITION  ANJ>  STRENGTH 
OF  THB  CONTENDING  ARMIES — CAMPAIGN  IN  SILESIA — 
BATFLE  OF  KATZBACH — ^FRENCH  COMPLETELY  DEFEATED 

BLUCHEr's    address     10     HIS     SOLDIERS     ON   THEIR 

VICTORY-— BATTLE  BETWEEN  THE  CROWN  PRINCE  AND 
OUDINOTW-THE  LATTER  COMPLETELY  DEFEATED — ^NBY 
SENT  TO  TAKE  THE  COMMAND — ^ATTACKS  THB  PRUSSIANS 
THE  CROWN  PRINCE  COMES  UP  TO  THEIR  ASSISTANCE— 
NEY   DEFEATED   AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  JUTERBOCH. 

tVE  have  already  stated  that  Bonaparte  preserved  a  profound 
silence  as  long  as  he  possibly  could  respecting  the  Austrian 
declaration  of  war:  he  was  equally  silent  respecting  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden  :  but  equally  from  this  silence,  and  from 
his  invectives  against  him  when  he  could  no  longer  pass  him 
over  unnoticed,  it  might  be  inferred  that  lie  dreaded  his  ta- 
lents. Hitherto  indeed  the  crown  prince  had  done  little  or 
nothing  for  the  common  cause  s  while  the  Austrians  and  Prus- 
sians were  combating  Bonaparte  at  the  battles  of  Lutzeii  and 
Bautzen,  the  Swedish  army  was  stationed  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  scene  of  action,  in  Pomerania :  even  here,  however, 
they  were  of  some  service,  for  they  kept  in  check  the  army  of 
])avoust.    'But  as  soon  as  it  was  determined  to  recommence 

4Q 
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p^  I.  ^(^  BNicb  was  4Qticipated  fr^Qi^  his  taints )  from  the 
^Ij^elljsot.  ^tate  x>f  di&cipline  into  whkb  he  had  brought  die 
troops  under  his  coDE^opiand;  ^^di  froni  the  confideace  with 
which  his  junction  would  inspire  the  allies.    According  to  the 
plan  laid  down  by  the  allies,  the  protection  of  Berlin  was 
assigned  to  him ;  and  for  that  purpose,  about  the  middle  of 
August' he  removed  his  head-quarters  to  Potsdam:  at  the  same 
time  he  issued  a  most  energetic  and  animating  proclamation 
to  the  troops  under  liin  commands    He  told  them,  that  the 
extraordinary  events  of  the  last  twelve  years,  of  that  period 
during  which  Bonaparte  had  ruled  over  Ftance,  had  rendered 
It  necessary  for  htm  to  oooduet  theiB  }oto  Germany  :  had  it 
Mt  been-  for  those  events*,  Eurc^  would  still  have  remained 
as  one-great  family,  convinced  of  their  mutual  dependence^ 
and  anxious  for  their  mutual  welfore.    But  those  erezrts  had 
rendered  it  necessary  for  Sweden  to  cross  the  sea  that  divTded 
her  from  G^ermany :  the  cause  of  Europe  was  intrusted  to  the 
protection  of  soldiers  from  the  banks  of  the  Wolga  and  the 
I>on ;  ff  ore  the  shores  of  Britain,  and  the  mountains  of  the 
north.    At  sueh  a  time,  when  the  haj^^ess  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  civiiijsed  world^  was  at  stalie,  rivalry,  national  preju- 
dices, and  antipathies  ought  to  disappear  before  the  grand 
object  of  the  independence  of  natioQS.  Why  were  theyqalledtA 
arms  ?   Not  to  gratify  ambitio;)^  or  to  achieve  conquest  i  but 
for  a  more  justifiable,  a  nobler  object.    The  £ia9per(H:  N^xk 
leon  could  not  live  in  peace  with  E^urope  unless  Europe  wat 
his  ^lave;  but  to  prevep.t  this,,  to  oppose  the  restless  and  no*. 
satisfied  desire  of  cpnqtiejst  which  dwelt  in  his  bosom,  th^ 
were  called  to  arms.    i>id  they  doubt  that  such  was  the  cbai« 
racier  of  Napoleon.?  were  they  afraic|. to  combat  wilh  him.? 
H.e  had  proved  that  this  wa^.his  character^  and  that  he  waa 
not  u.nconquerablei.  by  the  400^000  men  whom  he  carried  7QD 
miles  from  th^ir  country,  and  the  greatest  part  of  whom  CelJL 
victim?  to  his  mad  ambition.    Had  he  been  a  man  of  come* 
moQ  hmmmiy^  oi}  even  of  common  policy^  after  this  sigi 
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disaster  he  would  have  beeft  disposed  for  peace :  bot  ftelthet 
his  misfortunes  in  Russia,  nor  the  defeats  whicb  his  armi^ 
experienced  in  Spain,  effected  nn^f  beneficial  alteration  in  his 
character  or  view^.  P^aee  wad  ofTered  to  hint)  i  that  peace^ 
which  all  other  governments  anxiously  desired,  at)d  which  Wa^ 
necessary  for  the  establisment  of  his  oWn  power,  and  for  tb^ 
well-being  of  France; "but  he  had  indignantly  rejected  it.—* 
'  Soldiers !  it  id  to  arms  then  We  mudt  have  recodrse,  to  c6to* 
quer  repose  atid  independence.  The  same  dem^ments  which 
guided  the  French  in  17^2,  and  which  prompted  then^  to  i(d-> 
semble^  and  to  combat  the  armies  which  entered  thetr  t%^i- 
toiy,  ought  now  to  animate  your  valour  egaiitst  \\i(f&it  Who, 
aftief  having  invaded  the  land  which  gave  yon  biftb,  stiH  hoM 
in  chains  your  brethren,  your  wives,  and  yottr  chiTdren.  Sol- 
diers !  what  a  noble  prospect  is  opened  umo  you !  The  fibierty 
of  Europe;  the  ire-establishment  of  its  e^nih'briurh ;  the 
end  of  that  convulsive  state  whidi  has  hid  iO  yeat^  duration; 
finally,  the  peace  of  the  world  will  be  the  result  6f  6u^  tik^k. 
Render  yourselves  wonhy,  by  your  union,  yout  di^eiplitt^  * 
and  your  crourage,  of  the  high  destiny  which  aWaitd  you!^ 

Besides  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  anOthet  f  rebchin'att 
entered  the  lists  against  l^otl^parte.  tjenei*ai  Moreau,  aftet 
he  Wai  liberated  by  hitn,  had  gone  oVei-  to  the  VtAXeA  $tdleil 
of  America,  where,  in  pedce,  quiet,  and  retirement,  he  bad 
spent  some  yearii  of  his  life  i  but  whether  he  gr^^  weary  of 
his  condition  there.  Or  whether  he  considered  himself  called 
upon  by  the  voice  of  patriotisih  and  the  duty  be  owed  ib  \Si 
fellow»creatures,  or  wheth'^f  both  these  ihotives  acted  upon 
him,  is  not  certain ;  but  it  appears  that  the  Emperor  Alejcan- 
der,  as  soon  ad  he  found  that  war  with  Bonaparte  Was  inevi- 
table, sent  over  a  conHd^ntiat  person  to  America,  with  whom 
General  Morean  returned  to  Europe.  He  joined  the  allied 
army  soon  after  the  congress  at  t^ragge  was  dissolved. 

On  two  accounts  his  presence  with  the  allies  was  deemed 
of  importance :  in  the  first  ptaoe,  his  military  talents  Were 
^undoubtedly  of  the  fir^t  Otder ;  they  had  been  proved  such  hf 
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bis  conduct  id  every  campaign  in  which  he  bad  been  engageif^ 
and  most  conspicuously  so  by  his  celebrated  retreat  out  of 
Germany.  His  military  talents  were  indeed  of  a  different 
class  and  description  from  those  of  Bonaparte  :  perhaps  there 
was  in  him  kss  quickness  of  conception  and  combination ; 
but)  on  the  other  hand,  he  possessed  a  cool  and  comprehen- 
sive judgment,  which  penetrated  the  most  obscure  and  difli- 
cult  parts  of  the  most  intricate  plan*  On  him  and  on  the 
crown  prince  the  allies  depended  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
campaign ;  and  as  they  each  had  great  military  talents  and 
experience,  and  besides  were  well  acquainted  with  the  favour- 
ite plans  of  Bonaparte,  and  with  the  principles  on  which  be 
conducted  his  campaigns,  it  was  hoped  that  they  would  be 
able  to  oppose  him  with  success. 

In  the  second  place,  some  expectation  seems  to  have  been 
entertained  that  the  presence  of  Moreau  with  the  armies  of 
the  allies  might  induce  the  French  troops  to  withdraw  their 
allegiance  from  Bonaparte,  or  at  least  might  render  them  dis* 
contented  with  the  war  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Moreau 
had  undoubtedly  been  a  great  favourite  with  the  French  sol- 
diers :  but  those  who  indulged  this  expectation  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  aware,  or  recollected,  that  soldiers  of  all  nations 
soon  lose  any  attachment  which  they  may  have  formed  to  a 
general ;  and  that,  even  if  it  did  continue  to  exist,  it  could 
operate  but  feebly  under  the  strict  discipline  of  an  army,  and 
among  men  who  have  scarcely  an  opportunity  either  of  know- 
ing one  another's  sentiments,  or  of  acting  together. 

It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  examine  minutely  or  elabo- 
rately whether  Moreau  was  justified  in  taking  ap  arms  against 
his  country ;  we  shall,  however,  offer  one  or  two  remarks  on 
the  subject.  In  the  first  place,  those  who  contended  that  be 
was  perfectly  justified,  grounded  their  argument  on  this  con- 
sideration, that  it  was  not  against  but  for  his  country  he  was 
about  to  fight :  but  by  thus  arguing  they  admitted  virtually^ 
though  not  directly,  that  the  person  himself  was  the  proper 
judge  of  what  was  for  the  benefit  of  his  country ;  or,  in  other 
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words^  they  admitted  that  in  some  cases  it  was  lawful  to  op- 
pose the  regal  authority;  for  it  will  avail  them  little  to  contend 
that  Bonaparte  was  a  usurper  and  a  tyrant :  still  the  question 
recurs,  If  it  be  lawful  to  oppose  an  usurper  and  a  tyrant,  who 
can  be  the  judge,  whether  the  sovereign  deserves  those  ap- 
pellations, but  the  person  who  is  about  to  oppose  him  ? 

In  the  second  place,  those  who  exclaimed  against  the  con- 
duct of  Moreau,  for  taking  up  arms  against  Bonaparte^  and 
yet  retained  thgir  doctrine,  that  resistance  to  tyrants  was  law- 
ful, were  equally  inconsistent,  unless  they  were  prepared  to 
assert  that  the  rule  of  Bonaparte  was  beneficial  to  France. — 
But,  perhaps,  in  no  former  wars  was  there  observable  such 
inconsistency  of  opinion  as  in  the  French  revolutionary  wars: 
very  many  who  advocated  the  cause  of  the  revolution  at  its 
commencement,  because  they  conceived  it  to  be  advantageous 
or  necessary  to  France,  very  strongly  and  absurdly  transferred 
their  admiration  from  it  to  the  person  who  opposed  the  very 
principles  on  which  it  was  brought  about;  while  those  who 
opposed  it  at  first,  and,  in  their  mistaken  and  outrageous  zeal 
against  it,  exclaimed  against  the  doctrines  of  liberty,  as  soon 
as  the  people  of  the  continent  rose  in  arms  against  the  tyranny 
of  Bonaparte,  became  the  warm  and  enthusiastic  defenders  of 
those  doctrines. 

On  the  1 7th  of  August  hostilities  ^recommenced :  Bonaparte 
immediately,  with  a  large  force,  made  a  push  against  the  city 
of  Prague;  but  when  he  had  advanced  within  twelve  leagues 
of  it  he  received  information  that  the  positions  of  some  of  his 
corps  at  Goldberg,  &c.  in  Silesia,  were  in  imminent  danger 
by  the  march  of  the  Russians  and  Prussians  from  Breslau. — 
He  was  therefore  obliged  suddenly  and  rapidly  to  leave  Bo- 
hemia; and  on  the  21st  of  August  he  succeeded  in  driving  hi» 
opponents  from  the  line  of  the  Bohr.  Scarcely  however 
had  he  accomplished  this,  when  his  presence  was  absolutely 
necessary  in  another  quarter :  the  allied  powers  had  formed  a 
bpld  and  comprehensive  plan,  by  which,  if  they  had  succeeded 
in,  it,  they  would  at  once  have  placed  Bonaparte  in  a  roost 
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desperate  situation.  The  onited  army  of  the  Rassiatts,  Ptta* 
BthtiSy  and  Austrians^  amoanting  to  about  1 50,000  men,  under 
the  command  of  Wittgenstein,  Kleist,  and  Schwarticnbci^, 
made  a  movement  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  him  off  from  the 
line  of  the  Elbe,  by  seizing  Dresden.  When  Bonaparte  re* 
ceived  information  of  their  design,  he  was  120  miles  from  that 
city :  this  distance  he  marched  with  a  strong  body  of  troops 
in  four  days,  amidst  torrents  of  rain,  and  m  most  tempestuous 
weather;  and  reached  Dresden  a  few  hours  before  the  allies 
appeared  in  sight  of  the  place. 

The  allies  entered  Saxony  from  Bohemia  by  different  routes, 
in  order  to  act  on  the  enemy's  flank  and  rear;  while  the  Prus- 
sian army  under  the  command  of  Blucher  was  directed  to 
move  from  Silesia,  and  to  threaten  Lusatia  in  front,  but  to 
avoid  a  general  engagement,  especially  against  superior  num- 
bers. At  first  the  French  advanced  to  the  frontiers  of  Saxony ; 
but  they  were  beaten  back  towards  Dresden,  althotigh  they 
endeavoured  to  defend  every  inch  of  ground.  The  period 
was  now  arrived  when  the  plan  of  the  allies  was  to  be  put 
into  complete  execution :  the  different  columns  of  their  armies 
were  to  debouche  from  the  mountains  and  passes  at  such  pe- 
riods as  would  have  placed  the  enemy  in  a  most  critical  situa* 
tiop ;  but  some  of  the  troops  pushed  on  with  so  great  eager* 
ness  that  the  right  corps  was  brought  into  action  before  the 
other  divisions  had  gained  their  proper  stations.  To  this 
corps  were  opposed  15,000  men  under  General  St.  Cyr,  sup* 
ported  by  6,000  men  under  General  Bonnet :  a  sharp  action 
commenced,  which  lasted  for  some  hours ;  ailer  which  the 
allied  force  drove  the  enemy  from  all  points,  and  took  some 
prisoners.  The  French  now  returned  into  their  entrenched 
works  in  the  front  of  Dresden,  which  placed  the  allied  antiies 
encircled.  On  the  27th  they  withdrew  from  their  entrench* 
ments  into  the  city  and  suburbs.  By  this  time  Bonliparte 
had  arrived  there. 

The  allies,  having  driven  the  French  into  the  city  and  sn- 
burbs^  resolved,  if  possible,  to  drive  them  thence  also  s  thi^ 
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boMMver,  they  were  sensible  was  an  enterprise  of  conrideia-  * 

ble  difficulty,^  as  the  naitural  defence  round  the  town  had  been 

much  improved  by  the  skill  of  the  French ;  and  the  extreme 

importances  of  the  position  led  them  to  expect  a  very  obstinate 

defeace..    At  four  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  troops  moved  to 

the  assault^  the  Prussians  forming  the  centre  attack*    The 

operatiooa  were  begun  by  a  tremendous  cannonade :  the  bat* 

teries  being  placed  in  a  circular  form  round  the  town,  the  ef* 

feet  is  described  as  magnificent :  the  troops  moved  forward. 

with  the  utmost  steadiness,  and  in  perfect  order  to  the  as- 

aauk.    Already  they  were  close  to  the  town  on  all  sides :  an 

advanced  redoubt  with  eight  guns  were  taken  by  the  Austrians 

in  the  mostgallaiit  manner ;  the  French  flying  in  all  direc- 

tioas  to^  shelter  themselves  behind  new  defences.    It  was  soon 

pasceived  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  effect  practicable 

breaches  in  the  thick  wall  of  the  town ;  so  that  the  Austrians 

could  not  proceed  beyond  the  out-works.    Night  was  ap«> 

ptoacbing :  the  loss  of  the  allies  was  great :  the  French  to 

th«  amount  of  30,000  made  a  sortie  in  order  to  separate  the 

allied  tioops,  and  to  take  one  wing  in  flank  and  rear.    Their 

dntga  was  seen  through  and  prevented;  but  at  the  same  time 

it  was  necessary  tp  draw  ofi^  the  troops  from  the  assault. 

The  French,  having  thus  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  allieS| 
caioe  out  to  attack  them  on  the  morning  of  the  28th.  They 
possessed  great  advantages  in  their  position  for  attack :  in  their 
sear  was  Dresden  lined  with  guns ;  their  communications  were 
not  intersected :  if  they  were  unsuccessful,  they  could  retire;^ 
if  they  made  an  impression,  they  could  pursue  it  up ;  while 
the  allies  could  not  purstie  them  under  the  guns  of  the  place* 
The  weather  was  very  bad  on  the  day  of  attack ;  it  rained  al- 
most incessantly.  Bonaparte  took  advantage  of  all  these  cir- 
cusnstances,  and  brought  out  an  immense  number  of  pieces 
of  artillery :  the  battle  consisted  on  both  sides  chiefly  in  heavy 
casuMmading,  except  where  charges  were  made  hy  the  allied 
cavalry:  the  main  bodies  of  infantry,  in  both  armies,  were 
|Uiteo|;agvdi.  After  seypral  hours  of  cannonading,  the  French, 
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perceiving  that  they  could  make  no  impression  on  the  position 
of  the  allies,  retired  into  Dresden.  The  allies,  however,  not- 
withstanding they  had  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  French, 
could  not  remain  where  they  were,  as  they  were  exposed  to 
the  rbk  of  having  their  rear  occupied  by  the  French,  if  Bona-* 
parte  had  thought  proper  to  pass  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
across  the  Elbe  at  Konigstein  and  Pima.  Orders  were  there* 
fore  given  to  retire;  and  the  allied  army  took  up  a  position  in 
the  valley  of  Toplitz  in  Bohemia.     , 

The  plan  of  the  allies  in  their  attack  on  Dresden  was  UD« 
doubtedly  masterly ;  and  though  the  official  accounts  of  the 
action  point  out  some  of  the  causes  of  its  failure,  they  do  not 
satisfactorily  explain  it.  The  most  disastrous  event  in  the 
course  of  the  battle  was  the  mortal  wound  of  General  Moreaa. 
Towards  the  middleof  the  day,  while  he  was  in  earnest  conver- 
sation with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  on  the  movements  and 
operations  that  were  going  forward,  he  bad  both  his  legs  car- 
lied  oW  by  a  cannon  shot,  the  shot  going  through  his  horse.  At 
first  he  gave  a  deep  groan ;  but  when  the  agony  of  pain  was 
over,  he  spoke  with  the  utmost  tranquillity,  and  called  for  a 
8f  gar.  He  was  carried  oflF  the  field  on  a  litter  made  of  cos- 
sacks'  pikes,  to  a  cottage  at  a  short  distance^  but  as  this  was 
much  exposed  to  the  fire,  he  was  removed  off  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia's  head  quarters,  where  one  of  his  legs  was  ampu-r 
tated.  When  the  surgeon  informed  him  that  he  must  deprive 
him  of  the  other,  he  observed,  without  manifesting  any  paio 
or  peevishment,  but  in  the  calmest  manner,  that  had  he  known 
that  before  his  other  was  cut  off,  he  should  have  preferred 
dying.  The  litter  on  which  they  had  hitherto  conveyed  him 
was  covered  with  nothing  but  wet  straw,  and  a  cloak  drenched 
through  with  rain,  which  continued  in  torrents  the  whole  day: 
but  they  now  put  more  cloaks  over  him,  and  laid  him  more 
<x>mfortably  in  a  good  litter,  in  which  he  was  carried  to  Dip- 
|X)lswaltle.  Long,  however,  before  he  arrived  there,  he  was 
again  drenched  with  rain  :  from  this  place  he  was  taken  to 
Laun,  where  every  attention  and  care  was  bestowed  upon  him. 
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For  some  time  he  seemed  to  be  doing  well,  and  hopes  were 
entertained  that  be  might  snnrive  his  womids,  till  a  long  con- 
ference took  place  between  him  and  three  or  four  of  the  allied 
^nerals,  by  which  he  was  completely  exhaasted:  soon  after 
this  he  became  ettremely  sick,  and  hourly  grew  worse. — 
*  Through  the  whole  of  his  suflerings  he  bore  bis  fate  with  a 
faennsm  and  grandew*  of  mind  not  to  be  surpassed,  and  ap» 
pcflred  to  those  wttb  whom  he  conversed,  to  endure  but  little 
pain,  from  his  extreme  composure  and  calmness/  He  died 
at  six  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  Septethber. 

Bonaparte  riepresented  the  battle  of  Dresden  as  most  des 
cidedly  favoiinrble  to  him:  according  to  hJs  account,  the 
Austrian  division  of  the  allied  army  was  nearly  annihilated  :r 
Te  Deum  was  ordered  to  be  sung  at  Paris ;  and  the  speedy 
and  gloru)us  termination  of  the  war  was  predicted.  In  most 
of  this  there  was  his  usual  exaggeration  and  deceit;  but  be 
actually  appears  to  have  considered  the  loss  and  discomfiture 
of  the  aNies  as  much  more  serious  than  it  really  was ;  and  iil- 
order  to  intercept  their  retreat  into  Bohemia,  he  dispatehed 
Vandarome  with  a  force,  which  H  would  have  been  madness* 
to  have  sent  against  them,  had  he  not  believed  their  army  to' 
have  been  not  only  much  reduced  in  numbers,  but  retreating 
in  great  disorder.  Vandamme  himself  was  not  only  igiioratlf 
of  the  strength  of  those  whom  he  was  to  intercept,  but  also- 
of  their  movements.  He  had  under  his  command  two  cor][)§ 
ind  a  division,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  80,000  men  r 
with  this  force  he  crossed  the  Elbe  at  Pima,  and  had  actually 
gained  possession  of  the  mountain  passes,  when  the  Russians 
under  the  command  of  Count  Osterman  forced  their  wa|f 
through  them  with  the  bayonet.  The  action  continued  tilt  late 
in  the  evening  of  the  SOth,  and  was  renewed  with  great  x)b- 
stinacy  on  the  31st,  till  thie  French  troops,  being  attacked  on* 
all  sides,  were  compel!^  to  retreat:  throwing. dbwn  thdr  arms 
in  every  direction,  and  abandoning  their  cannon  and  stand* 
Mtisy  they  sought  shelter  among  the  woods  and  mouatsnit^-^ 

4I> 
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Vaodamme  and  six  other  generals  w^e  taken  prisonen:  be- 
sides 10,000  men,  60  pieced  of  artillery,  and  6  standards. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  more  clearly  and  thoroughly 
understand  the  operations  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Dresden, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  advert  to  the  position  and  strength  of 
the  contending  armies  previous  to  that  event.  Of  the  FVench 
*  army,  four  corps  were  in  Silesia ;  four,  besides  the  guards, 
near  Dresden ;  three,  under  the  command  of  Oudinot,  threat- 
ened Berlin  from  the  south ;  while  the  same  city  was  to  be 
approached  by  a  strong*  force  under  Davoust  from  the  north. 
Probably  the  whole  of  these  forces  amounted  to  SOOiOOO  men. 
Besides  these,  Bonaparte  had  armies  of  reserve  in  Franconia, 
Bavaria,  and  Italy :  the  last  was  under  the  command  of  Beau- 
bamois,  and  had  been  assembled  there  in  order  to  invade 
Austria  in  that  direction. 

The  grand  army  of  the  Russians,  Prussians,  and  Austrians, 
which  was  united  in  Bohemia,  amounted  to  about  280flO0 
men :  the  army  in  Silesia,  under  the  conpimand  of  Blucher, 
to  100,000;  and  the  forces  under  the  crown  prince,  consist* 
ing  of  Swedes,  Russians,  &c.  to  rather  more  than  100,000 
men.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  numerical  superiority  viras 
on  the  side  of  the  allies ;  but  their  superiority  in  other  re* 
spects  was  more  striking  and  important.  The  greater  par(  of 
the  French  soldiers  were  conscripts;  not  merely  unused  to 
war,  but  either  very  young  or  very  old^  and  consequently 
nnfit  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  the  arduous  campaign  which 
had  just  commenced.  The  soldiers  of  the  allies,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  in  a  most  admirable  state  of  discipline ;  most  of 
them  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and  inured  to  fatigue  and  privation. 
Their  confidence  in  their  leaders,  too^  must  have  been  much 
greater  than  that  which  the  French  soldiers  possessed  townrds 
Bonaparte. 

We  have  already  adverted  shortly  to  the  operations  in  Sile* 
sia ;  but  it  will  be  now  proper  to  consider  them  more  minutely. 
Hie  campaign  opened  there  on  the  18th  of  August,  the  allies 
oioviog  on  towards  Dresden.    They  fint  came  up  with  the 
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3d  FVeiich  corps  undisr  the  command  of  Marshal  Ney,  which 
was  driven  across  the  Bohn  Bonaparte,  alarmed  at  the  ap* 
proach  of  the  Silesian  army^  set  .out  to  reinforce  Ney  on  the 
21st ;  and  the  French  having  then  greatly  the  superiority. 
General  Blucher  deemed  it  prudent  to  retreat,  and  re-cross 
the  Bohr:  he  took  up  a  strong  position  behind  the  Katzbacfa. 
The  plan  of  the  allies  being  to  distract  and  divide  Bonaparte's 
forces,  they  fell  further  back  on  Janar;  while  the  grand  army 
from  Bohemia^  as  we  have  seen,  marched  on  Dresden,  and 
drew  off  Bonaparte  to  that  quarter.  Go  the  25th  and  26th 
the  French  advanced  against  General  Blucher,  with  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  carry  Janar ;  but  on  the  latter  of  those  days 
the  Prussian  general  attacked  them.  The  battle  was  fought 
near  the  Kat2bach,  and  from  that  it  takes  its  name :  in  it 
Blucher  and  his  brave  Prussians  proved  their  determination 
to  avenge  the  disgrace  which  their  country  had  so  long  suf* 
fered  by  having  been  under  the  tyranny  of  France.  They 
fought  with  the  most  unparelleled  bravery.  The  French 
could  not  stand  before  them:  their  enthusiasm  was  such, 
that,  rushing  forward,  they  actually  drove  them  into  the  Katz- 
bach.  At  this  period  of  the  battle  it  was  completely  dark; 
the  river  was  swollen  with  constant  rains,  and  all  the  bridges 
were  broken  down.  The  condition  of  the  French  under  these 
circumstances  may  be  easily  conceived :  immense  numbers 
of  them  were  drowned:  18,000  prisoners,  103  pieces  of  can- 
non, 280  ammunition-waggons,  the  camp,  hospitals,  &c, 
were  taken:  among  the  prisoners  were  one  general  of  division, 
and  two  of  brigade ;  among  the  trophies,  two  eagles.  Blu- 
cher, after  this  glorious  victory,  pushed  forward  after  the  dis- 
comfited French,  and  on  the  2d  of  September  his  head-qtia^- 
ters  were  within  the  Saxon  boupdary,  near  Goerlitz,  in  Upper 
Lusatia,  having  completely  delivered  Prussian  Sil^h  mm 
the  French. 

On  this  occasion  he  addressed  a  most  eloquent  proclama- 
tion Co  his  soldiers : — To  their  valour,  to  their  efforts,  and 
patience  in  enduring  fatigues,  the  liberation  of  Silesia  was 
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#wiDg :  tlmt  bauitiful  proviaee  was  delivered  from  the  faaods 
of  a  rapacious  eDemy ;  it  was  ^ain  pieced  iioder  the  niid 
rale  of  tbeir  sovereigu.  lo  the  battk  of  Ka:teback»  that  ba(> 
jde  which  had  restored  Silesia  to  tranquillity  and  iodepea- 
denee,  his  aoldiere  had  acted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their 
character;  satisfactorily  to  him;  and  io  a  manner  which  must 
taake  the  enemy  afraid  again  to  encounter  them :  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning  they  burst  forth  from  behind  the  heights ; 
they  disdmned  firing  on  the  French ;  with  the  bayonet  only 
ihey  advanced  against  them^  and  drove  them  down  the  steep 
Imidcs  of  die  Niease  and  Katzbach.  Here,  howevert  tJbe 
CKertioBS  of  his  biave  soldiers  did  not  terminate :  in  f  ursnk 
of  the  eneany,  they  waded  through  rivers  and  swollen  toments ; 
they  spent  whole  nights  in  the  mire ;  they  struggled  with 
pold,  hunger,  and  privations  of  all  sorts :  yet  did  they  not  re- 
pine* '  Thanks  to  you  for  such  praise-worthy  conduct :  be 
•nly  is  a  true  soldier  who  unites  these  qualities  in  himself^'-^ 
You  have  seen  the  plains  between  die  Katsbach  and  the 
]Bobr ;  they  bear  testimony  to  the  terror  and  oonstematicm  of 
TOUT  enemies*  I^et  us  send  our  thanks  up  to  the  Lord  of 
Host^  by  whose  aid  you  have  defeated  the  enemy ;  and,  as- 
pembiod  in  divine  service,  (Mostrate  ourselves  before  him  for 
the  glorious  victory  he  iias  granted  us.  Ijst  your  devotions 
riose  with  thffae  hnzms ;  and,  then,  once  more  against  the 
enemy !' 

Jjet  us  now  diffect  our  attention  to  the  operations  of  the 
erown  prince ;  to  whom  as  has  been  already  stated,  was  al* 
lotted  the  task  of  defending  Berlin.  On  the  21st  of  August 
be  learnt  by  his  spies  that  Bonaparte  was  coqcentrating  the 
corps  of  the  Dukes  of  Uegipo,  Belluno,  and  Padua,  and  of 
Generals  Bertrand  and  Regnier,  near  Bayreuth ;  the  whole 
farce  amounted  to  neariy  80,000  men.  From  this  movement 
die  crown  prince  suspected  that  their^  object  was  to  march 
npidly  on  Berlin ;  and  he  took  his  measures  according. — 
The  Sd  pjrnssian  corps,  under  the  command  of  Bukiw,  waa 
Ipbieed  lietween  Heniei«doif  aikl  Klerin  Beien}  the  4tb  Fkni- 
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$iaQ  «orps  were  sUuated  at  Biaokeafelde.  'Tlw  S«vedish  Btmf 
yns  posted  at  Rabbdorf ;  and  the  RnMuui  aimy  was  in  its 
rear.  The  Cossacks  and  light  infantry,  under  the  oemaiaoi 
of  General  Czemicheff,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  thfi 
extreme  rapidity  of  his  moFemeoti^  were  directed  to  liowr 
round  the  rear  of  the  French  columns. 
.  The  baule  commeneed,  on  the  noraittg  of  the  22d,  by  the 
French  attacking  one  of  the  advanced  posts  of  tlie  oowa 
prince's  army:  as  they  were  greatly  superior  in  numbersy  the 
Swedish  troops  retired ;  and  the  enemy  advanced  aiid  ooc«* 
pied  a  large  space  covered  by  woods  and  flanked  by  nwrBhes* 
In  the  morning  of  the  23th,  Bertrand-made  a  desperate  attack 
on^the  4th  Prussian  corps;  but  he  was  repulsed,  a^d  some 
prisoners  were  taken.  The  principal  scene  of  oootest^  how* 
ever,  this  day,  was  the  vilhige  of  Grosberen :  against  it  the  7th 
French  corps  and  a  strong  reserve  proceeded ;  but  here  also 
the  4th  Prussian  corps  were  successful,  and  the  villsge  was 
retaken*  By  the  occupation  of  this  village,  the  French  were 
at  the  distance  of  1000  toises  from  the  centre  of  the  camp#*-* 
The  crown  prince  sent  orders  to  General  Bnlow  to  attack  its 
in  executing  these  orders,  the  Prussian  forces  proved  that 
they  were  the  worthy  descendants  erf  the  soldiers  of  Frederic 
the  €rreat :  for  some  hours  the  cannonade  was  warm ;  but  At 
'Prussians  advancing  under  protection  of  the  artillery^  dbarged 
the  7th  French  corps  with  the  bayonet,  and  put  them  to  the 
route.  Hitherto  the  engagement  had  been  principally  be« 
tween  the  Prussians  and  the  French ;  for,  the  other  corps  of 
the  French  remaining  in  the  woods,  there  had  been  no  occa- 
sion for  the  Swedes  and  Russians  to  move  fiom  thi^ir  position 
in  front  of  the  camp.  About  this  time,  however,  the  village 
of  Ruhlsdorf,  whieh  was  situated  in  front  of  the  camp,  wai 
^leatened  by  the  French ;  and  the  crown  prince  deemed  |t 
necessary  to  order  some  battaltons  of  the  Swedes,  along  with 
a  hm  pieces  of  nrtiUery,  to  reinforce  the  advanced  posts,  wMkf 
the  enemy  were  taken  inibnk  wkh  a  battalion  of  flying  artit- 
|ery.    JhcBc  opetatiMS  completely  decided  the  Arte  (of  A^ 
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,  battle :  the  crowa  prince  was  ▼ictorioos;  and,  as  the  resale 
of  hb  victory,  obtained  possession  of  2S  pieces  of  caniio»» 
1500  prisonen,  amoog  whom  were  40  officers^  and  a  great 
quantity  of  ba^age.  The  French  retreated  beyond  Trebbin, 
whither  they  were  closely  pursued  by  the  light  Russian  ca- 
valry. 

Bonaparte  was  extremely  chsgrined  at  the  result  of  this 
engagement :  besides  the  mortification  of  having  his  troopa 
beaten  by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  the  result  of  this 
battle  dbarranged.all  his  plans,  and  exposed  part  of  his  army 
to  the  attack  of  the  victorious  troops ;  for,  Berlin  being  now 
safe,  the  crown  prince,  if  he  were  not  kept  in  check,  would 
advance,  to  co-operate  with  the  alHes  in  the  vicinity  of  Dies* 
den.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  send  another  general  to 
replace  Oudinot,  who  had  commanded  the  French  forces  in 
the  battle  with  the  crown  prince ;  and  Bonaparte  selected 
Ney  for  that  purpose.  He  had  under  him  70,000  men;  and 
as  the  Prussian  army,  at  this  period,  was  at  some  distance 
from  that  of  the  crown  prince,  the  French  general  hoped  to 
surprise  it  before  the  latter  could  advance  to  its  assistance. — 
The  Phissian  army  under  Bulow  was  only  40,000  strong;  yet 
they  sustained,  undaunted,  and  unmoved,  the  attacks  of 
Ney*s  corps.  General  Bulow,  before  the  French  came  up 
with  him  at  Juterbdch,  bad  received  information  of  their  ap* 
proacfa,  and  he  accordingly  announced  the  circumstance  to 
the  crown  prince,  who  had  just  begun  to  move  for  the  pur- 
pose of  crossing  tb^  river  Elbe  and  marching  towards  Leipsic. 
But  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the  Prussians  were  likely  to  be 
attacked,  he  changed  his  route,  and  arrived  at  Juterboch,  by 
forced  marches,  just  as  the  Prussian  army,  after  having  sus- 
tained the  unequal  combat  for  a  long  time,  were  nearly  over- 
powered by  the  French.  For  a  moment  the  Russians  and 
Swedes  halted,  in  order  to  form  in  the  order  of  battle :  as 
soon  as  this  was  accomplished,  70  battalions  and  10,000  horse, 
supported  by  150  pieces  of  artillery,  advanced  in  columns  of 
ilttack ;  4000  Russian  and  Swedish  cavalry  having  preceded 
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theo))  at  full  speed,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  some  pmnts 
against  which  Ney  directed  his  attacks.  At  the  sight  of  this 
immense  army  coming  up  to  the  assistance  of  a  foe  agunst 
ivhom  they  had  scarcely  made  any  impression,  the  French 
first  wavered,  and  then  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation : 
the  allied  cavalry  charged  tbejS),  as  they  retreated,  with  great 
impetuosity,  and  threw  them  into  the  utmost  disorder*  The 
result  of  the  battle  of  Juterbjoch  was  upwaids  of  .%0OQipnao^ 
ACTS,  S  standards^  30  pieces  of  cannon,  and  200  ammonilioa 
.waggons.  On  the  field  of  battle  6,000  of  tbc'&enehlay 
dead.  They  endeavoured  in  vain  to  rally,  or  evan  to  elect 
their  retreat  in  tolerable  order :  besides  the  posoners  taken  in 
the  battle,  upwards  of  2,£r00  were  taken  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  on  which  it  was  fought,  in  a  village  on  the-road  to 
J>re^n:  4o  that,  before  they  completely,  effected  their  es« 
oape,  it  was  .calculated  that  they  lost,  in  killed, -WQUided, 
aod  prisoners,  from  16,000  ts.  18,000  men,  more  than  50 
pieces,  of  cannon,  and  400  ammunition  waggons.  The  loss 
of  the  Prussians  was  severe,  amounting  ia  killed  and  wounded 
to  upwards  of  5,000.  The  crown  prince,  in  bis  .official  ac* 
count  of  this  battle,  mentions,  that  General  Regnier  remained 
a  long  time  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  sharp-shooters  in  the 
situation  of  a  man  desirous  of  death.  He,  as  well  as  most 
other  of  the  French  generals,  must  have  been  convinced,  that 
the  rank  and  fortune  which  they  had  acquired,  as  well  as  their 
military  glory  and  conquests,  were  placed  in  the  utmost  jeo^ 
pardy  by  the  insane  obstinacy  of  the  emperor. 
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CHAP.  XLV. 
fmiii9iULn»'8  CEincAx.   svmATHm^^nAMJMnu^  bt  thx 

aJBOV£Aft  ADVAMCB    ANB    RBTBBAT   09   THB  AI>UBt 
BIS   OCmHITNICATlOIf     WITH     TRAVCB     IMTBROXPTIID-* 

BB»r  Accomnr  ov  tbb  war  en  thb  anw  or  itaItT— ^ 

AMD  IN  mCKUBMBUROa— -BOMAYARTB  STlIirL  OBSTIIIATB* 
.JUV  GUMCS  TO  BRBSDBN— ABMARRS  ON  Hit  OONlHKrf^-* 
aZTRAOIIBINART  MBRTING  OR  THB  RRBNGH  fiBNATB«--> 
RRB8H'  OONBCRimONS  CALLIiD  ROR— -BONAPARIS  AT 
UmOTH  lAAVBt  BRBSDBH— THB  AIXIB8  COMPUmttrV 
BBTWBBN  BIK  ANB  VRAai«»^BATrLB  OP  LBIRMCH^-THB 
RR«ICH  COJiFJ*m«LY  DBrBAIWO*— DBRBGTION  OR  THBim 
A1XIB8  BVRINO  THB  BATTIA-HBONAPARTB's  ACOOBNT  OW 
THB  BATTLB. 

A  HE  situation  of  Bonaparte  was  now  every  day  becoming 
more  critical ;  and  yet  he  did  not  seem  to  be  sensible  of  his 
danger,  bat  sttll  continued  at  Dresden.  The  allies,  having 
been  defeated  in  their  attempt  to  take  that  city,  altered  their 
plan;  but  it  was  still  a  plan  of  the  most  consummate  skill,  and 
it  was  carried  into  execution  with  the  most  creditable  activi- 
ty,  and  promptitude.  Their  grand  object  was  to  gather  all 
their  forces  in  the  route  between  Dresden  and  Leipsic;  or,  if 
this  could  not  be  eflected,  to  unite  before  Leipsic,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  cut  off  Bonaparte's  retreat  into  France.  But,  in 
order  to  carry  this  plan  into  execution,  it  was  necessary  to 
distract  the  attention  and  the  forces  of  their  adversary ;  and 
this  they  accomplished  most  efiiectoally ;  for  by  advancing 
from  the  valley  of  Toplitz,  on  the  side  of  Bohemia,  towards 
Dresden,  and  another  time  from  the  side  t>f  Silesia  towards 


tbe  fiMne  plucev  they  obli^  BoMparte  to  w««Ii6B  an4  kanisd^ 
his  tfeop^;  and  as  socni  as  be  came  neavty  op  wkh  %h»m  th^ 
retveateA  While  he  was  io  purauk  of  one  bnioeh  of  tha- 
allied  army,  another  tbioateDed  Sre^dea  *,  so  that  at  k|st  lii^ 
troops  -were  completely  exfatiiisted.  In  the  aieao  tOMy  thai 
ailjes  wuce  recemng  great  reiBforceroefits^  especial^  fnnft 
Russia;  the  Emperor  Aleximder  eiserted  himself  to  the  nteii^ 
to  brhig  the  caonpaign  to  a  siMeessfol  teraiiQatiovi.  Bceides- 
lai^  bodiea  of  regular  troops^  the  Gosaacks  w«re  gready  m-» 
inlbreed ;  aod  in  the  aitaatbo  of  the  Freach  armj  theg^  wcfo 
of  loosl  esseoftiol  service^  imercepfikig  the comihiKiicadoiiiilitk 
FVauee^  and  outting  off  their  soppiies.  At  tliiatiaBe>  aodbji 
their  vieans,  many  kittera  fmn  the  Fteneh'  oflBcei^  to  thrift 
raialiois  and  frieiids  iki  Fmoee  were  interested,  in  all'  o#* 
wUeb  a  bmm  deploraUe  picture  was  dnnm  of  their  disMaaed' 
sitva^n :  most  of  thooo,  indeed^  repreaen^d  their  eonditiw' 
aa  equally  dreadfiil  with  wh#t  il  had  been  in  the  Rttsaia«  cfm^ 

paigB ;  nor  did  they  bald  ont  aiiy  preapect  of  MMioating  thei^ 
selves  fioaa  it.  . 

Nor  were  tbe  affiiin  of  Bon^Nirte  nM>re  proapeitKia  in  ka|y ;. 
Beattbamois  bad  eoUec^d  a  Uiige  anay,  bijit  it  woadis|^rijto4;v 
the  pecyla  of  the  eoumry  where  it  was  atatjoofd  inaniiesjl^ 
strong  syoaptpna  of  dissatisfsetion :  aiMjr  wtae9  $h^  Aosjtiififi* 
General  Nugaut  advaBced>  he  foimd  hhnself  epinpeiled,  aftep: 
some  if  effecioal  attempls  to  keep  bi^  ground^  to  reiiie  tro0i 
tbe  kead  of  the  Adriatf  c  towards  Venioe.  X^vouat,  aiscv  w^ 
had  advanced  from  the  vioioky  of  HatAburgh  into  Sohirerifl^* 
probably  for  the  pMirpose  of  co-operating  wkh  Qud  Inpjt,  beiof; 
held  inc^ieckby  Count  WaInioden»and)iaving  lealM'.tb^  laCf* 
of  Oudinat's  army,  deemed  it  exppdkim  ^  ^oowpMea  ^ 
retseat. 

These,  however,  which  ia  ordiofury  tSme^-  wpuMl  have  beett^ . 

conside[red  aa  iaoportai^  events,  in  |he  preannt  sktHitieo  of  tb# 

ooBtiaent  searcely  attracted  the  qttenti<H»<)tr  the  fHihUe  ^  a|t. 

thought  and  eoi^eclure  bemg  absorbed  on  what  was  IQcaly  tp^^ 

"bappen^  ia  thrvkinity  of  Dr^en  ^  f^  thM'  cky  fiowpuftr 

4  £ 
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persisted  in  retaining,  notwithstanding  the  allies  were  gradtl<* 
ally  drawing  round  him  in  immense  force,  and  notwithstand- 
ing that  his  own  armies  were  greatly  weakened  both  in  nu- 
merical and  in  physical  strength.  On  the  side  of  Bohemia 
Prince  Schwartzenberg  continued  to  advance;  while  Bkicher, 
by  pressing  forward  on  the  side  of  Silesia,  about  the '  7th  of 
^September  effected  a  junction  with  the  grand  army:  by  this 
junction  a  powerful  force  was  thrown  on  the  right  of  the 
French  in  Lusatia ;  while  several  other  Austrian  divisions, 
together  with  the  Russians  and  Prussians  under  the  command 
of  Barclay  de  Tolly  and  Wittgenstein  (in  all  about  80»000 
men),  having  re-entered  Saxony,  moved  on  to  Pirna,  within 
eight  miles  of  Dresden.  Thus  threatened,  Bonaparte  was 
again  compelled  to  leave  that  city;  but  as  soon  as  he  ap- 
proached the  main  Austrian  army,  it  gradually  retired,  draw- 
ing him  towards  the  mountains  of  Bohemia.  Taught,  how- 
ever, by  the  fate  of  Vandamme,  he  did  not  cross  the  frontier 
to  any  great  distance,  urging,  in  his  official  bulletin,  as  an 
excuse  for  not  following  them,  that  he  could  not  get  his  can- 
Don  down  the  declivities.  On  the  11th  of  September  he 
again  returned  to  Dresden.  By  these  movements  of  the  al- 
lies, not  only  did  Prince  Schwartzenberg  open  a  communica* 
tion  with  General  Blucher  at  Gobel,  but  the  crown  prince 
also  communicated  with  the  same  general  at  Bautzen.  At 
the  former  place  Prince  Poniatowski  was  posted ;  but  he  was 
compelled  to  retire  within  15  miles  of  Dresden,  while  Mac- 
donald  was  forced  to  take  up  a  position  on  the  Spree,  within 
30  miles  of  the  same  city.  Marmont  also,  who  bad  occupied 
the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  with  the  6th  corps,  was  recalled, 
and  sent,  together  with  the  cavalry  under  Murat,  to  Grossen 
Hayn,  about  20  miles  to  the  north  of  Dresden,  to  check  the 
Swedes,  who  were  advancing  in  that  direction.  Marshal 
Ney^  after  his  defeat  by  the  crown  prince  at  Juterboch,  took 
shelter  under  the  cannon  at  Torgau.  Such  were  the  positions 
of  the  armies,  and  the  state  of  affiiirs,  about  the  middle  of 
September,  to  the  northward  and  eastward  of  Dresden.    On 
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the  14th  the  grand  army  of  the  alliesagain  advanced  from  the 
valley  of  Toplicz  in  Bohemia*  driving  back  the  1st,  2d,  and 
14th  French  corps,  which,  with  the  gaards,  were  posted  on 
the  frontiers.  A^in  was  Bonaparte  compelled  to  leave  thb 
city,  in  order  to  reinforce  his,  advanced  divisions,  and  to  re- 
pair the  blunders  of  his  generals;  the  15th  and  16th  he  spent 
in  driving  the  allies  back  to  Bohemia;  or,  to  speak  more  cor* 
erectly,  the  allies,  having  succeeded  in  drawing  him  out  of  the 
city  and  in  harassing  his  troops,  retired  those  days  into  Bo- 
lieinia. 

Bonaparte  could  no  longer  conceal  his  critical  situation 
from  the  people  of  France :  he  had,  indeed,  in  his  bulletin 
i-especting  the  battle  of  Dresden,  represented  the  allied  army 
as  utterly  defeated  on  that  occasion,  exaggerating  their  loss 
as  high  as  G0,000  men,  and  boasting  that  they  would  not  be 
able  to  resume  offensive  operations :  it  was  with  a  very  bad 
grace,  therefore,  tliat  he  acknowledged  his  inability  either  to 
advance,  or  even  to  make  head  against  an  enemy,  who,  if  his 
former  accounts  were  correct,  were  so  much  weakened  and 
disorganized.  But  the  truth  must  be  told:  there  was  nopos* 
sibility  of  escaping  out  of  hb  perilous  situation,  unless  large 
reinforcements  were  sent  to  him :  and,  besides,  the  real  state 
of  the  case  could  not  be  so  alarming  as  that  which  the  Paris- 
ians  apprehended;  for  the  intercourse  with  France  was  sopre« 
cark>us  and  dangerous,  that  information  respecting  the  army 
was  obtained  only  at  considerable  intervals,  and  of  a  very 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory  description. 

On  the  4th  of  October  an  extraordinary  ineeting  of  the 
French  senate  was  held,  at  which  Cambaceres,  after  laying 
before  them  the  long-delayed  report  concerning  the  war  with 
Austria  and  Sweden,  distinctly  avowed  that  Bonaparte's  meaos 
were  not  adequate  to  the  emergency  of  his  situation,  and 
called  on  them  for  a  fresh  conscription.  But  it  was  too  late 
to  be  of  much  service  to  Bonaparte :  the  allies,  long  before 
it  could  possibly  be  rabed,  had  carried  into  full  executioa 
their  grand  plan.    By  the  9th  of  October  the  head  quartern 
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.  tf  PiiUce  Seli^M«tMtiberg  w^ere  eMaMMied  near  Leipsic;  die 
^  I^rince  Royal  of  Sweden  and  General  Btucher,  having  crossed 
^tlie  Elbe  at  diflferemt  points,  were  in  oommianicatiOD  m^A  tfaue 
main  army :  l^us  a  complete  chain  was  drawn  across  this  part 
^  Saxony,  while  General  Benniugsen  advanced  toward^ 
Brejiden  on  tlie  great  road  to  iToplitz.  The  Cossadcs  under 
flatoiF  were  in  advance  at  Lutzen.  Thus  the  coffimonicatioa 
<rf  Bonaparte  wfth  Fr2fn<^  was  <^.inpletely  destroyed;  white 
Ilia  army  was  in  great  distress,  his  magazines  were  nearly  ex- 
«liausted,.and  the  country  which  he  occupied  was  utterly  desti* 
ftite  of  the  i^eans  4if  replenishing  them. 

At  length,  on  tlie  7th  of  October,  Bonaparte  left  Dresdeo, 
taking  with  him  the  royal  family  of  Saxony.    It  is  absohitely 
^impossible  to  assign  any  rational  motive  for  ins  very  long  cod- 
tinuance  in  that  city.;  nor  can  his  condu^  be  accounted  for, 
unless  we  suppose  that  he  was  under  the  same  infatuatiea 
«tfh!ch  seized  him  during  the  Russian  campaign,  and  led  him 
tx>  advance,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  iitto  a  hostile  and  barr 
ren  country,  and  to  continue  at  Moscow  till  retreat  was  almost 
impossible.     For  his  conduct  in  the  Russian  campaign,  how*^ 
ever,  somethibg  like  a  rational  motive  may  be  alssigned :  h^ 
,bad  often,  by  rapid  and  daring  advances  into^he  heart  of  his 
enemiy's  territory,  and  especially  by  occupying  their  capital^ 
fbrced  theth  to  make  peace:  he  had  once  already  intimidated 
or  ^jokd  the  Einperor  Alexander  into  a  disgraceful  treaty ; 
and  he  might  hope  that  he  could  again  effect  the  same  object. 
But  what  hope  could  he  possibly  have  that,  by  his  stay  att 
Dresden,  either  the  fortune  of  war  would  become  favourable^ 
tr  peace  would  be  obtained  ?    To  ever^  .man  of  common 
^ense,  to  every  man  not  blinded  by  passion  and  obstinacy,  (t 
Itoust  have  been  apparent,  that  by  staying  at  Dresilen  his  owu 
forces  wotdd  be  gradually  reduced  in  numbers  and  strength, 
#hHe  those  of  the  enemy  would  be  accumulating;  and  that 
Ihey  would  be  enabled  to  cut  off  his  communication  with 
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The  positions  of  the  two  armm,  sooti  after  Bofatpfttte  left 
Dresden^  were  as  follows  r<-«"The  I'me  of  the  French  fortresses 
on  the  Elbe,  ittcluding  Dresden,  Torgau,  Wittei»%et^,  ami 
Magdeburg,  extended  about  120  miles,  the  eonrse  of  that 
river  being  nearly  north-west.  Torgau  is  aboiirt  45  mWtSf  and 
Wittemberg  70,  from  Dresden:  17  mites  below  Wittembei^ 
on  the  left,  the  Elbe  receives  the  Mutda;  and  18  miles  far- 
ther, the  Saale:  both  these  rivers  in  the  higher  part  of  tbeir 
course  flow  nearly  parallel  with  the  Elbe ;  and  Leipsic  stands 
between  them,  being  distant  from  the  Saale  18  miles,  from  the 
Mul(fo  13,  and  from  the  Elbe  35.  As  therefore  the  united 
army  of  the  crown  prince  and-BIucher  occopted  a  line  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Saale,  from  its  mouth  nearly  to  opposite 
Leipsic,  they  cot  off  all  ebmmunication  between  the  forcfe 
collected  round  Leipsic  and  the  country  westward  of  that  Ihie^ 
At  the  same  time,  the  communications  of  the  enemy,  on  the 
same  line  further  to  the  south,  were  cut  off  by  the  army  which 
was  marching  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden.  On  the 
lltb  of  October  the  advanced  posts  of  these  two  armies  were 
in  commun.icatioo,  und  they  greatly  outnumbered  the  army 
,of  Bonaparte.  • 

Uhder  these  circumstances,  the  object  of  the  allies  was  to' 
ioTot  Bonaparte  to  a  battle ; — ^bis  object,  to  weaken  them  hj 
drawing  off  part  of  their  trqops.  Thk  he  attempted  to  ac^ 
cotDpKsh  :  the  Prussian  capital  had  been  left  exposed  by  the 
march  of  the  crow:n  prince  to  join  the  grand  army  of  the  allies; 
and  Bonaparte,  taking  advantage  of  this,  pushed  a  corps  across 
the  Elbe  at  Wttterhberg :  but  the  allies,  aware  of  this  move* 
ttient,  had  ordered  General  Tauenstein  with  12,000  men  to 
hH  back  and  cover  Berlin;  so  that  the  French  force,  having 
fciled  in  their  object,  were  recalled. 

Hitherto  the  aJKes  of  Bonaparte  had  remained  more  laith-^ 
M  to  him  than  might  have  been  expected;  but  about  this 
period  the  King  of  Bavacia  deserted  him,  and  conduded  it 
treaty  of  alliance  and  concert  with  Austri^Et,  by  which  General 
vWrede  with  35,000  Bavarian  troops  was  inmnediately  to  co^ 
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operate  with  those  of  Austria,  25,000  of  which  were  to  be 
under  his  comiDaDd.  But  though  the  sovereigns  in  alliance 
With  Bonaparte  remained  in  general  faithful  to  him,  yet  their 
subjects  were  animated  with  a  better  spirit :  the  same  means 
were  employed,  to  keep  it  alive^  and  to  spread  it,  to  which  we 
have  already  adverted. 

On  the  13th  of  October  the  head  quarters  of  Bonaparte 
were  at  Duben  on  the  Mulda:  to  this  place  he  had  advanced 
from  Leipsic,  probably  with  the  hope  pf  causing  the  allies  to 
helieve  that  he  meant  to  threaten  Berlin  with  his  whole  force; 
but  finding  that  his  manoeuvre  did  not  succeed,  on  the  14th 
he  collected  his  whole  force  in  and  round  Leipsic.  Ney,  with 
the  4th,  Gth,  and  7th  corps,  under  the  respective  commands 
of  Bertrand,  Marmont,  and  Regnier,  occupied  a  line  about 
four  or  five  miles  to  that  city,  which  protected  the  roads  to 
Magdeburgh  and  Dessau.  Opposite  to  him  was  posted  the 
Silesian  army,  under  General  Blucher,  whose  head  quarters 
on  the  Uth  were  on  the  road  to  Halle,  about  14  miles  from 
Leipsic.  On  the  15th  Blucher  attacked  the  French:  the 
contest  was  most  obstinate  and  sanguinary :  it  began  at  mid- 
day, and  continued  till  night  separated  the  combatants :  the 
allies  however  completely  succeeded  in  their  object,  compel- 
ling them  to  pass  the  Partha,  a  river  which  protects  Leipsic 
to  the  northward  and  eastward*  The  loss  of  the  allies  was 
between  6,000  and  7)000 ',  that  of  the  French  about  12,000 : 
1  eagle  and  28  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken. 

While  this  contest  was  going  on  to  the  north  of  Leipsic,  a 
separate  and  still  more  furious  conflict  took  place  between 
the  grand  army  of  Bohemia,  commanded  by  Prince  Schwart- 
zenberg,  which  advanced  towards  Leipsic  by  the  converging 
roads  of  Lutien,  Zwenkau,  Borna,  and  Colditz — and  that 
part  of  the  French  army  which  was  commanded  by  Bonaparte 
in  person*  The  position  of  the  centre  of  the  allies  was  aboat 
m  miles  to  the  south  of  Leipsic :  against  it  Bonaparte  deter- 
mined to  make  a  furious  attack,  either  in  the  hope  of  cutting 
his  way  through,  or  throwing  the  allies  into  confusion,    Aoi 
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cordiflgly  bringing  up  the  cavalry  under  Murat,  he  made  a 
desperate  push  on  the  centre,  and  for  a  short  time  succeeded 
in  forcing  it.  The  Austrian  reserve  was  now  brought  up;  and 
the  cuirassiers  having  formed  in  columns,  charged  with  the 
most  consummate  skill  and  intrepidity,  forcing  every  thing 
before  them.  The  French  cavalry  were  compelled  to  give 
way ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  both  armies  remained  on  the 
ground  on  which  the  contest  commenced. 

On  the  17th  nothing  was  done.  On  the  18th  the  crown 
prince  received  a  reinforcement  from  General  Blucher  of 
80,000  men,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery ;  with  which  it 
was  arranged  that  he  should  attack  the  French  on  the  Partha 
river,  six  miles  northward  of  Leipsic,  on  the  road  to  Torgau; 
while  General  Blucher  was  to  retain  his  position  near  Lieipsic, 
and  endeavour  to  gain  possession  of  that  place.  As  the  allied 
generals  were  well  aware  of  Bonaparte's  usual  plan  of  bring- 
ing the  whole  of  his  force  to  bear  on  one  point,  it  was  agreed 
that,  if  he  should  have  recourse  to  this  measure,  the  allies 
were  reciprocally  to  support  each  other,  and  to  concert  fur- 
ther movements. 

The  first  operation  was  undertaken  by  the  crown  prince : 
that  part  of  the  French  force  which  was  opposed  to  him  had 
taken  up  a  strong  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Partha,  with 
its  right  resting  on  the  heights  of  Faucha,  and  its  left  towards 
Leipsic :  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  force  their  right,  and 
gain  possession  of  these  heights  :  in  order  to  effect  this,  the 
Russians  and  Prussians  in  the  crown  prince's  army  were  or- 
dered to  advance  against  them;  while  the  Swedes  endeavoured 
to  effect  the  passage  of  the  river  at  Plosen.  The  river  was 
crossed  with  little  opposition:  and  General  Winzingerodc, 
who  commanded  the  Russians,  took  about  3,000  prisoners  and 
some  pieces  of  cannon  at  Faucha. 

Before  the  infantry  of  the  crown  prince's  army  bad  suffi- 
cient time  to  make  their  flank  movement,  the  French  infantry 
abandoned  the  line  of  the  river,  and  retired  over  the  plain  to- 
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varcU  Leipsio^  otcupybg  the  irillagw  ibiougb  whieh  fbep 
fftssedy  ia  order  to  ]Hrotect  tb«ir  v%U^u 

HitbeFto^tbe  allien  met  Jkith  veiry  little  resfftaotfe;  but  G^ 
neca}  L^ogeroo,  witb  part  of  G«06ral  Bluphev'^  anny,  baviog 
attismpted  to  carry  one  of  tbe  villages  on  tbe.road  to  L^ipaicy 
vhich  the  enemy  bad  occupied  in  strength,  was  opposed  with 
great  obstinacy :  however,  he  at  length  carried  it,  but  waa 
driven  back.  As  the  possession  of  this  village  was  of  the 
yti|[iQsf  importance  for  the  further  npvements  and  cqpcratioiis 
ef  the  alliesj  General  Blucher  sent  the  most  positive  orders 
that  it  should  be  reoccupied  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet;  and 
this  was  acooQiplished  before  it  pew  daik.  There  was  at- 
tached to  the  cfiown  prince's  amy  a  rocket  brigade,  wbicti 
was  brought  Into  action  with  such  e&ct  as  to  paralize  a  soUd 
square  of  infiintry,  which  after  one  fire  from  Congreve's  for- 
midable weapofls  delivered  themselves  up  as  if  panic  struck. 

About  this  period  ofjthe  battle,  22  guns  of  Saxon  artiUeory, 
2  battalions  of  the  same  nation,  and  2  WestphaKan  regimtals 
of  hussars,  quitted  the  ranks  of  the  French  and  joined  tbe 
allies :  the  artillery  were  immediately  turned  againat  themj 
and  the  crown  prince  headed  tbe  men  in  a  charge  against 
their  former  oppressors. 

The  imme(Uate  result  of  the  success  of  the  allies  to  the 
north  of  Leipeic  was,  that  the  communication  was  establbhed 
between  the  grand  attacks;  and  several  officers  from  the  Bo- 
hemian army  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  infom 
the  crown  prince  of  the  operations  w4uch  had  oocuired  to  tbe 
south  of  that  place.  In  this  directum,  and  to  the  south-east 
and  south-west  of  Iieipsic,  the  resistance  of  the  French  waa 
much  more  determined  and  persevering  than  it  was  to  the 
north :  but  the  plan  and  arrangements  of  tbe  aUies  were  laid 
down  with  so  much  judgment  and  skill,  and  executed  in  such 
a  masterly  manner,  that  the  French  were  at  length  compel- 
led to  retreat.  In  the  battle  of  this  day,  the  French  lost  at 
least  50,000  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  besides 
65  pieces  of  artillery. 
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Bonaparte  vas  thus  driven  from  every  part  of  his  posi- 
tion,  into  a  circle  within  cannon  shot  of  Leipsic,  from  whence 
a  column  had  already  begun  its  march  towards  the  south- 
west. In  the  night  the  villages  of  Stetteritz  and  Probsteyda 
were  abandoned,  and  occupied  by  the  allies;  but  he  still  con- 
tinued to  hold  Leipsicy  and  the  villages  connected  with  the 
suburbs,  with  a  strong  rear-guard  towards  the  allies. 

Bonaparte  seems  to  have  counted  upon  the  presence  of  the 
Saxon  electoral  family,  and  the  solicitations  of  the  inhabitants 
to  preserve  the  city,  to  gain  time,  and  to  provide  for  his  own 
security,  but  he  was  disappointed.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
received  a  flag  of  truce,  sent  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Sax- 
ony, offering  to  capitulate  to  save  the  town.  His  imperial 
majesty  gave  his  answer  aloud,  in  the  hearing  of  many  hun- 
dred officers,  with  remarkable  force  and  dignity:  he  said,  in 
substance,  that  an  army  in  pursuit  of  a  flying  enemy,  and  in 
the  hour  of  victory,  could  not  be  stopped  a  moment  by  con- 
siderations for  the  town;  that,  therefore,  the  gates  must  be 
immediately  opened,  and,  in  that  case,  the  most  strict  disci- 
pline should  be  observed ;  that  if  the  German  troops  in  the 
place  chose  to  join  their  countrymen  in  this  army,  they  should 
be  received  as  brothers;  but  that  he  considered  any  proposal 
sent,  while  Napoleon  was  at  hand,  as  extremely  suspicious^ 
as  he  well  knew  the  enemy  he  had  to  deal  with;  that,  as  to 
the  King  of  Saxony  personally,  who  had  taken  a  line  of  deter^ 
mined  hostility,  he  gave  no  answer,  and  declined  making  any 
communication. 

The  heavy  cannon  and  columns  of  attack  were  ordered  to 
advance.  In  the  mean  time,  the  prince  royal  attacked  and 
stormed  the  city  on  the  other  side,  a  Prussian  corps  being 
the  first  in  the  square. 

General  Toll,  who  had  been  sent  with  the  Saxon  flag  of 
truce  to  ensure  the  correct  delivery  of  the  message,  was,  at 
that  moment,  in  the  Elector  of  Saxony's  apartment,  and, 
running  out,  called  to  the  S^xon  guards  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  which  they  instantly  did ;  their  example  being  followed 
20  4  F 
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by  the  Baden  and  Wurtemburg  troops.  The  action  contlnuedf 
some  time  in  the  farther  part  of  the  town,  and,  before  it 
ceased,  the  emperor  and  the  king  entered  with  the  field  mar- 
ilial,  and  met  the  prince  royal  at  the  door  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony's  quarters.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  appeared  at  the 
balcony,  and  bowed  to  the  allied  sovereigns,  but  they  did  QOt 
deign  to  notice  him. 

The  result  of  this  splendid  victory  was  summed  up,  by 
the  crown  prince: — *  The  allied  armies  have  taken  15  gene- 
rals, and  amongst  them  Generals  Regoier  and  LauristoD, 
commanding  corps  d'armee.  Prince  Poniatowski  was  drown- 
ed, in  attempting  to  pass  the  Elster.  The  corpse  of  Dumoo- 
.  restier.  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the  Uth  corps,  was  found  in  the 
river,  and  more  than  1000  men  were  drowned  in  H.  The 
Duke  of  Bassano  escaped  on  foot.  Marshal  Ney  is  supposed 
to  have  been  Nvounded.  More  than  250  pieces  of  cannoa^ 
900  caissons,  and  above  1 5,000  prisoners,  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  allies,  besides  several  eagles  and  colours.  The 
enemy  has  abandoned  here  more  than  23,000  sick  and  wound- 
ed, with  the  whole  of  the  hospital  establishment.  The  total 
loss  of  the  French  armv  must  amount  to  near  60,000  men. — 
Accordmg  to  every  calculation,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has 
been  able  to  save  from  the  general. disaster  not  more  than 
75,000  to  80,000  men.  All  the  allied  armies  are  in  motion 
to  pursue  him,  and  every  moment  are  brought  in  prisoners^ 
baggage,  and  artillery.  The  German  and  Polish  tnx>ps  desert 
from  their  standards  in  crowds ;  and  every  thing  announces 
that  the  liberty  of  Germany  has  been  conquered  at  Leipsic/ 

It  will  now  be  curious  to  exatnine  Bonaparte's  account  of 
this  affair.  He  asserted  in  his  bulletins  that  the  allies  were 
foiled  in  every  attack.  *  Even  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.  !'  says  he, 
'  the  victory  was  ours,  as  well  on  this  side  against  the  army  of 
Silesia,  as  on  the  side  of  the  emperor  against  the  grand  army. 
But  at  this  instant  the  Saxon  army,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  ar- 
tillery, and  the  Wurtemberg  cavalry,  passed  over  in  a  body 
to  the  enemy.    Of  the  Saxon  army  there  remained  only  Ge« 
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neral  Zeschan,  the  commander  in  chief,  and  500  men.  This 
act  of  treason  not  only  caused  a  vacancy  in  our  lines,  but  also 
delivered  up  to  the  enemy  the  important  debouche  confided 
to  the  Saxon  army,  who  carried  their  infamy  so  far  as  instantly 
to  turn  their  40  pieces  of  cannon  against  the  division  of  Du- 
rutt.  A  moment  of  disorder  succeeded ;  the  enemy  passed 
the  Partha,  and  marched  upon  Reidnitz,  which  they  occupied; 
they  were  now  therefore  only  half  a  league  from  Leipsic.  The 
emperor  sent  his  horse  guards,  commanded  by  General  Nan- 
souty,  with  20  pieces  of  artillery,  tatake  in  flank  the  troops 
that  were  advancing  along  the  Partha  to  attack  Leipsic.  He 
proceeded  in  person  with  a  division  of  the  guards  to  the  vil- 
lage Reidnitz.  The  promptitude  of  these  movements  restored 
order.  The  village  was  re-taken,  and  the  enemy  driven  to  a 
great  distance.  The  field  of  battle  remained  entirely  in  our 
power,  and  the  French  army  remained  victorious  in  the  field 
of  Leipsic,  as  they  had  in  those  of  Wacban.  At  night  fall, 
the  fire  of  our  cannon  had,  at  all  points,  repulsed  that  of  the 
enemy  to  the  distance  of  a  league  from  the  field  of  battle. — 
The  generals  of  division  Visl  and  Rochambeau  fell  gloriously. 
Our  loss  on  this  day  may  be  estimated  at  4000  men  killed  and 
wounded ;  that  of  the  enemy  must  have  been  considerable  in 
the  extreme.  They  took  no  prisoners  from  us,  and  we  took 
from  them  500  men.  ~ 

*  At  six  in  the  evening,  the  emperor  ordered  his  dispositions 
for  the  following  day.  But,  at  seven  o'clock.  Generals  Sot-' 
bier  and  Dulanloy,  commanding  the  artillery  of  the  army  and 
of  the  guards,  came  to  his  bivouac  to  infoim  him  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  day ;  95,000  cannon  balls  had  been  fired. 
They  informed  him  that  the  ammunition  in  reserve  was  ex- 
hausted, and  that  there  remained  only  16,000  caojion  balls; 
that  this  would  scarcely  suffice  for  a  cannonade  of  two  hours, 
after  when  no  animunition  would  remain  for  ulterior  events ; 
that  the  army  had  in  five  days  fired  upwards  of  220,000  can- 
non balls,  and  that  a  further  supply  could  only  be  furnished 
at  M  agdeburg  or  Erf  uit.    The  state  of  things  rendered  neces- 
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sary  a  prompt  movementiupon  one  of  our  two  largest  depots. 
The  emperor  decided  for  that  of  Erfurt,  for  the  same  reasoa 
which  induced  him  to  come  to  Leipsic^  to  enable  him  to  ap-* 
predate  the  defection  of  Bavaria. 

*  The  emperor  immediately  gave  orders  that  the  baggage, 
the  parks,  and  the  artiUery,  should  pass  the  defiles  of  Lin- 
denau;  he  gave  similar  orders  with  respect  to  the  cavalry,  and 
the  different  corps  of  the  army,  and  then  repaired  to  the  Prus- 
sian Hotel,  in  the  suburbs  of  Leipsic,  where  he  arrived  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  This  circumstance  obliged  the 
French  army  to  renounce  the  fruits  of  the  two  victories  which 
they  had,  with  so  much  glory,  beaten  troops  greatly  superior 
in  numbers,  and  the  armies  of  the  whole  continent.  But 
this  movement  was  not  without  difficulty.  From  Leipsic  to 
LIndenau  there  is  a  defile  of  two  leagues,  with  from  five  to 
six  bridges  on  the  road.  It  was  proposed  to  place  6000  men 
and  90  pieces  of  cannon  in  Leipsic,  which  is  a  walled  town; 
to  occupy  that  town  as  a  tete  de  defile  ;  to  burn  its  vast  sub- 
urbs, in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  effecting  a  lodgment 
therein,  and  to  give  full  scope  for  our  artillery  on  the  ram- 
parts to  play.  However  odious  the  treason  of  the  Saxon  army 
was,  the  emperor  could  not  resolve  to  destroy  one  of  the  finest 
cities  of  Germany ;  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  disorders  of  every 
kind  inseparable  from  such  a  defence;  and  that  too  under  the 
eyes  of  the  king,  who  had  been  pleased  to  accompany  the 
emperor  from  Dresden,  and  who  was  so  sensibly  a£9icted  by 
the  conduct  of  his  army.  The  emperor  chose  rather  to  exfX)se 
himself  to  the  loss  of  a  few  hundred  waggons  than  to  adopt 
this  barbarous  measure.  At  break  of  day,  all  the  parks,  the 
baggage,  the  whole  of  the  artillery,  the  cavalry,  guards,  and 
two-thirds  .of  the  army,  had  already  passed  the  defile.  The 
Duke  of  Tarentum  and  Prince  Poniatowski  were  charged  to 
hold  the  suburbs,  and  to  defend  them  long  enough  to  allow 
the  whole  to  debouche,  and  then  to  execute,  themselves;,  the 
passage  of  the  defile  towards  eleven  o'clock.  At  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  magistrates  of  Leipsic  sent  a  deputation 
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to  the  Prince  of  Schwartzenberg,  to  beg  that  he  would  not 
muke  the  city  the  scene  of  an  action  that  would  occasion  its 
ruin.  At  nine  o'clock  the  emperor  mounted  his  horse,  en- 
tered Leipsic,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  king.  He  left  thii 
prince  at  full  liberty  to  do  as  he  pleased,  and  not  to  quit  his 
dominions,  leaving  them  to  be  exposed  to  that  seditious  spirit 
which  had  been  fomented  amongst  the  soldiers.  A  Saxon 
battalion  had  been  formed  at  Dresden,  and  joined  the  young 
guards.  The  emperor  caused  it  to  be  drawn  up  at  Leipsic, 
in  front  of  the  king's  palace,  to  serve  him  as  a  guard,  and 
protect  him  from  the  first  movement  of  the  enemy.  Half 
an  hour  after,  the  emperor  repaired  to  Lindenau,  there  to 
await  the  evacuation  of  Leipsic,  and  to  see  the  last  troops  pass 
the  bridges  before  putting  himself  in  march.  Meanwhile  the 
enemy  was  speedily  apprised  that  the  greater  part  of  the  army 
had  evacuated  Leipsic,  and  that  there  remained  there  only  a 
strong  rear- guard.  They  briskly  attacked  the  Duke  of  Taren- 
tum  and  Prince  Poniatowski;  they  were  repeatedly  repulsed; 
and  in  the  act  of  defending  the  suburbs,  our  rear-guard  ef- 
fected its  retreat.  But  the  Saxons  that  remained  in  the  city 
fired  upon  the  troops  from  the  ramparts,  which  obliged  them 
to  accelerate  their  retreat,  and  occasioned  some  disorder. 

*  The  emperor  had  ordered  the  engineers  to  form  fougades 
under  the  grand  bridge  which  is  between  Leipsic  and  Linde- 
nau, in-order  to  blow  it  up  at  the  latest  moment,  and  thus  to 
retard  the  march  of  the  enemy,  and  give  time  for  our  bag- 
gage to  file  off.  General  Dulanloy  had  intrusted  this  opera- 
tion to  Colonel  Montfort.  This  colonel,  instead  of  remaining 
on  the  spot  to  direct  it  and  to  give  the  signal,  ordered  a  cor- 
poral and  four  sappers  to  blow  up  the  bridge  the  -instant  the 
enemy  should  appear.  The  corporal,  an  ignorant  fellow,  and 
but  ill  comprehending  the  nature  of  the  duty  with  which  he 
was  charged,  upon  hearing  the  first  shot  discharged  from  the 
ramparts  of  the  city,  set  fire  to  the  fouda^es  and  blew  up  the 
bridge.  A  part  of  the  army  was  still  on  the  other  side,  with 
a  park  of  80  pieces  of  artillery,  and  some  hundreds  of  wag- 
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gons.  The  advance  of  this  part  of  the  army,  who  were  ap- 
proaching the  bridge,  seeing  it  blow  up,  conceived  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  enemy.  A  cry  of  dismay  spread  from  rank 
to  rank — "  The  enemy  are  close  upon  our  rear,  and  the 
bridges  are  destroyed !" — ^The  unfortunate  soldiers  dispersed^ 
and  endeavoured  to  effect  their  escape  as  well  as  they  could. 
The  Duke  of  Tarentum  swam  across  the  river;  Count  Lauris- 
ton,  less  fortunate,  was  drowned;  Prince  Poniatowski,  mount- 
ed on  a  spirited  horse,  dashed  into  the  water,  attd  appeared 
no  more.  The  emperor  was  not  informed  of  this  disaster 
until  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  it.  In  fact,  no  remedy  would 
have  been  possible.  Colonel  Montfort,  and  the  corporal  of 
sappers,  have  been  handed  over  to  a  court  martial. 

*  It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  ascertain  the  losses  occasioned 
by  this  unfortunate  event,  but  they  are  estimated  at  12,000 
men,  and  several  hundred  waggons.  The  disorder  which  it 
l>as  occasioned  in  the  army  has  changed  the  state  of  aBairs. 
The  French  army,  though  victorious,  is  arriving  at  Erfurt,  as 
a  defeated  army  would  have  arrived  there.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  regret  which  the  army  feeis  for  Prince  Ponia- 
towski, Count  Lauriston,  and  all  the  brave  men  who  perished 
in  consequence  of  this  fatal  event.  We  have  no  accounts  of 
General  Regnier;  it  is  not  known  whether  he  is  taken  or 
killed.  The  profound  grief  of  the  emperor  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived, who  sees  from  inattention  to  his  wise  dispositions  the 
results  of  so  many  fatigues  and  labours  completely  vanquish- 
ing.' 
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CHAP.  XLVL 

BONAPAars's     DISASTROUS     RBTREAT  —  INTBRCEPTBD     BY 

GENERAL    WREDB BATTLE     OF    HANAU — ESTIMATE   OP 

HIS  LOSS — RECROSSBS  THE  RHINE — PURSUIT  OF  THE 
ALLIES rHBT  ENTER  FRANKFORT — BONAPARTE  AR- 
RIVES  AT   PARIS HIS    HUMBLE  SPEECH  TO  THE  SENATE 

^DECLARATION   OF   THE   ALLIED   SOVEREIGNS. 

rJONAPARTE,  pursuing  his  retreat  from  Dresden,  passed 
the  Saale  at  Weissenfels,  on  the  20th  October,  and  pushed 
rapidly  forward  to  Erfurt,  where  he  arrived  on  the  23d,  and 
where  he  found  a  seasonable  supply  of  provisions,  ammuni- 
tion, and  cloathing,  which,  in  some  degree^  revived  the 
drooping  spirits  of  his  soldiers. 

The  haughty  despot,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, was  compelled  to'  revert  to  falsehoods  to  gloss  over  his 
defeat.  He  found,  in  the  spirit  which  actuated  the  combined 
forces,  the  direful  presage  of  his  subsequent  misfortunes. — 
In  the  action  of  the  16th,  he  owed  his  safety  to  the  fleetness 
of  his  horse,  or  he  would  have  been  made  prisoner  by  the 
Austrian  cuirassiers,  and  from  that  time  the  overwhelming 
force  and  fury  of  his  enemies  pressed  upon  him ;  and  the 
pursuit  of  the  victors  was  impeded,  not  by  the  gallantry  and 
discipline  of  his  armies,  but,  by  the  roads  being  choaked  up 
with  dead  bodies,  carriages,  baggage  waggons,  and  equi- 
pages of  every  description. 

General  Wrede,  with  the  Austro-Bavarian  army,  advanced 
with  great  celerity,  in  order  to  cut  oflF  Bonaparte's  retreat  to 
Frankfort :  and  in  a  series  of  engagements  harassed  the  re- 
treating army. 

In  an  engagement  that  took  place  on  the  19th,  between 
Rotteobach  and  Geluhftusen,  General  Delamotte  took  from 
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the  French  2  cannon  and  2000  prisoners^  among  which  were 
2  generals  and  150  officers.  On  the  30th  October,  General 
Wrede  made  a  reconnoissance,  and  having  ascertained  that 
Bonaparte,  who  was  approaching,  had  still  from  60  to  80,000 
men,  while  his  own  force,  in  consequence  of  having  sent 
out  large  detachments,  was  only  30,000  men  in  front  of  Ha- 
nau,  he  determined  to  impede  the  retreat,  which  he  could 
not  wholly  prevent.  Having  made  the  necessary  dispositions, 
he  was  attacked  by  Bonaparte  in  person,  who  brought  up  180 
pieces  of  cannon,  to  compel  him  to  give  way.  In  this  object 
Napoleon  failed,  as  the  combined  army  retained  possession 
of  the  field  of  battle  until  night,  when  the  left  wing  was  with- 
drHwn  behind  Hanau.  He  then  commenced  his  retreat,  and, 
to  cover  it,  attempted  to  carry  Hanau  by  assault.  To  spare 
the  town  from  bombardment,  General  Wrede  withdrew  the 
garrison  on  the  morning  of  the  3 1st  October;  but  the  French 
having,  on  their  entrance,  begun  a  general  pillage,  the  allied 
army  recovered  it  by  assault,  but  with  the  loss  of  its  Com- 
mander-in-chief, Wrede,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
attack.  This  irreparable  loss  so  incensed  the  Anstro*Bavai  ian 
troops,  that  they  put  every  Frenchman  in  the*  town  to  the 
sword.  The  Austro-Bavarian  troops  was  computed  at  7000 
killed  and  wounded,  and  some  missing.  That  of  the  French 
was  15,000  killed  and  wounded.  The  greater  part  of  the 
latter  perished  in  the  wood  of  Lampner,  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  effected  their  retreat  not  having  permitted  them 
to  carry  them  off.  The  road  from  Hanau  to  Frankfort  was 
covered  with  dead  bodies,  dead  horses,  and.  dismounted  am- 
munition waggons. 

Besides  the  loss  which  Bonaparte  suffered  at  Hanau,  15,000 
stragt^lrrs  were  brought  in,  who  were  unable  to  keep  up  with 
the  army;  while  his  route  was  marked  by  the  carcases  of  dead 
and  dying  horses  without  number,  and  the  bodies  of  men  who 
had  l)een  either  killed  or  perished  through  hunger,  sickness^ 
or  fatigue.  The  iiicredible  number  of  blown  up  or  destroyed 
ammunition  waggons,  also  attested  the  sufferings  of  his  aroay^ 
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whikt  pillaged, and  hurniag  towns  and  villages  m^rkedi  at  the 
same  time,  tbe  ferocity  with  which  he  conducted  himself.-— 
The  number  of  the  dead  bodies  on  the  road  had  been  consi- 
derably augmoitedy  from  a  resolution  that  had  been  taken  to 
carry  off  all  the  sick  and  wounded}  not  resulting  surely  from 
any  principle  of  humanityi  but  probably  as  matter  of  boast, 
in  the  relations  that  might  be  givirn  to  the  world  of  the  event, 
as  several  of  these  men  were  found  abandoned  on  the  road, 
in  the  last  gasp  of  hunger  and  disease,  the  dead  and  the  dying 
frequently  mixed  together,  lying  in  groups  of  six  or  eight, 
by  half-extinguished  firea,  on  the  road  side.    Several  of  these 
men  must  have  been  compelled  to  move  on  foot,  as  their 
bodies  were  found  on  the  road  with  the  sticks  with  which  they 
had  endeavoured  to  support  their  march,  lying  by  their  sides. 
Booaparte,  hciFever,  at  last  escaped  from  his  pursuers,  and 
carried  tlje  remains  of  his  guard,  and  some  other  corps,  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  leaving  but  few  troops  in  Frankfort, 
before  which  the  advanced  guard  of  the  allies  mkw  appeared. 
The  Emperur  Alexander  made  his  entry  into  the  city  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  at  noon,  on  the  8th  October,  at  the 
head  of  the  horse  artillery  and  about  50  squadrons  of  the  ca- 
valry of  the  Russian  Imperial  guard  ai>d  reserve^  and  some 
squadrons  of  the  Prussian  guard,  amidst  the  loudest  acclama- 
tions of  many  thousands  of  inhabitants.     His  imperiHl  majes- 
ty stopped  near  the  quarter  prepared  for  him  to  see  his  ca- 
valry pass,  which  they  did  in  the  roost  perfect  parade  order, 
after  a  march  of  one  hundred  Eni^Iish  miles  (cantoning  an^ 
assembling  from  cantoriments  included),  which  they  per- 
formed in  48  hours ;  viz.  from  Schwinfurth,  by  Wutzburgh 
and  Aschaffenhurg,  to  this  place.     On  the  following  day  the 
Emperor  Francis  arrived.    The  Emperor  of  Russia  met  his 
imperial  and  royal  apostolic  majesty  at  some  distance  from 
Frankfort,  and  both  sovereigns  proceeded  to  the  cathedral, 
where  divine  service  was  performed,  and  Te  Deum  sung. 

The  remains  of  the  French  army  having  reached  Cassel, ' 
apposite  Mayence,  Bonaparte  hastened  to  Paris  with  his  iisu- 

4  G 
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8ual  rapidity.  For  the  first  time  he  appeared  astoandedf  anJ 
humbled.  His  language  implied  deapoodeDcy,  His  fond 
dreams  of  universal  empire  were  dissipated ;  and  the  preser- 
vation of  bis  throne  now  became  the  object.  On  Thursdajr 
December  30th^  Bonaparte,  being  seated  on  the  throne,  re- 
received  the  senate  in  a  bodyf  when  Count  Laoepede,  the 
president,  presented  the  following  address : — 

*  Serb, — ^The  senate  comes  to  oflfer  to  your  imperial  ma- 
jesty, the  tribute  of  its  attachment  and  gratitude  for  the  last* 
communications  which  it  hJLs  received  by  themediam  of  its 
committee.  Your  majesty  adheres  to  the  proposals  even  of 
your  enemies,  which  have  been  transmitted  by  one  of  your 
ministers  in  Germany.  What  stmnger  pledges  could  your 
majesty  give  of  your  sincere  desire  of  peace  ?  Your  majesty^ 
certainly  believes  that  power  is  strengthened  by  being  limit- 
ed, and  that  the  art  of  favouring  the  happiness  of  the  people^ 
is  the  chief  policy  of  kiugs.  The  senate  thanks  yea  for  it  ia 
the  name  of  the  French  people.  It  is  also  in  the  name  of 
this  same  people,  that  we  thank  you  for  all  the  legitiinate 
means  of  defence  which  your  wisdom  may  take  to  insure 
peace.  The  enemy  has  invaded  our  territory ;  he  designs  to 
penetrate  to  the  centre  of  our  provinces.  The  French,  united 
in  sentiment  and  interest,  under  a  chief  like  you,  will  not 
sufter  their  energy  to  be  cast  down.  Empires,  like  individu- 
als, have  their  days  of  mourning  and  of  prosperity ;  it  is  ii> 
great  exigencies  that  great  nations  shew  themselves.  No,  the 
enemy  shall  not  tear  asunder  this  beautiful  and  noble  France, 
which  for  these  fourteen  centuries  has  maintained  itself  with 
glory  through  si\ch  diversities  of  fortune,  and  which  for  the 
interest  of  the  neighbouring  nations  themselves,  ought  always 
to  throw  a  considerable  weight  into  the  balance  of  Europe. 
We  have  for  pledge  your  heroic  firmness  and  the  national 
honour.  We'^vill  fight  for  our  dear  country  between  the  tombs 
of  our  fathers,  and  the  cradles  of  our  infants. 

*  Sire,  obtain  peace  by  a  last  efibrt,  worthy  of  yourself  and 
of  the  French;  and  let  your  hand,  so  often  victmous,  let  fall 
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your  arms,  after  having  signed  the  repose  of  the  worM.  This, 
Sire,  is  the  wish  of  Fi-ance,  the  wish  of  the  senate^— this  is 
the  wish  and  want  of  the  human  race/ 

Napoleon  replied-*-^  I  am  seostble  of  the  sentiments  which 
you  express  towards  me.  You  have  seen  by  th^  doeuttieats 
which  I  have  eaosed  to  be  laid  before  you,  what  1  do  for  the 
sake  of  peace.  I  will  make  without  regret  the  sacrifices  int* 
plied  by  the  preiimioary  basis  which  the  enemy  has  proposedi 
and  which  I  ha^  accepted;  my  life  has  but  one  object,  the 
happiness  of  the  French.  MeamimCy  Bearn,  Alsace,  Francbe 
Comte,  Brabant,  are  invaded.  The  cries  of  this  part  of  my 
IsKiiily  rend  my  heart;  I  call  the  French  to  succour  the 
French.  I  call  the  French  of  Paris,  of  Bretagae,  of  Nor- 
mandy, of  Champagne,  and  of  the  other  departments,  to  the 
auccour  of  their  brethren.  Shall  we  forsake  them  in  their 
distress  ?  Peace  and  the  deliverance  of  our  territory  ought 
to  be  our  rallying  cry— -«t  the  siglit  of  all  this  nation  in  arms, 
the  enemy  will  fly,  or  will  sign  peace  on  the  basis  which  he 
has  himself  proposed.  The  question  ift  now  no  more^  to  re- 
cover the  conquests  we  have  made.' 

From  Frankfort  the  allies  published  ti  declaration,  which, 
firom  its  moderation  and  good  policy,  is  perhaps  the  noblest 
pfoductk>n  that  ever  issued  from  the  cabinets  of  conquerors. 
Its  promulgation  was  no  doubt  of  infinite  service  to  their 
cause.  It  unnerved  the  arm  of  France,  by  opening  the  eyes 
of  the  nation  to  appreciate  the  folly  and  ambition  of  their 
leader,  whose  entreaties  and  proclamations  could  no  longer 
rouse  his  subjects  to  oppose  a  partition,  which  they  believed 
'  was  not  in  contemplation.    It  runs  thus  :-^ 

*The  French  government  has  ordered  a  new  levy  of  300,000 
conscripts.  The  motives  of  the  Senatos  Consultum  to  that 
efiect,  contiun  an  appeal  to  the  allied  powers.  Ti>ey,  there- 
fore, find  themselves  eaU^d  upon  to  promulgate  anew,  in  the 
face  of  the  world,  the  views  which  guide  them  in  the  present 
war,  the  principle  which  iima  the  basis  of  their  conduct,  their 
wishes,  and  tUeir  determinations.    . 
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'  Tbe  allied  powers  do  not  makt  war  upon  Fraoce,  but 
against  that  preponderance,  haughtily  announced, — against 
that  preponderance,  which,  to  tiie  mistbrtuDe  of  Europe,  and 
of  France,  the  Emperor  Napo)eon  has  too  long  exercised  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  empirct 

*  Victory  has  conducted  the  allied  armies  to  the  hanks  of  the 
Rhine.  The  first  use  which  their  imperial  and  royal  majea- 
tiea  have  made  use  of  victory,  has  been  to  offer  peace  to  his 
majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  An  attitude  strength- 
ened by  the  accession  of  all  the  sovereigns  and  princes  of  Ger- 
many, has  had  no  influence  on  the  conditions  of  that  peace. 
These  conditions  are  founded  on  the  independence  of  the 
French  empire,  as  well  as  oh  the  independence  of  the  other 
states  of  Europe.  The  views  of  the  powers  are  just  in  their 
object,  generous  and  liberal  in  their  application,  giving  secu- 
rity to  all,  honourable  to  each. 

*  The  allied  sovereigns  desire  that  France  may  be  great, 
powerful,  and  happy;  because  the  French  power,  in  a  state  of 
greatness  and  strength,  is  one  of  the  foundations  of  the  social 
edifice  of  Europe.     They  wish  that  France  may  be  happy,—- 

« that  Ffiench  commerce  may  revive,— that  the  arts,  those  bles- 
sings of  peace, 'may  again  flourish;  because  a  great  people 
can  only  be  tranquil  in  proponion  as  it  is  happy.  The  allied 
powers  confirm  to  the  French  empire  an  extent  of  territory, 
which  Prance  undor  her  kings  never  knew;  because  a  vaitant 
nation  does  not  fall  from  its  rank,  by  having  in  its  turn  expe- 
rienced reverses  in  an  obstinate  and  sanguinary  contest,  io 
which  it  has  fought  with  its  accustomed  bravery. 

*  But  the  allied  powers  also  wish  to  be  free,  tranquil,  and 
happy,  themselves.  They  desire  a  state  of  peace,  which,  by 
a  wise  pa^titbn  of  strength,  by  a  just  equilibrium,  may  hence- 
forth preserve  their  people  from  the  numberless  calamities 

'  wUcli  have  overwhelmed  Europe  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
^The  allied  powers  will  not  lay  down  their  arms  until  they 
have  attained  this  great  and  beneficial  result,  this  noble  object 
pf  their  efforts.    They  will  not  lay  down  their  arms  Motil  the 
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political  state  of  Europe  be  re-established  aiiew,r-iiiiti)  im-* 
moveable  principles  have  resumed  their  rights  over  vain  pre« 
tensjoDs, — until  the  sanctity  of  treaties  shall  have  at  last 
«ured  a  real  peace  to  Europe/ 


CHAP.  XLVIL 

JSANOVBa  EVACUATED — DENMARK  MAKES  PEACE  WITB 
THE  ALLIES — ^THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE  RESTORED — ^THE 
VICEROY  OP  ITALY  DEFEATED — MUIIAT*S  DEFECTIOBr 
FROM  BONAPARTE — ^ST.  CYR  CAPITULATES  AT  DRESDEN 
^— DANTZiC    SURRENDERS — SUCCESSES    OF  WELJLlNGTON<i 

SoNAPARTE's  a&irs  at  this  time  appeared  to  be  com- 
pletely deranged.  One  disaster  followed  another  with  unex* 
ampied  rapidity,  and  every  courier  brought  news  of  some 
unexpected  defection,  some  disastrous  engagement^  or  some 
fresh  instanue  of  internal  dissatisfaction. 

Alter  the  battle  of  Letpsic,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden 
directed  his  march  to  the  north,  in  order  to  cut  oflp  Davoust 
from  Holland;  and  to  free  Hanover  from  the  remaining 
French  troops.  On  the  entry  of  the  allies  into  his  majesty's 
electoral  dominions,  Jerome  Bonaparte  fled,  and  the  inhabt- 
tants  received  his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
with  enthusiasm,  loyalty,  and  unbounded  joy.  The  old  ao- 
tbonties  were  instantly  restored,  and  measures  adopted  for 
arming  the  pi9ople,  and  supplying  the  allies  with  every  requt- 
site  necessary.  At  the  same  time  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
was  reinstated  iivhis  territories. 

llie  Crown  Prince  continuing  his  march,  took  possessicm 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe,  in  which  he  was 
ably  assisted  by  a  squadron  of  English  ships.  On  entering 
HoisteiD,  Davoqst  shut  himself  up  in  Hamburgh;   while 
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tbe  Danes  steod  upon  the  defensive ;  bat  afttfr  sdflfering  se- 
verely in  several  attacks,  and  experiencing  the  mortifying 
coolness  of  their  own  people,  the  Danish  general  was  com- 
pelled to  sue  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  which  ended  in  a 
treaty  of  peace  on  the  following  terms : — ^  All  conquests  to 
be  restored,  except  Heligoland. — ^Prisoners  of  war  on  both 
aides  to  be  released.— Denmark  to  join  the  allies  with  10,000 
meii,  if  England  will  give  a  subsidy  of  400,000/.  in  the  year 
1814. — Pomerania  to  be  ceded  by  Sweden  to  Denmark  in 
lieu  of  Norway. — Stralsund  still  to  continue  a  depot  for  Eng* 
lish  produce. — ^Denmark  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  abolish  the 
Slave  Trade.— England  to  mediate  between  Denmark  and 
tbe  other  allies.' 

The  news  of  the  defeat  of  Bonaparte  was  received  in  Hoi* 
land  with  indescribable  joy,  and  a  revolution  was  immediately 
organized,  by  the  principal  gentlemen  and  merchants  of  Am- 
sterdam. The  French  commandant,  with  his  followers,  ae* 
cepted  the  ofiier  of  an  unmolested  retreat,  and  the  cry  of 
Oranje  Baveny  was  re-echoed  from  every  considerable  town 
in  Holland.  Tbe  citi^cens  flew  to  enrol  their  names  as  volun- 
teers; arms  of  every  description  were  seized,  and  the  French 
astonished,  and  terrified,  fled  in  every  direction.  But  the 
chief  hopes  of  the  Dutch  seemed  to  be  placed  on  Eoglaad, 
where  tbe  account  of  this  revolution  was  received  with  tran- 
sports of  joy.  Troops,  arms,  and  ammunition,  were  embarked 
tvith  the  utmost  dispatch,  in  order  to  secure  the  chief  places 
against'  the  return  of  the  French.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
also  landed  in  Holland,  on  the  1st  of  December,. and  was 
received  by  the  Dutch  people  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm, 
8uch  as  the  virtues  of  the  House  of  Orange  would  naturally 
command.  On  his  landing  he  issued  a  proclamation,  preg- 
nant with  moderation  and  good  sense.  On  arriving  at  the 
Hague,  he  took  upon  him,  in  consequence  of  an  address  from 
the  principal  actors  in  the  revolution,  the.title  of  ^  Sovereign 
Prince  of  the  United  Netherlands;'  while  measures  were 
taken  for  assembling  the  deputies  of  the  people,  and  framing 
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a  new  ^nstitutiod.  The  French  in  the  mean  time  abandoned 
Schowen^  Breda,  and  Williamstadt.  The  latter  place  waa 
taken  by  a  party  of  Cossacks,  who  had  entered  Holland,  and 
by  their^  approach  inspired  the  French  with  dread  and  alarm. 
Concluding  that  they  were  the  advanced  guard  of  a  Russian 
army,  the  garrison  retreated  rapidly  to  Bergen«op-Zoomy 
leaving  600  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  these  active  fellows. — 
In  short,  never  was  a  revolution  effected  with  less  bloodshed? 
although  in  one  instance  the  French  evinced  their  rage  and 
disappointment  in  the^ruelest  manner. 

Bonaparte  was  equally  unfortunate  in  Italy.  There  the 
Austrian  General  Nugent,  assisted  by  a  detachment  of  £ng<* 
lish  troops,  and  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Freemantle,  forced 
the  viceroy,  after  a  series  of  engagements,  to  se^k  his  safety 
in  flight,  with  about  20,000  meo>  having  lost  an  equal  num- 
ber in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  But  what  must^  un- 
der these  circumstances,  have  wrung  the  heart  of  Bonaparte^ 
was  the  defection  of  Murat,  who  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  allies  on  the  20th  of  February,  after  which  he  took 
possession  of  Rome  in  their  name^  and  sen't  6000  troops  to 
join'Count  Nugent. 

/  When  Bonaparte  retreated  from  Dresden,  he  left  St.  Cyt 
with  25,000  men  in  garrison,  from  what  motive  it  is  not  easy 
to  con)ecture.  Finding  a  retreat  impossible,,  the  French  com- 
mander offered  to  capitulate  on  conditions  that  he  and  his  troops 
should  be  permitted  to  retire  to  France,  engaging  not  to  serve 
during  the  war.  These  terms  were  acceded  to  by  the  Russian 
general,  but  Alexander  refused  to  ratify  them,  or  to  grant  any 
terms  except  those  of  unconditional  surrender.  St.  Cyr,  who 
was  on  his  march,  was  ofiered  the  alternative  of  returning  to 
Dresden,  which  he  refused;  submitting  to  necessity,  and 
surrendering  his  army  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  fortress  of  Daotzic,  which  had  long  resisted  the  attacks 
of  the  besieging  army,  capitulated  to  the  Duke  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  after  all  hopes  of  relief  had  vanquished.  The  ganison 
of  1 1,800  men  were  sent  to  Russia,  except  such  as  were  sub- 
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ject  to  the  allied  powers,  and  who  were  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  their  respective  sovereigns.  The  exactions  of  the 
French  had  reduced  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  from  a 
state  of  affluence  to  comparative  indigence.  But  they  re* 
oeived  every  assistance  from  the  English^  and  the  other  allies 
employed  in  the  siege. 

The  states  of  Hesse,  Darmstadt,  Nassau,  and  Baden,  has^ 
tened  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Bonaparte,  and  having  re- 
noonced  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  implored  the  medi* 
ation  of  the  British  ministers  at  Frai^cfort,  with  the  allied 
powers,  expressing  at  the  same  time  a  desire  to  join  the  alli- 
ance. Other  states  followed  their  example,  and  thus  was 
efiected  the  complete  dissolution  of  that  formidable  confede- 
racy, instituted  by  Bonaparte  for  the  double  purpose  of  prov- 
ing either  an  impregnable  bulwark  to  Ffance  in  the  event  of 
foreign  invasion,  or  the  instrument  in  his  hands  of  the  subja- 
'gation  oT  the  rest  of  Europe. 

While  these  operations  were  going  on,  in  various  parts, 
against  the  great  enemy  to  the  repose  of  Europe,  Britain  had 
additional  cause  of  exultation,  in  the  brilliant  triumphs  <rf 
the  Marquis  of  Wellington,  in  the  south-west  of  France^ — 
After  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  the  British  and  their  confederates 
ibounted  the  Pyrennees,  where  the  French  made  a  most  des- 
perate attempt  to  maintain  the  strong  positions  they  occupied; 
and  all  the  military  skill  of  Marshal  Soult,  who  succeeded  in 
the  command  of  the  army,  was  exerted  to  retard  the  progress 
of  Wellington,  and  to  save  Pampeluna.  But  all  efforts  were 
unavailing  when  opposed  to  the  courage  of  the  British  army. 
Soult  was  driven  with  great  loss  from  all  his  positions,  the 
French  garrison  of  Pampeluna  was  compelled  to  surrender, 
and  St,  Sebastian  was  taken  by  storm,  by  the  army  under  Sir 
Thomas  Graham,  after  exhibiting  instances  of  gallantry  and 
devotion,  never  surpassed  in  the  military  annals  of  any  people. 
The  gallant  Wellington,  having  thus  secured  his  rear,  des- 
cended into  France,  where  he  established  his  winter-quarters. 
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after  addressing  a  proclamation  to  the  French,  honourable  to 
himself  and  the  government  under  whose  ausfNces  he  acted. 
While  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  roads  rendered  ac- 
tive  military  operations  impossible,  Soult  was  indefatigable 
in  strengthening  his  position  in  front  of  St..  Jean  de  Luz,  in 
disciplining  his  troops,  and  collected  every  thing  necessary 
for  the  complete  equipment  of  his  army.  However,  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  the  noble-marquis  began  his  opera- 
tions, by  attacking  Soult's  positions,  which  he  completely 
turned,  the  French  being  of  course  obliged  to  abandoix  their 
wfaole^Jine,  which  they  had  fortified  with  much  care  and  la- 
bour ;  white  the  British  pursuing  their  success,  established 
themselves  in  the  rear  of  their  rignt,  Soult  was  thus  compel- 
led to  retreat  to  a  strong  position  in  front  of  Bayonne,  which 
during  six  months  had  been  entrenched  with  great  labour.— 
The  conrifaiocd  army  approached  this  position  about  the  mid- 
dle of  December^  when  the  French  made  repeated  and  des- 
perate attacks  upon  the  right,  under  Lieutenant-general  Sir 
John  Hope,  in  ail  of  which  they  were  repulsed  with  great  loss, 
and  so  desponding  were  the  prospects  of  the  French,  that  two 
regiments,  that  of  Nassau  and  Frankfort,  came  over  to  the 
allies,  and  Soult  retreating  before  inferior  numbers  took  shel- 
ter in  his  entrenched  camp. 
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CHAP.  XLVIIL 

SrSSOLUTION  OF  THB  RHINISH  COKFEDBRACT — ^NSCTRA- 
LITY  OF  SWITZERLAND  BBJBCTBP — INVASION  OF  FRANCB 
-—BONAPARTE  FRBPARBS  TO  RBSIST — FAILS  IN  ROUSING 
THB  NATION  TO  ARMS — LBAVBS  PABIS — ATTACKS  BLU- 
CHBR  AT  TRANNBS — RETREATS  ACROSS  THB  AX7BB — 
CHALONS  TAKEN  BY  THB  ALLIBS — ^BLUCHBR  BBATBM 
BT  BONAPARTE — ^AOVANCB  AND  RETREAT  OF  SCHWART* 
ZENBERG. 

• 

L  HE  allies  having  collected  their  columns  at  Frankfort, 
,  drawn  closer  the  bonds  of  the  confederacy,  and  received  an 
assurance  of  liberal  assistance  from  England,  prepared  to  at- 
tack the  lion  in  his  den.  The  French  had  retained  a  position 
at  Hockheim,  and  was  employed  in  restoring  the  old  lines, 
which  passed  from  the  t^te-de-pont  at  Cassel,  round  that  po- 
sition, and  back  to  the  Rhine.  Marshal  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  this  work,  and  to  occupy  the 
position  himself.  With  this  view  an  attack  was  made,  in 
which  the  lines  were  carried  by  assault.  Four  pieces  of  can- 
non were  taken,  and  the  commander  of  the  town,  the  aid- 
de-camp  of  General  Guilemeau,  various  officers,  and  several 
hundred  men,  were  made  prisoners.^The  remainder  of  them 
(the  corps  of  General  Bertrand)  retreated  upon  Costheim  and 
Cassel,  and  occupying  the  intervening  wooded  ground,  main- 
tained for  the  rest  of  the  day,  a  sharp  tirailleur  fire,  but  in 
which  they  must  have  suffered  much,  as  the  Austrian  cannon 
played  on  them  from  a  height  above  their  position,  and  other 
guns  op  the  left  bank  of  the  Maine  threw  their  fire  in  flank. 
The  sight  of  the  Austrian  flag,  again  waving  victorious  over 
the  Rhine,  and  of  the  great  military  ddpdts  of  the  Frencl^ 
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whence  issued  those  armies  that  have  caused  so  much  desola- 
tion and  misery  in  Germany,  excited  an  interest  which  every 
individual  felt^  and  which  was  finally  expressed  by  peals  of 
enthusiastic  acclamations  as  the  prince  marshal  passed. 

As  France  was  most  vulnerable  on  the  side  of  Switzerland, 
Bonaparte  declared  that  country  neutral ;  but  this  pretended 
Neutrality  being  disregarded  by  the  allies,  Prince  Sehwartzen- 
berg  entered  Switzerland  at  the  head  of  his  army,,  and  by  a 
proclamation  in  the  name  of  the  allies,  restored  the  cantons 
in  the  same  state  of  integrity  and  independence  as  before  the 
French  revolution;  while  the  Swiss  instead  of  attempting 
resistance,  agreed  to  assist  the  allies  in  their  struggle  for  the 
peace  and  independence  of  Europe. 

Other  armies  passed  the  Rhine  at  DulsesdorfFand  Coblentz, 
The  route  which  they  took  through  Francbe  Compte  and  Lor- 
raine, is  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  France.  The  Emperor 
of  Russia,  with  the  last  of  his  reserves,  crossed  the  Rhine, 
at  Basle,  on  the  13th  of  January,  the  anniversary  of  his  cros- 
sing the  Niemen  (the  extreme  boundary  of  his  empire)  in 
pursuit  of  the  French,  who  had  presumed  to  invade  him.  On 
this  occasion,  all  means  were  taken  to  impress  on  the  minds 
of  the  enthusiastic'  Russians,  that  the  two  events  were  inter- 
woven  together  by  the  hands  of  Providence  itself;  the  formal 
passage  of  the  sacred  river  was  not  effected  by  the  Czar  till 
the  auspicious  day ;  an  appeal  to  the  God  of  Hosts  preceded 
the  undertaking;  Heayen  itself  seemed  thus,  to  the  Russians, 
to  have  opened  the  way  to  national  revenge ;  and  the  same 
enthusiasm,  by  which  their  country  was  saved,  excited  their 
bravery  in  the  cause  of  Europe,  at  1500  miles  from  their 
native  land.  The  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  had  arrived  at 
,  Basle  the  preceding  evening,  went  to  meet  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander at  some  distance,  and  their  imperial  and  royal  majes-- 
ties  entered  Basle  on  horseback,  at  the  head  of  the  Russian 
and  Prussian  guards,  and  some  other  regiments  of  the  reserve. 
This  part  of  the  allied  army  was  thus  described  by  Lieute- 
Bant-general  Sir  Charles  Stewart:— <  The  Russian  and  Prus- 
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-iian  guards  aad  reserves,  to  tbe  amount  of  30,000  men, 
crossed  the  Rhine  yesterday  at  this  place,  and  defiled  before 
the  allied  sovereigns.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  give  an  idea 
of  these  'troops  by  any  description.  Their  warlike  appearance, 
their  admirable  equipment,  their  military  perfection;  and 
when  one  considers  what  they  had  undergone,  and  contem- 
plates the  Russians,  who  have  traversed  tiieir  own  regions, 
and  marched  in  a  few  short  months  from  Moscow  across  the 
Rhine,  one  is  lost  in  wonder  and  admiration.  The  conditioQ 
in  which  the  Russian  cavalry  appeared,  reflects  the  highest 
reputation  on  tbb  branch  of  their  service;  and  ibeir  artillevy 
is  not  to  be  surpassed.* 

The  grand  army  of  the  allies  under  Prince  Schwartzenberg 
crossed  the  Rhine  between  Basle  and  Schaffhausen,  on  the 
-21st  of  December ;  on  the  3d  of  January  his  head  quarters 
were  at  Altkifch  ;  on  the  14th  at  Vesoui. 

The  right  wing  under  General  Wrede»  pursuing  a  more 
Hortbem  route,  but  in  a  parallel  direction,  tlirough  Lorraine, 
met  with  more  opposition.  Its  advanced  guard  was  drivea 
out  of  St.  Diez  on  the  10th  by  General  Miihaud;  but  Wrede, 
having  seasonably  arrived  with  reinforcements,  regained  the 
town  and  took  some  hundreds  of  prisoners.  About  the  same 
time  an  intermediate  column  under  the  Prince  Roval  of  Wor- 
temberg  and  the  Hetman  PiatoiF,  cut  its  way  through  a  corps 
of  French  cavalry  at  Epinal.  From  Vesoul  the  main  army 
moved  towards  Langres,  which  was  evacuated  on  its  approach 
by  Marshal  Mortier,  who  retired  to  Fontaine,  where  he  posted 
himself,  iff  order  to  cover  Bar  sur  Aube.  From  this  place 
he  ventured  on  the  24th  of  January  to  attack  the  advanced 
guard  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg ;  ^ut  being  repulsed  with 
considerable  loss,  he  retired  on  Bar  sur  Aube,  which  town, 
also,  he  thought  fit  to  evacuate  in  the  night  of  Hie  25th. 

The  career  of  the  Silesian  army,  as  it  is  denominated,  oo- 
der  Field-Marshal  Blucher,  was  still  more  rapid.  The  forces 
under  his  orders  passed  the  Rhinp  on  the  1st  and  2d  of  Janu- 
ary.   The  centre  composed  of  the  corps  of  Generals  Von 
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York  aadliftogeroD,  havidg  crassed^t  and  abaat  Gaub,  took 
•tbeatmog  post  of  Bingen,  put  .Meotz  osder  blockade^  .and 
.entered  Kreutznach  on  the  4th  of  Janaary.  The  left.wiof, 
under  General  Sacken,  erossed  near  Atalbeim,  and  Mcured 
rFrankentbal  aad  Worms;  while  the  rigbt,. under, Genenl fie. 
rPiiest,  made,  good  its  paatage  ckiee  to  Coblonlz,  v^bich  city 
..it  took,. after  a  slight  resistanee.  Marmooty  .who  was  oppo- 
sed, to  the  gaUaat  Bluehefi  found  himself  too  xveak  to.  make 
4U)y  ataod ;  the  position  of  Kayserslantern  was  abandoned ; 
nod  Treves,  with  a  garrison  of  1000  men,  was.  taken  on:  the 
<€th  jof  January  by ,a  detachment  iiodcr  Ck>k)Qel  HenokeL  The 
fieM^i-aaafshaly  having  repaired  the  bridges  over  ibe  Saar*  wbidi 
were  destroyed  by  the  French  to  secure  tlieir  retreat,  and  left 
detachments  to  bJoekade  Saar  Louis»  Thorn viUcy  and  Lqxem- 
boMSg,  directed  his  course  towards  the  MoscJIe.  On  the  14lii 
of  Jannary  General  Sacken-  took  possession  of  Nancy,  whiob 
had  been  evaouated^  and  setial  liberty  some  hondieds  of  $pa« 
oiflh  furisoners,  and  on  the  following  day  the  Silesian  army, 
accomplished  its  juinction  with  that  of  Prince Schwartasenberg, 
whose  right  wing  under  Wrede  had  arrived  at  Charmes.--*? 
Toul,  with  a  garrison  of  400  men  only,  surrendered  on  the 
17th  without  resistance;  the  Silesian  army  moved  on  towards 
the  Meuse,  which  river  was  likewise  abandoned  by  Marmomt, 
I  and  arrived  about  the  25th  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Marne. 

During  this  advance  of  the  formidable  force  of  the  allies, 
Bonaparte  neglected  no  means  of  rousing  the  spirit  of  the 
French  to  resist  their  invaders.  The  Russians  were  com- 
pared to  those  hordes  of  barbarians,  which  the  f  alour  of  the 
(xauls  had  in  former  times  opposed  and  destroyed.  France 
was  represented  as  the  last  resource  of  the  civilized  world, 
.and  as  the. power  destined  to  repel  these  modern  Vandals,  and 
to  perpetuate  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  B«it 
as  the  people  remained  unmoved  by  these  flattering  compli- 
(inents,  the  emperor,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  levy  of  troops 
in  the  ^departments,  had  recourse  to  a  very  hazardous  mea- 
sure, and  by  a  decree,  dated  December  2G,  he  appointed  26 
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oommissionera,  each  invested  with  absdute  power  in  the 
province  entrusted  to  his  direction*  By  another  decree  of  the 
8th  of  January,  he  called  out  the  national  guard,  and  himself 
assumed  the  chief  command  over  it.  The  pressure  of  the  in- 
vasion soon  began  to  be  felt  in  the  French  metropolian  in  the 
failure  of  mercantile  houses;  and  on  the  20th  of  January,  the 
bank  of  Paris,  in  consequence  of  the  deficiency  of  specie^ 
thought  fit  to  limit  its  payments  in  coin  to  500,000  franca 
(about  20,000/.)  a  day;  but  as  no  person  could  receive  a  por- 
tion of  this  limited  sum  without  a  special  ticket  from  the  mayor 
of  his  quarter,  it  was  shrewdly  suspected  that  this  limitation 
was  tantamount  to  a  complete  stoppage.  The  calling-out  of  the 
levy  en  masse  having  entirely  failed)  it  became  necessary  for 
-  the  French  emperor  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  such  regu- 
lar troops  as  he  could  muster,  in  order  to  check  their  unob- 
sh'ucted  progress  to  the  capital  of  his  usurped  dominions. 

Bonaparte  accordingly  prepared  to  leave  Paris  on  the  26th 
of  January,  a  city  which  he  may  probably  never  behold  again. 
His  empress  and  his  son  appeared  before  the  Parisian  mob, 
to  whom  they  were  recommended  for  protection.  He  even 
admitted  that  amidst  the  grand  manoeuvre  that  would  take 
place,  it  was  probable  that  Paris  itself  might  for  a  short  time 
fall  under  the  power  of  the  allies;  but,  he  assured  them,  that 
ultimately  their  invaders  would  be  annihilated ;  for  it  had 
been  often  observed,  that  there  were  several  ways  by  which 
her  enemies  might  enter  France;  but  no  way  had  been  dis- 
covered out  of  it.  Having  then  taken  a  public  farewell  of  tha 
empress  anfl  his  son,  with  theatrical  parade,  he  set  off  for 
Chalons  sur  Marne,  on  which  side  he  apprehended  the  great- 
est danger. 

The  force  collected  by  Bonaparte  at  this  point  is  estimated 
at  70)000  men.  From  the  preceding  account  it  appears  that 
Blucher's  army  had  crossed  the  Marne,  after  which  he  march- 
ed upon  Brienne,  and  was  preparing  to  pass  the  Aube,  when 
Napoleon  unexpectedly  came  up  from  Chalons,  attacked  his 
Teas  at  St.  Dtzier*  on  the  27th  of  January,  and  drove  it  upoQ 
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the  main  body.   The  French  now  followed  their  retreating 
enemy,  whom  they  overtook  at  Brienne.    Here  an  obstinate . 
conflict  ensued,  and  terminated  in  the  conflagration  of  part 
of  tlie  town,  and  its  recovery  from  the  allied  troops.    The  . 
corps  of  the  Prince  of  Wartemberg  and  Count  Giulay  were 
sent  by  Prince  Schwartzenberg  to  reinforce  Blucher ;  and  the 
Prussian  general  being  now  nearly  upon  an  equality  with. 
Napoleon,  determined  to  give  him  battle. 

The  allies  had  taken  a  position  at  Trannes.    The  centre  of 
the  French  army  was  posted  at  La  Rothi^re,  with  its  right  on 
the  Aube  at  Deinville,  near  Brienne,  and  its  left  extending  to 
IVemilly,  and  occupying  the  village  and  woods  of  La  Giberie. 
The  action  commenced  at  noon,  on  the  ist  of  February,  and 
after  some  skirmishing  an  obstinate  contest  began  on  the  left, 
where  the  Prince  of  Wurtemberg  at  length  succeeded  in  car- 
rying the  Bonaparte's  position.  During  the  struggle,  Napoleon 
sent  a  corps  to  his  left  with  a  view  to  remedy  this  disaster; 
on  which  Blucher,  having  drawn  the  whole  of  Sacken's  corps 
to  the  centre,  l^t  Count  Giulay,  to  act  against  Dienville, 
while  he  himself  made  a  most  furious  attack  on  La  Rothi^re, 
which  formed  the  key  of  Napoleon's  position.    A  most  obsti- 
nate cotiflict,  in  which  he  is  reported  to  have  led  on  the  young 
guard  in  person,  and  to  have  had  a  horse  shot  under^bim, 
ensued  at  La  Rothi^re ;  it  lasted  till  ten  at  night,  when  the 
Russians  remained  masters  of  the  place.    Giulay  was  equally 
successful,  though  it  was  not  till  midnight  that  he  drove  the 
French  from  their  position  at  Dienville.    The  Prince  of  Wur- 
temberg had,  meanwhile,  advanced  beyond  La  Giberie,  and 
formed  a  junction  with  Wrede,  at  Chaumenil,  so  that  the 
victory  was  complete  in  every  quarter:  36  pieces  of  cannon, 
which  number  was  increased  by  the  following  morning  to  73, 
and  4000  prisoners,  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  allies.   Na- 
poleon, immediately  after  the  action,  commenced  hi^  retreat 
across  the  Aube,  harassed  by  the  victorious  troops  of  Blucher. 
He  first  withdrew  to  Troyes  and  then  to  Nogent.    The  former 
pl^ce  was  entered  on  the  7tb,  by  the  Prince  of  Wurtemberg, 
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During  these  openrtknis  in  Champagne,  the  corps  of  Mae* 
d^nald  haviog  been  reeAlled  from  the  Ixnv^r  Rhine,  in  ptir- 
sdaoce  of  Bonaparte's  geneial  plan  of  concentration,  hasten* 
ed,  by  forced  marches  through  Liege  and  Namnr,  to  join  the 
main  army.  To  prevent  this  jttnctioh  General  Von  York's 
corps  waa  dispatched  to  the  northward.  They  met  on  the 
5th  of  February,  s(t  hk  Cbauss6e;  and,  Macdonald  bein^ 
"Worsted  in  an  action,  which  took  place  there^  retired  to  Clia» 
iMs,  pursued  by  Von  York,  who  bombarded  the  town.  It 
surrendered  the  following  day,  by  capitulation,  in  consequence 
of  which,  Macdonald,  with  his  corps  and  those  of  Sebastian! 
and  Arrighi,  was  allowed  to  eraeuate  Chalons  and  to  retire  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Martie. 

On  the  6th  Marshal  Blucher's  head-quarters  were  at  S%n- 
dron,  and  no  the  8th  at  Etoges.  At  the  same  date  the  corps 
of  Sackeo,  Von  York,  and  Kleist,  were  respectivdy  at  Mont- 
mirail^  Chateau  Thierry,  and  Chalons,  the  whole  advancing 
upon]  the  retiring  force  under  Macdonald.  Bonaparte,  it 
seems,  determined  to  oppose  their  movemei|ts.  On  the  10th 
the  Russian  corps  of  General  Alsuffief  was  attacked  by  a  very 
superior  force  from  Sezanne  and  compelled  aft^r  an  obstinate 
resistance,  to  retire  with  considerable  loss.  According  to  the 
accounts  of  the  French,  the  general  himself  was  among  the 
prisoners  taken  by  them  op  this  occasion.  On  the  1  ith  the 
corps  of  Sacken  and  Von  York,  marching  upon  MootmiraiT, 
fell  in  with  Bonaparte  himself.  A  severe  engagement  fol* 
lowed;  the  village  of  Marchais  was  thrice  taken  and  reco* 
▼ered,  and  General  Sacken  lost  4  pieces  of  cannon.'  Both 
armies  maintained  their  positions ;  but,  two  ^ays  afterwards 
the  allied  chiefs  thought  it  advisable  to  retire  behind  the 
Mame.  At  this  time  Marmont*s  corps,  amounting  to  about 
10,00Cl  men,  were  at  Etoges.  Blucher  advanced  to  attack 
him;  but  the  French  general,  not  prepared  to  cope  with  such 
a  powerful  antagonist,  fell  back,  closely  pursued  by  the  allied 
troops,  to  Janvillieres.  Here,  howe\'er,  he  was  joined,  on 
the  14th,  by  Bonaparte,  who  in  the  night  had  made  a  foraed 
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march  with  all  his  guards,  and  a  considerable  corps  of  cavalry. 
A  severe  action  took  place ;  when  Blucher  finding  himself 
opposed  to  a  greatly  superior  force,  formed  his  infantry  into 
squares  and  maintained  the  unequal  contest  during  a  retreat 
of  near  four  leagues.  The  most  furious  charges  of  Bonaparte's 
cavalry  were  successfully  resisted;  the  veteran  forced  his  way 
through  a  corps  which  attempted  to  intercept  him,  and,  at 
length,  towards  night  reached  Etoges  in  safety.  His  loss  in 
this  movement  was  estimated  at  3,500  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  and  that  of  the  French  was  reported  to  have  been 
considerable  from  the  tremendous  fire  of  artillery,  in  which 
Blucher  was  superior.  The  latter  subsequently  retired  to 
Chalons,  where  he  was  joined  on  the  16th  by  Sacken  and  Von 
York.  At  this  date  the  cor|)s  of  L:mgeron  and  St.  Priest 
having  reduced  Bonn,  Cologne,  Juliers,  and  other  towns, 
were  rapidly  advancing  to  bring  a  great  accession  to  the  force 
under  this  active  and  enterprising^  leader.  His  troops,  be- 
tween 50  and  G0,000  strong,  on  the  20th,  marched  southward 
to  join  the  grand. army  at  Troy es. 

The  grand  army  had  in  the  mean  time  sustained  some  re- 
verses. On  the  1  Ith,  Sens  was  taken  by  assault  by  the  Prince 
of  Wurtemberg:  the  French  abandoned  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine,  and  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  after  repairing  the  bridges 
broken  down  by  them,  established  himself  on  tiiat  river,  while 
the  corps  of  VVrede,  Wittgenstein,  and  Bianchi,  pressed  for- 
ward on  the  other  side  to  Melun,  and  Fontainbleau.  On 
the  l7th,  tl)is  last  town  was  stormed  by  Hardegg,  Thurn, 
and  Platoif,  and  the  advanced  posts  of  the  allies  pushed  on 
towards  Paris,  (6  which  they  must  of  course  have  made  a 
near  approach.  The  vigilance  of  Bonaparte,  however,  pre- 
vented their  farther  advance.  With  a  large  corps  of  cavalry 
he  met  the  van  of  Wittgenstein's  corps,  which  was  pressing 
forward  in  concert  with  Blucher*s  movement  beyond  Etoges, 
but  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss  both  of  men  and  ar- 
tillery. This  check,  and  as  it  may  be  presumed  the  intimation 
of  Biucher's  retreat,  determined  Prince  Schwartzenberg  to 
21  4  1 
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withdraw  his  army  behind  the  Seine.  On  the  19tb,  BoDa«- 
parte  made  a  desperate  attack  on  the  corp  of  the  Prince  of 
Wurtembergy  posted  at  ^ontereau,  and  charged  with  the 
defence  of  the  bridge  at  that  place.  In  three  assaults  be  was 
repulsed  with  loss ;  but  bte  in  the  evenMig  he  succeeded  in 
carrying  tbe  position,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  bridge, 
over  which  a  considerable  part  of  the  army  passed.  Prince 
Scliwanzeubeig  \u  consequence  deemed  it  expedieat  tocoar 
tinue  his  retreat  to  Troyes,  in  order  to  join  the  army  of  Bia*' 
clier. 


CHAP.  XLIX. 

RBMARKS  ON  BONAPARTE's  CRITICAL  SITUATION — NBGO- 
CIATIONS  AT  CHATILLON — ^TROYBS  RETAKEN  BY  BONA- 
PARTE— MOVEMENTS     OF     BLUCHBR DEFEAT    OF    TH]^ 

FRKNCH     AT    LAON — ADVANCE   OF   SCHWA RTZENBER6 

WELLINGTON  DEFEATS  SOU LT-^— PASSES  THE  ADOUR — 511^ 
W.  BERESFORD  ENTERS  BOURDEAUX — REVOLUTION  IN 
FAVOUR   OF  THE   ^OUSB   OF   BOURBON. 

DONAPARTE,  even  by  his  most  inveterate  enemies,  has 
always  been  ranked  kmongst'the  first  captains  of  his  age,  and 
BOW  when  he  was  called  upon  to  defend  his  crown,  and  even 
his  life,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  be  must  have  exerted 
bis  utmost  abilities.  Indeed  his  activity  was  almost  incrediblew 
He  was  scarcely  ever  off  horseback,  and  he  seems  to  have  in- 
spired his  old  companions  in  arms,  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  his  own  ardour.  Yet  it  was  evident  to  every  reflecting 
mind,  that  he  was  now  engaged  in  the  same  disastrous  game, 
which  he  played  at  Dresden  and  at  Lcipsic.  The  Austrians, 
the  Russiatis,  and  the  Prussians,  were  hemming  him  in  more 
and  more,  on  the  east  and  south-east,  whilst  the  Crown  Prince 
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of  Sweden,  relieved  by  the  treaty  with  Denmark,  was  proceed- 
ing frotA  the  north  with  a  formidable  force.  The  centre  of  I 
bis  army  under  Wiuzingerode,  had  already  reached  the  scene 
of  action  and  stormed  Soissons.  In  the  mean  time  the  allies 
#er6  organizing  large  armies  of  reserve,  and  immense  bodies 
of  Russian  troops  were  traversing  Germany  with  great  rapid- 
ity in  order  to  join  the  grand  army. 

During  these  active  operations,  Caulincourt,  Bonaparte's 
minis'ter,  was  engaged  with  the  ministers  of  the  allied  powers 
in  negociations  at  Chatillon  sur  Seine,  and  whicii  were  con- 
tinued with  great  apparent  activity. 

No  sooner  had  Blucher  arrived  on  the  21st  of  February,  itt  ' 
Mery  on  the  Seine,  and  relieved  Wittgenstein's  corps,  which 
had  been  posted  there,  than  the  place  was  attacked  by  two 
corps  of  the  French  under  Oudinot,  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  During  the  action,  the  town  itself  fell  a  prey  to 
the  flames,  but  nothing  decisive  ensued,  and  Blucher  main- 
tained his  position.  The  reasops  which  induced  the  Prussian 
marshal  to  proceed  so  far  southward  to  join  Schwartzenberg, 
and  having  effected  that  junction,  to  separate  so  ha^^tiiy  again, 
have  hot  been  explained.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  feint  to  draw 
off  the  attention  of  the  French  from  the  reinforcements  ar- 
riving in  a  more  northern  direction,  and  tended  at  any  rate 
to  cover  the  retrogade  movement  of  the  grand  army,  which 
viras  weakened  by  a  detachment  to  the  southward  against 
Augereau. 

On  the  21st  the  head-quarters  of  the  French  were  at  No- 
gent,  and  on  the  28d  the  city  of  Troyes  was  invested  by  Bo- 
daparte.  The  Austrian  generalissimo  threatened  to  set  fire 
to  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  retreat,  upon 
which  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  evacuate  it  unmolested  in 
the  night  of  the  23d.  The  next  morning  Bonaparte  entered 
the  city,  and  having  issued  a  decree  for  the  occasion  against 
persons  convicted  of  assuming  the  badges  of  the  ancient  dy- 
nasty, caused  a  poor  emigrant  officer  to  be  shot,  because  he 
had  worn  the  cross  of  St.  Loub  during  the  occupation  of  the 
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city  by  the  allies.  Prince  Schwartzenberg  continued  bis  re* 
trogade  movement  as  far  as  the  Aube  and  Chaumont,  to  which 
places  the  head-quarters  were  withdrawn. 

filucher  had,  in  the  mean  time,  received  advice  of  the 
approach  of  the  different  corps  by  which  he  expected  to  be 
^  joined,  and  learned  that  Marmont,  emboldened  by  his  al>« 
st-iice,  had  advanced  to  Sezanne.  Fie  broke  up  from  Mery 
in  conseqHence  of  thb  information,  and  having  made  a  march 
in  the  night  between  the  28d  and  24th,  ^ithout  being  ob- 
served^ he  threw  three  bridges  over  the  Aube  at  Auglure^  and 
went  to  meet  Marmont,  whose  object  apparently  was  to  get 
-  in  the  rear  of  the^  allies.  At  his  approach 'he  retired  to  La 
Fert^  sous  Jouarra^  on  the  Marne,  where  he  was  joined  by 
the  corps  under  Mortier,  who  had  previously  been  stationed 
at  Chateau  Thierry,  to  observe  General  Winzingerode.  Their 
united  force  amounted  to  near  20*000  men.  By  a  skilful  de- 
monstration upon  Meaux,  which  was  occupied  on  the  27th 
by  the  advanced  guard  of  General  Sacken's  corps,  Blucher 
menaced  the  communicatiun  of  the  French  with  Paris^  and 
compelled  them  to  evacuate  La  Ferte,  where  he  crossed  the 
Marne  without  opposition  on  the  29th.  At  Soissons,  which 
had  previously  been  retaken  by  the  French  and  again  reco- 
vered, the  army  of  Silesia  as  it  was  still  denominated^  accom*' 
pliehed  its  junction  with  the  corps  of  Winzingerode  and  Bulow 
on  the  5d  of  March. 

This  army,  though  already  thrice  annihilated,  according  to 
the  official  reports  of  Bonaparte,  whose  modesty  and  love  of 
truth  was  now  displayed  as  conspicuous  as  ever,  seems  to  have 
been  an  object  of  his  jealous  attention.  Being  apprised  of  its 
movements,  he  hastened  from  Troyes  on  the  27th  with  the 
flower  of  his  troops,  leaving  a  force  to  oliserve  the  grand  army 
of  the  allies.  On  the  4th  of  March  he  arrived  on  the  Aisne, 
and  on  the  following  day  endeavoured  to  regain  possession  of 
Soissons.  Repulsed  in  this  attempt  with  great  sfaughter  by 
a  body  of  10,000  Russians,  to  whom  the  defence  of  the  town 
Mas  entrusted,  he  moved  off  to  the  right,  and  on  the  0th  sue- 
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ceeded  in  crossing  the  river  higher  up  at  Bery-le-Bae.    He 

immediately  attacked  the  left  of  the  position  of  the  allies,  near 
Craon,  but  from  the  judicious  dispositions  of  his  able  anta- 
gonist»  he  was  repulsed.  The  following  morning  he  renewed 
the  attack  with  nil  his  force/  calculated  at  more  than  60,000 
men,  against  the  point  where  the  infantry  of  the  corps  of 
Winzingerode  was  posted.  This  position  was  defended  with 
tlie  most  determined  ol)stinacy  by  Counts  StrogonofF  and  Wo- 
ronzofif,  who,  however,  being  at  length  obliged  to  retire,  fell 
back  in  admirable  order  to  Laon.  Blucher,  in  consequence, 
took  up  a  fresh  position  in  front  of  Laon ;  the  elevated  pla* 
teau,  on  which  the  town  itself  is  situated,  being  occupied  by 
the  corps  of  General  Billow.  Here  he  was  again  assailed 
under  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  before  day-light  on  the  10th.  Fa* 
voured  by  this  circumstance,  the  French  obtained  possession 
of  the  villages  of  Semilly  and  Ardon,  close  under  the  town. 
The  Prussian  commander,  as  soon  as  he  could  observe  their. 

>  position,  ordered  his^cavnlry  which  had  been  placed  in  reserve 
to  turn  the  left  fl^nk ;  and  at  the  same  time  directed  part  of 
Billow's  corps  to  advance  against  the  village  of  Ardon,  from 

.  which  they  were  compelled  to  retreat.  While  the  cavalry 
was  taking  a  circuit  to  execute  his  directions,  a  column  was 
observed  approaching- along  the  road  from  Rheims.  Generals 
Von  York  and  Sacken  were  ordered  to  oppose  it.  In  this 
quarter  the  battle  now  became  most  obstinate,  Th^  French 
opened  a  formidable  battery  of  40  or  50  pieces  of  artillery^ 
and  advanced  with  a  confidence  indicative  of  the  certainty  of 
success.  He  was  moving  forward  at  a  p€^  de  charge  to  the 
village  of  Ahhies,  hut  was  met  and  overthrown  by  PriAce 
William  of  Prussia.  The  French  then  commenced  their  re- 
treat, ivhich  soon  became  a  flit^ht;  and  were  pursued  by  their 
opponents  to  Corbeny,  losing  artillery,  baggage,  and  prisoners 
by  the  way.  On  the  right,  no  particular  advantages  were 
gained  beyond  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  from  the  villages, 
of  which  he  had  gained  possession  in  the  morning.  Not- 
withstanding the  discomfiture  of  Bonaparte's  right  on  the 
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9tK,  he  renewed  and  coDtinned  his  attacks  wkh  the  rest  df 
his  force  duriog  the  whole  of  the  sacceediDg  dsfy/  The  plaia 
below  the  town  of  Laoo  is  interspersed^  with  villages  and  small 
iroodS)  which  soon  became  the  scene  of  very  obstinate  con- 
tests. A  wood  near  the  village  of  Clacy,  oti  the  right  of 
Biucber's  position,  was  taken  and  recovered  five  diflerent 
times,  and  finally  remained  in  possession  of  the  allies.  la 
the  (centre  and  left  the  French  maintained  themselves,  bat 
lo#ards  evenfing  a  body  of  troops  which  they  had  pashed  for-^ 
ward  to  attack  the  village  of  Semilly,  was  met  by  a  battalion 
of  Billow's  corps,  and  compeHed  to  retire  in  disorder,  with 
eonsidereble  loss.  Thus  terminated  the  attacks  of  two  succeed- 
ing days ;  in  which  Bonaparte  experienced  nothing  but  defeat 
and  discomfiture.  The  absence  of  the  corps  of  Von  York, 
Kleist,  and  Sacken,  which  were. still  in  pursuit  of  the  fugi- 
tives, prevented  any  active  offensive  operations  on  the  se- 
cond of  these  days ;  but  success  crowned  the  eflforts  of  those 
eorps  in  other  respects,  by  the  capture  of  between  3  and  4,000' 
prisoners,  45  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  great  quantity  of  am- 
munition and  ba^ge.  During  the  night  of  the  10th,  Bo- 
naparte retired  towards  Soissons,  pursued  by  the  cavalry  of 
Blucher's  adtanced  guard. 

Prince*  Schwartzenberg  availed  himself  of  the  absence  of 
Bonaparte  to  advance  Ugain  upon  Troyes.  The  possession  of 
Bar-suif-Auhe  seems  to  have  been  obstinately  contested.  That 
town  was  twice  retaken  by  the  French,  but  on  the  ^th  of* 
February  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  allies,  after  an  action 
which  cost  their  opponents  between  2  arid  3,000  men.  .  I>n- 
ring  tf)e  following  days,  the  French  continued  to  retreat;  and 
on  the  2d  it  was  ascertained  that  they  were  in  position  along 
the  Brace,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  at  La  Maisoo 
Blanche,  on  the  left  of  that  river.  On  the  3d  a  general  at** 
tack  was  made  upon  them;  and  after  an  action  in  which  they 
sustained  a  \bss  of  10  pieces  of  cannon,  and  3,000  prisoners. 
Marshal  Oudinot,  who  commanded,  withdrew  his  force  along 
the  road  towards  Troyes.    That  city  was  summoned  on  the 
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fpllowiog  day,  and  they  agreed  to  evacuate  it  without  oppo- 
sition. 

On  the  south-eastern  frontier  of  France,  Augere£||]|  wI^q 
was  dispetched  to  clieck  the  advance  of  Count  Buhna  Mpoo 
LyonSy  having  in  February  received  considerable  r^inforccn 
ments,  especially  from  Suchet's  ^rroy  rn  Catalonia,  was  eqtr 
bled  about  the  18th  of  that  month  to  commence  offensive 
operations  with  25,000  men.  This'  force  he  seems  to  bav^ 
formed  into  three  divisiotis:  one  column  proceeding  against 
Savoy,  repossessed  itself  of  Chdmberri;  another  marching 
along  the  Saone  recovered  Macon,  Bourg,  and  Lons  le  S^Ut 
pier,  where  Augereau  had  his  head-quarters  on  the  2d  of 
March ;  while  a  third  made  its  appearance  in  sight  of  Gene- 
va. To  check  the  progress  of  this  force  upon  his  flank  and 
rear.  Prince  Schwartzenberg  detached  the  corps  of  General 
Bianchi  to  the  support  of  Count  Bubna. 

During  these  operations  of  the  allies  in  the  north,  the 
movements  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellington  inspired  Bonaparte 
with  dread  and  alarm,  inasmuch  as  the  marquis  had  gained 
in  a  great  measure  the  good  opinion  of  the  French  inhabitant* 
in  those  districts  of  the  south,  which  had  always  evinced  a 
predilection  for  the  ancient  order  of  things.  The  Marquis  of 
Wellington,  whose  winter-quarters  bad  been  fixed  at  St.  Jean 
de  Luz,  was  prevented  by  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the 
roads,  from  re-commencing  active  operations  against  the 
Friench  army  under  Marshal  Soult,  till  the  middle  qf  Febru-^ 
ary.  On  the  14th,  he  put  in  motion  bis  right  wing,  com- 
manded, by  Lleutenant-generaV  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  who  drove 
in  Soult's  picquets  on  the  Joyeuse  river,  and  forced  a  divisioa 
nnder  General  Harispe  to  retire  from  Hellette  toSr.  Martin; 
while  part  of  General  Mina's  troops  formed  the  blockade  of 
St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port.  On  the  J5th,  Sir  Rowland  Hill  con- 
tinued the  pursuit  of  the  French,  who  h:^d  retired  to  a  strong 
position  in  front  of  Garris,  where  Harispe  was  joined  by  the 
division  of  General  Paris,  which  had  been  recalled  from  it^ 
iparch  for  the  interior  of  France. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  second  English  division  under  Ge- 
neral Sir  William  Stewart,  and  the  Spanish  division  under 
General  Murillo,  attacked  and  drove  the  French  from  the  very 
strong  position  of  St.  Palais,  where  they  retired  on  the  night 
of  the  15th  across  the  Bidouze.  They  were  followed  on  the 
16th  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  who  the  next  day  drove  them 
across  the  Gave  de  Mouleon.  Tliis  post  also  was  carried 
with  considerable  loss  to  them  ;  and  on  the  I8th,  our  troops 
were  established  on  the  Gave  d*01er6n,  another  of  the  tribu- 
tary streams  of  the  Adour.  During  this  movement,  Field- 
marshal 'Sir  William  Beresford,  who  had  remained  with  the 
4th  and  7th  divisions  in  observation  on  the  Lower  Bidouze, 
attacked  them  on  the  23d  in  their  fortified  posts  a(  Hastin- 
gues  and  Oyergave,  on  the  left  of  the  Gave  de  Pau.  On  the 
24th,  Sir  Rowland  Hill  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  with  their 
divisions  passed  the  Gave  d'Oleron,  the  former  at  Villc  Nave, 
and  the  latter  between  M onfort  and  Laas,  and  moved  tou^rds 
Orthes,  where  the  hosrtile  force  having  destroyed  all  the 
bridges,  assembled  on  the  25th.  The  various  divisions  of  the 
British  army  having  passed  the  Gave^le  Pau  on  the  26th  and 
following  day,  found  the  French  in  a  strong  position  near 
Othes,  with  their  right  on  the  heights  along  the  high  road  to 
.Dax,  and  occupying  the  village  of  St.  Boes,  which  he  carried 
after  an  obstinate  resistance;  but  the  ground  was  so  narrow, 
that  the  troops  under  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Thomas  Pieton 
could  not  deploy  to  attack  the  heights  on  which  Sonlt's  centre 
and  left  were  posted.  The  Marquis  of  Wellington  then  or- 
dered a  simultaneous  assault  on  ti  e  right  and  left,  by  three 
divisions  under  Generals  Pieton  Jtwl  Clinton,  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Colbome,  which  dislodged  him,  and  secured  the  vic- 
tory. Meanwhile,  Sir  Rowland  Hill  having  forced  the  passage 
of  the  Gave  above  Orthes,-  moved  forward  upon  the  left  of 
the  French,  who  at  first  retired  in  good  order ;  hut  finding 
themselves  thus  threatened,  soon  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion. 
In  the  action  and  pursuit,  which  was  continued  till  dusk,  they 
suffered  severely;  the  whole  country  was  covered  by  their 
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dead,  und  the  victors  took  six  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  great 
number  of  prisoners.  Many  soldiers  threw  away  their  mrms 
in  their  flight,  <  and  the  desertion,'  says  onr  illustrious  ooni«- 
niaoder,  <  has  since  been  ifnm&tse'  The  loss  on  oar  parrt 
in  this  achievement,  was  273  ktlted,  1881  wounded,  and  70 
missing. 

During  these  operations  on  the  right  of  the  artny,  Lieate^ 
nant-^^neral  Sir  JoIhi  Hope  avliiled  himself  of  an  opportunity 
which  offered  on  the  *28dy  to  cross  the  Adour  below  Baj^onne^ 
by  means  of  rafts  made  of  pontoons^  and  to  tnke  possessioh  of 
the  river  at  its  mouth.  The  vessels  destined  to  form  the 
bridge  could  not  get  in  till  the  24th,  when  the  difficult,  and, 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  dangerous  operation  of  bringing 
them  in  was  effected  with  a  gallantry  and  skill  rarely  equalled. 
The  Citadel  of  Bayonne  was  invested  on  the  25th ;  on  the 
27tb»  the  bridge  being  completed.  Sir  John  Hope  attacked 
and  carried  the  village  of  St.  Etienne,  and  established  his 
posts  within  900  yards  of  the  outworks  of  the  place. 

The  ^ay  after  the  conflict  at  Orthes,  th6  Marquis  of  Wel- 
lington pursued  the  fugitive  army ;  and  the  1st  of  March  he 
passed  the  Adour.  Sir  William  Bercsford  advanced  upon 
Mont  de  Marsan,  and  Sir  Rowland  Hitl  upon  Aire,  of  which 
towns,  together  with  the  large  magazines  established  there^ 
they  made  themselves  masters. 

Op  the  12th  of  March,  Marshal  Sir  William  Beresford, 
with   the  division  under  h^s  command,  entered  Bourdeaux^ 
and  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  mayor  and  populatbn.— ^ 
When  the  approach  of  th;  hiarshal,  at  the  head  of  the  allied 
troops,  was  known  at  Bou;     -lux,  Mr.  Lynch,  the  mayor,  ad*" 
vance<3  on  the  way  to  meet  him,  attended  by  the  constituted 
authqrities,  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  an  immense  mul- 
titude, in  carriages,  on  hor^eback>  and  on  foot.  /  In  his  capa- 
city of  mayor,  he  was  deconited  with  the  insignia  of  Bona- 
parte's government;  btit,  on  his  drawing  near  to  Marshal 
Beresford,  he  tore  tliem,.  and  trampled  them  under  foot.   The 
white  cockade  was  iastandy  substituted  for  them.    This  con- 
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duct  was  greeted  with  universal  acclamation,  and  the  mayor 
imoQcdiately  addressed  Marshal  Beresford  in  a  prepared 
speech.  He  then  at  the  head  of  the  procession  conducted 
the  marshal  into  the  city,  in  which  were  found  84  pie^res  of 
cannon,  and  100  boxes  pf  secreted  arms. 

On  the  day  following,  his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  An- 
gouMme  approached  the  city  of  Boardeaux.  He  was  met 
at  two  leagutis'  dbtance  by  a  troops  of  2pO  young  men  of  the 
first  families  in  the  neighbourhood,  mounted  on  horseback, 
and  adorned  with  white  cockades  and  sashes. 


CHAP.  L. 

NBOOCIATIONS  AT  CHATILXjON  TERMINATED — ^BO^APARTS 
DBBOUCHBS  ACROSS  THE  AUBB  NEAR  VJTRY — RBJUNC- 
TION  OF*  THE  ALLIB8 — MARCH  TO  PARIS-— OPERATIONS 
OF  THB  VARIOUS  ARMIES— CAPTURE  OF  A  LARGE  CON- 
VOY— ARRIVAL  BEFORE  PARIS — ITS  DEFENCES  STORMED 
—CAPITULATION  OF  THE  FRENCH  CAPITAL — ENTRY 
OF  THB  ALLIES. 

I 

IHE  negociations  at  Chatillon  wer^,  at  first,  conducted  iq 
8uch  a  manner  as  to  justify  the  hope  of  a  favourable  termina- 
tion ;  but  when  Bonaparte  had  obtained  some  partial  succes- 
ses in  the  field,  the  discussions  assproed  a  different  aspect ; 
and  Caulincourt  remained  a  considerable  time  without  io- 
structions.  The  allies  oflered  to  restore  to  France  her  ancient 
limits,  colonies,  and  commerce,  and  even  to  enlarge  her  fron- 
tier; but  on  the*  1 5th  of  March  Caulincourt  delivered  a  con-- 
tre^prqjetf  demanding  that  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family 
should  be  placed  on  foreign  thrones^  and  other  terms  totallv 
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iocoropatiMe  with  the  liberties  of  Europe;  and  here  the  ne^ 
gociatioos  terminated. 

Marshal  Blucher,  after  the  sanguinary  conflict  he  sustained 
at  Laon  against  Bonaparte^  was.  joined  at  that  plape  by  the 
corps  of  General  St.  Priest,  which  had  been  driven  out  of 
Kiieiais  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  in  which  its  commander 
was  severely  wounded,  with  a  loss  of  2,000  men  and  8  pieces 
of  canooo.  On  the  ISth,  the  Prussian  general  again  put  bis 
army  in  motion,  and  tjie  following  day  the  Russian  division 
under  the  orders  of  Woroozow^Ctzernichel9r,and  Benkendorff, 
once  noore  made  themselves  masters  of  Rheims,  whence  Bo- 
naparte retired  ta  Chalons  and  Epernay. 

Prince  Schwartzenberg,  who  on  the  15th,  had  his  head- 
quarters at  Pont  sur  Seine,  resolved  to  advance  upon  Chalons 
to  the  support  of  Blucher.  In  this  operation  he  took  up  a 
position  at  Menil  la  Comtesse,  before  Arcis  sur  Aube,  where 
Bonaparte  had  a  coi^iderahle  force,  which,  on  the  21$t,  made 
a  feeble  attempt  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  columns,  but 
lost  S  guns  in  a  bold  attack  by  the  corps  of  Count  Pahlen. — 
Foiled  in  this  attempt,  he  withdrew  toiyafds  Vitry,  leaving  a 
strong  rear  guard  at  Arcis,  which, .  after  a  spirited  defence, 
was  carried,  with  immense  loss  to  him,  by  the  Prince  Royal 
of  Wurtemberg. 

Bonaparte  having  failed  in  his  attempt  to  debouche  from 
Piaucy  and  Arcis,  across  the  Aube,  and  buviog  abandoned 
his  idea  of  attacking  Prince  Schwartzenberg  in  his  position 
at  'Meoil  la  Comtesse,  seems  to  have  been  guided  in  his  next 
operations  by  the  desire  of  preventing  the  jun<otion  of  the  ar- 
mies of  Prince  Schwartzenberg  and  Marshal  Blucher.    Did 
he  not  succeed  to  the  utmost  in  this  object,  it  was  evidently 
his  best  policy  to  force,  their  union  aud  thieir  communiciitions  , 
as  far  to  the  rear,  and  make  it  as  circuitous  as  pgisible.    It  . 
is  further  manifest,  by  intercepted  lexers,  that  Bonaparte  - 
was  of  opinion  that  the  movement  be  determined  on,  on  the 
right  of  Prioice  Schwartzenberg,  might  indupe  him  to  fall  \ 
back  towards  xl^  Rhine,  for  fear  of  losing  bis  communica-  . 
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tiom— ^that  be-  thui  woald.  ba  able  to  relieve  his  places,  and 
he  in  s  better  situation  to  cover  Patis. — It  generally  occurs, 
'  that  maoceuiTes  are  made  with  the  advance,  or  the  head  uf 
an  army;  hut  Booaparte,  in  his  present  nadertaking,  seems 
to  lutifre  piuhed  his  object  so  far,  by  the  passage  irf  the  Aube 
vitb  his  whole  artny  oear  Vitry,  ai  to  have.leit  himself  com- 
pletely open  to  that-  bold  and  magiufioent  aeeisioo  which  was 
inmediateljr  adopted. '  Bonapu-te  put  his  whole  army  in  mo* 
tioD  OD  ibe  CKoiDg  of  the  31st  for  Vitry.  That  night  he 
remaiaad  at  Soounepuis ;  on  the  fidlowiog  day  the  advaBced 
corps  of  his  army  arrived  at  Vitry,  and  summoned  the  places 
but  the  brave  Prussiaa  commandant  resolutely  refose^  and 
held  the  town,  which  isduoed  the  French  cemmmder  to  crosa 
the  Mame  by  bridges  constructed  near  ^rigRictHtrt,  Bona- 
parte here  passed  his  whole  army  on  the  23d  aRd-  Z4th,  and 
ma  immediately  atceitained  lo  have  taken  the  direction  of 
St.  Dizier. 

Three  objects  mighthe  now  in  his  view,  by  the  movemeots 
round tbe  right  o(  the  allies:  to  draw  them  back;  if  iliis 
fiulcd,  to  operate  upoo  their  communi cations,  and  even  [>ro- 
ceed  to  form  a  junction  with  Itfsrshal  Augereau ;  or  finally, 
by  moring  to  his  fortresses  at  Metz,  &c.  prolong  the  war  Iw^ 
resisting  on  a  new  line,  while  he  placed  theiti  in  the  centre  of 
France,  having  taken  the  best  |H«cautiont  in  his  power  for 
tbe  defence  of  the'capital. 

The  allies  on  tbe  2Sd  baviag'-croesed  to  tlie  right  of  tlie 

Anbe,  tost  no  time  in  adopting  the  held  resolution  of  forming 

the  junction  of  the  two  armiesto  the  westward,  thus  placii^ 

themselves  between  the  French  army  and  Paris,  and  proceed- 

ith  a  united  ifcvce  of  at  least  200,000  men  lo  the  capital 

!  PVeoch  empire. — In  order  the  better  to  mask  this  move- 

,  the  march  of  the  allied  army  was  madefrom  Pougy, 

ont,  and  Arda  on  Vitiy,  and  his  imperial  majesty  the 

!for  4j(  Russia.'  by  two  extraordinary  jnarcbcs  of  8  and  ' 

Bgoes,  established  his  head-quarters  with  lbo»  of  the 

norshal  at  Vitry  on  the  24ih  of  March.— A  very  briltiant 
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captore  oF several  piec^  of  cannony  i;500  piriscmers;  iMd  a*' 
large  number  oPcaissods^  waft  tnade'b]^  General  Augtfr&U&k1| 
of  the  cavvlry  of-  the  Russian  goard;  on  the'  2Sil ;  aUd  ou  this' 
day  and  the  precedirig^ '  serreral  advaD(;ed  guAvi  aSkits  took'' 
place  bettreeo:Gt?neral''WTede's  corps,  the  I^rinceoPWurtera- 
berg^s,  and'thePfendi. 

So  «o6n  as*  MfefsfiaVPrince  Scbwartzenberg  t06k  tlii^  dcci-"' 
suNf»9  h«  made  his  dispositibhs^ccordittgfjr,  by  f6rnifngtf'cdrJS^' 
OR  tlite  Bar  snr  Atibe  Hnl^;  which*  liecWmitted' to  thecal^'* 
Genera!  Dncca;  toproteet  th^  h<*ad-quaTt^  of  the  EmpcliiJr 
of  Anatria,  hh  suppfife^f  &ci  and  cavty  thetti,  if  itecei^ivff ' 
towards  4)te  Bttnj  of^tlHe'^oiith',  and*  atsct,  MfvigmukVy^phiii^^' 
sing  forward  in  his  operations  towttk*d'tNe^)ca|y?tid,'td^s^burii^'^ 
his  rear,  wbHe  he'  pursued*  lib -objeief^'  iii ^mitl^^-l\iy  edM- 
btned  ai^ny  mardied  in'tht^'cc^mtis'to'&W^efaiimp^Hol^'- 
OB  the  2Sih,  AM  ihe<bfi%al^^f'l4««arm)^fortt)^tbeJtidiHM6^;'  > 
and  were  w  ffoM  for^ard'ti^'S^eanne.'     ' 

Marshal  fito^tiei'  arriv^'  wiAr  a^gt^ttt^p^tft  or<  lii^aMjr sft^' 
Chalons.    General? Winirin^rodii'  aM<{terMch»ll^  ^mw  alF << 
tiieir  cavalry,  enteivd  Vhiy  on"th^'29tf/  and-  were!ittihMt*'> 
atety  ddtached'  tO'fofftoW'up-Bonaparte^  fnareh^t6'SJ;'I>lzi^^," 
threateniDgbis  rear.    Gemhil 'Winzingeir^del's  infiintyjr  hWd'> 
remained  -at  Chak>nr  whh-  MAr^Mit'  Biikber^  together 't^lth*^ 
Generals  Woronzeff^  aTWH:^t;h^n's  coi-p^.'    GetieriA  M16W' '- 
hadnfarcbed  taiittack^i9s(yns,  aridGeoerafs  Votr  Ybrkanii'"' 
Kleist  had  Vnoved  on'tbeline  of 'M^tynfraik-^ByThde  g^frfK' 
ral  mbvement^' had  Bc^naparte*  even  •not^ci'OB^d'thcAWj^," 
and  passed  between  thrir  twoawfiics^  hfe^prdbaWy  t^?6llld-itA^'^ 
foond  himself  in  a  similar  posifit)nU(y^hAt''htLieipJ$ie,antf'thb^^ 
re»ult^'t>uld  have -biien*oP  the  sattietiatwe;  ' 

Its  appears  that  thecorps  oFMirshals-  RKrmbnt  aiid^Mftri'^' 
ticri  wh6-had^bterT/re«rirtgifi*tfm'  befortf'M^shal'WiitJHeV;'** 
wei^  moving  down  towards  Vitry;  to  connect  thettfsdtes'iiitJl'^^ 
Bonaparte's  operations^  ignoram'ofhlsintbniloos,  whifeh  ttfAf'i 
not  have,  been  fuUy  forme^lumit  he*  fi^odhitttf^eW  Wfa^'* 
committed;  these  corps  of  his* artny. were 'much  perjdi^dMHn'^ 
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fioding  themselves  close  to  Prince  Schwartzenbei^'s  arniy 
wheD  they  expected  to  meet  their  own.  It  is  a  singular  but 
a  curious  fact,  that  Marshal  Marmont's  advance  was  withia 
a  very  short  distance,  on  the  night  of  the  24th,  to  Vitry, 
without  the  French  knowing  it  was  in  tiie  occupation  of  the 
allies. — On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  the  (>th  corps,  under 
General  Reusske,  fell  in  with  their  advance,  drove  them  back 
to  Conantray  and  through  Fere  Champenoise ;  in  the  former 
place  a  large  number  of  caissons,  waggons,  and  baggage,  were 
taken.  In  the  mean  time  on.  the  left  the  Russian  cavalry  of 
the  reserves  un^er  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  was  equally 
successful,  charging  the  Frenqfa,  and  laHing  18  pieces  of 
cannon  and  many  prisoners. 

But  the  principal  inilliant  movement  of  this  day  occurred 
after  the  allies  troops  in  advance  had  passed  thrqi^  Ciiam- 
penoise ;  a  detached  column  of  the  French,  of  5,000  men, 
under  the  command  of  General  Ames,  had  been  making  its 
way,  under  the  protectkm  of  Marmom's  corps,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  JMoutmirail^  to  join  Bonaparte  with  his 
grand  army.  This  corps  had  in  charge  an  immense  convoy 
with  100,000  rations  of  bread  and  amnm^niuon,  and  was  of 
gceat  importance,  by  the  force  attached  to  it.  The  cavalry 
of  Generals  Kort  and  Basitschikoff's  corps,  were  detached 
after  them,  and  they  were  driven  upon  Fere  Champenoise, 
as  the  cavalry  of  the  grand  army  was  advancing.  Some  at- 
tacks of  the  cavalry  were  made  on  tjhis  corps,  who  formed 
themselves  in  squares,  and  defended  themselves  in  the  most 
gallant  manner,  although  they  were  but  young  troops  and 
national  guards  $  when  they  were  completely  surrounded  by 
the  cavalry  of  both  arinies,  some  officers  were  sent  to  demand 
their  surrender,  but  they  still  kept  marching  on  and  firing, 
and  did  not  lay  down  their  arms ;  a  battery  of  Russian  artil- 
lery opened  upon  them ;  and  renewed  charges  of  cavalry  com** 
pteted  their  destruction ;  and  General  Ames  and  Pathod,  ge- 
nerals of  division,  five  brigadiers,  5,000  men,  and  12  pieces 
•f  cannon,  with  the  convoy,  were  taken. 
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Marmont  and  Mortier's  rear  guards  drew  off  in  the  imi>- 
of  Sezanne,  and  every  disposition  was  made  to  harass  and 
surround  them. 

In  the  advance  Generals  Von  York  and  Kleist  were  seri- 
ously engaged  on  the  26th9  and  nothing  but  continued  forced 
inarches  saved  the  French  army  from  being  annihilated.  The 
grand  allied  army  proceeded  to  advance  in  three  columns  with 
the  most  astonishing  rapidity.    The  passage  of  the  Marne  at 
Meaux  was  effected  with  little  resistance,  every  opposition 
being  surmounted  in  the  most  gallant  and  instantaneous 
"manner.    On  the  30th  of  March,  the  allies  appeared  in  front 
of  the  heights  of  Fontenoy,  Romanville,  and  Belleville ;  de- 
fended by  the  French  army,  under  Joseph  Bonaparte,  aided 
by  Marshals  Mortier  and  Marmont.    Their  left  was  on  Mont- 
roartre,  with  redoubts  on  the  centre,  and  on  the  whole  line 
an  J  Immense  anillery  of  above  150  pieces.    These  heights  are 
very  commanding,  the  jground  being  covered  with  villages 
and  country  seats,  and  the  whole  had  been  fortified  with  the 
utmost  skill  and  labour.    Marshal  Blucher  was  directed  to 
attack  Montmatre,  while  the  grand  army  attacked  the  heights 
on  the  right  of  their  position.    Prince  Eugene  of  Wurtem- 
berg*s  division,  supported  by  the  reserves  of  grenadiers,  car-* 
ried  the  heights  of  Romanville,  after  enduring  a  very  galling 
$re  of  artillery.    In  the  mean  time  the  Prince  Royal  of  Wir* 
temberg  supported  the  attack  more  to  the  left.     Marshal 
Blucher  experienced  the  most  determined  resistance;  but  as 
the  heights  of  Romanville  exposed  the  right  of  the  French 
line,  the  contest  ended  in  their  complete  discomfiture  on  all 
sides.    The  heights  that  commanded  Paris  and  69  pieces  of 
cannon,  were  already  taken,  when  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  to 
demand  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  with' an  ofier  to  give  up  all 
the  ground  without  the  barrier  of  Paris,  until  further  arrange* 
ments  would  be  made.     The  King  of  Pk'ussia  an^  Prince 
Schwartzenberg  wishing  to  save  the  city  from  being  saekei 
and  destroyed,  acceded  to  the  proposition. 
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At  ?  o'cloQk«  on  March  3  Ist,  the  capitnlatioa  of  Paris  was 
s}gDe4f  allowioig  five  hours  for  the  troops  of  the  lines  to  eva- 
cuate  the  city.     The  cavalry  of  his  imperial  highness  the 
<^lthd  Archduke  Cocstamine,  and  the  guards  of  all  the  differ- 
eAt  allied  forces,  were  foriined  in  columns,  early  in  the  morn- 
Jog,  QP9  the  rood  from  Bond!  to  Paris.    The  Emperor  of  Rus- 
:W»  with  fdl  his  stalT,  his  generals,  and  their  suits  present, 
ipropeeded  to  Patin,  where  the  King  of  Prussia  joined  him 
with  a  similar  xrortfge ;  these  sovereigos,  surrounded  by  all 
the  princes  of  the  army,  together  with  tlie  prince  field-mar- 
ahaly  and  the  Austrian  etat-major,  passed  through  the  Faus- 
ho^arg  St.  Martin,  and  entered  the  barrier  of  Paris  about  11 
o*ctock,  the  Cossacks  of  the  guards  forming  the  advance  of 
the  march.    Already  was  the  crowd  so  enormoos,  as  well  as 
the  acclamations  so  great,  that  it  was  difficult  to  move  for- 
ward, but  before  the  monarchs  reached  the  Porte  de  St.  Mar- 
tin,- to  turn  on  the  Boulevards,  there  was  a  moral  impossi- 
biljty  of  proceeding;  all  Paris  seemed  to  be  assembled  and 
concentrated,  in  one  spot— oqe  animus  or  spring  evidently 
directed  all  their  movements,  they  thronged  in  such  naasses 
round  the  emperor  and  king,  that  with  all  their  condescend- 
ing and  gracious  familiarity,  extending  their  hands ,on  all  sides» 
it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  satisfy  the  populace.    They  were 
positively  eaten  up  amidst  the  cries  of '  Vive  TEmpereur  Alex- 
andre,' *  Vive  le  Roi  de  Prusse'— ^  Vive  nos  Itberateurs;'  nor 
did  the  air  alone  resound  with  these  pealsy  for  with  louder 
ilccIamatioDS,  if  possible,  they  were  mingled  with  those  of 
*  Vive  le  roi,* — ^  Vive  Louis  XVHI.' — *  Vive  les  Bourbons,' 
*-*  A  has  le  tyran.'    The  white  cockade  appeared  very  gene- 
rally; many  of  the  national  guards  wore  them.    The  clamor- 
ous applause  of  the  multitude  was  seconded  by  a  similar  de* 
naonstration  from  all  the  booses  along  the  line  to  the  Camps 
£li«^s^andhandkerchiefsy  as  well  as  the  fair  hands  that  waved 
them,  seemed  in  -cootitfued  requisitk>n.    In  short,  to  have 
an  adequate  idea  of  such  a  manifestation  of  electric  feeling  as 
Paris  displayed,,  it  must  have  been  witAessed.    The  sovereigns 
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halted  io  the  Ckamjps  Elis^es,  where  tbe  troops  4efiled  before 
ifaem  in  the  most  adnirable  order,,  and  the  head-quarters  were 
eitaUitbed  at  Pltfis. 


CHAP.  LI. 

DEPOSITION     OF    BONAPART£    BY   THB  SENATE — ^RESTORA- 
TION    OF     THB     BOURBONS — CONDUCT     OF     BONAPARTE 
.  UNDER     HIS     DEGRADATION — BANISHED   TO  ELBA — RE- 
FLECTIONS. 

1  HE  Emperor  Alexander,  immediately  on  entering  Paris, 
issaed  a  deehratiooy  stating  the  determination  of  the  allies 
not  to  treat  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte;  after  which  the  mem-' 
bers  of  the  senate  met,  and,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Tal- 
Idyrand,  Prince  of  3eneFemo,  e«tablbhed  a  provbional  go- 
Ttmment.  On  Saturday,  April  2d,  the  sitting  was  resumed, 
wlience  a  decree  was  passed,  stating  that  *  the  Empeior  Na- 
]K>leoD  and  his  family  have  forfeited  all  right  to  the  throne, 
and  consequently  absolved  the  French  people  and  the  army 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance.' 

During  the  same  evenii^,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  at  an 
audience  given  by  the  senate,  thus  expressed  himself: — ^  A 
man  who  called  himself  my  ally,'  said  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der, ^  entered  my  states  as  an  unjust  aggressor ;  it  is  against 
bim  that  I  have  made  war,  not  against  France.  I  am  the 
friend  of  the  French  people;  what  you  have  just  done  redou- 
bles this  sentiment;  it  is  just,  it  is  wise,  to  give  to  France 
strong  and  liberal  institution^  which  may  be  comfortable  to 
the  present  state  of  knowledge;  my  allies  and  myself  come 
only  to  protect  tbe  liberty  of  your  decisions.'  The  emperor 
stopped  a  moment;  then  bis  majesty  continued  with  the  most 
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affecting  emotion,  *  As  a  proof  of  the  durable  alliance  which 
I  mean  to  contract  with  your  nation,  I  restore  to  it  all  the 
French  prisoners  who  are  in  Russia:  (near  200,000  men)  the 
provisional  government  had  already  asked  this  of  me:  I  grant 
it  to  the  senate  in  consequence  of  the  resolutions  which  it  has 
taken  to-day/  The  senate  withdrew,  penetrated  with  seg- 
ments of  gratitude  and  of  the  highest  admiration. 

Previous  to  the  deposition  of  Bonaparte^  he  sent  Caulin- 
court  to  Paris,  offering  to  accede  to  the  terms  the  allies  had 
offered  at  Chatilion ;  but  was  answered,  that  the  time  for 
treating  with  Bonaparte,  as  Sovereign  of  France,  was  past. 
On  the  8d  Marmont  acceded  to  the  wish  of  the  senate,  only 
stipulating  that  Bonaparte's  life  should  be  spared.  So  late 
as  the  4th  Bonaparte  had  the  folly  to  send  Ney  and  Macdo- 
nald  with  an  ofter  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son.  This  of- 
fer was  also  rejected,  and  Bonaparte  after  a  violent  straggle, 
signed  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  the  following  form  of  abdi- 
cation, ifi  which  his  habitual  hypocricy  is  clearly  exhibited: 
'>The  allied  powers  having  proclaimed  that  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon was  the  ooly^  obstacle  to  the  re-establishment  of  the 
peace  of  Europe;  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  faithful  to  his  oath, 
declares,  tlmt  he  renounces  for  himself  and  his  heirs  the 
thrones  of  France  and  Italy,  and  that  there  is  no  personal  sa- 
crifice, even  that  of  life,  which  be  is  not  ready  to  make  to 
the  interest  of  France.' 

In  the  mean  time  Monsieur  entered  Paris  in  great  pomp, 
and  was  invested  with  the  regency,  until  the  arrival  of  Louis 
XVIII. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  return  to  Bonaparte,  and  to  review 
bis  conduct  during  these  great  events.  When  he  had  ascer- 
tained the  march  of  the  allies,  he  followed  their  route  by 
Troyes  with  great  rapidity.  On  the  28th  at  night,  he  came 
incog,  and  travelled  po^t  to  the  very  gates  of  Paris,  where  he 
had  a  secret  interview  with  a  general  from  the  city,  and  en- 
deavoured to  concert  means  for  forming  an  army,  out  of  the 
wrecks  of  the  different  corps.     He  then  returned  to  his  army, 
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which  had  reached  Fontainbleau,  where  after  the  capture  of 
Paris,  he  was  joined  by  Marmont  and  Mortier,  when  his  army 
might  amount  to  about  40^000  men.  The  allies  did  not  press 
upon  him  here,  as  there  existed  a  strong  hope  of  efiecting 
their  purpose  by  negociation  alone. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  in  the  morning,  Bonaparte  reviewed 
the  troops,  which  he  seemed  to  consider  as  his  own;  the 
marshals  and  generals,  who  had  learned  from  the  papers  the 
resolutions  of  the  senate  and  the  provisional  government,  con- 
versed on  the  subject  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by. Napoleon; 
but  he  appeared  to  pay  no  attention  to  what  they  siaid,  and 
the  review  passed  quietly.  When  it  was  over.  Marshal  Ney^ 
as  had  been  settled,  entered  the  palace  with  him,  and  followed 
him  into  his  cf^binet,  where  he  asked  him  if  he  was  informed 
of  the  great  revolution  that  had  taken  place  at  Paris.  He ' 
replied,  with  all  the  composure  he  could  assume,  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  it,  though  he  was  doubtless, well  informed 
of  the  whole.  The  naarshal  then  gave  him  the  Paris  p.apers, 
which  he  seemed  to  read  with  attention;  but  he  was  only 
seeking  to  gain  time  to  form  an  answer.  Meantime  came 
Marshal  Lefebre,  who,  addressing  his  late  emperor  in  a  feel* 
ing  tone^  said,  *  You  are  undone;  you  would  not  listen lo  the 
counsels  of  any  of  your  servants ;  and  now  the  senate  has  de- 
clared that  you  have  forfeited  the  throne/  These  words  made 
such  an  impression  on  him,  who  was  used  to  consider  him- 
self above  all  laws,  that  he  immediately  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears,  and,  after  some,  minutes  reflection,  wrote  an  act  of 
abdication  in  favour  of  his  son. 

On  the  5tb,  about  1 1  o'clock,  several  generals  sent  to  the 
Duke  of  Bassano,  who  was  mostly  alone  with  the  emperor,  to 
dissuade  him  from  appearing  on  the  parade ;  but  lie  would 
not  refrain  from  it.  About  half-past  1 1  he  formed  a  plan, 
which  he  made  the  Duke  of  Bassano  write  and  sign  with  him, 
to  repair,  with  20,000  men  that  he  had  stiH  with  him,  to. 
Italy,  and  join  the  Prince  Eugene  Napoleon.  He  repeated 
several  times,  *  If  I  cboese  to  go  there,  I  am  certain  that  all 
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Italy  will  declare  for  me/  On  the  pamde  \fa  looked  boeriUjr 
pale  and  tboagbtftil;  and  hb  oonvnleive  motbiia  shcwod 
bis  internal  struggles ;  he  did  not  stop  abote  eight  or  ten 
minutes.  When  he  got  into  the  palace,  be  sent  for  the  Duke 
of  Reggio,  and  asked  him  if  the  troops  voold  follow  him? — 
'  No,  Sir,*  answered  the  Duke,  *  you  have  abdicated.'  '  Yes, 
but  upon  certain  conditions.'  *  The  ^Idiefs,'  resumed  the 
duke,  *  don't  comprehend  the  diiFerence:  they  think  you  have 
no  more  any  right  to  commlind  them.'  <  Well  then,'. said 
Napoleon,  ^  this  is  no  more  to  be  thought  of;  lama  wait  for 
the  acounts  from  Paris.'  The  marshals  returned  in  the  nigiit 
between  twelve  and  one.  Marshal  Ney  entered  first,  <  Wdl, 
have  you  succeeded  ?'  exclaimed  the  emperor.  '  Revolutions 
do  not  turd  back  ;  this  has  begun  its  course ;  it  was  too  late. 
To-morrow  the  senate  will  recognize  the  Bourbons.'  ^  Where 
shaU  I  be  able  to  live  with  my  femily  ?'  ^  Where  your  ma- 
jesty shall  pleaise,  and  for  example,  in  the  Isle  of  Elba,  with 
a  revenue  of  six  millions'  (24,000/.  sterling).  '  Six  roilKons! 
that  is  a  great  deal  for  a  soldier,  as  I  am.  I  see  very  well  I 
must  submit.  Salute  all  my  companions  in  arms.' 
'  Throughout  the  whole  of  these  circumstances  which  pre- 
ceded Bonaparte's  abdication,  there  does  not  appear  a  stogie 
.  /circumstance  to  give  him  credit  for  fortitude,  or  characterize 
•/  him  as  a  hero.  His  fall  was  distinguished  by  pusillanimity 
and  hypocrisy;  and  what  he  has  done  through  fear,  he  wished 
to  have  it  thought  proceeded  from  a  love  of  the  French  nation! 
Had  he  accepted  the  liberal  terms  proposed  to  him  by  the  al- 
lies at  the  congress  held  at  Chatillon,  he  would  have  saved 
a{)  immense  effusion  of  human  blood,  and  the  lives  of  many 
heroes;  he  would  now  have  reigned  the  sovereign  of  the  fair- 
*  est  portion  of  Europe,  instead  of  being  a  degraded  outcast, 
and  execrated l)y  the  world.  The  dazzling  lustre  of  this  man's 
character  as  a  general,  for  a  series  of  years,  is  now  divmnied 
by- his  mean  and  paltry  conduct  in  the  hour  of  trial  and  of 
danger.  His  character  presents  a  strange  mixture;  of  which 
perfidy,  obstinacy,  cruelty,  arrogance,  aa>bition>  and  pmii- 
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hmmatf,  wee  ihe  ka&ig  features.  Had  his  fmd  poaacned 
ks  boasted  Bomao  virtoe,  be  vpnM  not  bave  sunriwed  tbe 
.  idisgiiace  by  wiiieh  be  has  been  onerwfaelnied :  nor  becoBia 
y  tbe  pauper  of  those  whom,  in  bis  days  of  prosperkj,  be 
treated  with  ibe  siest  andacioes  aonogsDee  and  unwairantabk 
iosiik. 

We  are  bewiidered  in  tbe  conteiDphtion  ef  sodi  cbangcau 
They  seem  rather  tbe  illusions  of  magic  deceptioD,  than  facts 
substantially  realized.  That  Bonapatte,  tbe  Easperoc  of  the 
Ffeneh— 4he  Pkotector  of  that  vast  fitbric  tiie  Confederation 
(rf  the  Hhin»-*tbe  MediaHor  of  Switzerfaoid-^be  King  of  dw 
finest  portbn  of  Italy — tbe  Creator  of  Nine  Kingdom^  each 
adcQowledged  by  tbe  general  consent  of  Eaiope-*-«  Captaki 
(till  lately)  of  andbputed  pre*eniiiiencc-^wbo  spread  tbe  de- 
vastation of  bis  viciories  to  a  greater  extent  over  Europe  than 
any  pveeeding  conqueror  bad  ever  done  :^->tbat  this  aian^ 
whom  not  a  month  ago  Fnmoe  would  acknowledge  as  her 
Chief,  and  whose  government  Europe  would  have  recognized 
as  legitimate,  should  sink  at  once^  with  no  ^  gradation  of  de- 
cay,' into  absolute  insignificance  and  obscurity, — yet  secure 
in  his  parson,  and  unmolested  in  Ins  retreat, — ^is  an  event  that 
we  believe  to  be  unparalleled  in  tbe  annals  of  the  human 
oreation. 

The  British  were  much  and  unfortunately  engaged  during 
the  termination  of  this  grand  and  terrible  drama.  General 
Sir  Thomas  Graham  foiled  in  an  attempt  to  storo^Bergen^op- 
Zoom,  and  his  troops  which  displayed  unusual  gallantry  suf* 
fered  severely.  Sir  John  Hope,  who  besieged  the  fortress  of 
Bayonne,  seized  tlie  earliest  opportunity  to  inform  the  French 
commander  of  tbe'revolution  at  Paris,  who  it  appears  disbe- 
lieved it,  and  during  tbe  night  of  April  15th,  made  a  most 
furious  sally.  Whatever  his  intentions  were,  he  failed,  being 
driven  back  with  great  gallantry ;  but  Sir  John  Hope  in  the 
^rk,  fell  among  a  party  of  the  assailants,  by  whom  he  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  It  is  also  to  be  lamented  that 
the  intelligence  at  Paris  was  retarded  in  its  progress  to  the 
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sooth,  ia  consequence  of  which  Lord  Wellington  attacked 
Souh  and  Suchet  in  a  most  formidable  position,  which  they 
occupied  in  .front  of  Toulouse,  and  after  a  sanguinary  actioa 
defeated  the  French,  who  were  compelled  to  evacuate  Tou* 
louse.  But  on  the  evening  of  the  day  that  Lord  Wellingtoo 
entered  the  city,  he  received  intelh'gence  from  the  French 
government,  when  a  suspension  of  hostilities  took  placcr— 
About  the  same  time  intelligence  arrived  of  the  capture  of 
Genoa,  by  the  English,  under  Lord  William  B'entinck. 

When  the  approach  of  the  grand  allied  army  to  Paris  was 
ascertained,  the  empress,  and  her  son  were  sent  to  a  place  of 
safety;  and  after  the  deposition  of  Bonaparte,  the  Duchies 
of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla,  were  settled  upon  her 
and  her  infant  son,  and  this  unfortunate  princess  was  again, 
called  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa.  An  estate,  in  Nor- 
mandy was. also  assigned  for  the  support  of  the  ex-empress 
Josephine,  who  shortly  after  died  universally  and  deeply  la* 
inented  for  her  many  amiable  qualities. 

Joseph  and  Jerome  Bonaparte  retired  to  Switzerland,  and 
Louis  for  Gratz,  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  The  latter  also 
renounced,  for  himself  and  family,  all  right  to  the  pensions 
and  estates  alloted  to  him  by  the  allies;  Lucien,  who  had 
for  some  time  resided  in  England,  chose  Italy  for  his  retreat, 
where  he  might  prosecute  his  favourite  studies  in  the  fine 
arts. 

Napoleoi^had  seized  the' crown,  jewels,  and  regalia,  and 
also  the  national  treasury  before  the  allies  had  entered  Paris, 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  was  recovered.  He  was,  how-, 
ever,  permitted  to  retain  a  great  quantity  of  valuables,  which 
were  to  be  conveyed  safely  to  his  retreat.  At  last  he  prepared 
to  depart  from  Fontaiobleau,  previous  to  which  he  addressed 
the  guards  in  an  affecting  style,  kissed  an  eagle,  and,  turn- 
ing from  his  companions  in  arms,  proceeded  on  his  journey, 
under  a  military  escort,  and  accompanied  by  an  officer  from 
each  of  the  great  allied  powers.  After  several  adventures  he 
arrived  at  Frejus,  on  the  27th  of  April,  where  he  bad  Iu» 
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choice  of  embarking  In  the  Undaunted,  English  frigate,  or  a 
French  corvette.  He  chose  the  former,  and  reached  the 
Island  of  Elba  on  the  3d  of  May,  1814. 

Napoleon  a  Sects  the  utmost  indifference  and  composure  ia 
his  banishment.  He  has  promised  to  write  his  own  life,  and 
only  regrets  the  absence  of  his  wife  and  son,  between  whom 
a  mutual  attachment  seems  to  exist.  |lis  surprising  activity 
continues  undiminished,  and  every  day  he  is  industriously 
employed  in  forming  roads,  erecting  fortifications,  and  in- 
specting his  small  band  of  troops.  He  still  holds  Ats  cawrt^ 
and  has  put  money  in  circulation,  bearing  on  one  side  bit 
head,  and  on  the  other  the  following  inscription : — Napolam 
I.  Lnperator  atque  Rex  tmibicumque  felix.  Isola  fPElba 
1814.  He  treats  the  English  with  peculiar  favour  and  at« 
tention,  viewing  them,  no.  doubt,  as  the  only  great  people 
that  had  the  courage  and*  the*  wisdom  to  persevere  in  resisting 
his  plans  of  aggrandisement  and  subjection,  an  acquiescence 
in  which  had  Successively  Tendered  every  continemal  natioa 
contemptible,  even  in  the  eyes  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 


%*  The  Editor  begs  leave  to  acknowledge  the  assistance 
he  has  received  from  William  Burdon,  Esq.  of  Hartford, 
near  Morpeth;  a  writer  well  known  in  the  literary  world, 
and  who  also  a  few  years  ago,  published  an  accurate  delinea* 
ti^  of  the  character  of  the  modern  Scourge  oj  Europe. 
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in  brilliancy,  rapiditjy;,  ^n^^importance,  edipseall 
that  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  man.  The  k- 
fiumption  oi  me'Wp6naI  (iignlty,^y  Bonaparte, 
resembled  more  a  scjsne  in  Eastern  romance,  thpn 
a  real  occiiijpKf^^j  ^¥^^  ¥V^  sf()(M)l^^¥)nfal  of  this 
wopderful  man  was  equally  sudden,  astonishmg, 
and  complete.  Tlie  events  ^tliat  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed th^^^l6d^r^iiM^^IS«iK^^ 
LOO,  will  be  view«ddiritii  intenst  by  future  ages ; 

and  ^r^^en^l^^iptjahi^ 

the  fate  of  all  sublunary  things,  the  courage  and 
gallantry  of  her  sons,  in  iMt  memorable  conflict, 
winbequdtfeHiirabiadUciixBtiin^    :i 

\  'ffm^  hi^cndc9l  ^k^tch^  ^^¥>?f^  he^pr^per  to  ^ 
serve,  is  compiled  from  the  best  and  most  au- 
thentic  documents ;  and  where  any  dbrcumstanee 
is  doubtful  6t  6bscur)?,  iSie  suAMiatits  of  both  parties 
are impajQlJlilJf jghfn..  ,  .        >   va..ai 


r-j  \         ■/  :•.  Y/  c 


l^  THj?:  I.IFE  OF 


^KH^Nr  I^hpol^cm,  Bpi^Qf^orte  was  hurled-  from  th^  moat 
qjlepiHd  >  dpratJofi  flrer  ocqupied  by  a  prince  and  a  oonquerc^r^ 
mA  haxiished  tq.tb^  i^l^  o€£lt)a)^  he  s^med. under  reverses 
ij(jil$Jt,  yfo^)^  have  d^riuqg^.aQ.oiidiniiry  miDd,  ta  exhibit  the 
si|iii^r€qpipQfifui{ie^  as-  if  he  h^d  occupied  his  usual  situation. 
^]s.da;^^  were  a{q)arently  pussed  in  the  most  pleasaiit  oqqu- 
padons.  ^  Often  he  rose/ wnteso^e  of  l^suit^*  ^beforeday, 
en^l^ljfed  bimaelf  fpr  three  hotus,  till  seven  or  eight  oVlock^ 
t)ieu.tfi$^l(.  some.iiepose ;  then  he  went  out  2ind.vi^ted  iJJ  the 
worl^ ;.  ^hOQst  always  he  was  in  the  middle  of  his  workmen, 
wiio.rfickpned  ampiig  tbem  mapy  soldiers  of  the  guard. 

/^  Od^  ^t^  t^reakfy^t  he  review^  his  little  aruiy.  He 
required  the  greatest  regularity  in  their  exercises  and  ma-. 
BCBttvi^^  ta)A  Closed,  the  strictest  discipline  to  be  observed. 
Aftjea^  the  reyiew>.  hp  mounted  his  horse  fin*  his  morning 
rides.  Among  his  principal  officers  w^re  distinguished 
"M/ifyhftl  Beil^Wld  &n4  General  Drouet,  who  sqar^ly  ever 
gritted  him.  On  his  wa^  he  gav^  audience  to  all  those 
wl^om,  W  meV  AH  tl^ose  who,  were  admitted  to  his  table 
were  received  by  him  with  frankness,  cordiality,  and  perfect 
ease.  The  emperor  appeared  to  ha^re  foimd  the  secret, 
withput  losing  'spy  of  lt\i8  dignity,  of  becon^ng  a  simple 
Ix^yidu^l  among  individual^ ;  and  a^upd  hun  the  converi 
BgXta^^ltau^  all  tl|e  liberty  and  all  the  careless  fireedont  whrcl^ 
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can  be  eiij<iyed  at  the  table  dliote.  The  evcoiiigft  were  dedi. 
cated  to  fiimily  parties.  Among  the  penons  of  the  city  lAe 
were  moat  usually  teoAred^  were  found  the  mayor  cf  Porto 
Ferrajoy  the  governor  of  the  island^  the  chamberiain  Vantiin. 

*  When  die  emperor  reoeiTed  (he  Tint  of  any  stranger, 
whidi  fifequently  happened,  he  entertained  him  with  graos 
andfimuliarity.  He  oonvers^  with  philosopher  and  aconoii^ 
of  the  Institute  of  the  Bc^al  Academy  of  London,  andalm 
of  the  discoveries  made  in  our  times  in  the  profound  sdoaoes, 
in  chenustry,  galvanism,  electricity.  He  congratukted  the 
rich  English  landholders  on  the  progress  of  thdragricultun 
and  the  liberality  of  their  country^s  laws;  in  fine,  he  talked 
with  the  military  of  the  historical  memcnrs  whidi  he  was 
writing  of  lus  campaigns. '  Some  merchants  of  diflerent 
countries  disembarked  one  day  while  the  emperor  was  at  the 
port :  he  asked  them  ivhat  they  came  to  see.  **  To  see  the 
a>untry,  to  see  the  mmes.^  '^Why,'^  said  he  to  them, 
smiling,  '^  why  not  at  once  avow  that  it  is  myself  whom  you 
come  to  see  ?  Well,  here  I  am.*^ 

<  Amongst  the  strangers  who  frequented  the  island  c^Elba, 
the  English,  in  particular,  appeared  to  attach  the  greatest 
value  to  seeing  and  hearing  him.  Often  were  they  seen  on 
the  road  from  Pprto  Ferrajo  to  St.  Mattin^  waiting  for  his 
majes^  for  five  or  six  hours,  and  after  sedng  him  they  em- 
barked immediately. 

'  Others  slbapped^  in  the  first  instance,  at  Ajacdo,  visited 
the  house  where  his  majesty  was  bcnm,  uncovered  themselves 
with  a  feeling  of  respect  before  the  portrait  of  him  whom 
they  looked  ufoa  as  a  great  man,  and  carried  away  on  thcsr 
departure  a  fhigment  (^  stone  or  brick  taken  from  the  house^ 
which  recalled  all  that  the  history  of  the  age  wiU  pfFer  most 
remarkable  to  posterity. 

*  Lord  Bentinck,  Lcnrd  Dbugks,  and  a  great  number  of 
other  English  lords,  were  admitted,  courted,  and,  as  it  were, 
Ireat^  with  fetes  hy  his  majesty :  all  carried  back  with  them 
the  most  interesdng  recollections  of  the  reeeption  they  had 


met  ivith.  Oneof  tliem,  cmeereniiig,  aoocmqiaiii^ 
je^,  -who  after  dinner  was  visiting  on  foot  the  works  of 
Perto  Ferrajo.  The  emperor  met  the  grand  marshal,  who* 
was  'ooming  from  the  port,  and  gcnng  towards  the  palace,- 
with  papers  wider  Ins  arm.  ^*  Are  they  the  Fraich  journals?^ 
"Yes,  mreT*  *«Am  I  well  cut  np P"^  "No,  8ire,'thete'isno 
menticm  of  your  majesty  to-day.^  "  Come,  we  shall  have  it 
tcKmorrow ;  it  is  an  intermitting  fever,  but  the  fits  will  pass 
away  .'^  The  emperor  amused  himself  with  discoursing  with 
has  grenadiers.  like  all  old  soldiers,  they  appeared  never  to 
he  perfectly  contented;  and  bygone  of  tfipse  expressions, 
whidb  shew  to  the  soldier  the  affectiim  which  is  borne  to  him 
better  than  the  finest  phrases,  he  called  them  As#^n«9ii&2^A. 

^^One  day,  towards  the  latter  times,  "  Well,  grumbler,^ 
sttid  ^  to  one  of  them,  "  you  are  moped.^  '^No,  sire,  but 
I  am  not  amused  too  much  always.^  "You  are  wrong; 
you  must  take  time  as  it  comes,  and  get  rid  of  it  by  jingling 
your  money  in  your  pocket,  and  humnung  a  tune;  this 
trill  not  last  for  ever."   , 

*  The  number  of  works  begun  and  finished  in  the  space  of 
ten  months,  is  inconceivable.  Not  far  from  the  castle  a 
long-neglected  barrack  became,  when  embelli^ed  by  him, 
by  turns,  a  hall  for  receiving  company,  a  ball^rogm,  or  a 
tiieatre;  and  the  officers  of  the  guard,  and  the  ladies  of 
lionour  of  the  princesses,  there  oujoe  perfcsmed  les  Fausses 
ff^ldeliie$j  and  les  FoOes  Amounreuses,  His  majesty  caused 
several  roads  to  be  made  fit  for  carriages.  All  those  roads 
were  planted  with  trees;  as  they  are  extremely  rare  in  th^ 
island,  the  emperor  procured  a  great  number  from  Italy,, 
-especially  mulberries.  The  town  of  Porto  Ferrajo  being  in 
want  of  water,  the  emperor  himself  discovered  a  spring  in 
its  vicinity,  and  caused  the  water  to  be  conveyed  into  the 
town.  These  works  were  far  advanced  when  he  quitted  the 
island."* 

While  Bonajiarte  was  thus  apparently  amusing  himself, 
he'  wan  not  ah  inattentive  observer  of  European   politics 


2«git8teab  ^kRr  tfae^  deepest/  didgoB^t)  andith^ariigi  feeling, 

MtliicbwafiCQiksidmably  ii^         by^abeiif  ^fMiOOOhgn^si^ 
of  man,  ihfi^  nfyai6mA^h&K^''i^ 

in>  fact,  iVanee  rdstmbled^  a  lavge  baira^of  diaeODte^tjecb 
soldkary .     Nor  did. thd  oonduist  of  Loi^» ^.Vmi .T^hadr 
dBoendiad  the  tfaionc^.  undsr  the*  aMflfiioNt  o£  tbje<o9qiWGff$irf 
f^rattce^  tend;  to  ecMoiUato  th^  pubbo  inbd)    Bjr'gretai^ingi 
to  have  reigned,  nineteea  yefurs^  and  n^j^ting'  tite  ebartai! 
pcQsented*  fay  thefSettate^  he  msij2M;^JM^aVt9n4^  and 
exobel  the  jeakmay  and*  £bflx&  of  a?  iHimeKaia  pwrt^  idKv 
tired  cA  the  milit8ty<'  dtopolbm  a£  Bfanifffilley.  exjpo^ledtM 
cstabfishtneali  of  a  Uberal  goventnettt  undirtlva^SpuirbQns; 
all  it  was  hoped,  they  hadfram  iHigfbitus«le40Si$4^ciipliAie^ 
aDid  modrmtiom    But  it  was:pnncijpaQy'tbe>]njudi<90«S/aci^ 
whii::fa  t^ieBiiarbMis'  evihoed  in  fiu^our  o£  Uie  CfeigQrs  tlnii^ 
qur^od  am*  alonn  amount  tiie  propnetorft  of  Qi$tioQ^iepmfl9$ 
who  form  four-fifths  of  the  French  landbold^fB  ;>  i$id>th^ 
were  not  inacdve  in  exciting  the  a^^pvehenmi*?  of  tbe^pear 
annlvy,  respecting  the  leviVal  of' feudal  dotmtuiiijcm*     Itfn^ 
akb  exhibited  the  utmost  agitalioR  at  the  OQiM0OiME^Q&  ^ 
ecfngress  of  Viewia,  while  Miffat,  king  of  Napl^  o^t,  th( 
head  of  a  well  appointed  anily,  formed  a  eallyiipg  po^it  f«hr 
those  that  wished  \q  oontend  for  Itaiian  iikLq)eiideopei 
t    In  this  alarming  state  of  affairB,  the  treatment  whidi  Boimv 
fAtfte  experienced,  was  eminently  calculated  to  excite  tM 
sympathy  of  his  enemies,  and  the  indignatioa  oS  \m  fri^id^ 
After  being  torn  from  family  and  domtestic  afieedons,  ,Maifu| 
I^ouisa  and  her  son  were  deprived  bf  the  Duchies  of  Parma 
and  Phtceutia,  guaranteed  to  them  fay  .the  treaty  of  Foo^ 
tainbleau,  and  an  exchange  offered  without  her  appfoliati^xt 
'^rhc  pcnsi<in  promised  Bonaparte,  was  withheld  by   the 
French  government ;  and  his  life  was  attempted  by  asi^assiiis; 
^X  was  even   proposed  at  the  congress  of  Vienna^  tp  re- 
move him  cither  to  St.  Lucia  or  St.  Helena,  though  tb^ 


kfaoifl  .(ff  dOba^fabd  )bBai  >aaaigfied  Ito  faiiii  in  ptfirit^tMitg^. 
Tbtebjmpnjdtokiasmmarea  affurded  vBofi^pgjifleia  slrol^ppice 

kin  Jik}ikaakeiBf^deisf^trit^felRe^  ^gfiitf.iKip^.  b^ 

^loi;y.      OThb  IxMfiiiHl'.defjMiMile  resotaltm  he  <e}$f!euit^ 
ivitfa/a  flBoecy  and'flddrem^  '4iMfc>  asldiiished^U  rfittrqpf .  ^ 
'  'K^  fA0  ji6tii  icf/Fdirmury,  i«i>fiiieiQTater]eY&iWg>.  S«fii^ 
parte  etafanALtiditolbfiiDd^^  i}i^b40P 

fam  ofthisJigUabd.  :rntree:Oth«r/miek'^Mob(ha|qp^lie^ 
4ris>]ii>the[ftart,  )aiid^ihidbi(we>e  stifled,  tifepeivi^fSOOiiifiiAtilf^ 
too  'l^oUai  li|jb-faD»s^  fahdnthenbalt&oii^of  ftiitibm  hrf79<X) 
IttdBu    'The  wiadivw  aoiith,  imdspipeaHsdSfaiit^^Wtable ;  ^a^ 
«tib'€haulk]tL  taw  Mi:liDvpte^tlud:ibe&re  iHWfJLofday^ 
Idtt/bf C^iiBiB^ wtefldife^doublBd^  aiidlhathertioaKI^^ 

«dp:liiect>aflt:  fT&is]ibpe<nsdiifei[^pobted.  Bb^M^ob^s^ 
idet^ibd  rOApeSt.  tAjMlr»,fb'(di'e  bieof  rE^  'ivfaeit  ^ 
eiADB«£dly  fmad  tte  «fa>booatee  «d4^ ;  ?iit|l»e$k  iif  d9y'h€r4»«pl 
nblyriiadedxrjljBj^^,  -and  \t«s  Atifl  lietfvireai  '}}»e  rj^^.^f 
«ffiriniaid3lhe.  Idk  of'£lbf^7^  ligbl^^of  tlm^rui^eis^'l^ 
qpMl /Appeased 'kiiumt;  49V€M  'of  tthenngaiiveFS-iWw^  fi^r 
ire6i]idi^)tO)]H)rk>'f  «rvaga    JBoocipaKt^  o;^#d  d?p  ^y^'^ge 

to  sefae'.tke  Breidi'bomsers.    'Teimnte^ooii^^^ii^dfi^* 

ened  a  little.      At  four  in  the  afternoon  he  was  off  the 

he^ts-tf  hof^ipm  ^  'A  filigate  appeared  five  leagues  to  ^vind- 

.wiqdyvaiibUiaF  'wifs  ten  Ibe  ^^oastxif  Coraoa^aad  Aurtber  eflP 

a  vessel  of  i¥ar  weia'cowmg  tight  before  the  wind,  in  tlie 

4f^  af  the  brig.    Jit  six  o^clockln  the  exeni^ig,  .the.  brig, 

tMUkb -Jifld  on  board.  Bimafar^,  met  with  ^  br^  whieb  was 

nxxigmzed  to  be  Le  Zephir,  commanded  by  Captain  Aji- 

riSo^UX,  "Bonaparte  gave  orders  to  the  solders  of  the  ^ord 

ta^Ukci  irff  thfir  caps,  and  conceal  themselves  on  the  decj^, 

^fWefeMttg^to ({^abs  tiie- brig*  liithout  .being- recognized,  and 

/fcisei'Virig  to  Ijim^rff  the  measure  of  clausing  the  Qetg  to  be 

t^iww^  K:-<J>W^  recourse  to  it  ..  Tlie  two  brigs 
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pdssed  side  by  ride.  The  Iieatenait*de  Vaiasedu  ^fmSaie^ 
an  officer  of  the  Frendi  marine,  waa  weU  acquainted  with 
Captiun  Andrieux,  and  from  this  oicumstaiicewaa  disposed 
16  speak  him.  He  asked  CAptain  Andrieux  if  faehad  anj 
commissions  for  G^noa;  some  pleasantries  wece  ekehanged, 
and  the  two  brigs  gcitig  contrary  wi^fs^  were  soon  out  of 
sight  of  eaish  other,  without  Captain  Amlraeux  haviag^the 
least  knowledge  of  who  was  on  board  this  inai  vassd^ 

*  During  the  n^ht  between  the  9FHh  and  5i8th,  the  wind 
-continued  fresh.  At  break  of  day,  a  74-gun  ship  waa  ob- 
servisd,  which  seemed  to  be  making  fiir  Sainflt  Fiorent  or 

-Sardinia.  The  S8th,  at  seven  in  the  mornings  the  coast  of 
NoU  was  discovered,  at  noon  Andbes,  and  at  three  on  the 
lst<if  March  this  small  squadron  entered  the  Gidph  of  Juan. 
Bonaparte  ordered  that  a  captain  of  the  guatd^  wlthSSm^ 
should  disembark  before  the  troops  in  th^  br^,  to  secure 

'  the  batteij  on  die  coast,  if  any  one  was  there.  This  aqjtatn 
took  into  his  head  the  idea  of  cauring  to  be  changed  the 
cockade  of  the  battalion  which  was  at  Ahtibes.  But  the 
officer  who  commanded  at  this  place,  caused  die  dmw-bridge 

'  to  be  drawn  up,  and  took  the  whole  party  prisoners.  At  five 
in  the  afternoon,  the  disendbarkation  was  effected,  and  a 

*  bivouac  established  on  the  seaF«hore  until  the  inoon  arose. 
The  following  procbmialion  was  immediately  dispersed  i 

Gulph  of  Juan,  March  1. 

Napdeon,  by  the  Grace  ijf  God  and  the  eotuiUuiUm  of  the  En^drt, 

Emperor  ofihe  Fremch^  S^,  4^.  4^% 
To  the  Anny.. 
'  Soldiers !— We  were  not  conqnerea ;  two  men  risen  6om  our 
ranks  betrayed  our  laurels,  their  country,  their  prince,  their 
bene&ctor.  ^ 

all  Europe  to  raise  up  enemies  against  us;  who  nave  passed 
their  lives  in  fighting  against  us  in  the  raidcs  of  lbrs%n  armies, 
cursing  our  finie  France,  shall  they  pretend  to  omrnnand  and 
..oontroul  our  eagles,  on  which  they  have  not  dared  even  to  look  ? 
Shall  we  endure  that  they  should  inherit  the  fruits  c^f  .our  gloriooa 
labour-^that  they  should  clothe  themselves  with  our  hanmra  and 


oujr  gaod&— that  they,  flhould  iffjumi^te  our.  glory?  U  tbeur 
reign  sliovld  continaej  ell  would  be.  ^GSt,  even  the  memory  of 
those  inuttortal  days.  With  what  fury  do  they  pervert  their  very 
nature  I  They  seek  to  poison  what  me.  world  admires ;  and,  if 
'  there  sdll  remain  any  defe^de]:s,  of  our  glory^  it  fa  among  tho&ie 
very  enemies  whom  we  have  fopght  on  the  field  of  battle. 

*-  Soldiers !  in  my  exile  I  have  heard  your  voice ;  I  have  arrived 
through  all  obstades  and  all  perils ;  your  general^  called  ^'  the 

•  throne  by  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  educated  under  your 
..  bfuuiers,  is  restored  to  you;  come  and  join  him. 

'  Tear  down  those  colours  which  the  nation  has  prescribed, 
and  which  for  twenty-five  years  served  as  a  rallying  signal  to  41 
the  enemies  of  France :  mount  the  tri-coloured  cocki^ ;  you  bore 
it  in  the  days  of  our  greatness. 

'We  must  forget  uiat  we  have  been  masters  of  nations ;  but, 
we  must  not  suffer  any  to  intermeddle  in  our  affairs. 

'  Who  shall  presume  to  be  master  oyer  us  ?  Who  would  have 
the  power?  ftecover  thote  e^les  which  you  had  at  Ulm,  at 
Austertitz,  at  Jena,  at  Eylau,  at  l^edland,  at  Tudela,  at  E^lanuU, 
.  at  Esslixig,  at  Wagram,  at  Smol^sko,  at  Moskow,  at  Lutzeo, 
at  Vurken,  at  MontmiraiL  Do  you  think  that  the  handful  of 
Frenchmen  who  are  now  so  anogant  will  endure  to  look  on  them? 
They  shal)  return  whence  they  came,  and  there,  if  they  please, 
they  shall  reign,  as  they  pretend  tohave  reigned  during  nineteen 
years.  Your  professions,  your  rank,  your  ghxey — ^the  possesions, 
die  rank,'  the  glory  of  your  children — ^have  no  greater  enemies 
than  those  grinoes  whoin  foreigners  have  imposed  upon  us ;  they 
-  are  the  enemies  of  our  glory,  because  the  recital  of  so  many 
heroic  actions  which  have  glonfied  the  people  of  France  %htinff 
against  them,  to  withdraw  themselves  £rom  their  yoke,  is  iheir 
condenmation. 

'.The  veteram  of  the  annies  of  the  Sattbre  and  th^  Meuae,  of 

the  Bhine;  of  Italy,  of  ^fyyt,  and  of  tl^Q  West,  •of  the  grand 

anny,  are  all  humiliatecl:  their  honourable  wounds  are  di^aced; 

.    their  successes  were  crimes;  those  heroes  were  rebels,  i^  as  the 

'  enemieB  of  the  people  pretend,  the  legitimate  aowieigns  were  in 

•  theoiidatodheforQign.armies. 

*  Honours,  rewards,  affection,  are  given  to  those  who  have 
served  against  &eir  country  and  us.  ' 

'  Soldiers !  come  and  range  voursdves  under  the  standards  of 

^ .  your  chliaf :  hia  esiftenee  ^  qply  oompos^  of  ypur^^  his  rights 

are  pply  ti^ose.pC  the  peqple<^d  j^ our's ;  his  interest,  his  honour, 

his  glcny,  are  no  other  tnan  your  interest^  your  honour,  and  your 

Slory.  Viitoiy  shall  march  at  the  charging-step :  the  eagle,  with 
[le  national  colours,  shall  flv  from  steeple  to  dteeple,  evea  to  ti^ 
towers  of  Notre-Dame.  Then  you  will  be  able  to  shew  your 
scars  with  honour :  then  you  wfll  be  able  to  glory  in  what  you 

B 
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hivfe  dbnc :  ydu  tj^SI  Bfe  fti  AeliV^rfn^  of  thik  comtw.    __  ^ 

old  affe,  surroundisd  and  este^^iby  ftmt  fA^oyr~dS3^^9,  €bey 
will  nealr  you  with  respiect  whfle  VoU  tfefcodnt  yoor  Mgh  deed^ : 
ycm  Will  be  able  to  say  with  |*ridl:— And  I  too.  Wai  j»rt  of  &at 

Eand  army,  which  entered  twice  the  wilK  of  Vienna^  tbose  rf 
)me,  oi  Berlin,  of  Madrid,  dt  Ntddcow ;  and  Whidi  defiveSreQ 
.  Pdrisr  &dm  the  foul  blot  which  treason,  and  Che  pre^ce  of  the 
enehn^,  imprinted  on  it 

'Hohoul"^  be  those  brave  Boldiers,  the  glory  o^thlb  fcdUnttJr; 
^d  eternfd  shione  to  those  guilty  Prenchiheti,  in  whatever  mtii 
jPortune  cause<t  them  to  be  borti,  "(vho  fought  for  .twenty-five  years 
With  foreigners  to  teai*  ttie  bosom  of  (tat  country. 

NAPOLEON. 

■  *  • 

At  eleven  at  night  Bonapdrte  issued  orders  tod^nrt,  aoafl 
mounted  on  horseback.  His  small  body  of  troc^  ToDowed 
lihn,  drums  and  muoc  at  their  head,  preceded  by  ftnr  field- 
pieces  and  ii  superb  darriagie.  He  took  the  irotft  to  'Ctanes, 
where  lus  advanced  guard  had  arrived  some  bdurs  h^dire. 
Bat  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  obsetred  a  mfoat 
raging  silence.  From  Ihence  he  jproceed^  to  ChrAiss^ 
he  did  not  enter,  as  the  people  did  not  appe^  favdurdlde  to 
his  ^ews.  In  order  to  faeiliate  his  march,  he  left  his  can- 
non aiid  carnage  at  (he  gate  6f  this  town,  and  cri  the  uiikmug 
of  the  2d,  arrived  at  die  viHage  of  Cerenon,  haviifl^  iiiaM3ied 
60  miles  in  the  course  of  the  first  day; 

The  Sd,  Bonaparte  dejft  ^  Bkreane;  Imd  on  the  46^-  he 
^ed  at  I^e.  On  tHe  Sth,  he  sFejH'st  Gap,  ^vifli  teh  ^ia 
on  horseliack  and  forty  grenadiers^  l!lie  inhabitantis  tif  die 
.  Lower  Alps  fleemed  to  be  strudk  with  fetur  oad  ifvtpnse^  aad 
received  him  very  coldly,  while  ildifie'of  hk  ttf^n^dismt^ 
and  others  sold  tlieir  niecessanc's  in  order  to|>lifch&ei(9bthes 
from  the  peaaanHry,  in  which,  in  ca^of  a  reverse  of 'i^xrtune, 
«they  might  ^bcape  in  divide.  StiH,  howe^Arj  WkkuBpatG 
pushed  bn  in  proud  confidence  6f  success,  itttd  i^HSttp  ^^ve- 
Tal  prodamations  were  issued,  amongst  which,  "vis  oife  ad- 
dressed to  the  Frendi  nation* 


i. 


WhSk  Bonaptfte  «)ept  at  GUp,  ^k^ietal  Gaiabiauie^  wk^ 
^  «fiifdy[  i^¥^i^  guajr4  wef  f  *vi^Qn  of  fiOOp  «?^  or^ni^ 

^  W^ipi^  was  reftis^  ^  hmg  fi:>it«d4en.  7^.  adyan^ 
Kl^fud,  hojKe¥«r,  f^ji^fjif^lei;^^  Bonap^rjte  i^ep^^ 
^  th»  qpqt.  Ijte  fl?nt  }fis'9rd€xly  offiq^,  iqhief  of  tbe  squa- 
dron, Roul,  to  .s(2BlfiPiui)icate  ^tfae  qiteUig^iice  of  his  arriyali 
|mjt  jiras  ^igaa^  answeced  bjr  ^  pypbibitian.  Under  theae  or- 
^uiq^staJipe^  ha  alighted :  |fcbe|ifiFtj47|pppaed  being  alxait  900^ 
fjfwhyhwwabattalkmof  thfgfitkrf  Headvanped^ 

fhUfimei  )>y  his  gu^ly  shqul49niK  their  arms.  He  xnade 
im94fjP9!VIM^i  IVi^enlied  himscdf  to  thor  bayonets,  and 
^aip),  ^^  ^dicrs,'  you  havje  Ijeao  told  your  emperor  fears 
4aath:  the  ^t  man  y^hp  pk^^i^es  is  at  liberty  to  plunge  hip 
]}fgKpstintothi^tK)sopu^  JI^}^9^mfmi»cry€£*^rive,FEn^ 
furwrT  1^^  tMf  fpi»Wfr»  Tl^e  ^  tore  o^  d^  white,  and 
wsdi^i^airsiQf  ^i|l^paw^  0^y  rapl^oed  the  tri-cokmred  oopkade. 
The  jpvml  l#4  the  .fojkj^rs  §pibr%9C)^.  This  regiment  had 
>een  pn^r  Jw#  ^x^i^^^aiid  from  h^fiw^  q^npaign  in  Italy. 

When  they  yi^^  ^n^Mig^M  QPAer  of  JbWe,  Bonaparte 
ddid  tp  ^m6t^^^  I  0om^  )With  ,«  hiMI^Uid  of  b^ve  men,  Jbe* 
cMi9e  I  a^cdwp  pn  the  $aQpjlfe;apd  ony^u— tib^  Ihrooe  of -^e 
Bowhons  JS'iy^tjiptoa!;^..^)^^  ^ 

l»^i9P;  it  ^  iDMntJiwy  tP  ttoe  Mtii^  1^8*  becaupe  it  is  c<«. 

♦f«ry  tp  she  jflt^fwts  irfpHT  »i«ysry,  )««d.«»flts  only  for  the 

initfl^^^ff€r¥£jM9#ias.  A#c  ypur,  g^ftew, /lak  all  the  in^ 
Jhlt^aita  who  w^ve  here  ^9^  th^.epvin^iSy  and  you  will 
l^l^m  fr(Kn  tl^  lOn^  ff^Wths  tkfi  l^e  station  of  affairs; 
they  ^ire  iwm^  ^itb  the  jn^tuEq  of  tyth^  of  privileges,  of 
&^4^  *iiigh)^  -8^4  pf  aU  tb^  abufies  ^xim  wbioh  your  auo- 
jc^^as  ^  j^^gr^^  th^lPV  :Xs  it  n^t  >ti:ue)  peasants?"— 
^^  Yes,  S^,^  rWaWfTf^  ^pf  ^eofi  wil^,aa  unanimous  ory^ 
^Sth^y  wi^  to  AJMlQ^  Vf  4o  Ae  ^qil-^yQU.eoine  as  the  angel 
fif  i^e  li^rd  0  ^ye  Us  r 

FatigM4i»«a  JBwivaKe  was,  jhe  .¥!i9hed  to^terCtrenoUe^ 

that  fi^i^  a^JHtonfomw^^ftf  tJnB  7th  of  Ae  hue,  ^n^  to 
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Mnounce  that'  Colonel  Labed6jere9  deqdy  diagosted  i^th 
the  dishonour  wfaicH  covert  Prance,  had  detached  himaelf 
fnmi  the  division  of  GrenoUe,  and  had  oome  with  his  ir^- 
ment  by  a  forced  march,  to  meet  Bomqparte.  Hidf  an  hour 
afterwards  this  brave  regiment  doubled  the  force  of  the  im- 
perial troops.  At  nine  o'dock  in  the  evening  Boniqparte 
made  his  entry  into  the  Faubourg  de    ■■■ 

The  troops  had  re-entered  Grenoble,  and  the  gates  of  the 
city  were  shut.  The  ram.parts  which  defended  the  city  were 
covered  by  the  Sd  regiment  of  engineers,  oonsistii]^  of  59000 
sappers,  all  old  soldiers  covered  with  wounds;  by  the'fiotttth 
of  artillery  of  the  line,  the  same  regiment  in  wludi,  %  years 
before,  Bonaparte  had  been  a  captain;  by  the  two  ether 
battalions  of  the  6th  of  the  line,  by  the  11th  of  the  linej  and 
the  hussars  of  the  4th.— ^The  national  guard  and  tiie  irhcAe 
population  of  Grenoble  were  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  garri- 
son, and  all  made  the  air  ring  with  shtouts  of  Vive  FEmpe- 
reur.  They  opened  the  gates,  and  at  ten  at  ni^t  Bona- 
parte entered  Grenoble,  in  the  midst  df  an  aimy  and  a  peo^ 
pie  animated  by  the  most  livdly  enthusiasm. 

The  next  day  Bonaparte  was  addressed  by  the  munidpa^ 
hty  and  all  the  departmental  authorities.  The  military  dm& 
and  the  magistrates  were  iinanimoius  in  their  sentimenta. 
All  said  that  princes  imposed  by  a  foreign  force  were  not 
legitimate  princes,  and  that  thqr  vere  not  bomid  by  any 
engagement  to  princes  for  whom  tiie  nation  had  no  wiah. — 
At  two  Bonaparte  reviewed  the  troops,  in  the  midst  of  die 
population  of  the  whole  department,  shouting,  A  baa  les 
Bourbons!  A  baa  Us  ennemis  dupeupU!  Vive  TEn^pereuTj 
Tt  un  ffoztvemtmeni  de  noire  dhoix !  '  The  garrison  of  Gre- 
noMe  immediately  afterwards  put  itself  in  a  torceA  maidi  to 
advance  upon  Lyons.  It  is  a  remark  that  has  not  escaped 
<>bsar>'ers,  that  every  one  of  these  0000  menc  were  provided 
with  a  national  cockade,  and  each  with  an  xAd  and  used 
c^^ck^e,  for,  in  discontinuing  their  tri-^ooloured  cockade, 
they  had  hidden  it  at  the  bottom  d(  their  knapsacks :  not 
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^e  was  purchased,,  at  least  in  Grenoble.  It  is  the  saaie^ 
said  they  in  pa»»ng  bef<M%  Bonaparte, — ^it  is  the  same  that 
we  -wore  At  Austerlitz.  This,  said  the  others,  vrh  had^at 
MarengOt 

The  '9th  Bonaparte  slept  at  BourgKmi.  The  tirowd,  and 
the  enthusiasm  with  it,  if  possiUe,  increased.  <<  We  have 
exjpeeted  you  a  long  time,^  said  they,  *<yoa  haveat  length 
itinrived  to  ddiver  France  from  the  insolence  of  the  noblesBe^ 
th^  pretensions  of  the  priests,  and  the  shame  of  a  foreign 
yoke.**  From  iGrenoble>  to  Lyons  the  march  of  Boniqparte 
was  nothing  but  a  triui^ph.  Bonaparte,  fatigued,  was  in 
bis  carriage^  gouag  at  a  slow  pace,*^  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
.of  peasants,  singing  songs.  ^^  Ah,*"  said  Bonaparte,  ^^  1 6nd 
her^  the  sentiinents  which  for  SO  years  induced  me  to  greet 
France  with  the  name  of  the  Grand  Nation ;  yes,  you  are 
still  the  Grand  Nation,  and  you  shall  always  be  so.** 

The  Count  d*Artois,  the  Due  d*Orleans,  and  sevoral 
marBhals,  had  arrived  at  Lyonsw  Money  bad  been  distri- 
buted to  the  troops,  and  pconuses  to  the  <^ioers.  They 
wisbed  to  break  down  the  bridge  de  la  Guillotiere  and  the 
bridge  Moraud.  Bonaparte  gave  orders,  however,  to  General^ 
Bertrand.  to  assemble  the  bo^  at  Misbel.  At  four  arecon- 
noisanoe  of  the  4th  Hussars  arrived  at  la  Guillotiere,  and 
were  received  with  shouts  of  Vive  FEn^pereur !  The  passage 
of  the  Miidiel  was  countermanded,  and  Boniqparte  advanced  at 
a  gallop  upon  Lyons,  at  the  head  of  the  troops  which  were 
to  have  defended  it  against  him.  The  Count .  d*Artoie( 
mounted  hiscarriageandquittedLyons,  escorted  by  a  sin^e 
gen  d'^arme.  At  sine  o^dock  at  night  Bonaparte  traversed 
the  GuiUotiere  without  troops,  1butiiurro(unded  by  an  immense 
population. 

The  lowing  day,  the  11th,  he  reviewed  the  whole  divi- 
sion of  Lyons,  having  Greneral  Broyer  at  their  bead,  and 
put  them  in  march  to- advance  upon  the  capital.  The  senti- 
ments which  the  inhabitantB  of  this  gr^at  jcity  and  (he  pear 
saiits  of  the  vkanity,  during  the  space  of  two  hours,  evinced 
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tonondi  Bdiuiparto,  that  $aj4  a  vtitn^s^  it  mm  knpoidUl 
isr  lorn  to  expregt^  his  £eelii|g8  otlicft-wW^  thfuiL  b^  apgri^ 
^People  of.  Lyons,  I  We  ygu.*  Om  the  IStb,  9t  tbwe  in 
the  afternoon,  Bonaparte  arrived  at  YiUefrandi^  ii  iitllii 
bmn  of  46Q0  ibula,  wfatdh  iaeMM  «t  that  mqnwil  |iK»e 
thm  «B,OeO.  Hks  8topped«fc  Oie  H0NI  dc  VUte.  A  gt)^ 
mipibev  of  vovnded  addieni  were  preMtited  to  faijai.— Hf 
atteced  Macon  «t  mven  o^cfeck  in  the  ev^iing^  «lvay9  «^- 
flonmlsd  by  Add  people  of  the  iwigfabQiiting  dislrkrt«w 

At  CfcaTans,  vhich  duaing  40  daye  Bonbtad  ttie  foim  of 
Ihe  aHiea,  gnd  defended  the  paaiiige  of  thefiaonc^  Bqaar 
paiita jjixM laotteeof aB the wiitanawtaf JwJpur ;  awlnotfaeiDg 
fdde  to  vidt  St  Jeiaii^le-Lone,  he  pent  the  deooiatiDii  of  jAa 
Legion  of  Honour  to  the  mayor  cf  ihat  ciigr.  Oft  '^ut 
cMeanoi^  BomqMote  a^flehinedy^^-^Itiaibr  yau,  hraflr^paot- 
ple,  that  I  ha^  kwdtutod  the  LegMt  of  Honinv,  and 
Mdt  for  emtgraailB  peimoBad  by  our  enemieB  P  BomapBbrte 
mceivod  at  Clialona  Ae  deEputation  cf  tha  iovhjrfJDqoB. 
Oft  the  IMi  he  dept  at  Autun,  and  &^  Aatun  he  vRnt 
to  AvaHoa,  and  «Ii^t  thara  on  the  niglA  «f  Ae  Ifith. 
On  tile  17(h,  Bomqpaite  bredcfiutad  at  Vcrnuaitan^  and 
went  to  AukavK,  where  the  paefeet  remaiBed  fiulhfid  ta  ioB 
poat.  The  14th  had  titainpladunidarfocA  the  wIite«od^ 
S^Mtpiitit  likewise  heard  diat  the  fidh  ittgiofuaDt  of  huMiaia 
heii  tike^^  menated  the  tri-ecdounrd  eooicade.  At  Aux0ine» 
C^tf nft  BerUtwid,  iCajop-genarail,  gKve  ondars  to  cofifset  al) 
lh^ 'boats  tO'eHibark  the  army,  itfaacfa  vias  abeady  four  dhi* 
cfoiiH  strong,  ond^^ao  €0ii^<^  tham  the  aasne  night  to  Foaaardf 
HQ  that  they  ifould  be  dble  to  airive  at  <x6e  o^dook  kiflha 
morning  at  FantaiEoMeau.  Befijve  he  left  Aiixerre  Stamr 
parte  was  rejoined  by  the  Prince  of  Moekwa.  Thft&jnanM^ 
•had  mounted  the  tn^eoloured  cockade  among  $31  the  troops 
under  his  oonmiand: 

>  On  the  £Odi,  at  four  in  the  mombg,  he  entered  Fop- 
takibteau.  He  had  with  him  lA,fOOO  vetenm  tnoopa :  other 
fiaaiking  divifiions  were  advanciog^  I0  support  him  on  the 
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iright  tM  left  ifif  Ub  liw  of  manh.    £afl3^  aa  tfaanieihiixi^ 
of  tte  iklfit,  pwpimtiiitiB  i^tfeA  niiadt^  OiLtliilt 

dfttie Boinrbcmft,  the TODKxnmtgr itKw (spectedon d^ 
«  <i  Mdviti,  where  tli^'mtkiiui  guaidcf  Ite^MiOiite^^ 
«tpS  M eA^^,  ttB Ite g»outid £iRraared the positknyinJtfafeobe 
li^:  Ae  itttttrntk  end  the  fbohe.  arttwd  irithtteuieni^ 
^  eemare  ciocapyiatig  ihft  rnuL  to  ^am.  1^  groand  fintti 
'Fimtiiiiibietfu  ^  MeliWi  is  a  tentinueA  Jeclivily ^  .eo  Ant  an 
emerging  from  the  forest  you  have  a  dear  view  of  thettnik* 
kry  in  fiMC;  iddle,  ctti  ^  odier  hainl,  thcne  hdoir  can 
Mnly  ^iti&Mrik  wfaatem  appears  ^on  the^vminenot!.. 

Aft  tfwfiil  ttkuce,  hmkeh  only  attimeft  by  peoia  of mic* 
^ioui  tsmm^  lAtcndaA  to  oonfi/m  the  loyal^  of  ihetnx^  hf 
WfWiXig  Ihe  Toyiil  aiis,  ^^Htmri  AtutOre^  and  ^LaUUe 
-^IteMdki^  Hr  i^  the  vuiee  of  ifae  oMnandenr-iaad  die 
itUBtA  of 'divinens  to  their  appomled  grouad,  jfieB9«ded4ie 
hin^Knfiy.  All  was  «fu»niB  eotpe^ttttioA ;  tfaedii0&,wB^ 
-MkHis  Aat  a  moment  would  deddetbe  fitte  of  the  BarnHban 
^yomtj-;  atttt  ithe  ttodpe  pwthsqps  wtrody  aW«d  «t  tite 
AKkq^t  of  ttieetifiig  in  iMO063ity  die  ana  whom  the^  h«d 
tMSi  itf^uM^lned  to  ^bay.  Ofei  tfae'side of  ItontakMeaa,.  ik> 
•ound  as  of  an  iintiy  rurfiing ;ti»  Ibattk  iwlis  hentd.  if  Ihe 
enemy  were  advandng,  his  troop  evidently  moved  in  silence. 
Perhaps  his  heart  had  fidted  U^,  and  he  had  retreated  du« 
t^g  the  hight  At  length,  a  light  tram|]8iiig  ofliorseslie. 
caine  audiUe.  It  a{)proached.  An  open  carnage,  attended 
^by  a  few  h&lwars  'ihid  dn^goons,  appettned  aa  the  ekirti  wf 
the  forcfst :  At  .drove  down  the  Whs  with  die  raplcBty  ttf 
Bg^sictnipg;  itreach^lS  the  adivaneed^post^<^X<ong  live -the 
MsBfoi^  r  faitM iratn  the  iastonishad  sdbiiery.  '^O^peieaa 
^ffccpcAeon  the  GreatT  spread  ftom  rank  to  reA';  fi)r,  Imre* 
lieaded,  Bertipand  seated  at  his  right,  and  Drouet  at  his 
^left»  Napoktm  conliiHi^  Ins-eourse;  now  Wftvin^'his 'haB4> 
^noW  «p^£i^  hh^anafs  «o  the  ii&kiiierd,  wbojo  he  ealfed,  <«  his 
^fUendsy  his  comp£Qii9n3  in  ittmsi^  ti4iose  honour,  whose 
iglorieh  whose  ^d^^Mitrj,  .li^«now  cspne  to  lestore."^    At  these 
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TPenda,  and  at  the  vcnce  and  the  si^t  of  him  whid  utltfral 
them,  the  oomoianders  in  duef  appcnnted  to  expose  hina  lost 
Jl  oommand;  all  authority,  all  power,  and  took  .flight; 
IhooaaBda  nuhed  on  his  passage ;  aodamations  r^nt  tb^air. 
A;t' that  moment  his  own  guard  desoe^ed;  the  iaipenal 
-raandb,  was  tounded ;  the  eagles  onceraore disf^lajy^-; . and 
those  whose  deadly  weapons  were  to  have  been  aimed  at  each 
other^s  lite,  embraced  as  brothers  and  joined  in  the  universal 
•shoutfc  ... 

Thei  first  news  of  Bonaparte^s  disembark^tioii.  reached 

Paris  on  the  5th  of  Mardi..    It  spread  cnnaternatkm  and 

•aham  thnx^  the  palace,  and  the  Due  d'^Berri,.  Moq^deur 

the.  Duo  d'^Orkans,  Marshal  Maodonald,,  aad  General  Gou- 

vioa  8t  €yr,  immediately  set  out  to  collect  a  force  to  of^Nise 

•Ibe  invader.  The  king  also  issued  a  proclamation^  deda^^iog 
Napokoa  Bonaparte  a  traitor  and  rebel,. aJod  enjoiotfng  aU 
.  aovereigns  as  weQ  as  his  own  subjects  to  roji  him  down,  to 
larrest  Jbim,  and  to  bring  hii^  forthwith  before  a  court  mar* 
'tial,  w^hidi,  afterhaving  ascertained  his  idaitity,  should 
'i|d)udge.h]m  to  su&r  the  punishment  parescribed  by  law. 
■  This  loyal  oedinanfie  was  strengthened  by  the  foliowiag 
.l«der  of  the  day, .  from  the  ministry  (^/ i¥ar. 

•  *        • 

Order  of  the  Dai^'^^To  the  Armtf, 

'  Soldiers ! — The  man  who  so  lately  abdicated,  in  the  face  of 
all  Europe^  an  usurped  power,  of  wnich  he  made  so  fatal  a  use, 
Bonaparte,  has  landed  on  the  sdil  of  France-^  soi^to  ^hich  he 

.should  have  never  letumed.  What  does  he  n^mt^  Civil  war! 
-^Who  desires  it ;  Traitors !  Where  shall  we  find  them  ? 
Should  it  be  among  the  soldiers  whom  he  has  deceived  and  sac- 

'rificed  so  xnanv  times  ?    Should  it  be  in  the  bosoms  of  those 

•  families  whom  his  very  name  is  sufficient  to  aflright  ?  Bomuparfte 
.  mistakes  us  enough  to  believe,  that  we  can  abandon  a  legitunate 

and  well-beloved  sovereign^  to  partake  the  &te  of  a  man  who  ie 

*  no  niore  than  an  adventurer.— He  believes  it-r-What  stupidity ! 
.and  his  last  set  of  madness  places  it  beyond  doubt  Soldiers ! 
.  the  French  army  is  the  bravest  in  £urc^p»— it  will  prove  itaetf 

also  the  most  faithful,  t^et  us  rally  then  round  the  banner  of 
ifhe  Lily,  to  the  voice  of  tiie  &ther  of  his  people,  of  th*  worthy 
inheritor  of  the  virtues  of  Henry  IV.    He  has  jxesaflMd  ta  y«u 
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the  di^tie^  y#u.  ha^e  ta  fuliU.  He  has  put  at  your,  head  a  Prince^ 
the  model  of  French  cnivalry^  whose  blessed  retom  to  otir  coun- 
try has  chased  away  the  usurper^  and  who  this  day  goes  by  his 
piiesence  to  destroy  his.  last  and  only  hope.' 

Pans,  March  B.  '  D ALMATI A.' 


,    In  this  moment  oi^  alarm,  the  Pe^s  and  the  chamber  of 

.  .dqmtiea  were  Convened.  Thfe  moet  false  and  ^t^nng  ofh 
counts  were  industriously  puMished.  Bonaparte  was  rep^ 
sented  as  wandering  with  a  handful  of  wretched  troops  in  a 
state  of  deep  dejection.  Vast  armies  were  enclosing  him 
oa  every  side. '  Grenoble  was  stated  to  have  been  retaken 

'  froiDQ  the  small  garrison  he  left  to  occupy  it  His  recej^tion 
at  Lyons  was  represented  as  most  melancholy,  aiid  Marshal 
Macdgiia|dy  who  had  retreated  to  prodire  a  few  cannon,  was 
T^ady'to  f^-enter  that  loyal  dty,  while  Marshal  Ney  with  his 
veterans  was  advancing  against  the  traitor  by  forced  marches. 
Yet  though  Napoleon  was  said  to  have  but  4000  troops 
tuidei*  his^  ccMnmand,  llie  Frendi  nadon  was  caUed  upon  to 
ri^  en  ma^  to  oppiMVtml    The  students  of  law  at  Paris, 

'  petitioned  to  be  afl6wed  td  march  against  Mm,  and  40,000 
riti£^ns  voluhtecnred  their  services  ibr  the  same  purpose. 

'  Immense  crowds,  it  was  said,  assembled  in  the  court  of  the 
'  Tbtiilleries,  and  cries  of  Htn?  fe  Jtoi,  were  heard  at  ^dg^en/ 

When  the  defleotSon  of  the^  troops  sent  to  intercqpt  Bona- 
'  ^ort^  in  llie  south' Was  heard,  the  king  m  the  16th,  repaired 
-  ill  great  state  to  the  dianiber  of  deputies,  where,  benig 
'  plaiced  on  the  thnxie,  he  spoke  in  the  foHowmg  terms  :^ 


^  In  this  momentoiis  crisid^  wheti  the  public  eneirly  has  pene- 
trated into  apoit  of  tile  kingdom/ and  threatens  tble'H^  of 
. ,  the  renuiifider> :  I  eame  ii>  th^  midst  of  vqu  to  draw  closer  those . 
ties  which  unite  us  to^ether^  and  whiqp  constitute  the  strength 
of  the  State;  I  come^  .m  addressing  myself  to  you^  to  declare  to 
'  att  France  nty  sentlinents  and  my  wishes.  I  hate  visited  my 
4Hisntry« .  Ad  fi^O^i^iled  i^  to  all  fcireign  nations^   who  wiU^ 
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without  doubt^  maintain  with  tlie  tttmoftt^fid^lty  Ahoie  TreitieB 
which  had  restored' to cus  peace.    '  1-  have'Jaboured  for  Ae  bene^t 
f<Nr  my  people^  'I  have  received,  and  sdll  oontinue  didly  to  reeerve, 
the  most  strilung  proofs  of  their' love.    Can  I,  then.  at'SOyears 
of  age,  better  tenimiate  my  career  than  by  dyuigin  vim  ilimioe? 
— ^therefore,  I  fear  nothing  for  myself^  but  I  fear  for  France. 
^He  who  eomes  to  light  again -amongft  us  the  torch  of  eivil^WBr, 
'brings  with  him  also  the  scourge  orfbivign  war ;  he  comes  to 
'reduce  our  country  snder  his  mi  yoke ;  n^iStxMs,  in-^Mtj  ^to 
-dflltrDy  that  eonstittftioniJ  ^Msler  ^^iAk  l  hme-^ytfio^^^as^r^ 
that  charter^  my  hn^itest  title  in  the- estimation  of  ppsterity— 
that  charter  which  all  Frenchmep  cherish,  and  which  'I  here 
sweaor  to  malntiun.    'Let  us  rally,  theretoe,  aroiind  ^  *  let  it  be 
four  hatred  toiukrd !    Ihe  dBaeemknits^or  Hensy  t^ -Sowith 
will  be  the: first  Ur  nu^ge  tbems^Tes  under.it;  tik^y  wiU  be  Al- 
lowed by  all  good  .Frenchmen,  in  short.  Gentleman,  let  the.coD- 
correncc  of  me  two  GhaiAbtsrs  give  to  authority  aH-Ihe  fbree 
"tiiatia  necessaty ;  awcKthia  waur,tn»lyjnatiMial,^wittjauiNiJiiyA8 
hiippy  terddi^i&m,'  w2i^'«^gref|t.iiatiiin>  .iinit6d4fi4tsIovrtaita 
king  and  its  laws,  cm  effect' 

F 

.  ^ There  Bt^/mmia^fvtmiimif  afiys  fkFmmHk yaitK^'fmko 
desdibea  iMa  «iMe  ^^whMi  th^^p^4»iw  9oi  ti^Me &]:.fear 
of  weakfflUQg'ltheia:  who,  in  tyuth,  «cftJd  describe ^be-fie^ 
ings  vhidi  seized  all  -hewfea,  the  peal'add^toiic^i^'tmiiiipata 
iMuch  IwoBt  fortli  odeUflidei.diii!iagbi8,M^J6a^yV4suhte 
diacoursie,  *  frequently  intarapM^  try  an  ^e^jthuaofm  ^idneh 
respect  could  not  restrain  P  The  firm  tone,  the  calm' 
matkt  tibe  en^getic  and  ««re!ie  ;pi\ynqgpiimy  af^  qur^ 
MiXMich,  ctfa^yei  to  lall  heasta^^t  -onoe  conMoQce  ^nd 
ciliGitiqQ,  lulmkirtioa  ^aad  teBp^cti — T%e  ^bola  aaaeiably, 
electnfied  by  <iie  mibli0ie'Word»^£>theJKij)g^  8tciod4ip,4lvHr 
hands  stretched  towards  the  throne.  Nothing  but  these 
words  were. heard,  Long  Uve  tfie  King!  teejoiB  die^Jbr  the 
King!  the  King  in,  l^e  a/nd.  death!  repeated  .with  aTtraiK 
sport  iithidi  all  Freoeh  hearts  witlfoiticipale  at  this ieeUe 
recital  of  a  scene  the  mbitt  toue)tiii^'atid<th^mlMtlioll0iir«^ 
to  the  national  chairaciier.'*  .        . , 

After  .«ome  more  9l;^S^m9iim^M^^mmf^J^i:W!^i  ^^tttttilQal 
exhiL-^6nscrf^fe6lil)g»«cidtMi^{ii(^syth«4^  -iphe 


inpM^  aetiverxpeasures  oontiiiued  to  h^  pursued,  injorder  to 
defisnd  the  ^ourbon  throne.  The  Duke  of  Feltre  (Greneral 
Clarke)  replaced  the.  Duke  of  Dalmafia  (Soult)^  whose 
fiUeUt^.  begfuv  to.  be  suspectedi  Misu-shal  Macdonald.  was 
appelated  commander  in  chi^f,  under  the  orders  of  the  Duke 
of  Elerri,  ojTthe  army  assemblec}  for  the  defence  of  Paris :  and 
his.  mijesty  ^t  the  s^m^  time,  addressed  the  following  pro- 
.  damatiion  to  the  Ftendk^armj : 

OKFICERS  AND   SOLDIKBS, 

' I  have  answered  for  your  fideli^  to  all  France;'  you  wiB  not 
falsify  the  word  of  your  King.  Reflect  that,  iftiie  enemy  iknildb 
triumplv  dnl  Ifikr  woukjl  s^Mf  be  lij^tad upamong joii,  and 
that  af  the  same  mom^it  more  than  300^000  foreigners^  whpa^ 
arms  I  could  no  longer  cheeky  would  pour  down  on  all  sides  of 
our  country.  Soiconauer  or  Ae  for  it^et  this  ber  our  war-cry» 
— ^Andiyou;.  who  at  ttas  momtnt  fbliow  oth^  s|$uidaivU  tfan 
mai9f  isee.iayoa  only  dcduded.  children :  abjure,  thdn*  your 
error,  and  come  and  throw  yourselves  into  tlie  arms  of  yoiu* 
&dier ;  end  I  here  engage  my  fki^,  every  ^ng  shan  be  imme^ 
diately  fbftetteQL  Ri^cm^all  ofiyiBLoaaie.rewiardii  which  ymr 
fidelity  and  services  shall  merit. 

MarcklSylSiS.  LOU^.* 

However,  on  tbe  19th,  his  majesty  announced  the  necessity 
that  existed' for  his  leaving  the  capital,  biit  stated  his  deter- 
Hunation  to  remove  to  some  other  point,  of  his  kingdom, 
vrhere  his  loyal  subjects  might  rally  around'tum- 

The  Court  had  placed  much  confidence  ia  Marshal  Key, 
who  had  in  the  efiusion  of  loyalty  repaired  to  the  Thuilleries, 
and  proffi3nng  his  services,  had  assured  the  king  on  receiv- 
ing his  conimission^  that  he  would  bring  Bonaparte  to  Pari% 
in  an  iron  cage !  On  leaving  Paris,  he  had  carried  with  bixn 
a  million  of  livres  for  the  pay  of  the  troops.  In  proportion 
to  the  hopes  entertained  from  his  honour  and  bravery,  was 
the  disappointment  experienced  at  the  news  of  his  defection. 
Mai*shal  Mortier,  D.ukf  of  Treviso,,  also  on  repairing  to  his 
head-quarters  at  Lisle,  met  on  the  road  10,000  troops  march- 
ing to  Paris.    The  astonished  Marshal  demanded  ^h^J^  t^ey 
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were  going;  and  found  that  they  had  received  orders  to 
march  to  Paris  to  save  the  city  from  pillage,  and  rescue,  the' 
king  from'  the  hands  of  the  populace,  'the  order  was  forged^ 
and  the  troops  of  course  were  ordered  back  to  theip  quarters^ 
G.eneral  X-rfebre  Denouettes,  had  also  entered  Le  Fere 
in  Kcardy  with  troops,  but  £he  command^r  of  this  place 
being  joined  in  the  cry  of  Vive  le  Roi  by  the  soldiery, 
Lefebre  and  Lallanand  were  arrested*  These  drcumstances 
convinced  the  court,  that  Bonaparte's  friends  were  active  in 
every  quarter,  and  that  ^o  confidence  could  be  placed  in  t^ie 
fidelity  of  the  troops. 

Shortly  after  midnight,  on  the  meaning  of  the  90th,  Louis 
XVIII.  left  his  palace,  amidst  the  tears  and  r^rets  of  has 
household,  accompanied  by  a  xmviber  of  priests,  and  bis 
gardes  tki  Corps.  Indeed  a  very  sincere  sentiment  of  eocn- 
miseration,  appears  to  have  been  felt  for  t^^  Bouffbon  faoflHy, 
whose  privJEite  virtues  were' universally  acknowledged,  what^ 
ever,  bptnions  might  be  entertained  vespedting  tfadr  political 
conduct. 

On  the  evening  of  the  SOth,  the  king  arrived  at  Abbevilte, 
where  he  intended  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  househdd 
troops,  but  Marshal  Macdonald  advised  him  to  proceed  flur- 
ther,  and  to  dbut  himself  up  in  Lille.  On  the  9!2dj  he  reach- 
ed this  place,  bmng  preceded  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  anid 
the  Duke  of  Treviso.  The  latter  immediately  recalled  the 
garrison,  which  rather  incrieased  the  danger  of  his  majesty, 
for  all  the  troops  that  composed  it  remained  cold  and  re- 
served, and  maintained  the  most  gloomy  silence.  But  when 
it  was  known  that  th^  Duke  of  Bern  was  about  to  arrive 
with  the  household  troops,  and  two  Swiss  regiinents,  the  whole 
garrison  evinced  a  determination  to  mutiny. '  To  avoid  the 
consequences  that  might  follow,  his  majesty  left  Lille,  with 
a  picquet  of  the  national  guard  of  that  plaoe,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Royal  Cuirassiers,  and  Chasseurs.  Marshal 
Macdonald  and  the  Duke  of  Treviso,  accompanied  the  kin 
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finr  some  distance,  and  then  returned  after  fidenEinlj.di 
their  determinalaon  to  remain  fidthAiI  to  thar  oodis^ 

Monsieur  and  the  Duke  of  BertL  on  besmr  infafmad  tkftfe 
his  nugesty  had  retired  from  Lilk,  direeted  their  troopalo; 
prpeeed  towards  the  frontier.  Marshal  Mann<mt  orwidiMtwt 
their  march,  but  many  of  thefm  being  unaiecustottied  to&f^ 
tigue,  were  unable  to  jmxeed;  and  at  Bethune  the>whofe 
corps  were  surprized  and  oUiged  to  disperse,  buttbe  prmees 
flflbcted  their,  escape.  The  king^  in  tike  mean  tkne  had  aiw 
rived  at  Ostend,  intending  to  jmn  his  household  tsoopa  al 
ji^nkirk ;  but,  when  informed  that  his  oittera  had  not  been 
received,  and  dmt  this  body  of  troops,  fnim  whom  he^e^qtacU 
ed'so  much,  were  dispersed,  he  proceeded  txy  Ghent,  iib 
order  to  await  the  issue  of  the  contest,  between  die  alMea 
and  Ins  faithless  subjects. — 

When  Bonaparte  had- received  the  cohgratulatioBa  of.  tfaa^ 
army  on  the  plains  of  Melun,  as  before  related,-  he  hastened 
to  Paris,  and  having  passedamidst  the  acdbonatioiivB  of  the 
numerous  troops  that  had  left  the  cajntal  to  wefcome  his  i^ 
turn,  he  arrived  almost  alone,  at  tune  in  the  eveaittg,  at  the 
palace  of  the  Thuilleries.  Thus,  in  the  space  of.  three  weeksy 
did  this  daring  soldier  transf^  the  seat  of  empire  from  his 
rocky  exile  to  the  metropfis  of  Fiance,  without  shedifing 
one  drop  of  blood,  or  experiencing  one  angle  obstaele.  Be* 
holding  him  again  seated  on  his  throne^  seemed  to  be  ahnost  a 
delusion  of  the  senses.  The  rapidity  of  his  mardi  appeacs 
a  prodigy,  of  which  history  affords  no  example :  the  enters 
prise  seems  unparaUeled  in  all  that  is  great  and  daring,  and 
his  pacific  triumph,  bears  the  stamp  of  the  gsQeral  assent  of 
the  nation.  Nor  can  this  conduaon  be  totally  denied,  hiow*- 
ever  much  may  be  attributed  to  military  influence. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the  shop-keepers  of 
Paris  were  busily  employed  in  changing  their  signs.  Every 
where  the  crested  lily  disappeared,  and  th^  victcMrious  ei^le 
again  stretched  over  the  portals  his  terrific  wings.  The 
newspapers,  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  eagle,  proclfumed  in 
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pMupoin^  style,  die  entry  c£  die  Emperar  N^pri^M  on  tfar 
preoeding^  e^mik^  into  has  capital.  Th&8tltae&»  wvce  filled-^ 
vndkf  rmoA^.  armvd'tvoops,  who^  with  d»e  pflj^nkKfiiy,  ^pore 
/iebocfted  iridt  a  boneh  of  viokta^  tJbe  l^Kilp^-aCiid^lil^  Uk 
BmiiMEHte.  At  one  o'dock  in  tbe  aftoHMxQB,  tlie  rt^^ooed. 
Eni]Hro!r  kdd  a  review  of  all  the  troop$  dial^  eosqppfisd  tht- 
mmj  ofr  Pahs.  After  passing  thaough  tbeir  lanks,  ba» 
laayditfattitiin  a^oaoe. battd]im»-*»^  Sol^ns^'  said  he  ^  Lap- 
iHWed^id  Fnitice  whbCOO  man^  bacause  I>catw1ftfiadmiQMrtha 
ItfvetfB  ib^pea^ie^  andiomthe  nunenitexaKcf  offibd  irftenixtaoJU 
diaisL  i  was  not* deceived  IB  my  expeetalDuHi. — 9otdMSs!  ^ 
thado  yott.  Glory  like  that  which'  we  aveaboutfto  acqiure  is> 
evei^l'tidag  tertbepeeple,  and  toyou^!  My glopy^isj.that  I 
hake- known.  aad>Tahied  you  !-r-.-Soldier$9  due  throne  of  4e> 
Bourbons  was  illegitimate,  becauseit  waa built  hj  the  liaiida.iif 
alaiiigen,  beoliiaeitwBS  proftcnbedbytbavoW'<96tb&n4tk>n 
4bdbt«dinaU'oUFnatioDtdas8en)blje6;  becaufiffyindiortjitof** 
ihteda  goamntee  only  tx)  the  inteerests  of  a  fbw  ai<m-whose  arro- 
gant. preteBflionfi  wetoe  opposed  to  our  rights— Soldiers,  the 
imperial  thaona  can  only  secure  tlierighte  of  the  people,  and 
idxnre  all,  the  &at  of  onir  hilerestfi--^>ur  gtoFy'.->--S<d(hers^  we 
ane  now  to  march  to  hi«it  frcoai  our  tenitory  tiiase  piinaea^ 
anxSaries  to  strangera;  the  nation  wiU  aet  eady  second  u» 
in  our  pidtestaligns,  but  wiU  follow  oi|r  iiapulse.  The 
Ffaotth  people  and  I  calculated  upon  you.  We  mM  m^  m* 
Iff^e'  tciA  As  qffbirs  qfjbreigh  naUam^  bui  tvoe  ta  those 
nAo  shaB  iri^teFfore  wkh  our^/"— -This  speech  was  received 
widi  aochanaJtioas  fay  the  people  and  soIcBery.'' 

An  instant  a£kerwanifi,  General  CambixMUie  and  the 
eAcers  of  the  gukud  of  the  battalion  of  the  Isle  of  Elba  ap^* 
peered,  with  the  ancient  eagles  (^  tlie  guard.  Bonaparte 
eontinued,  and  >said  to  the  sdidiers—^  Tliese  are  the  officers 
of  the  battalion  that  has  acocunpanied  me  in  my  nusfcn-tunes. 
Every  man  is  my  friend.  They  are  dear  to  my  heart ! — 
Every  time  I  beheld  them,  they  brought  before  my  eyes  the 
Affinrent  regiments  of  the  army,  for  among  th^se  600  noble 
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fellows  are  men  fihom  every  t^ijieiit.  They  have  i^ddled 
to  niy 'memory  those  glorious  ^(ays  of  v4liAh'«ven'tfie>Me- 
moty  is  ^so  dear/fpr  they  are  dl*  covered  >>wkhhOiioiiRdl4e 
scars  gaiBod  in^tnemonible  biit^ !  In4oiing'them,  U'WiAb 
you,  sdMiers,  fte  while  ftrfnch-ariny,  that  I  loved  f-  ^Wiey 
tsfing  you  'back  -yotve^es.  ^Let  than  serve  as  atiH^jisAg 
pomt !  In  giving  '1§iem  'to  the  guards  1  j^ve  ^m  t%o  >fke 
wfaAe  aniiy.--^'Freason  and  mifhappy  events  liave-^eoverett 
ihem  with  a  m^Uniholy  ^veil,  bttt^haiik^  to  ^le  Fraa^'pe^. 
pie  and  to  you,  iSiey  now  re)«ppe£fr,  glittering  ixr-ffll  (their 
glory  ! — Swear  that  ihey  shall  be  'preserit  *wherey«r  ^Sie 
interest  of  the  tountry  mi^  require  fheml  "that'tniitotB  imd 
{hose  who  would  invade  our  territory,  shall  never  be  able^tb 
mdure  their  «i^tr  *  We  swear  itf  cried  every  soMiery 
wiffti  ^'bttrit  oF  enthumsfai.  l^be  troops  tiien  4^Aed'to  Ite 
Botmd  of  music,  the  bands  playing-^  VeiBom  au  acika  de 

in  twetity  days  Bonaparte's  battalion  of  guards,  'haft 
fnacrchdi  iromthe  gulph  of  Juan  to  Paris,  )a  distance  whiKih 
it  "the  ordinary  ^rate  of  mardiing,  wbidd  'have  required 
ferty-^ve  days.  Bonaparte  also  on  his  fcrrival,  re-^or- 
ganized  the  mtini<^pal  government  of  the  empire.  'The 
^Printte  Ardi-iGhanceHor  -iww'  appointed  Minister  of  Jtistice. 
•Wie  Buke  of  Gaete,  Minister  of  ^Finances.  The  -Duke  rf 
"Basdano,  Secretary  oF^tate.  'Phe  Duke  Decres,  ^nistcr 
(^Marine  and  CifonJes.  The©ttke  oPOtranto,  Minister 
'4lf  i©ttieral  IPdice.  The  <!omte  McAlien,  Minister  -of  tite 
•ftti^KnriAl  Treasury.  Maraal  Prince  ^D'Eckmtihl,  Minister 
^t'^¥hr\  The B^kede  ilovigo,  Principal  Inspeqtor Gren^^ 
ttA  cf  Gendarmerie.  The*  Comte  de  Bondy,  Prefect  of  the 
^Department  of  the  Seme.  The  Counsellor  of  State, '  M. 
Kfed,  Mittist^  of  Police. 

'  '^WhenlSonsqjarte  had  entered  l^yons,  he  deoreed  Aatthe 
ieharges  made  in  his  imperial  administration  were  to  be  re- 
gibfdedas  mill  otid  avdd ;  that  all  gelierals  and  officers  who 
%^  trfren  service  iti  the  army  prnavy^  nxtSt  who  liiul  been 
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emigmntSy  fihould  give  ui  their  diwwiagbn,  apid  Eetuin  to 
their  liomeft;  thitt  the  white  oocloule  and  the  order  of  ^U 
Lewis,  of  Ihe  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  St  Michael^  shoold  be 
aboSfthed^  and  that  the  natioiiBl  ttuee^xdoured  Sag  and 
cockade  tdiould  oody  be'difiplajed ;  that  the  imlitary  eatab- 
•liflhinent  of  the  kk^  should  be  8u{ipB9ttAed ;  that  the  goods 
and  ychatteb  of  the  prinees  e£  the  house  of  Bourbon  should 
-be  sequestrated;  that  the  npbiHty  and  £ei|dal  titles  ^cbcb 
abolished;  that  the  emigrants  who  had.  entered  with  the 
king  diould  quit  the  French  territory;  and' that  the  cham- 
h&r  of  peers  and  dq>uties  were  dissolved. 

On  the  flight  of  Louis  XVIIL  the  Duke  of  JBourbon 
.made  an^  unsuccessful  attempt  to  raise  die  country  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire.     While  the  Duke  of  Aj^goukme^  pio- 
oeeded  to  the  souths  where  havix^  colfaictfri  a  few  partiaans^ 
•he  held  possession  for  -several  days  of  two  or  .three  dqpart^ 
ments.     But  being  surrounded  by  the  Emperor^s  troops  he 
'was  obliged  fiD  sumgnder,  with  liberty  to  embark  at  Cette^ 
first  ^ving  a  pledge  that  he  would  restose  the  crown  jewds 
jand  regalia,  which  had  been  taken  away  by  Louis.    The 
Duchess  of  Angouleme  in  the  mean  ttme,  had  repaired  to 
Bonrdeaux,  where^  she  was  &vouraUy  received  by  a  strcm^ 
party,  who  made  a  shew  of  vigorous  resistance*    On  the 
approach  however,  of  Creneral  Clause^  a  divisifHk  arose 
amongst  the  inhabitants,  and  after  some  ifwrisfamy  the  iiBcee> 
flity   of  Bunrendering  became  appax«ait«      The   Ihn^heas 
mounted  on  horseback,  rode  thvough  the  ra^oks  enoojui^sgii^ 
.ha*  followers,  md  when  she  saw  the  advadce  of  her  ene- 
mies die  ordered  a  general  to  conduct  her  to  the  Chdteau 
de  la  Tronqiette.    The  general,  hesitated,  assuring  her  that 
she  would  be  in  danger.     ^  I  do  not  ask  you^  ax,  aai4  sb^ 
*if  tliere  would  be  danger,  I  only  order  you.toc(Hiductm&* 
She  rode  up  to  a  enxde  of  officers  on  tlie.esplan^die,  whom 
^he  harangued,  exhcNrting  them  to  fidelity  and  the  renewal 
of  their  oaths  of  allegiance  in  presence  of  the  enemy.     Ob* 
serving  their  coldness  and  hesitation,  she  exclaimed^  ^  I  sea 
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•{ready  taken  f  aJtid  turning  her  horse,  she  left  them,  and 
immediately  embarked  on  board  an  English  frigate.  Tou- 
louse and  some  ofthe  districts  bordering  on  the  Pyrenees,  also 
shewed  signs  of  dissatisfaction,  a^d  the  old  royalist  ptarty  in 
La  Voidee  and  Brittany  flew  to  arms,  with  which  they  were 
liberally  supplied  by  England,  but  they  were  too  weak  to 
make  any  considerable  impresnon  on  the  n^hbouring 
departments. 

But  though  Bonaparte  was  thus  firmly  seated  on  the  im« 
peral  throne  of  France  by  the  concurtrence  or  acquiesence  of 
the  people,  he  knew  well  the  nature  of  the  dreadftil  contest 
that  would  probably  ensue  before  jthe  allied  sovereigns  could 
be  induced  again  to  recognise  his  title.    He  knew  well  that 
the  shouts  of  the  soldiery  alone  would  not  consolidate  his 
power,  and  that  it  was  only  by  reviving  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  nation  in  fiivour  of  liberty ;  and  by  rallyiang  around  him 
the  able  and  energetic  actors  in  the  revolution,  that  be  could 
hope  to  cppose  the  inroads  of  the  crowned  confederates  of 
Europe.    Accordingly,  as  soon  a»  he  landed  upon  the  French 
eo&fit,  he  dedared  his  determinatimi  to  return  to  the  original 
principles  of  the  revolution :  and  it  was  to  this  declaration 
that  lids  wonderfiil  suooasb  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed. 

A  few  days  afler  Bonaparte^s  arrival  at  the  Thuilleries, 
the  Coondl  of  State  promulgated  the  principles  of  the  re- 
generated government,  and  the  preamble  of  this  declaration 
atated,  that  ^  the  sovereignty  resides  in  the  people;  and  that 
the  people  is  the  only  lawfid  source  of  power."  The  council 
theti  proceeded  to  give  a  history  of  the  popular  govenunent 
of  France^  and  of  the  authori^  of  Bonaparte,  whichhad 
been  consecrated  by  near  four  milliods  of  votes.     • 

<  The  Bourbons,'  said  they  ^  had  ceased  to  reign^  in  France 
fat  twenty^-two  yeeat^ ;  they  were  jforgotten  by  their  oontea^ 
poraries,  and  were  strangers  to  our  laws^  institutions^  man- 
ners and  l^ory ;  unknown  to  the  present  genetslion,  they 
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w&e  remembered  .only  by  the  wars  Jiiey  iMui  $tfMt»A  agnofit 
the  ccmntry,  and  the  internal  diacords  they  had  ocoaaoiifid. 

*  France  waa  invaded  in  1814s  and  the  dipkal  taken. 
Foreigners  created  a  proviidonary  ^overmnent,  eaaemUed 
the  minority  of  the  senat^  and  farced  it,  against  itsmsssion, 
and  its  will,  to  destroy  the  existing  ^canstitiitions,  to  ov^nr- 
tum  the  inqperial  throne,  and  recal  the  family  of  die  Bour* 
hoDs;  the' senate,  havii^  been  instituted  oidy  fiMr-thepce- 
servation  of  the  constitutions  of  the  empire,  had  na  pom 
to  change  them,  but  it  decreed  that  Ixjuk  Stmida.  Xavier 
diould  be  proclaimed  £mg  of  the  French,  as  soon  as  he 
should  have  accepted  the  oom^tution,  swom  to  ceqpect  it, 
ajid  cause  it  to  be  respected.^ 

*  The  abdication  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,^  said^the  coun- 
cil, <  was  the  result  only  of  the  imhappy  atuation  to  'whicli 
France  and  the  enq)eror  had  been  reduced  by  dKieventa  of 
the  war,  by  treasons,  and  the  occupation  of  the  capitaL 
The  sole  object  of  the  abdication  was  to  avoid  civil  war^  and 
the  efiufflon  c{  blood.  This  act,  not  sanctioned  by  the  votes 
of  the  people,  could  not  destroy  the  solemn  cootract  ^nrm^ 

'  between  them  and  the  emperor ;  and  also,  thcHigh  Napokiop 
might  have  been  able  to  abdicate  the  crown  personaliy,  he 
could  not  sacrifice  the  rights  of  his  son,  called  tp  seign  after 
him.** 

<The  ^nperor^^  «tx)ntihued  the  council,  ^in  again  as- 
cending the  throne  to  whidx  the  people  had  raised  him,  re- 
establishes their  most  sacred  rights.  He  is  called  to  Rffw^ta^^g 
anew  by  institutions,  (and  he  has  taken  the  engagement  in 
his  proclamation  to  the  nation,  and  the  army ;  tja  do  so^)  aH 
liberal,  principles,  personal  liberty,  and  the  equality  t£ 
rights ;  the  freedom  of  the  press,  Iflierty  of  worship,'  die 
vote  of  taxes  by  the  conman?,  national  property,  the  cide. 
pendence  of  courts  of  justice,  and  the  responsibility  of  nximb- 
ters,  and  of  every  agent  of  the  executive  power.  Sudi  are 
the  principles  by  wUdi  the  council  of  state  decides  thit  the 
nation  shall  be  governed,  and  such  the  conditions  laid  on 
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bim  Whoflki  the  people  are  smd  to  have  called  to  govern  them. 
BuV  continue  the  ooundl,  *  we  oider^  for  the  more  effec- 
tual preservation  of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  the  national  institutions  be  renewed  in  a  great 
assemUj,  already  convoked  by  the  emperor.'* 

The  assembly  here  alluded  to,  was  to  consist  of  the 
electors-  from  every  department  of  the  empire,  the  immediate 
representatives  of  the  people  in  primary  assemblies,  and 
whose  votes  -were  to  be  regarded  as  their  voice.  This  extra- 
ordinazy  convocation  was  to  be  termed  the  Field  qf  Mojf^ 
and  would  comprehend  about  twenty-five  thousand  electors. 
li  received'  tins  appeUation  from  the  feudal  assembly  of 
IVench  history,  where  the  monarch  met  to  deliberate  with  tKe 
great  vassals  of  the  crown,  and  the  dignified  clergy,  on  the 
urgent  oonoems  of  the  state. 

Bonaparte  also  hastened  to  conciliate  the  adlierents  of  the 
Bourbons,  by  granting  an  amnesty  to  all  Frenchmen^  con- 
oemfld  in  aiding  the  foreign  armies,  excepting  a  few  indivi-^ 
duals  that  were  named;  and  by  granting  pensions  to  the 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Orleans,  and  of  Bourbon,  who  remained 
at  Parifiw  He  likewise  appcnnted  a  conunismn  to  organize 
a  system  of  general  education  on  the  Lancastrian  plan; 
and  in  compliment  to  the  British  people,  whom  he  stiled 
the-^pations  of  liberal  ideas,  he  decreed  the  ooropleteiiboli. 
tion  of  the  Slave  Trade.  All  restrictions  dF  the  press  were 
abolished;  and  those  who  had  formerly  opposed  his  undue 
usurpation  of  power  were  admitted  into  his  councils,  and 
distinguished  by  peculiar  favours.  Having  thus  g^ven  tiie 
Fr«[ich  people  so  many  valuable  pledges  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  ^litical  reformation,  he  addressed  the  following  letter 
tp  the  difier«it  sovereigns  of  Europe. 

'Fans,  April  4^,  1S15. 

'  Sire,'  my  Brother, — You  have  no  doubt  learnt  in  the  com'se  of 
the  last  month  my  .return  to  France,  rily  entrance  into  Paris,  and 
the  departure  of  die  family  of  the  Bourbons,  The  true  nature 
of  those  events  nuist  now  be  made  known  to  your  Majesty. 
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They  are  the  results  of  an  irresistible  power^  the  results  of  the 
unanimous  wish  of  a  great  nation,  which  knows  its  duties  and 
its  rights.  The  dynasty  which  force  had  given  to  the  French 
people,  was  not  fitted  ror  it:  the  Bourbons  neither  associated 
with  the  national  sentiments  nor  manners — France  has  therefore 
separated  herself  from  them :  her  voice  called  for  a  liberator : 
the  hop^  which  induced  me  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices  £ar 
her  have  been  deceived :  I  came ;  and  from  the  spot  where  I 
first  set  my  foot,  the  love  of  my  people  has  borne  me  into  the 
heart  of  my  capital. 

'  The  first  wish  of  my  heart  is  to  repay  so  much  affection  by  tli9 
maintenance  of  an  honourable  peace.  The  restoration  of  the 
imperial  throne  was  necessary  for  the  happhiess  or  the  French 
people.  It  is  my  sincerest  desire  to  render  it  at  the  same  time 
subservient  to  the  maintainance  of  the  jpepose  of  Europe.  Enough 
of.  glory  has  shone  by  tixms  on  the  colours  of  the  various  nations. 
The  vicissitudes  of  fortune  have  often  enough  occasioned  great 
reverses,  followed  by  great  success. 

*  A  more  brilliant  arena  is  now  opened  to  sovereigns,  and  I  am 
the  first  to  descend  into  it.  After  having  presented  to  the  world 
the  spectacle  of  great  battles,  it  will  now  pe  more  delightfiil  to 
know  no  other  rivalship  in  fiiture  but  that  resulting  fhim  the 
advantages  of  peace,  ana  no  other  struggle  but  the  sacred  one  of 
felicity  for  our  people. 

*  France  has  been  pleased  to  proclaim  with  candour  this  noble 
object  of  her  unanimous  wish.  Jealous  of  her  independence,  the 
invariable  principle  of  her  potiey*  will  be  the  most  rigid  aspect 
for  the  independence  of  other  nations.  If  such  then,  as  I  trust 
tliey  are,  are  the  personal  sentiments  ot  your  Majesty,  general 
tranquility  is  secured  for  a  long 'time  to  come,  and  justice  seated 
on  tlie'oonfines  of  the  various  states^  will,  of  herself  be  su^aent 
to  guard  the  frontiers. 

'  I  am,  &c,  &c.' 

The  Couriers  charged  with  this  remarkable  oommunica^ 
don,  were  all  stopped  on  the  frofntiersand  arrested ;  but  the 
oflficer  sent  to  the  English  court,  succeeded  in  defiveringhis 
ma.ster's  pacific  overtures  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  but  was 
instantly  dismissed  with  the  declaration  that  the  Empennr 
Napoleon  was  not  known  by  the  British  Ministry.  These 
acts  of  implied  hostility  were  accompanied  by  a  declaratiod 
of  the  powers  assembled  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  stating, 
thai  Napoleon  Bonaparte  has  placed  himself  wUhout  the 
pajf  of  civil  and  social  relations ;  and  thaty  as  an  ewmy 
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nAnd  disturber  qfihe  tremqiiiUUj/  of  the  world,  he  has  render'- 
ed  himself  liable  to  public  vengeance.  This  was  followed  by 
distinct  treaties  between  the  different  allied  powers,  by 
which  it  was  agreed,  that  640,000  men  should  march  against 
France,  Great  Britain  engaging  to  pay  a  sum  tci  each  power 
proportionate  to  its  exertions.  These  proceedings  of  the 
aDies  produced  a  great  sensation  in  France,  and  called  forth 
the  most  indignant  animadversions  from  many  members  of 
the  British  Parliament. 

Bonaparte^s  council,  at  first  deemed  it  politic  to  assert  that 
this  decliaration  of  the  allies  at  Vienna  was  apocryphal,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  too  base  and  unjust  to  have  proceeded 
from  that  quarter.  But  when  the  Frendi  Couriers  were 
arrested,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  called  the  emperor^s 
attention  to  the  real  perilous  state  of  the  country,  on  account 
of  <  the  lawless  conduct  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,^  who 
were  now  in  hostile  array.  It  was  now  also  known  that  Maria 
Louisa  and  her  son  were  held  in  durance  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  her  father,  and  that  the  mother,  and  a  sister  of 
Napoleon'^s,  were  conveyed  to  a  statfe  prison  in  Hungary. 
At  the  same  time,  intelligence  arrived  of  the  complete  failure 
of  M urates  attempt  to  revolutionize  Italy,  and  the  conquest- 
of  his  kingdom  by  the  Austrians  and  English.  Thus  all 
hopes  of  a  diversion  in  this  quarter  were  totally  dis^pated ; 
wlnle  troops  were  advancing  by  forced  marches  against 
France,  in  every  direction.  The  Prussians  were  conveyed 
in  vehicles  of  ail  descriptions,  and  disembarkations  of  Eng- 
lish troops  took  place  didly  at  Ostend.  The  Duke  of  Wd- 
lington,  the  hero  of  Spain,  was  appointed  Generalissimo  of 
tlie  allied  armies,  and  had  arrived  in  Bel^um  in  order  to 
organize  his  forces.  In  short,  all  Europe  was  aroused  at 
the  re-appearance  of  a  man,  whom  they  considered  the  cause 
of  so  considerable  a  portion  of  die  miseries  they  had  ex- 
perienced. 

In  the  midst  of  this  threatened  stcmsi,  Bonaparte  appear- 
ed collected  and  undismayed.    He  removed  from  the  Thuil  . 
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lories  to  the  Falais  Bourbon  in  the  Champs  Blyates,  vfh&e 
h0  was-  diuly  oecupied  in  receiving  addresses  fibm  all  die 
departm^tS)  citiesi  and.  authorities,  and  in  directii^  die 
the  affatfs  of  the  emjure.     Great  energy  likewise  was  exerted, 
ia  fdamng  the  amy  an  a  war  footing;  imd  the  t]X)ops.as  re- 
viewed were  marched  towards  the  firaQtier&    At  a  review  on  • 
the  9th  of  April,  Bonaparte  in  haranguii^  the  troops  ex^ 
oiwaed,  '  Sokiier9,  we  wish  not  to  interfere  with  the  affairs, 
of  other  nations ;  but  woe  to  those  who  shall  wish  to  inter* 
ineddle  with  our^s,  to  treat  us  like  Grenoaor  Greneva,  and 
impose  on  us  other  laws  than  those  which  the  nation  wiUs. 
They  shall  find  on  our  frontiers  the  heroes  of  Marengo,  of 
Austerlitz,  and  of  Jena ;  they  shall  find  there  a  whole  peo* 
pie;  and  if  th^  have  600,000  in6n,  we  will  oppose  tothena 
tmo  millions.'' 

In  order  to  arouse  the  people,  and  efifovce  the  decrees  of 
the  government,  Commissaries  were  sent  into  each  military^ 
division,   as  in  the  early  stages  <^  the  Revolution,   with 
iiuthority  to  expel  from  office,  all  bearing  authority  whose 
fidelity  or  zeal  was  su^oected.      The  inhabitants  of  the- 
suburbs  of  Paris  al^  assumed  the  old  JacolMndeagnation% 
and  were  organized  in  bands  under  the  appellation  of  Corps 
Fr€m€S.     These  volunteers  every  evening  appeared  before 
Napoleon''s    residence,    exhibitii^   th^   enthusiasm,    and 
shouting  Vive  TErf^pereur, 

The  intended  political  reformations  in  tlie  French  govern- 
ment were  promulgated  under  the  title  (^  ^  a  supplementary 
act  to  the  Cotistitutions  of  the  Empire.^  In  the  preamble. 
Napoleon  oites  ^e  wars  in  which  he.  had  been  almost  unre- 
mittin^y  engaged  as  an  esccuse  for  n^lecting  the  hberty  of 
the  citizens^  ^  Our  object  henceforth,^  said  he  ^  is  to  increase  the 
pro^rity  of  Franoe,  by  the  establishment  of  public  liberty. 
Henci)  results  the  necessity  of  many  important  changes  in 
the  Constitutions,  Senatus  Consultums,  and  otlier  acts  by 
which  this  empire  is  ruled.  On  this  account,  wishing  to 
pieaerve  what  is  good  and  salutary  on  one  ^de,  and  csi  the 
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other,  to  meke  the  oon^tuticMis  ^f  our  empire  inerery  Yecp 
•pect  eongwlial  to  the  vishes  atid  natioBal  Beoessitie*,  as  wefl 
as  to  the  state  of  peace,  which  we  wi^  to  memtain  with 
Eun^,  we  have  determhied  to  submit  to  the  peo{de  pMv 
posals  timding  to  modify  otid  perfect  its  constitutional  acts-^ 
to  piotect  the  rights  of  die  Citizens  by  guarantees^— to  gtre  k 
representative  system  its  foH  effect-^to  invest  'the  ifnter- 
mediate  bodies  with  aQ  due  ciHisideration  and  proper  p6wer, 
in  a  word,  to  comlmie  the  highest  degree  of  political  hberty 
with  individual  safety,  with  the  force  and  concentration  «&- 
eesaory  to  make  the  French  people  and  the  dignity  of  oui* 
crown  respected  by  foreigners'.  After  this,  follows  thedift- 
vent  articles  of  jthis  act,  which  certainly  imparted  asli^  a 
degree  of  liberty  to  the  people  as  they  were  capiflble  of  en** 

joying— 

The  91st  of  May,  was  the  day  fixed  for  accepting  the 
new  Constitution.  A  spacious  temporary  amphitheatre  had 
been  erected  for  thi^  purpose  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  con- 
nected with  the  facade  of  the  m3itary  school,  in  the  cehjtte 
of  which  15,000  electoi^  were  seated  and  covered  by  an  aw. 
ning.  The  doping  faanl^s  which  arise  roimd  the  Champ  de 
Mairs^  were  cohered  with  a  vast  popidatkm;  and  its  im«^ 
mense  plain  was  filled  with  cavalry.  Here  an  elevated  altar 
was  placed  opposite- the  throne,  which  was  erected  within 
the  amphidieatre.  ^  Never^  said  the  Momteur  *  was  a  more 
interesting  national  fete  than  that  of  the  Champ  de  Mai,  All 
which  elevates  the  soul,- a  great  compact  sealed  between  a . 
monaard)  and  his  people**-France,  Fq»Fesented  by  the  chosen 
of  its  cftieens,  farmers,  merdiahts,  magistrates,  soldiers,  as» 
sembled  round  the  throne,  revived  the  recollection  of  the 
most  menuxrahle  events/ 

The  emperor  Napoleon,  arrived  at  the  Champ  de  Man 
at  one  o^dock,  accompanied  by  his  three  brothers,  Joseph^ 
Lucien,  and  Jerome,  and  was  received  with  loud  acdama* 
tions.  The  ceremony  began  by  fai^h  masi^,  which  was  ode- 
brated  by  'tlic  Archbishop  of  Tours,  assisted  by  Cardxna}  . 
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de  Bagarie,  and  four  other  bifihops.  The  mass  ended,  the 
,  members  of  the  dqiutation,  about  five  hundred  in  numberf 
ascended  the  steps  of  the  throne,  when  M.  Dubois  d^Angers 
addressed  the  emperor,  assuring  him  of  th^  attachment, 
and  predicting  the  failure  of  the  impending  invasion.  The 
moment  the  orator  ceased,  the  whole  Champ  de  Mara  re* 
sounded  with  cries  of  Vive  la  Nation!  Vive  FEmpereur! 
The  arch-chancellor  next  proclaimed  the  result  of  the  votes, 
declariiig  the  acceptance  of  the  new  constitution,  with  the 
exception  of  only  4,S07  votes.  The  herald  of  arms  then 
declared  the  acceptance  of  the  new  constitution  by  the  French 
people.  The  grand  chamberlain  having  placed  before  die 
throne  a  table,  on  which  the  constitution  was  placed,  the 
arch-chancellor  presented  the  pen  to  Prince  Joseph,  who 
gave  it  to, the  emperor,  and  his  majesty  signed  it.  The 
table  bang  removed,  the  Emperor  thas  addressed  the 
meeting :— 

• 

'  Frenchmt^n/— As  EmpercMr,  Consul^  Soldier^  I  hold  everj 
thing  from  the  people.  In  prosperity^  in  adversity^  in  the  field 
of  battle,  in  council,  on  the  throne,  and  in  exile,  France  has 
been  the  only  object  of  my  thoughts.  I  sacrificed  myself  like  a 
certain  king  of  the  Athenians,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  promise 
which  was  made  me  kept  inviolate*- that  the  natural  integri^  of 
France  should  be  preserved,  as  well  as  its  honour  and  its  rigtits. 
The  indignation  wnich  was  created  by  seeing  those  sacred  rights, 
acquired  by  twenty-five  years  of  victory,  on  the  point  of  being 
lost  for  ever,  has,  however,  a^n  placed  me  on  tfie  throne,  which 
is  more  dear  to  me,  because  it  is  the  palladium  of  the  rights  of 
the  people. 

*  Frenchmen !  In  traversing  France,  in  the  midst  of  that  pub- 
lic joy  which  accompanied  me  to  the  capital,  I  counted  on  a 
long  peace.  My  thoughts  were  solely  turned  on  the  means  of 
conso^dating  our  liberty,  by  a  constitution  founded  on  the  will 
and  ihterests  of  the  people,  and  I  convoked  the  Champ  de  Mai. 
I  learn,  however,  that  those  Princes  who  had  annihilated  the 
dearest  interests  ot*  the  people,  wish  to  make  war  upon  us.  They 
intend  to  take  from  us  all  our  northern  fortresses  to  add  to  the 
new  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  to  reconcile  their  own 
quarrels  by  dividing  between  them  Lorraine  and  Alsace.  We 
must  prepare  for  war.    In  the  mean  time,  before  I  go  personally 
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ta  wcom^  tb^  biuSBard  of  war,  my  fir$t  anxiety  is  to  secure  the 
liberties  of  tlie  nation. 

'  Frenchmen !  When  we  have  repulsed  these  unmst  inyado^, 
Mi£[  when  Europe  will  have  been  oooivinoed  of  wnat  is  due  to 
twimty-^eigiit  ia|Uioii8  of  Fr^chmen,  a  solemn  law  will  unite  all 
existKqg  differences  relative  to  our  former  Constitutions. 

'  Frenchmen  !  You  are  about  to  return  to  your  departments, 
tell  your  fellow  citizens  th^t  circumstances  are  critical ;  but  that 
with  uauKnqi,  eiossgy,  and  peraevorance,  we  shall  come  victorious 
out  of  this  contest  of  a  great  people  agaiBstits  oppressors.  Ge- 
nerations to  come  will  scrutinize  our  conduct.  A  nation  loses  aSi 
whieh  loses  its  independence.  Tell  your  fellow  dtizens  that 
those  feeeignnioiiarchs  whom  I  made  kings,  or  preserved  as  such^ 
who  in  the  time  of  my  prosperity  besou^t  my  alliance,  and  the 
protection  of  the  French  nation,  now  direct  all  their  power 
against  my  person.  If  I  were  not  'convinced  that  it  is. in  fact  our 
eeon^  at  whidi  they  aim,  I  would  place  at  their  aiercy  that 
txistence  figainat  wliich  they  am  so  mudi  enraged :  but  tell  tq 
our  fellow  citizens,  that,  wmle  the  love  they  show  for  me  con- 
tinues so  ardent,  the  rage  of  our  enemies  will  be  powerless. 

*  Fi^nqhmen !  My  will  is  that  of  the  people.-<-My  rights  are 
theirs.  My  honour^  mj  gloiy,  my  happiness — can  be  but  the 
honour,  the  glory,  and  the  happiness  of  France !' 

*  It  would  be  difBculf  says  the  French  deim-official  ac- 
cpjoot  of  this  fete,  ^  to  express  the  emotion  which  displayed 
itaelf  on  all  countenances,  during  this  oradon  of  the  empeior^ 
pr  the  acclamations  which  succeeded  it. 

*  Then  the  gcatxd  ahnonw,  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges^ 
i^proaqhed  the  throne,  and  presented  on  his  knees  the  Holy 
JGvaJ^lists  to  the  emperor,  who  took  the  oath  in  these 
words, — "  I  swear  to  observe,  and  to  make  to  be  observed, 
ibe  Canstitution  of  the  empire.'" 

*  The  prince  arch-chancellor,  advandng  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne^  prqpaomnced  the  oath  of  iidelity.to  the  Constitution; 
the  whole  assembly  then  repeated  it  with  acclamation. 
The  assembly,  instead  of  returning  to  their  seats,  crowdea 
round  the  emporor,  who  was  then  encircled  like  the  father 
of  a  family.  They  did  not  retire  until  after  the  sieging  of 
the  Te  Ihunh  when  the  presidents  of  the  electoral  colleges 
advanced  to  receive  the  eagles  destined  for  the  national 
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guard  of  the  respective  departments.  The  emperor,  then 
throwing  off  his  imperial  mantle,  thus  addressed  the  assem- 
bly : — ^^  Soldiers  of  the  national  guard,  of  the  troops  of  the 
land  and  of  the  sea,  I  confide  to  you  the  imperial  ea^e, 
which  you  swear  to  defend  at  the  expence  of  your  blood, 
against  the  enemies  of  yoiur  country.*" 

*  Universal  shouts  of  "  we  swear  if"  continued  for  a  length 
of  time,  during  which  the  emperor  placed  himself  on  the 
elevated  throne  in  the  midst  of  the  Champ  de  MarSy  as 
colonel  of  the  national  guards,  and  dehvered  the  ea^es  to 
the^  presidents  of  the  departments— Count  Chaptal,  pre- 
sident  of  t^e  electoral  colleges  of  Paris ;  and  Count  Durossel, 
lieut.-general,  received  the  eagles  of  die  national  guard; 
and  Count  Friant,  that  of  the  imperial  guards ;  the  troops 
then  encircled  the  tlirone,  and  the  Emperor  thus  addressed 
them : — ^'  Soldiers  !*-I  confide  to  you  the  imperial  ea^e— 
You  swear  to  perish,  if  necessary,  in  defending  it  against 
thp  enemies  of  the  country." 

*  The  immense  army,  which  surrounded  the  throne,  in- 
terrupted the  emperor  by  thunders  of  applause,  **  we  swear 
it.***  Silence  being  again  obtained,  the  epiperor  continued, 
**  You,  soldiers  of  the  national  guai*d  of  Paris,  swear  never 
again  to  allow  the  strangers  to  pollute  with  their  presence 
the  capital  of  the  great  nation.*"  He  was  again  interrupted 
by  continual  shouts  of  "we  swear  it.*"  He  continued, 
"  And  you  soldiers  of  the  imperial  guard,  you  swear  even 
to  surpass  yourselves  in  the  campaign  about  to  open,  and  to 
die  rather  than  allow  the  invaders  to  dictate  laws  to  your 
conntry !" 

The  whole  Champ  de  Mars  now  resounded  with  indes- 
cribable acclamations.  Then  the  troops,  amounting  to  up- 
wards of  50,000  men,  of  whom  27,000  were  national  guards, 
defiled  before  the  emperor,  amidst  cries  of  Vive  FEmpereur ! 
and  thh  shouts  of  the  people,  *  who  were  coUected  in  all 
directions.     The  Emperor  tlien  returned  on  foot  to  the 
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military  school,  in  the  midst  of  an  imhiense  crowd,  who 
pressed  round  him  so  as  almost  to  prevent  liis  passage. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  the  emperor  went  in  high  military 
pomp  to  instal  the  legiala.ture.  In  his  speech  he  congratu- 
lated the  members  on  the  commencement  of  a  constitutional 
monafrchy,  and  urged  them  to  imitate  the  Senate  of  a  great 
people  of  antiquity,  by  swearing  ^  to  die  rather  than  survive 
the  dishonour  and  degradation  of  France.'  This  event  was 
celebrated  in  Paris  by  illuminations,  fire-works,  &c. 

The  first  act  of  the  chamber  of  representatives,  was  the 
nomination  of  M.  Lanjuinais  as  presidient.  This  choice 
dearly  proved  the  independence  of  the  assembly,  for  M. 
Lanjuinais  had  always  evinced  the  most  rooted  aversion  to 
Bonaparte,  even  when  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory.  The  em- 
peror however  acceded  to  the  choice,  and  having  received 
addresses  from  both  houses,4ie  set  out  for  his  northern  army, 
which  had  been  concentrated  on  the  Sambre.  ^ 

M.  Cambt,  who  had  so  frequently  *  organized  victory,'  in 
)us  report  on  the  military  state  of  the  empire,  estimated  the 
troops  of  the  line  at  500,000 ;  and  the  numerical  amount  of 
the  army  at  850,000  men.  Admitting  that  this  statement  was 
exaggerated,  yet  the  exertions  made  to  recruit  and  equip 
the  army  were  truly  astonishing,  and  Could  not  have  been 
effected  without  a  considerable  degree  of  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  The  disasters  that  might  probably  accom- 
pany the  im^nding  contest  were  also  anticipated ;  and  seve- 
ral thousand  workmen  were  daily  employed  in  fortifying  the 
heights  around  Paris,  on  which  300  cannon  were  placed. 

The  prize  which  was  now  to  l)e  contested  for,  was  of  no 
ordinary  worth,  the  leaders  who  were  about  to  meet  in  hos- 
tile array,  bore  names  of  no  vulgar  renown,  and  the  world 
hung  in  dread  attention  on  the  deep  tragedy  which  was  about 
to  be  represented.  The  armies  most  dreaded  by  Bonaparte 
were  those  han^g  on  the  northern  frontier,  particularly 
that  under  EngUsh  orders.  It  was  therefore  against  this 
part  of  the  allies  that  the  restored  Emperor  directed  his 
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force,  08  he  concluded  that  the  overthmw  of  tiiis  $Stmj 
would  strike  a  salutary  terror  into  the  farced  of  the  othet 
coalised  powers,  and  determine  them  to  a  reversion  of  thdr 
late  precipitate  treaties.  No  exertion  Was  wanted  t6  odIIm 
an  army  that  might  ensure  the  accomplishment  of  this  fHoL 
The  choicest  troops  of  the  various  armies,  with  a  numerous 
and  well  stored  matet'iel^  constituted  a  force  which  rtasiA 
the  hopes  of  the  French  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthuaasm; 
and  filled  with  dismay  the  partizans  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
On  the  12th  of  June,  at  three  oVlock  in  the  motning, 
Bonaparte  left  Pai'is,  and  arrived  at  M aubeuge  on  the  ISdt 
in  the  evening.  Soult  as  Major,  went  before  him  on  the 
9th,  by  the  way  of  Lille ;  as  also  Jerome  Bonaparte,  Mitf- 
shal  Mortier,  and  the  guards.  The  army  of  the  nordl  had 
'  joined  that  of  the  Ardennes,  under  command  of  Vandamme, 
and  established  its  head-quarters  at  Pumay.  That  of  the 
Moselle,  under  Greneral  Gerard,  departed  by  fohsed  tnaith^s 
for  Metz.  The  army  of  tlie  North  thus  was  composed  of 
five  bodies  of  infantry,  /commanded  by  Lieutenant-Gknerds 
D'*Erlon,  Reille,  Vandamme,  Gerard,  and  Count  de  LohaoQ. 
The  cavalry,  under  Grouchy,  was  formed  into  four  <)!Tb^i(3ti8 
under  the  orders  of  General  Pajol,  Excelmans,  MiUiatrd, 
and  Kellerman.  The  Imperial  Guard,  of  S0,000  men, 
formed  the  kernel  of  this  splendid  army,  which  was  strength- 
ened by  a  body  of  artillery  well  disciplined,  provided  with 
an  excellent  train,  and  pontoon  corps.  Beside  the  batteries 
attached  to  each  division,  each  corps  had  its  park  of  reserve. 
The  Guard,  particularly,  had  a  magnificent  train  of  artil- 
lery, alnlost  wholly  composed  of  pieces  new  cast.  The 
whole  might  be  estimated  at  130,000  effective  men,  of  whom 
20,000  were  cavalry ;  and  300  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  marches  of  the  troops  were  rapid  and  long,  and  the 
weather  though  stormy,  tolerably  fine ;  nor  were  the  roads 
so  cijt  up  as  to  retard  the  artillery,  or  camp  equipages. 
Their  movements,  therefore,  almost  partook  of  precipitation. 
It  was  evidently  the  intention  to  surprise  the  Allies  by  a 
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auddeii  AppnMtth ;  afld  these  foix«d  nttnlies  gave  r^ 
reporui  <^.a  sudden  irruption  into  Belgium.  On  the  14th, 
this  whole  army  had  joined  and  Ibmed  in  fineontheeK. 
tmne  fiontkts.  It  was  then  that  the  unetttainty  in  wUdi 
they  had  remained  respecting  these  manoeuvres  was  done 
away,  by  the  fdObwing  prodamation,  whidi  was  read  at  the 
head  of  every  division :  <        ' 

'GENERAL  ORDER. 
/  *^AvUneM,  June  14,  1815. 

'  Soldiers  l^^This  day  is  the  anniversttty  of  Marengo  and  of 
Friedlaad,  which  twice  decided  the  destiny  of  Europe.  Then, 
as  after  Austerlitz,  as  after  Wagram,  we  were  too  generous !  We 
believed  in  the  protestations  and  in  the  oaths  of  princes  whom 
we  kft  on  the  throne  I  Now,  however,  coalesced  among  them^ 
aelves,  th^  would  destroy  the  independence  and  the  most  sacred 
rights  of  France.  They  have  commenced  the  most  unjust  of 
aggressions.  Let  us  march,  then,  to  meet  them.  Are  they  and 
w«  no  longer  the  same  men  ? 

^•Soldiers,  at  Jena,  against  these  same  Prussians,  now  so  arro- 
gant, you  were  one  against  three,  and  at  Montmirail  one  against 
six  ! 

^  Let  those  amonff  you  who  have  been  prisonors  of  die  Engli^,^ 
detail  to  you  the  hulks,  and  the  frightful  miaeries  which  they 
suffered! 

'  The  Saxons,  the  Belgians,  the  Hanoverians,  the  soldiers  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  lament  that  they  are  compelled 
to  lend  their  arms  td  the  cause  of  nrinoes,  die  enemies  of  justice 
mid  of  th^  rights  of  all  natinns ;  tney  know  that  this  coahtion  is 
insatiAble !  After  having  devoured  twelve  millions  of  Poles^ 
twelve  millions  of  Italians,  one  million  of  S&xons,  six  millions  df 
Belgians,  H  must  devour  the  states  of  the  seoend  rank  of  Germany. 

'  The  mlidmen  1  a  moment  of  j^rosperity  blinds  them.  The 
oppression  and  humiliation  of  the  French  people  are  beyond  their 
power.     If  they  enter  Prance,  they  will  there  find  their  tomb. 

^  ScMfers !  we  have  fonseA  mardies  to  make,  battles  to  fi^^ 
danigerB  to  encoanter ;  but,  with  steadiness^  victory  wiU  be  ours ; 
the  rights,  the  honour,  the  happiness  of  the  country  wiU  be  re- 
conquered. 

^  To  eveiy  Frenchman  who  has  a  heart,  the  moment  is  arrived 
to  imiquer  or  perish. 

(Signed)  '  NAPOLEON.' 
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It  is  flcarody  neoessary  to  say,  that  this  prodamation 
vas  received  with  transports  of  joy  and  loud  aodamati(»s 
by  the  soldiers :  aiid  the  chiefs  were  etunqptiuned  with  the 
precision  of  their  routes,  and  recognised,  they  said,  the 
presence  of  the  greai  mem  in  those  scientific  combinations, 
by  which  all  the  masses  of  the  army,  afl;er  encumbering 
each  other^s  march,  seemed  all  at  once  to  rise  from  the 
ground,  imd  find  themselves  ranged  in  line  as  if  by  the  effect 
of  magic. 

The  15th,  at  break  of  day,  this  army  broke  up  for  the 
Belgic  territory.  The  9d  division  attacked  the  Prusaan 
outposts,  and  pursued  them  with  vigour  as  far  as  Marclii* 
enne-au-Pont ;  the  cavalry  of  this  body  had  to  charge  seve- 
ral corps  of  infantry  different  times,  which  they  drove  back^ 
took  some  hundreds  of  prisoners,  and  the  Prussians  hasten- 
ed to  rccross  the  Sambre.  The  light  cavalry  followed  on 
the  road  to  Charleroi,  and,  brushing  away  in  different 
charges  such  of  the  Prussians  as  they  met,  drove  the  whole 
to  the  other  side.  While  numerous  sharp-shooters  defend- 
ed the  approach  to  the  bridge,  the  Prussians  were  employed 
in  rendering  it  impassable,  in  order  to  retard  the  march  and 
afford  them  time  to  evacuate  the  city ;  but  being  too  closely 
pushed,  they  were  not  able  to  destroy  it  effectually,  and 
the  men  soon  removed  all  difficulties  to  their  passage  over  it. 
About  noon  their  work  was  finished,  and  the  light  cavalry 
took  possession  of  Charleroi. 

Chi  the  otha:  hand,  the  2d  body,  which  had  dfected  its 
march  to  Marchienne,  advanced  on  Grosselies,  a  large  town 
ntuated  on  the  road  to  Brussels,  with  the  intention  of  inter- 
cepting at  that  quarter,  the  troops  driven  out  of  Charleroi 
The  Prussians,  surprised  at  so  sudden  an  attack,  and  pur- 
sued by  the  light  troops,  retired  in  great  disorder  to  Fleuras, 
where  their  main  body  was  concentrated.  They  were 
attacked  several  times  by  the  advanced  guard,  who  afforded 
them  no  time  to  take  any  positions.  The  presence  <^  Bonar 
parte  so  electrified  the  French  troops,  that  there  were  no  pos- 
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ability  of  rertraiiuiig  them.  They  nial^  bn  the  ^ruasiamB 
without  firing  a  shot :  charging  them  8o  furiously  with  the ' 
bayohet,  that  nothing  icoukl  resist  thcdr  shock.  The  French^ 
in  a  word,  after  the  most  obstinate  and  sanguinary  encounters, 
carried  all  the  portions  opposed  to  thdr  advance.  Towards 
night  Bonaparte  returned  with  his  head-quarf  ers  to  Charleroi. 
The  result  of  these  engagements  sustained  the  confidence  of 
the  army,  who  were  joined  by  the  Bel^c  villagers,  in  rei- 
terated shouts  of  *  Vive  FEmpereur.'^ 

Having  thus  introduced  Napoleon  Bonaparte  into  that 
memorable  field  where  the  dreadful  and  decisive  contest  took 
place,  it  will  conduce  most  to  the  perspicuity  of  the  narrative 
^  drop  the  biographical  style,  and  to  detail  the  events  that 
distinguished  this  battle  or  in  an  historical  manner,  at  the 
same  time  ^notidng  every  particular  that  has  been  published 
respecting  the  conduct  of  the  French  Emperor,  on  this  oc- 
casion. The  following  account  has  been  comjnled  fix)m  the 
best  materials ;  aild  the  notes,  which  add  so  oondderably  to 
the  interest  of  the  detail^  have  been  furnished  by  persons  of 
honour  and  distinction,  and  bear  strong  internal  evidence  of 
authenticity. 


Upon  tli^  16th,  at  three  in  the  morning,  the  troops  that 
had  hitherto  remained  on  the  right  of  the  Sambre,  crossed 
that  riv^ ;  and  now  Bonaparte  began  to  develope  the  daring 
plan  which  he  had  formed,  of  attacking  iipcm  one  and  the 
same  day,  two  such  opponents  as  WelSngton  and  Blu<^er. 

The  led  wing  of  the  French  army,  consisting  of  the  1st 
and  2d  corps,  and  of  four  divisions  c£  cavalry,  was  entrusted 
to  Ney,  who  had  been  suddenly  called  from  a  sort  of  di&- 
^aoefi)!  retirement,  to  receive  this  mark  of  the  emperor^s 
confidence.  He  was  commanded  to  march  upon^Brussels 
by  Gosselies,  and  Frasnes,  overpowering  such  opposition  as 
might  be  offered  to  him  in  his  progress  by  the  Belgian  troops, 
md  by  the  British,  who  might  advance  to  their  support. 
The  centre  and  right  wing  of  the  army,  with  the  imjperial 
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gvMQKb  m  reserve,  inarched  towards  the  right  wlwie  Bhidier 
and  the  Prussians  were  posted  They  were  under  the  in- 
mediate  ooramand  of  Bonaparte  himsdf. 

The  news  of  Napoleon^s  movonents  in  advance^  and  of 
the  preliminary  actions  between  the  Frendi  and  P^iunans, 
reached  Brussels  upon  the  eveningof  die  lAth.^    Instaot 

*  Hie  following  extract  fraai  a  -Yalnabte  pufelieation  *  by  a 
near  observer/  contains  a  lively  and  divmiastiailul  detail  of  ite 
evefeits  that  occurred  in  Bruss^  during  this  eventM  period. 
'  On  the  evening  of  ThursdaY  the  15th  ofJune,  a  Courier  arrived 
at  Brussels^  ftom  Marshal  Blucher^  to  announce  that  hostilities 
had  commenced.  The  Duke  of  Wellitvton  was  sitting  after 
dinaer,  with  a  psorty  <>f  otficers^  over  the  dssaert  and  wjne^  when 
be  received  the  dispatches  containing  this  unexpected  news.* 
Marshal  Blucher  had  been  attacked  that  day  by  fiie  Frensh; 
but  he  seemed  to  consider  it  as  a  merp  afRur  oif  outposts^  which 
was  not  likely  to  proceed  much  fortb^  at  peseat,  tboiigh  it 
might  probably  pro\e,  the  prelude  to  a  mere  mp^rtant  engage- 
ment. It  was  the  opinipn  of  most  mititary  men  in  Brussds, 
that  it  was  the  j^lan  of  the  Gnemy  by  a  fidse  fdarm  to  induce  the 
AlHes  to  ccMvceittrate  their  dnef  military  fimce  iai  4uit  quarter^ 
in  ofdet  that  he  might  more  sueoess^Uy  make  a  serious  attack 
upon  some  other  pointy  and  that  it  was  against  Brussels  and  the 
English  army^  that  the  blow  would  be  aimed.  The  troops 
were  ordered  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march  at  a 
moment's  notioe;  but  no  immadiats  mavemant  was  expected^ 
and  for  some  hours  all  was  quiet. 

'  It  was  past  midnight^  aaid  profound  repose  seemed  to  reitfn 
over  Bmssds^  when  suddenly  me  4lnuns  heat  to  arms,  aad  me 
trumpet's  loud  caB  was  heard  fi»m  every  part  of  tfie  dlgr«  ^  Itis 
impossible  to  -descgbe  the  effect  of  these  sounds^  heand  in  the 
silence  of  the  nicht.  We  were  not  long  left  in  doubt  of  the- 
truth.  A  secona  courier  had  arrived  from  Rneher :  the  attack 
had  becoma  serious;  the  enany  were  in  eanaidaraUe  forces 
fkey  had  taken  Charlenoi^  and  had  gained  soma  advanti|ge  over 
^e  Prussians,  and  9ur  troops  were  ordered  to  march  immediately 
to  support  them :  instantly  every  place  resounded  withi  martial 
preparations.  Theve  was  not  a  hoase  in  wUdb  milibary  «we 
not  martavad^.aod  leowsequently*  the  wbde  town  was  one  mii- 
versal  scene  of  bustle :  the  soldiers  were  seen  assembling  ih»n 
all  parts  in  the  Maee  Royale,  with  their  knapsacks  upon  Aeir 
backs;  some  taking  leave  off  their  wives  and -dbildten (  odios 
sitting  dawn  nneopeflmedly  upon  ^  dMffp  ptivamenr^  waitiiig 
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mrdan  were  issued,  that  the  garriaon  of  Brussels,  the  nearest 
disposable  fartey  should  mat^h  out  to  meet  the  approaching 
enemy ;  nmilar  orders  were  issued  to  the  cavalry,  artillery, 
and  the  guards,  who  were  quartered  at  Enghien;  other 
troops  cantoned  at  greater  distances,  received  ord^s  to 
move  to  their  suppiort. 

Those  distingaiBhed  Highland  Corps,  the  4Std  and  9M 
were  amongst  the  first  to  muster.  They  had  lain  in  Brussels 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  and  th^  good  behaviour  had 
attracted  the  affection  of  the  inhabitants  to  an  unusual  de» 


for  their  comrades;  others  sleeping  upon  packs  of  straw^  sur^ 
rounded  by  all  the  din  of  war^  while  bat  horses  and  baggage 
^Aggons  were  loading ;  artillery  and  commissariat  trains  harnes- 
sing, officers  riding  m  all  directions,  carts  clattering^  chargers 
neighing,  bugles  sounding,  drums  beating,  and  colours  flying. 

^  A  most  laughable  contrast  to  this  martial  scene  was  presented 
by  a  long  procession  of  carts  coming  ouietly  in  as  usual,  from 
the  country  to  market,  filled  with  ola  Flemish  women,  who 
looked  irresistibly  comic,  seated  among  their  piles  of  cabbages^ 
baskets  of  green  peas,  early  potatoes,  and  strawberries,  totally 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  all  those  warlike  preparations,  and 
gazing  at  the  scene  around  them  with  many  a  looK  of  gaping 
wonder,  as  they  jogged  merily  along,  one  after  another,  through 
the  Place  Royale,  amidst  the  crowds  of  soldiers,  and  the  con- 
fusion of  baggage  waggons. 

'  Yet  there  was  order  amidst  all  this  apparent  confusion. 
Raiment  after  regiment  fonned  with  the  utmost  regularity,  and 
marched  out  of  Brussels.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  momingj 
tlie  42d  and  92d  Highland  regiments  marched  through  the  Place 
Royale,  and  the  Pare.  One  could  not  but  admire  their  fine  ap« 
pearancej  their  firm,  collected,  steady,  military  demeanour^ 
as  they  went  rejoicing  to  battle,  with  their  bagpipes  playing  be- 
fore them,  and  the  beams  of  the  ri»ng  sun  snining  upon  theiy 
glittering  arms.  Before  that  sun  had  set  in  night,  how  many 
of  tliat  gallant  band  were  laid  k)w !  They  fought  like  heroes, 
and  like  heroes  they  fell — an  honour  to  their  country.  On 
many  a  highland  hill,  and  through  many  a  lowland  valley, 
long  will  the  deeds  of  these  brave  men  be  fondly  remembered, 
and  their  fate  deeply  explored.  Never  did  a  finer  body  of  men 
take  the  field — never  dia  men  march  to  battle,  that  were  destined 
to  perform  such  services  to  their  country,  and  to  obtain  such 
inunertal  renown ! 
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gree.  The  Les  petits  Ecossois  as  they  were  caDed,  were  so- 
domesticated  in  the  houses  where  they  were  quartered,  that 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  highland  soldier  taldng 
care  of  the  children  or  keeping  the  shop  of  lus  host.  Th^ 
were  now  to  exhibit  themselves  in  another  character.  They 
assembled  with  the  utmost  alacrity  to  the  soimd  of  the  well 
known  pibrock,  '  Come  to  me  and  I  will  give  you  flesi^^  an 
invitation  to  the  wolf  and  raven,  for  which,  the  next  day  did 
in  fact  i^read  an  ample  banquet.  They  formed  part  of  ^ 
Thomas  Picton'^s  division,  which  marched  out  early  in  the 

'  Before  eight  in  the  morning  the  streets^  which  had  been  filled 
with  busy  crowds^  were  empty  and  silent ;  the  great  Square  of 
the  Place  Royale,  which  had  been  filled  with  armed  men^  and 
with  all  the  appurtenances  and  paraphernalia  of  war^  was  now 
quite  deserted. 

'  The  Flemish  drivers  were  sleeping  in  the  tilted  carts  that 
were  destined  to  convey  the  wounded — the  heavy  baggage  wag- 
gons ranged  in  order^  and  ready  to  move  when  occasion  might 
require^  were  standing  under  the  guard  of  a  few  centinels ;  some 
officers  were  still  to  be  seen  riding  out  of  town  te  join  theanny. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  set  off  in  great  spirits,  observing, 
that  as  Blucher  had  most  likely  settled  the  business  himself  by 
this  time,  he  should  perhaps  be  back  to  dinner.  Sir  Thomas 
Picton  mounted  upon  his  charger,  in  soldier-like  style,  with 
his  reconnoitring-glass  slung  across  his  shoulder,  gaily  accosting 
his  friends  as  he  rode  through  the  streets,  left  Brussels  in  the 
highest  spirits  never  to  return.  It  was  on  this  very  morning 
that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  nuuie  the  boast,  that  to-morrow  night, 
he  would  sleep  at  Lacken. 

^  AfVw  the  army  were  gone,  Brussels  seemed  indeed  a  perf^ 
desert.  Every  countenance  was  marked  with  anxiety  or  melan- 
choly— every  heart  was  filled  with  anxious  expectation.  It  was 
not,  however,  supposed  that  any  action  would  take  place  that 
day.  What  was  then  the  general  consternation,  when  about 
three  o'clock^  a  furious  cannonading  began  !^— It  was  certainljr 
in  the  direction  our  army  had  taken — ^it  came  from  Waterloo  1 
Had  our  troops  then  encountered  the  French  before  they  had  be«n 
joined  by  the  Prussians? — ^Were  they  sepa^tely  engaged.^— 
Where  ? — ^When  ? — How  ? — In  vain,  did  every  one  ask  questions 
which  none  could  answer — numbers  of  people  in  carriages  and 
on  horseback  set  off  towards  Waterloo,  and  returned  no  wiser 
than  they  went,  each  bringing  back  a  different  story — a  thou- 
sand absurd  reports,  totally  devoid  of  foundation,  were  circu- 
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morning  of  the  16th.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  also,  took 
the  field  at  the  head  of  his  *  black  Brunswickers^  so  termed 
from  the  mourning  which  they  wore  for  his  father,  and 
which  they  now  continue  to  wear  for  the  gallant  prince,  who 
then  led  them.  Those  whose  •  fate  it  was  to  see  so  many 
faraye  men  take  their  departure  on  this  eventftil  day,  ^  gay 
in  the  morning  as  for  summer  sport,^  will  not  easily  forget 
the  sensations  that  the  spectacle  excited  at  the  moment,  and 
'  which  were  rendered  permanent  by  the  slaughter  that 
awaited  them. 

lated-^what  you  were  told  one  minute,  was  contradicted  the 
next  According  to  some^  Blucher  had  been  completely  beaten — 
acocHnding  to  others,  he  had  gained  a  complete  victory ; — some 
would  have  it,  that  30,000  French  were  leh  dead  on  the  field  o£ 
battle— others,  that  about  the  same  number  were  advancing  to 
surprize  Brussels.  It  was  even  said  that  the  English  army 
were  retreating  in  confusion — ^but  the  bearers  of  this  piece  o£  in- 
telligence were  received  with  so  much  indignation,  and  such 
perfect  incredulity,  that  they  were  glad  to  hold  their  peace. 
Some  said  the  scene  of  action  was  twenty  miles  ofT-— others  that 
it  was  only  six.  At  length  intelligeiice  came  from  the  army, 
.  l^rought  by  an  officer  who  had  left  the  field  after  five  o'clock, 
and  in  the  words  of  this  officer,  ''all  was  well." 

'  Still  tlie  cannonading  continued,  and  apparently  approached 
nearer.  The  French  were  said  to  be  SO  or  40,000  strong.  Only 
10,000  British  troops  had  marched  out  of  Brussels— our  army 
-was  unconcentrated — it  was  impossible,  even  with  the  fullest 
confidence  in  British  valour  not  to  feel  extreme  anxiety  for  the 
army.  Unable  to  rest,  we  wandered  about  the  Pare  the  whole 
evening,  or  stood  upon  the  ramparts  listening  to  the  heavy  can- 
nonade, which  towards  10  o'clock  became  fainter,  and  soon 
afterwards  entirely  died  away.  No  i^uther  intelligence  had  ar- 
rived— ^the  caimonade  had  conti*med  five  hours  since  the  last 
accounts  came  away.  The  anxiety  to  know  the  result  of  the 
battle  may  be  imagined. 

'  Between  twelve  and  one,  we  suddc^ily  heard  the  noise  of  the 
rapid  rolling  of  heavy  carriages,  in  long  succession,  passing 
through  the  Place  Royale,  mingled  with  the  loud  cries  and 
exclamations  of  the  people  below.  For  some  minutes  we  listen- 
ed in  silence, — ^faster  and  fiaster,  and  louder  and  louder,  the 
long  train  of  carriages  continued  to  roll  through  the  town ;  the 
eries  of  the  affrighted  people  inareased.  In  some  alarm  we 
liastily  ran  out  to  inquire  the  cause  of  this  tumult     As  we  flew 
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Upon  the  16th  as  already  mentioi]«d,  the  left  ving  of 
Bonaparte^s  army  under  Majrshal  Ney,  comiikenoedits  mazdi 
for  Brussels  by  the  road  of  Gosselies.  At  Fvaanes,  they  en- 
countered and  drove  before  them  some  Belgian  tjpoopa  who 
were  stationed  in  that  village.  But  the  gaUaat  Prince  of 
Orange  speedily  reinforced  them  so  as  to  keep  the  Frendi 
in  check.  It  was  indeed  of  the  utmost  importance  to  maiiip- 
tain  the  position  the  Belgians  now  occuped,  it  being  an 
alignement  between  the  villages  of  Sart  a  Mouline,  and 
Quatre  Bras.     The  latter  farm  house  or  village,  derives  ito 

down  stairs,  the  house  seemed  deserted,  every  room  door  was 
open — ^the  candles  were  left  burning  on  the  tables-— every  body 
had  ran  out  into  the  Place  Royale-— at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs^ 
a  group  of  aflnghted  Belgians  were  assembied^-constemation 
pictured  on  their  &ee6.     Tney  could  only  teU  us  that  intelligence 
had  been  brought,  of  a  large  body  of  French  having  been  seen 
advancing  through  the  woods  to  take  Brussels,  that  Ihev  were 
within  half  an  hour's  march  of  the  city,  (which  was  wholly  un- 
defended),   and   that  the  English  army  was  in  full  retreat. 
"  C'cst  trop  vrai — c'est  trop  vrai,"  was  repeated  on  every  side, 
*'  and  the  train  c^  artillery  tnat  was  passing  through  (they  said) 
was  retreating !" — We  had  soon,  however,  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  that  this  was  not  the  case,  that  the  artillery  were  passing 
through  to  join  the  army,  that  they  were  not  retreating,  but 
advancing ;  and  finding  that  the  report  of  the  French  being 
within  half  an  hour's  raardi  of  the  city,  rested  only  on  the  au-* 
thority  of  some  Belgians,  our  alarm  gradually  subsided— some 
people  indeed  took  their  departure— but  as  the  French  did  not 
make  their  appearance,  some  went  to  bed,  and  others  lay  down 
\n  their  dothes,  by  no  means  assured  that  their  slumbers  might 
not  be  broken  by  the  entrance  of  the  French. 

'  In  fact  between  five  and  six,  we  were  roused  by  a  loud  knock- 
ing at  the  door,  and  the  cries  of  **  Les  Fran9ois  sont  ici — Les 
Francois  sont  ici."  Starting  up,  the  first  sight  we  beheld,  was 
a  troop  of  Belgic  cavalry — covered — not  wilh  glory,  but  with 
mud,  galloping  though  the  town  at  ^1  speed,  as  if  the  enemy 
were  at  their  heels ;  and  immediately  tlie  heavy  baggage  wag- 
gons, which  had  been  harnessed  from  the  moment  of  the  first 
alarm,  set  off  at  full  gallop  down  La  Montague  de  la  Cour,  and 
through  every  street  by  "which  it  was  possible  to  effect  their 
escape.  In  less  than  two  minutes^  the  great  Square  of  the  Place 
Royale,  which  had  been  crowded  with  men  and  horses,  carts 
and  baggage  waggons,  was  completely  cleared  of^  every  thing. 
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name  from  hmng  the  point  where  the  bi^  way  from  Char* 
leroi  to  Bruss^s  is  intersected  by  another  road  at  noariy 
rig^tai^es.  These  roads  were  both  easenitial  to  the  Allies ; 
by  the  hi^  road  they  communicated  with  Bmaiels^  and  by 
that  which  intersected  it  with  the  right  of  the  Prussian  army 
stationed  at  St  Amand.  A  huge  and  diick  wood  catted  Le 
Bois  de  Botsu,  skirted  the  road  to  Brussels  on  the  ri^t 
hand  of  the  English  position ;  along  the  edge  of  the  wood 
was  a  hollow  way,  which  mi^t  almost  be  called  a  ravine; 
and  between  the  wood  and  the  French  position  were  several 

and  ttitirely  deserted.  Again  were  the  cries  i^^peated,  of  ''  Les 
Fran9oi8  sont  ici  i-*»Ils  s'emparent  de  la  porte  de  la  viUe !"  The 
doors  of  all  the  bed-rooms  were  thrown  open,  the  people  flew 
out  with  their  night-caps  an,  scarcely  half  dressed^  and  looking 
quite  distracted^  running  about  pale  and  trembling  they  knew 
not  whither,  with  packages  under  their  arms— 4ome  carryii^' 
hufle  heterogeneous  colleddous  of  things  down  to  the  cellars, 
and  others  loaded  with  their  proper^  flying  up  to  the  garrets. 
The  poor  Fille.<le*Chanibre,  neany  nightenied  out  of  her  witsi, 
was  standing  wringing  her  hands,  unable  to  articulate  any 
thing  but  "  Les  Francois — Les  Francois !" — ^while  the  Cuisiniere 
exdaimed  with  more  dignity,  **  Nous  sommes  tous  perdus." 

*  In  the  Court-yard  below,  a  scene  of  the  most  (hreadful  con- 
fusion ensued ;  description  can  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  8cu£9e 
that  took  place  to  get  at  the  horses  and  carnages ;  the  squab- 
bling of  masters  and  servants,  ostlers^  chambermaids,  coachmen, 
and  ffentlemen,  all  scolding  at  once,  and  swearing  in  French^ 
English,  and  Flemish ;  while  every  oj^obrious  epithet  and 
figure  of  speech  which  the  three  languages  contained  were  ex- 
hausted upon  each  other,  and  the  confusion  of  tongues  could 
scarcely  have  been  exceeded  by  that  of  the  Tower  of  BabeL 
Those  who  had  horses,  or  means  of  procuring  them,  set  off  with 
the  most  astonishing  expedition,  and  Okie  English  carriage  after 
another  took  the  road  to  Antwerp. 

'The  Duke's  Aide-de-Camp  at  last,  brought  information 
that  the  British  army,  though  attacked  by  such  a  tremendous 
superiority  had  completely  repulsed  the  Enemy,  and  remained 
masters  of  the  field  of  battle.  The  defeat  whicli  the  Prussians 
had  sustained  could  not,  howevierj  be  concealed,  and  the  Bel- 
gians were  filled  with  consternation  and  dismay.  The  corpse 
of  the  Ihike  of  Brunswick  had  passed  through  Brussels  during 
the  night,  and  his  fate  seemed  to  make  a  great  impression  upori 
the  minds  of  the  people.     Waggons  filled  with  the  wounded  be-* 
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fields  of  rye,  which  grows  in  Flanders  to  an  unusual  and 
gigantic  height. 

In  this  situation  it  became  the  principal  object  of  thf 
French  to  secure  the  wood,  from  which  they  might  debouche 
upon  the  Brussels  road.  The  Prince  of  Orange  made  every 
effort  to  defend  it ;  but,  in  spite  of  his  exerti(Xis,  the  Belgians 
gave  way,  and  the  French  oocuped  the  disputed  post  At 
diis  critical  moment  the  division  of  Picton,  the  xx>rps  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  shortly  after  the  division  of  guaida 
firom  Enghien,  came  up  and  entered  the  action.*    ^  What 

gan  to  arrive^  and  the  me1anch<4y  spectacle  of  these  poor  suffier- 
crs  increased  the  general  despondency.  The  streets  were  filled 
with  the  most  pitiable  sights.  We  saw  a  Belgic  soldier  dying 
at  the  door  of  hit  own  home,  and  surrounded  by  his  relations, 
who  were  weeping  over  him;  numerous  were  the  sorrowful 

Soups  standing  round  the  dead  bodies  of  those  who  had  died  of 
eir  womids  in  the  way  home.  Numbers  of  wounded,  who 
were  able  to  walk,  were  wandering  upon  every  road;  their 
blood-stained  clothes  and  pale  haggard  countenances,  perhaps, 
giving  the  idea  of  sufferings  much  greater  than  the  reality.' 

•  Extract  of  a  Letter  Jrom  an  Officer  to  his  Friend  in  Cumberland^ 

'At  two  o'clock  on  the  15th  of  June,  we  arrived  at  Grenappe, 
from  whence  we  heard  firing  very  distinctly ;  half  an  hour  after*, 
wards  we  saw  the  French  columns  advancing,  and  we  bad  scarcely 
taken  our  position  when  they  attacked  us.  Our  front  consisted 
of  the  3rd  and  5th  Divisions,  with  some  Nassau  people,  and  a 
brigade  of  cavalry.  The  business  was  begun  by  the  first  battalion 
of  the  9^th,  which  was  sent  to  drive  the  Enemy  out  of  some 
corn-fields,  and  a  thick  wood,  of  which  they  had  possession : 
after  sustaining  some  loss,  we  succeeded  completely ;  and  three 
companies  of  firunswickcrs  were  left  to  keep  it,  while  we  acted 
on  another  part  of  the  line :  they,  however,  were  driven  out 
immediately ;  and  the  French  also  got  possession  of  a  village 
which  turned  our  flanks.  We  were  then  obliged  to  return,  and 
it  took  us  the  whole  day  to  retake  what  had  been  lost  While 
we  were  employed  here,  the  remainder  of  the  army  were  in  a 
much  more  disagreeable  situation:  for  in  consequence  of  ottr 
inferiority  in  cavalry,  each  regiment  was  obliged  to  fonn  a  square^ 
in  which  manner  the  most  desperate  attacks  of  infantry  and  char- 
ges of  cavalry  were  resisted  and  repelled ;  and  when  night  put 
an  end  to  the  slaughter,  the  French  not  only  gave  up  every  at- 
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soldiers  are  those  in  the  wood  ?^  said  the  Duke  of  WeUingtoA 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  ^  ^  Belgians  C  answered  the  Prince, 
who  had  not  yet  learned  the  retreat  of  his  troops  from  this 
important  point ;  ^  Belgians  V  said  the  Duke,  whose  eagle  eye 
instantly  discerned  what  hiiid  happened,  *  they  are  Frendi, 
and  about  to  debouche  on  the  rood ;  they  must  instantly  be 

tempt  on  our  position^  but  retired  from  their  own^  on  which  we 
bivouacked.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  sort  of  night  we 
passed — I  will  leave  you  to  conceive  it.  The  groans  of  the 
wounded  and  dying,  to  whom  no  relief  could  be  aSbrded,  must 
not  be  spoken  of  here,  because  on  the  18th  it  was  fift^  diouSand 
tintfes  worse.  But  a  handful  of  men  lying  in  the  moe  of  such 
mipenor  numbers,  and  being  obliged  to  sleep  in  squares  for  fear 
the  Enemy's  dragoons,  knowing  that  we  were  weak  in  that 
arm,  might  make  a  dash  into  uie  camp,  was  no  very  pleasant 
reverie  to  seothe  one  to  rest.  Exclusive  of  this,  I  was  annoyed 
by  a  womid  I  had  received  in  the  thigh,  and  which  was  become 
excessively  painful.  I  had  no  great  coat,  and  small  rain  continued 
falling  until  late  the  next  day,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  torrents. 
Boney,  however,  was  determined  not  to  give  us  much  respite, 
for  he  attacked  our  piquets  at  two  in  the  morning ;  some  com- 
panies of  the  95th  were  sent  to  their  support ;  and  we  continued 
skirmishing  until  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  Duke  commenced  his 
retreat,  which  was  covered  by  Lord  Uxbridge.  The  Blues  and 
Life  Guards  behaved  extremely  well.' 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  an  Officer  in  the  Guards,    ' 

'  We  were  suddenly  moved  from  Enghien,  where  we  had  re-- 
mained  so  many  weeks  in  tranquillity,  on  the  night  of  the  15th 
instant,  or  rather  the  morning  of  the  l6th,  at  three  o'clock.  We 
continued  on  our  march  through  Braine-le-Comte,  (which  had 
been  the  Prince  of  Orange's  head-quarters,)  and  from  thence  on 
to  Nivelles,  where  we  halted,  and  the  men  began  making  £res 
and  cooking.  'During  the  whole  of  this  time,  and  as  we  ap- 
proached the  town,  we  heard  distinctly  a  roaring  oi  cannon ;  and 
we  had  scarcely  rested  ourselves,  and  commenced  dressing  the 
rations,  which  had  been  served  out  at  Enghien,  when  an  Aide- 
de-Camp  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  arrived,  and  ordered  us 
instantly  under  arms,  and  to  advance  with  all  speed  to  Les 
Cbiotre  Bras;  where  the  action  was  going  on  with  the  greatest 
fiiry,  and  where  the  French  were  making  nqpid  strides  towards 
the  object  they  had  in  view,  which  was  to  gain  a  wood,  called 
Bois  de  Bossu ;  a  drcumstance  calculated  to  possess  them  of  the 
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driven  «iit  of  tbewMKLV  TMstadiw8SCoiiiiiiittedtoG«9Ci«iit 
Maitland,  with  tke  goenadiers  of  the  GuBida,  lAa,  after 
sustaimng  a  destifiictive  fire  ftoBi  an  inTiaible  enemy,  vuahcd 
fafto-tlie  weed-  with  th«  inotft  delemiiMd  remkitioni  -The 
fVenoh,  who  ^tsee  hitherto  nsppottd  uarivaliad  in  thig  species 
o#  iittrAow,  Made  every  liee,  eresy^bwh,  «v«et  ditch,  but 


soad'  to  'Nivdles.  ^^nd  to  cut  off  the  canununication  between  them 
and  the  oihe;^  forces  which  were  coming  up.  The  order  was,  of 
eovrse,  in^ntly  obeyed;  the  mefit  which  was  cooking,  was 
thrown  away ;  the  kettles,  &c.  packed  up,  and  we  proceeded, 
|hs  fast  as  our  tired  legs  would  carry  ms,  towards  a  scene  of  slaugh- 
ter, which  was  a  prelude  well  ealcidated  to  usher  in  the  bloody 
tragedy  of  the  IStli.  ' 

'  We  marched  up  towards  the  Enemy,  at  each,  step  hearing 
.mwe  ^dearly  the  £u:e-of  ttiusquetry ;  and  as  we  approached  the 
fi^d  €€  aetioa,  we .  met  constantly  waggons  full  of  men,  q£  all 
the  various  nations  under  the  Duke's  command,  wounded  in  the 
most  dreadful  manner.  The  sides  of  the  road  had  a  heap  of  dyiiu^ 
and  dead,  very  many  of  whom  were  British :  such  a  scene  did^ 
knleed,  demand  every  better  feeUng  of  the  mind  to  cope  with 
its  horrors ;  and  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  Division 
of  Guardsi  the  very  largest  part  of  whom  were  youi^  soldiers, 
md  volimteers  freos  the  Militia,  who  bad  never  been  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  an  enemy,  or  witnessed  its  effects.  During  the  period 
of  our  advance  from  Niveiles,  I  sufipoee  nothing  could  exceed 
the  anxiety  of  the  moment,  with  those  on  the  field.  The  French, 
who  had  a  large  cavalry  and  artillery,  (in  both  of  which  anns 
we  were  quite  destitute,  excepting  some  Belgian  and  German 
guns,)  had  made  dreadM  havock  in  our  lines,  aaid  suoeeeded  in 
pushinff  an  iminensely  strong  columii  of  tirailieurs  inte  the  woad 
I  have  before  mentioned,  of  which  they  had  poasesaed  thcms^tes^ 
and  had  just  began  to  cross  the  rood,  having  marched  through 
the  wood,  and  pkoed  affairs  in  a  eritkal  sitoidaoD,  when  Uut 
Guards  luckily  came  in  sight  The  moment  we  caught  a  ghmpee 
of  them,  we  halted,  formed,  and  havkig  loaded,  and  fixed  bai> 
yonets,  advanced;  the  French  immediatriy  retiring;  and  the 
f«ry  last  man  wbia  attempted  to  re-enter  the  wood,  was  killed 
by  our  grenadierB.  At  this  instant,  our  men  gave  thvee  gloraMB 
Aeem,  and,  though  we  had  marched  fifteen  hours  witimit  any 
thmg  to  eat  and  dnnk,  save  die  water  we  pvocnred  en  the  march. 
We  mshed  to  attadt  the  Enmay,  This  was  dene  by  th6  ist 
brigade,  oonsisti w  of  the  2d  and  8d  battalioas  «f  the  first  rwi- 
nwitt;  and  the  3cf  brigade,  censistii^  of  the  8d  battalion  of  &e 
Coldstream  and  thuvtr^iimentrwcorefiDiiiied  as  a  reserve  aki^ 
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|iost8  of  detemuned  and  doiM%  defeabe,.  but  nmo  puAoJ' 
iran  ooe  point  ta  antftkcr  wili)  tlic^  were  £air\f  dtrrciit  oal 
cif  the  mod.  llm  Minted  a  atnigg(le  o£  anew^^flnAabguIaf 
Idnd^  and  which  waa  fnawrfakwid  fm  a  leagth.  of  tjiln^  At 
ofianiiy  the Sritbh oideimHixed  tcf idvanee  Am!  IIm  ikirt9' 


the  ttMarnkSi  Am  we  «hto<^  the  woodi  a  few 'aabl^  feUe^^^. 
wha  sank  deWn  a?ci|wwefed  with  fidigiiej  lent.Ateir^iHaoetii' 
dteorOMircdKnnuk^  The  tiaes  were  to  thkk,  thrti  it  wm  be- 
yond any  thing  difficult  to  eflMb  a  paeiage/  Aa  wei^ini^OhK^ied^ 
we  saw  the.Bnemy  behind  tiic«i>  taking  aihi  aft  ue:  wf.  con-' 
tested  ^ety  bi^  and  at  a  saiall  lindc^  hmain|g  tfartDbah  Ibtf 
wnod,  di^  ateonfttid  a  stand  but  conlA  not  re^ 
last  aaccccKiad  in  fteciM  them  oni.of  tbeil!  itesaseaiolii^  thud 
toanent  vie  endeavonren  to  g d  onit  of  tiiiis  Wo^  (w)[i»A  hai- 
hatnaaHy  ttarciceh  os^Y  llfee  Frenidb  catratry  charge^  va;  bui  Weat 
iast  fbund  the  tfand  liattaEini,  who  had  nA&  skiiM^  wood^ 
todfcmedinfiMntcifi^  whare they aAarwaiAe ilrcee in hdlow 
tqoant,  aad  repnlied  ali  the  attsiapfts  <^  the  fr€adi  oatahry  tor 
tweak  HImkl  Oat  \dm  was  most  trecotehKbias^.  and  nMhingeouUt 
eanead  the  detpitrale  woik  of  the.  evening;  thtVi^suiiwiGmttf. 
and  cavaby  nditiaoat  desfKrately^  and  aner  acMnflict  of  needy 
thee^  honra,  (the  dbsthuc^  6C  whidi  could  Ami  nopanHd^  ««v^ 
in  the'  daughter  it^  ddcasionedO  Irc^  &ad  tht^  hmmis  tp  ibd 
aomelTeii  eamplete  masters  of  the  road  and  wooc^^  and  (hat  ttef 
bad  at  kngfli  def^Erted  aH  the  effoets  elf  the  Frehdi  to  MdUk 
^  and  torn  onr  rights  than  which  nofiuoit  oeujtdl  b?  of  4paotar[ 
iaomenl  ta  both  parties.  Crehend  FicMi>  sutyerb.  ^Yisi<ai  faaa 
been  engaged  smoe  two  o'elod^  P.  Hi,  Mfd  waa  sCill  %hl3ng  with 
the  greiSest  fbry ;  no  ternu  dor  b^  fWnd  siiftcieht  to  eSphdH 
flieir  exMiotis.  The  fine  brigade  of  Hi^^Uaidto  aafibr«d  nmt' 
dieadfti&y,  and  so  did  all  the  regiments  eogaged. 

tixtpad  if  a  LeIMf  fnm  u  Prkiaie  cf  ike  4SUl  JtllegififM 

FaOten 

*  On  the  \&(ik,  abclui  twelve  o'clock  a<  n^gh^  n^e  tudhi^  oirf/ 
i^  at  tyfo  in  tM  nutaing  marched  fh^n  th6  d^  of  B^usseb  X^, 
iiaeet  the  enelifify^  who  were  edvancmg  iflfftestfqiND^dnihateity*' 
About  th^  e^ckkk  m.ihe  aftemocm  0/  £e  l€di«  we  came'  14^ 
^th  theknV  0ur  ithqle  ibrce  did  iMt  exceed  l^JpOO  meh,  wjb<y 
"Iraiw  tiU^go^d  with  a  long  ma^  or  un  warcU  of  ^^ty  mikv 
anCTinnhe^  whh  tnatfwicks  and  oChet  Itfggage<  Th6  di^  #adf 
nneoititeonly  wanh  and  no  water  tobefaadajii  ti^^oaa/  hmt^tii^ 
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of  the  wood)  tbey  were  charged  by  the  Fsench  cavaby,  anc^ 
compelled  to  retire.  The  French  then  advanced  their  oo^ 
lumns  again  to  force  their  way  mto  the  wood,  but  were  oom*^ 
peOed  to  denst  by  the  heavy  fire  and  threatened  diaige  oT 
the  British.  And  thus  there  was  an  altemation  of  advanoe 
atid  retreat  with  very  great  slaughter  cni  both,  sides,  until 


we  were  brought  up  in  order  of  batde.     The  Frendi  being* 
strongly  posted  in  a  thick  wood^  to  the  nvmbcr  of  40,000  men^ 
induefoig  cavi^  and  lancers,  gave  us  very  Httle  time  to  look 
round  us  ere  the  fight  ccnunenoed  on  both  sides,-  in  an  awful  and- 
destructive  manner,  they  having  every  advantage  of.us^  both  as 
to  position  and  numbers,  particulaiiy  in  dtvalry,  as  the  Britirii 
dttMonm  had  not  yet  came  up.    The  Frandi  cavalry  diaiged^ 
the  British  line  of  infimtry  three  different  tiBies,  anst  did  nuieh 
MLecution,  until  we  were  obliged  to  form  squares  of  battalionSr 
in  order  to  turn  them,  which  was  executea  in  a  most  gaUant 
manner,  and  many  hundr^  a£  them  nevdr  retramed.    StQl  tfiay 
sent  \xp  fresh  forces,  and  as  often  we  beat  them  back.    The  bau-- 
tie  la^ied  until  it  was  quite  dtak,  when  the  Enemy  began  to« 
give  way,  our  poor  fellows  who  were  left  alive  following  thent 
as  long  as  they  could  see,  when  night  put  an  end  to  the  firtigvea 
<^  a  wdl-fouffht  day.    Thousands  on  both  sides  lay  killed  and 
wounded  on  me  fidd  of  battle ;  and,  as  the  greater  part  of  the' 
action  ky  in  com  fields  along  a  vast  trad^  of  country,  many  hun^ 
dreds  must  have  died  for  want  of  assistance  through  the  nighty, 
who  were  not  able  of  themselves  to  drawl  away.    I  was  wounded 
by  a  musket-ball,  which  passed  through  my  r^^ht  ann  and  breast,, 
and  lodged  in  my  back,  ftom  whence  it  was  extracted  by  a  sur- 
geon-  in  the  hocpital  of  this  place.     Captain  M:  is  most  severelT 
wounded,  hairing  several  shots  through  his  body,  and  his  regi- 
ment in  general  are  mostly  cut  off.    We  have  heard,  sinoe  we 
came  here,  that  our  fine  brigade,  which  entered  the  field  on  that 
eventful  day,  consisting  of  the  3d  battab'on  Royal  Scots,  42d» 
44th;  and  9Sd  regiments,  are  now  formed  into  one  battalion, 
not  exceeding  in  the  whole  400  men.' 

The  92d  Highlanders  while  rushing  to  the  charge  had  their 
gallant  Colonel  Cameron  killed.  Lieut.  Col.  Mitchel  tiien  took 
the  command  of  the  regiment,  was  9o<m  wounded,  and  carried 
off  the  field,  resigning  the  commanctto  Capt  Holmes,  die  senior 
officer  present.  Capt.  Holmes  was  soon  after  wounded,  and 
carried  off.  Capt.  Dugald  Campbell  then  took  the  command, 
send  he  was  soon  wounded  and  canried  off;  the  command  thus 
devolved  on  the  next  senior  officer  present.  The  first  regiment 
df  guards  lost  500  men  in  this  battle. 
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rafter,  a  conflict  of  three  hours,  Gen^rai  Maitlafid .  retained 
tmdisputed  possession  of  this  important  post^  wluch  oom- 
manded  the  road  to  Brussels. 

Meanti^ie  this  battle  was  equally  fierce  on  every  othar 
point.  Picton^s  brigade,  comprehendiBg  the  Scotch  Royals, 
02d,  4Sd,  and  44th  regiments,  was  statioied  hear  the  fiuna 
house  of  Quatre  Bras,  mi  was  the  object  of  the  most  destnio* 
.tivefire,  rendered,  more  nutrderous  by  the  French  having 
the  advantage  of  the  rising  gvoutid ;  while  the  British  su^ 
^to  the  Moulders  amcnag  this  tall  rye,  and  could  not  return  the 
voUies  with  the  same  precision  of  aim*  They  were  next 
exposed  tp  a  desperate  charge  of  the  Frendi  heavy  cavalry, 
which  was  re^sted  by  each  remanent  seperately  throwing  it- 
self, in  a  solid  square;  but  the  approach  of  the  French  .being 
partly  ocmoealed  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  hei^t 
of  the  rye,  the  4Std  regiment  i^as  unable  to  fonoi  a  square  in 
the  necessary  time.  Two  companies  which  were  left  out  of 
the  formation,  were  swept  ofip  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  lancers. 
Their  veteran  eokmel  Macara,  was  amongst  those  who  fell. 
Some  of  the  men  stood  back  to  back,  and  maintained  an 
unyielding  and  desperate  conflict  with  the  horsemen  that 
surrouhded  them,  until  they  were  at  length  cut  down. 
Nothing  could  be  more  galling  for  their  comrades  than  to 
witness  their  slau^ter  without  having  the  power  of  giving 
them  asastance ;  but  they  adopted  the  old  Highland  maxim, 
*  To  day  for  revenge,  and  to  morrow  for  nioummg/  and 
received  the  cuirasuers  and  lancers  with  so  dreadful  and 
murderous  a  fire,  as  compelled  them  to  wheel  about.  These 
horsemen  however,  displayed  the  most  undaunted  resblvtion. 
After  bang  beaten  ofi'  in  one  point  they  made  a  most  des- 
perate charge  down  the  road  leading  to  Brussels,  with  the 
purpose  of  canying  two  guns,  by  which  it  was  defended. 
iBut  at  the  moment  they  ;£^roached  the  guns,  a  fire  of  grape- 
shot  was  opened  upon  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  body 
of  HbUanders  jposted  behind  the  farm  house,  fiianking  their 


^im  body  cf  baive  wag  ki  M  ifivtantnetffy  ^«^^ 

The  remit  of  these  various  irttaokB  ivm,  that  die  French 
Itireat^  iR^th  {;rai(  )ofl6,  ami  iti'ipeatJOfiiiftMHoa;  and  many 
0t  file -Aigitivfes 'fled  as  ftr  •«»  tSiarl^voi,  aprea^^  t)ie  wmn 
fhwt  the  Brittsk  imm  in  dose  pumuit  But  puiauit  was  inu 
fnKilacablie»  for  the  Bl^gM^  omdry  iuid  so  far  ^aiardi thu^ 
Hrflfii  they  anritad  on  tha  giouttd  ttt|^  ims  uppioachittg, 
|MM|1  it  was  imposiibla  fortfaam  to  be  of  aeftYiea.  Nay  tharo^ 
^te  ««-eit^ldi dh|id  himself  jp  his  origina}  positton  at  Frasnes, 
laai  the  combat  died  «w^y  irith  nighuftlL  tbft  l^tithhmi 
4tkt^  Insure  to -eofitjtmpl^  Sa^enl 

i^sghnents  were  raduoadte  dcelBto|is4)ytheiiuariwof  )dl^ 
4»d  wounded.  Amongat  tha^ciUed  was  the  gaOafitDukeof 
BaiMpa^ek  who  exhiUled  an  unshaicen  moM  of  aucieiift 
Cerman  vahair  and  oonslaney  ^^  Colonel  Camafofi,  so  often 
iHsdngviidied  in  Ijord  WelHnglon^  dispatches  from  Spam, 
#9tt  wliife  leadiii^  ihe  MM  1»  a  ehaige  of  oarahry,  supported 
•^y  inAuntary.    Mai^  other  r«|;retted  names  waae  read  in  the 

P  This  H^vo  faO  in  Mb  44Mh  yen-.    He  bad,  from  his  ycuth, 
been  bred  to  arms.     His  &^er  Ml  in  the  battle  of  Jena  and  by 
fhe  tTQit  J  of  Tilisit  he  lost  his  patrimonial  ppssespimis.     In  thue 
^irit  of  tike  days  of  Chtralry,  the  Doke  todc  a  sdorni  oath  that 
;W  would  never  shfBadi  liie  swiord  tiU  he  had  avestfe^ 
fend  to  th^  tomb  of  his  father.    On  the  rupturebetween  Austria 
and  Prance  in  1809  he  appeared  in  Bohemia,  whor^  he  raised  an 
mdnpendant  carps  of  bfack  hussars ;  but  in  cansequence  of  the 
luvuatioe  that  foUowad  the  baCde  (d  Wagrsaa,  he  wasdeserted  by 
£bi^  Aastrians.    l^his  induced  him  to  foern  the  bold  plan  of  ^uittiM 
Germany  to  seek  protection  in  England.     Jtus  he  execu^  wiul 
)equal  courage  and  address,  and  afkar  travelling  300  miles  and 
iSivarcMning  every  abskade  (^yposad  tofiis msnft,  he aetaed  afew 
«eM1  vessels  at  Elafladg  and  arrived  asfely  in  Efigland  with  ahwia 
}800  men.    On  the  turn  of  affairs  in  £un^  in  1814  he  took  pos^ 
sesnon  of  his  Duchy,  and  thoiiffh  his  contingent  was  only  4000^ 
he  aotufdly  joined  the  aHfes  ifrth  14,000  men.    The  Ihdce  of 
f^Gn^gten  .caused  twelve  piacas  qf  the  faraap  csnnan  tskcn  ftvas 
^  French  to  be  deli  veiccd  to  Cplopel  Ostermsn  of  the  Bmnswidi; 
trf^ops,  in  order  to  be  employed  ii^  the  picinuinent  iptepded  fo  (le 
^ected  to  |>is  memiiryr 
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liioddy  list    BtH  if  H  ym$  ft  day  4]f  8o#roir  it  %itt  a  dl^  Itf 

triumph  aim.  Botiaptrte^plancyradvainitifridBriMi^iiid 
been  Seated  by  the  BrMA  without  thtfir(»mdjry«riut]ttsryi 
fOid  this  iMpii^  the  tfoops  with  confidence  and  ho^  Vndfff 
these  flattering  escpectation^  they  bivouacked  itpoti  the  gttnaAHA 
which  )iad  beoi  occupied  by  the  French  dnrii^  the  battle. 
But  the  i^oomy  news  that  was  received  from  Plettitts  des-t 
troyed  the  agreeable  news  ^biiich  the  success  at  Quatre  BroJ 
bad  induced  the  British  Id  entertain* 

BonapATte  had  reserved  to  bimsejf  what  he  considered  wai 
the  most  difficuk  task,  that  of  coping  with  Bludier,  and  by 
his  overthrow,  cutting  off  aU  oommunioatiDii  between  llw 
Prussian  and  British  armies,  and  oompeUing  each  to  aeek 
safe^  in  iaolated  and  unconnected  movements. 

The  Prussian  vetetan  was  strongly  posted  to  reeeive  the 
eneny,  whom  upon  earth  hp  most  hatedr  His  army  oeeuw 
pied  a  line  wh^e  thr^  villaj^  built  upon  broken  and  un* 
e^ual  gapimd,  served  each  as  a  seperate  redoubt,  di^iMded 
by  inftntry  and  weU  fumidied  with  artillery.  The  vilhge 
q£  St.  Amend  waa  oocu^ned  by  his  right  wing,  his  centre 
was  posted  at  Ligny,  and  his  ]s£t  at  Somlnref,  All  these 
bamlets  are  strongly  built,  with  large  court«yards  a^d 
orchards,  each  of  idiich  is  capable  of  bang  convened  into  a 
station  of  defence.  The  ground  b^ind  these  villages  form 
an  amphitheatre  of  some  elevation,  in  front  of  which  was  a 
deep  ravine,  edged  by  straggling  thickets  of  trees.  The 
villages  were  in  ftont  of  the  ravine ;  and  masses  of  infantry 
were  stationed  behind  eadi,  destined  to  reinforce  tfie  de^ 
fenders  as  occanon  retjuired. 

In  this  isttong  porition  Blucher  had  assembled  three  eorp9 
of  hb  army,  amounting  to  80,000  men.  But  the  fourth 
corps  commanded  by  Bulow,  being  in  diimmt  cantonments, 
had  Mt  yet  arrived  at  the  point  of  coftcentratxon.  The 
fbn^  of  the  assailants  is  stated  in  the  Prussian  dispittches  at 
}90,000  men.  But  as  Ney  had  at  least  80,000  soldiers 
unAst  him  at  Quatre  Bras,  it  would  appear  thaf  the  tjpocupsf 
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under  Bonsparte,  even  including  a  strong  reserve,  #hicb 
eonsbted  of  the  first  entire  division,  could  ncit  expeed  100,000 
men.  The  forces  therefore  actually  engaged  on  both  sides 
Blight  be  nearly  equal  They  were  equal  also  in  courage 
and  in  mutual  amnio«ity. 

The  Prussians  of  our  time  will  never  forget,  nor  forgive, 
the  series  of  dreadful  injuries  inflicted  upon  their  country 
by  die  French,  after  the  defeat  of  Jena.  The  murder  of 
the  father  or  the  husband,  because  ^  the  pekin  looked  daa« 
genms*  when  he  beheld  his  property  abandoned  to  rapne^ 
his  wife  or  daughters  to  vicdation,  and  his  children  to  wan* 
ton  slau^ter  were  the  tales  which  the  Prussian  Land- 
wehr  told  over  thdr  watch  fii^,  to  whet  eac^  other^s  appetites 
to  revenge.  The  successful  campaign  of  1814,  was  too' 
stinted  a  draught  for  their  thirst  of  vengeaiKeJ  Tliey  were 
also  commanded  by  Blucher,  the  invetsrate  foe  of  the  Frendi 
name  and  empire,  whom  no  defeat  could  ever  humble,  and 
no  success  could  mitigate;  Amid  the  general  joy  and  con* 
gratulation  for  the  treaty  of  Paris,  this  veteran  retained 
the  manner  of  a  gloomy  malcmitent,  bearing  the  mein  of 
Prydem^s  spectre*knight  :r^ 

Stem  look'd  the  fiend,  and  frustrate  o^his  wiU^ 
Not  half  sufficed^  and  greedy  yet  to  kill. 

And  now  this  inveterate  enemy  was  before  them,  leading 
troops  animated  by  his  own  sentiments,  and  forming  the 
yan-guard  of  immense  armies,  which,  unless  checked  by 
decisive  defeat,  were  about  to  overwhelm  France,  and  rea« 
lize  those  scenes  of  vengeance,  which  in  the  preceding  year 
^lad  b^n  so  singularly  averted 

The  French  had,  also,  thor  grounds  of  personal  animodty 
not  less  stimulating.  Thesie  very  Prussians  to  whom  (such 
was  thdr  mode  of  stating  the  account)  the  emperor^s  gene- 
rosity had  left  the  name  of  independence,  and  been  admitted 
tobe  compenionsinarpistotbe  vLct(»«;  these  Prussians  had 
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beeo . the  %st  tniift  the  sitancburd  of  rebellion  Agsdnst  theaiif 
when  the  rage  of  the  elements  had  annihilated  the  army 
with  which  Napoleon  invaded  Russia. .  They  had  done, 
more,  they  had  invaded  the  sacred  territory  (^  France^  de^ 
fcated  her  armies  upon  her  own  acil  y  and  eonlnbuted  chiefly 
t6  the  hostile  occupation  of  her  capital/ 

Fired  by  these  sentiments  of  national  hostility ,  •  the  ordi* 
nary  rules  of  war,  those  courtesies  and  acts  of  lenity,  wl^ch 
•n  other  Occasions  afford  some  mitiigatLons  of  its  horrors^ 
were  renounced  upon  both  sides.  The  Prussians  declared 
their  intention  te  give  and  receive  no  quarter  %  and  two  of 
the  French'  divisions  hoisted  the' black  flag,  as  an  intimation 
of  the  same'  intention.  With  such  feelings  tcm'ards  eadi 
•ther,  the  two  armies  jcnned  battle. 

The  engagement  commenced  at  three  in .  the  afternoon, 
by  a  furious  cannonade,  under  cover  of  which  Vandamme, 
attacked  the  village  of  St.  Am»id.  They  were  received  by 
the  Prussians  with  the  most  determined  resistance,  ii^  despite 
of  which  they  succeeded  in  carrying  the  village  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  and  establishing  themselves  in  the  church  and 
church-yard.  The  Plrussians  made  the  most  desperate  e£^ 
fort,  to  recover  possessicm  of  this  villi^e,  which  was  the 
key  of  their  right  wing,  Blucher  put  himself  at  the  head  <^ 
a  battalion  in  person,*  and  impelled  them  on  the  Fx:ench. 
with  such  success,  that  one  0id  of  the  villa^  was  again  o&f 
cupied  as  well  as  the  heights  behind  it.  The  village  of 
Ligny,  attacked  and  defended  with  the  same  fury  and  inve^ 
teracy,  was  repeatedly  losi;  and  r^;ained,  each  party  being 
altematdy  ranforced  from  masses  of  infimtry.  Several 
houses  inclosed  with  court-yards  formed  each  a  seperate  re^ 
iloubt,  which  wa&  furiously  assailed  by  the  one  part^,  and 
obstinatdy  Inade  good  by  the  other.  It  is  imjpo»^e  to 
conceive  the  fury  witli  ivUch  the  troops  on  both  sides  were 
animated.  Each  soldier  seemed  to  be  aven^ng  his  own 
peraooal. quarrel;  and  the  slaughter  was  in  proportioii  ^ 
the  lengdi  and  obstinacy  of  a  five  hours  combat,  fought 
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ktod  t0  hms^  imbhiii  iikt  awKMl  imd  ii«nt>4r  strMfi  of  it 
viBa|(e.  T6«pe  wai  als^  a  sustdined  !ea«ioii«de  on  bodf 
flkie»  thfoa^gb^  the  wlloie  cf  the  aftemdon.  Bat  ift  tfcis  ^^ 
ricvo^warfin^  tfitt  nriM8kn»  iosCuiMdl  a  Much  hel^ 
tkan  tktb'  aati^gOBkte^  tdbctt  massai  boag  dratm  up  in  sr 
exposed  ntuatbh,  while  tiloseof  the  t^tenob  vawf  dielt«t4 
hjr  Ae  wi»&ig  h(dle#B  of  the  lowe#  grounds. 

Wlule  Aie  des^emte  oontest  ecmtiiitted,  Aofiafiaj^  Ap|Nirf 
^endy  begati  to  do«(bl  of  it*  ollimaie  sn^eeaa.  *£o  laxsfiM 
the  stortiiioi^  of  St  Amand^  he  ordetf^  the  llfst  oOf^  of  a^ 
ftntrj,  t^udk  ma  stattooed  neOr  ¥teM»,  #itii  a  ^tigioii  al' 
the  aeeond  eorpa  eetoinaiided  by  Gifavd,  bmA  designed  loto 
aieaerre  either  lo4ii»  own  ana]5  or  taflialof  AfarAal  j^y^ 
to  mofie  to  tlie  right  to  asmt  in  t)ie  attaek.  But  Ais  nib# 
fercement  ha^ficiied  to  be  utmeoeBtary ;  kat  abotit  seven 
oVlock,  Vaadaaiiine  had^  alWrekejratedellbvts^siisifeiauBtfl^ 
the  resistance  of  the  PrnsAans  at  St.  Atdaod,-  Snd  Giiard 
had  obtained  possesmn  of  Ligny.  Soaabref  tepoA  the  I^ 
of  the  Prussian  line,  was  stittsuccessftilly  defefided  by  tMf 
Saxon  genend,  I'hiehuail^  i^;aiB8t  tf tf^al  Oro4ehy»  a&J 
tfie  Fhisaahs,  though  dirifven  froia  the  villagea  hi  front  ol 
Ate  aanphitheatre  cf  hffis,  stiD  maiAtaiAed  thefaf^  aHgiiMicni 
upon  the  heights,  impatie&tly  waitaig  fo  be  sucoouveJ 
ttdier  by  the  Btif^rii^  of^by  thiniF  own  fborth  division  tedef 
Bulow.  Bet  ii»  l>tike  of  WeffliigtOn  wua  aKthsdy  &y 
gaged  at  Quatre  firas;  and  Btilei)v'  w^  smiggfiKgi  with 
ftedtfk«Ities-of  akiRitltefch  th]^0ai(h  ^ery  faAdfoada    lik 

lo  a  decision^  By  one  of  these  skiHril  and  darifig^ahoBciini^ 
wiucn  cDarluciense  nis  tBCQcs* 

Being*  now  in  possessionf  of  the  village  of  Ligny,  whidb 
ih>nted  the  cenffte  of  the  Prussian  )inev  hecoltoentMedupeH 
tfiat  point  the  imperial  guaifds,  whoaft  he  l|jd  hitherto  Iscpl 
hi  reserve.  B^t  battalhmaaf  diis  vetattaai^disliiigMiih^ 
ad  Infaatry,  fopmed  inia  one  ftraudabla  c4im%  sufpaataj 
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by  four  squadrons  of  cavalry,'  two  regiments  of  Ciiirasaim,* 
and  the  borse  grenadiers  of  the  guard,  traversed  the  village 
of  Ligny  at  the  pas  de  chargey  thiiewthemseha  flito  die 
ravine  which  separates  the  village  from  the  haghts,  and  be« 
gan  to  ascend  them  under  a  dreadfiil  fire- c^  grape  and  mus^' 
ketry  from  the  Prussians.  They  sustfiitted  tlni  murderous 
discharge  with  great  gallantry,  and  advancing  i^aimt  the 
Pkussian  line,  made  such  an  impresskm  upon  the  masses  of 
which  it  consisted,  as  threatened  to  break  dircAigh^  the  cenlrer 
of  their  army,  and  thus  cut  off  the  vommunicatkm  betweea- 
the  two  wings;  theFrenchcavalry  at  the  same  timi^chiBrged 

and  drove  back  that  of  the  Prustnans.         ' 

In  this  moment  of  consternation,  Blocher  kavifl^  headed 
an  unsuccessful  charge  against  the  French*  cacvali^  and  his 
horse  being  shot  under  him  in  the  retieat,  bodi  the  fliera 
and  pursuers  passed  over  hii^n  as  he  h^  on  tibe  gfounl;  -aii 

*  The  Cuirasaeraof  the  Fr^cb  Ii^perial  Guard  are  all  arrayed 
in  armour^  the  front  cuirass  is  in  the  form  of  a  pigeon's  breast, 
so  as  effectually  to  turn  off  a  mu^et  shot,  unless  ftred  very  near,  , 
owing  to  its  brightness ;  the  back  cuirass  is  made  to  fit  the  back  ^' 
they  weigh  firom  nine  to  eleven  pounds  eachj.  .according  po  the- 
size  of  the  nuuiy  and  are  stuffea  inside  yn^Ai  a  pad :  they  fit  on 
by  a  kind  of  fish^scaled  dasp^  and  are  put  off  and  on  hi  an  in« 
stant.    They  have  helmets  me  same  as  our  H^rse  Guards,  and 
straight  hmg  swordierand  piatobj  but  no  carbines^.    All  the  pic^i 
counts  agree  in  the  great  advantage  that  the  French  cuirassiers 
derived  ftota  their  armour.     Their  swords  were  three  inches 
longer  thart  any  used  by  the  Allies,  and  in  Aotit  aetion  tiie  cuts: 
of  our  sabres  did  no  execution,  except  they  fortunately  iCamt, 
across  tibe  neck  of  the  enemy.    The  latter  ,also  feeling  themselves. 
secure  in  their  armour,  advanced  deliberately  and  steadily,  until' 
they  came  within  about  twenty  yards  of  bur  ranks,  ask  musket^- 
ball  oouid  not  penetrate  the  cuirasses  at  a  gveater  distance.     The 
cuirass,  however^  was  attended  with  ooe  disadvantage ;  the 
wearer,  in  close  action,  cannot  use  his  arm  with  perfect  facility 
in  all  directions ;  he  chiefly  thrusts,  but  cannot  cut  with  ea^." 
They  are  all  chosen  men,  must  be  above  six  feet  hi^  have 
served  in  three  campaigns,  twelve  years,  in  the  service,  and  of  a 
ffood  character ;  and, if  there  ie^  a  good  horse  to  be  foulSd,  they 
have  it, '  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  a  wound  through  a  cuimss 
mostly  proves  mortal 
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idyiitiuil  Anew  himMif  donm  beaik  his  gmeral  to  timxe  Imf 
filter  and  the  fint  use  the  Prines  Mondvd  made  of  lus  le- 
emend  molfectkiii,  wbb,  to  ooopm  lib  faithfiil  atteodaiife 
isthar  to  dhoot  Um  than  to  peraut  him  to  fill!  i£ve  19I0  the 
hmds  df  the  Eicndk  Homtiiiie  the  PraflBiaa  csiwlxy  had 
idBied^  diaigedy  and  in  tlwir  turn  repubed  the  Frenchi 
friio  again  galioped  past  the  Pnissiaii  general  as  he  ky  on 
idle  geomd,  covered  ^with  the  dodk,  of  the  adjutaat,  vidi 
the  aanie  precipitalkxi  as  m,  their  advonoe.  The  gcnefal 
una  then  cfaengagcd  ood  raBkmnted^  and  proceeded  to-ar* 
gKfutt  the  retreat)  idiii^  mn  sow  beoeme  a  measure  of 
indifrpeiisible  necesaify.. . 

The  Praaaiaiia  in  their  retread  ^99^  TiUy^  preserred 
Aeir  high  diaracter  for  dVaryhaR^  and  preaeiited  jsmeain^ 
pcnetmble  ta  the  caraby  of  the  pursoert .  Genecal  Tlwif 
floum  fermed  the  nar  guard ;  ^adbemg^oiiiedfajthefetirdi 
corns  under  General  Bulow^  the  Prusfiian  army  was  once 
more  concentrated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vUlageof 
Wavre,  t&x  nnles  bqrond  the  sc^e  c^  their  former  defeat; 
and  the  utmoKt  enertiuiw  were  used  to  phuse  it  in  aconditiini 
fcr  renewing  the  combat. 

Th^  carnage  of  the  Prussians  in  tbi^  uiisuoGessfuI  battle  was 
twfy  great.  It  has  been  eatamatedflt  twenty  thousand  men} 
bat  Bonaparte  only  rates  it  at  fifteen  thovMnd  hons  Sb  combat. 
He  also  stated  the  cannon  taken  at  fifty ;  but  the  F^rus^ans 
limiit  the  nmnbtf  to  fifteen.  In  the  retreat  tha»  were  hardly 
any  priMners  taken. 

Bonaparte  had  it  now  in  his  option  to  pursue  the  Ptus^ans 
with  ^s  wh^anay)  excepting  those  troope under  Ney,  who 
were  in  A^ont  of  the  Duke  o(  WellingtML  But  this  wnnU 
have  been  to  abandon  Ney  to  ahnost  certain  destructios) ; 
since,  if  he  was  unable,  on  the  preceding  day,  to  make  aaj 
impfeanon  on  the  van  of  the  Bntish  army  idane,  it  was  seacoe 
possible  he  could  withstand  them,  when  supported  by  tfaar 
main  body,  and  joined  by  reinforcements  of  every  kind.  In 
the  supposed  event  of  Ney's  defeat,  Bonaparte^s  rear  would 


Imve  been  e^j^beed  to  a  vietorions  EiigiiA  army,  wiule  ha 
kneV)  by  refetiled  expenenee,  bow  q»eedily  and  cffiictiudly 
Bhatiier  VoUld  rally  hb  Prusaum^  evifn  alter asevere defeat* 
Heoaadehi&chaftce,  thercfiwe/totumhiawbolefiaroeagBUut 
tihe£iigiifih,Ie&vuigaoly  Groucfay  and  Yandamwe  with  about 
tS^OOO  men,  to  hang  upon  tho  rear  of  Bludicar;  and,  by 
punoiBg  hk  retiaal^  fvein  Soaafavef  to  Wavre,  to  oooopy  hiii 
attMtkw,  and  pvevent  hie  atlwapting  to  take  a  shore  'm  tb9 
axpecled  aotion  with  the  British.* 

Nifioleoa  pdl^y  expected  to  find  the  £i^g]^ 
Ae  gromid  it  had  oecupied  dunag  the  16th.  Bat  the  move* 
flsoit  of  hisown  forces  from  St.  Amandand  Liguy  to  Fiaflies» 
had  Qoeupied  a  apace  of  time  whi«h  was  not  left  uneiapkyed 
by  th^  Dukeof  Wdhngton,  who^  in axiseqiieneeof  Bhicfaer'a 
dbfeat,  had  deCenaiBed  to  fidl  baek  ^  as  to  maJntain  his  la* 
teal  connftniiieatioii  with  the  Prusaaa right win^.  There, 
tnaat  had  already  coaimeaoedy  aiid '^  pentioa  at  Qualre  Bc^ 

*  Bonaflfttrte  has  Been  arraigned  by  Marriial  Ney  finr  wmii 
if  ftreagbt  and  nulitazy  skill  in  this  sbor^  psmpaign.  But  cer- 
tainly BoDiq»arte  acted  wisely  in  attacking  the  Prussian,  army 
that  was  Ifa'st  concentrated ;  and  he  mi^it  reasonably  calculate 
that  Ney  ooidd  dispoae  of  the  Biitarit  troops  as  they  came  up  to 
the  fidd  wearied  and  in  dfleiL  in  ftoty  Bonanarte's  achone  had 
jn  its  raa$erial  fmnU  oonlplete  success,  &ar  he  did  defeat  the 
Prussians;  and,  by  this  success  against  them,  compellect  the 
Enrfish  to  retreat,  and  gained  an  opportunity  (^attacking  thenv 
wi&  his  whale  force  in  a  batde,  whore  the  sosle  meie  lltan  once 
inclined  to  bis  side.  As  to  Ney^s  complaint  against  Bonaparte 
for  depriving  him  of  the  first  diviei^n,  it  is  evident,  that  these 
troops  were  not  sent  for  until  thenr  aid  mpeared  essentially  ne* 
oessary  to  canry  the  viDBge  of  St  Amand,  and  thereby  to  torn 
Ae  right  flank  of  the  Pnuaians;  and  they  were  returned  to  their 
original  position  the  moment  it  was  perceived  the  point  could  be 
carried  without  them.  Surely  more  could  not  have  ocen  eicpected 
in  the  circumstances.  Of  une  tone  the  Marshal  assumedto  his 
ftliaa  Blaster;  and  the  zainroaches  he  cast  upon  himy  it  nmy  be. 
gbsenred  in  the  words  of  WoUey, 

VVithip  these  forty  hours  Surrey  bad  better 
Hare  burnt  his  tongue  than  said  nx 
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was,  about  eleven  in  the  foreiKKm,  only  ooGupiedby  aitroag 
rear  guard,  destined  to  pvoteet  tile  retrogade  movement  of 
the  British  general.  Banapartb  put  hk  troops  in  m(vtiaii  to 
pursue  his  retiitng  enemy.  The  day  was  stormy  afid  vaiiiy 
in  the  extreme;  ahd  th^  roads,  idraidy  broken  up  by  die 
English  artillery  in  their  advance  and  retreat,  were  nearly 
impassible.  The  cavalry,  whose  duty  it  was  to  pross  iqxm 
the  rear  of  the  EngKsA),  weie  obliged  to  maveh  through  fiddi 
of  standing  com,  which  being  reduced  to  swamps  by  die 
wetness  of  the  season,  rendered  rapid  movements  impossiMe. 
This  state  of  tfie  weather  and- roads  was  of  no  small  advantage 
to  the  British  army,  who  had  to  defile  through  the  narrow 
Streets  of  the  villi^  of  €renappe,  atad  ov^  die  bAdgeiAtkA 
diere^  crosses  a  smidl  river,  in  the  veiy  face  of  the  pnrstiini^ 
enemy.  Their  eavalry  once  or  tiAce  attaeked  the  lesr- 
guard,  but  received  so  w^ere  a  check  from  the  Life-€kutfd8 
and  Oxfetrd-Slues,  that  they  a^rwards  left  the  tndrdi  tti»- 
disturibed.  Had  the  stormy  state  of  the  weather,  and  the 
difRcukies  of  the  road  not  intervened  to  impede  the  advance 
of  the  French,  the  Duke  of  Wellington^  army  might  have 
experienced  a  serious  loss  in  the  narrow  defile  of  Grenappe. 

Widi  little  further  interruption  the  British  army  retired 
upon  the  ever^memomUe  field  of  Waterloo,  and  dwre  took 
up  a  position  on  the  road  to  Brussels.  The  Duke  hud 
eaused  a  plan  of  this,  and  some  other  military  pofiitioiffi  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Brusd^,  to  be  made  «ome  dme^befera 
by  Colonel  Carmichael  Smyth,  the  chief  engineer ;  wHm  he 
had  declared  that  if  he  had  to  defend  Brussels  lie  would 
make  his  stand  at  Waterloo.  -He  now  called  for  thsft  l^etdts 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Sir  William*  de'Lancy  and  Ckilond 
Smyth,  made  his  dispositions  for  the  nMnnaitous  eveits  of 
next  day.  The  plan  itself,  a  rdique  so  precious,  was  ren^ 
derod  yet  more  so  by  l)eing  found  in  the  breast  of  Shr  Wil- 
liam dc  Lancy'^s  coat  when  he  fell,  and  stained  with  die 
blood  of  that  gallant  ofiicer.  It  is  now  in  the  careful  preser- 
vation  of  Colonel  Smyth,  by  whom  it  was  cHi^nally  sketched. 
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.  Wlien  Ike  Duke  of  WcUii^gloii  had  made  lib  amnge^ 
meats  for  the  nighty  he  efitahlished  hia  head  qtuurten  at  a- 
petty  inn  in  the  anlEdl  village  <xf  Waterloo^  about  a  mila  in 
die  rear  o£  the  position.  The  onny  slept  upon  their  arbaa 
upon  the  ridge  of  a  gelitle  dedivity,  chiefly  ooTered  witli^ 
atandkig  corn. 

The  totceB  of  Boiuqparte  were  gradually  eemingMp  during 
the  evenii^  and  occupied  a  ridge  nearly  opposite  to  the 
porition  ef  the  Engjiah  army.  The  villagea  in  the  rear 
were  abo  occupied  by  hi»  army.  The  emperor  e^tablidied 
his  head  quarters  at  Planchenoit,  a  small  village  in  the  rear 
af  the  position. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  g^ye  as  accurate  a  sCatemei^t  aa 
poaflible  of  ^e  strength  of  the  hostile  armies. .  .The  mfmy 
under  the  ciMBimaad  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington^  amounted 
to  88,000  British,  8000  Kmg^a  German  Legion^  14»000 
Hanovflriana,  and  SS»OQQ  Be)gw>»  N^ttsau,  and  Brw^nrick 
troops,  £mmng  a  total  of  8^,000  m^%  of  which  62,000 
were  infantry,  15,000  cavalry^  and  5000  artillery^  engi* 
neers,  &c.  When  from  this  we  de^ct,;  15,000  ipen  em-' 
ployed  in  garrisons,  with  the^kiUed  and  wounded  at  Quftiv 
Bras,  detadbments,  bc«  the  whole  eflec^ve  force  of  the  B^tisli 
and  Belgic  armies  in  the  field  of  Waterloo,  could  scarcely 
«ceed  55,000  mai,  who  were  divide ..  into  two  ccsps 
d^Arm^,  under  the,  orders  of  the  Priiice  of.  Orangie,  and 
Lieut  Cren.  Lord  Hill  The  cavalry  w»e  commai:yied  by 
Iieut«  Gen.  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge;  the  artillery  by.  Col  Sir 
George  Adam  Wood;  and  the  ^n^eers  by  CJol.  3inytJ». 
Nearly  the  whole  was  a  green  army.  Thealhes  wer<^,chii^ 
young  soldiers ;  iind  even  the  ratiks-of  tlie  Britid^  veteran 
reg^ents  were  filled  by  inexperienced  recruits  and  volun- 
teers from  the  militia.  The  order  of  ba;ttle  was  very  com* 
pact,  as  from  the  extremity  of  the  left  to  th(itof  the  right 
wings  of  the  contending  armies,  was  scarcely  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  extent 
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•  The  French  army,  oominandedliv  the  Emperw  Napolaon, 

oorps  under  Marshal  Oroochy,  mast  at  kaathave  amoumod 
to  85^000  men,  moatly  veteran  troops  ci  one  nadoD,  ani 
pcMSsessiiig  every  requisite  to  give  eiect  to  their  operatiaBs. 

Thus  arrapged,  both  generals  and  Aeir  respective  anmv 
waited  the  arrival  c^  mornings  and  die  invents  it  was  tobriAg. 
The  night,  as  if  the  dements  meant  to  matdi  their  fitry^ndi 
that  which  was  preparing  for  the  morniiig,  was  starmy  in 
die  extri^ne,  aooompanied  by  fiirions  gusts  of  wind,  heavy 
bursts  of  rain,  continued  and  vivid  dashes  of  lightning,' 
and  the  loudest  thunder  our  officers  ever  heard.  Both 
armies  had  to  sustain  this  tempest  in  the  expssed  sitnalfoii 
cf  an  open  bivouac,  without  means  either  of  prolee6on  or 
relralinieiit.  But  though  these  hardships  Were  conaanon  to 
both  armies,  ycA,  (as  was  the  cause  previous  to  the  batdeof 
Aginooiut)  the  moral  feeUngs  of  the  English  army  w^ere  de- 
pressed bdow  dieir  ordinary  tone,  and  those  ef  the  Frendt 
exaltsed  to  a  degree  of  oMifidence  and  presumption,  uausuai 
eren  to  the  soldiers  of  that  nation. 

The  British  could  not  help  renting  that  the  dear-bou^ 
success  at  Qiuitre  Bros,  had  produced  in  appiearance  at  least 
no  correspondii^  result!  a  toSsome  advance  and  bloody 
action,  had  been  followed  by'a  retreat  equally  laborious  lo 
the  soldier;  and  the  defeat  of  the  Prus^ans,  which  was  now 
rumoured  with  the  usual  allowance  of  exaggeration, 'had  left 
Bonaparte  at  Kberty  to  assail  them  ^parately,  and  with  al« 
most  his  whole  jforce.  If  to  this  it  was  added,  that  thei^ 
ninks  contained  many  thousand  foreigners,  on  whose  faidi 
they  could  not  implicitly  depend,  it  mufit  be  owned  there 
was  sufficient  scope  fat  meisnchciy  rcfiec(ionT>.  To  balance 
these,  there  ran^dned  their  confidence  in  their  commander, 
their  native  undaunted  courage,  and  a  stern  resolution  to 
discharge  th^  duty. 

The  French  on  the  other  hand,  had  foi^ten  in  their- 
success  at  Ligny.  their  failure  at  Quatre  Bras;  or,  if  diey 
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remembered  it,  thar  misoirnage  was  aseribed  to  treacbety ;  - 
and  it  was  said  tfa^  Bounaont  and  other  offioers,  had  boen 
tried  by  a  sailitary  commission  and  siiot^  for  having  by  theix 
misconduct  occasioned  the  disaster.  This  rumour,  ^idb 
had  no  ibundation  but  in  the  addi^ss  with  which  Bcmaparte 
could  apply  a  salve  to  the  wounded  vanity  of  his  soldiers, 
wa3  joined  to  other  eKulting  eonaderations.  Admitting  tha 
partial  success  of  Wellington,  the  English  Duke,  they  said^ 
comnimded  but  the  right  wing  of  the  Prussian  army,  and 
luwl  in  £Eict  shared  in  Bludier^s  defeat,  as  he  himself  virtu- 
ally  aclaiowle^ged  fay  imitating  his  retreat  AH  was  glow 
and  triumph*  No  one  sujqposed  the  English  would  halt  or 
make  head,  until  they  reached  thdr  vessels ;  no  one  doubted 
that  the  B^gian  troops  would  j(Nn  Bonaparte  in  a  mass;  it 
would  have  been  disaffectioa  to  h»ve  supposed  th&re  lay  any 
kapediment  to  their  next  day'^s  march  to  Brussds :  and  s]l 
afiected  chiefiy  tp  regret  the  tempestuous  ni|^t^  as  it  afforded 
the  despairing  Ei^Iish  the  means  of  retiring  unmolested* 
JBonsqparte  himself  shared,  or  rather  affected  to  share,  these 
sentiments ;  and  when  the  slqw  and  gloomy  dawning  q£  the 
18th  of  June  shewed  him  his  enemies,  still  in  the  posi^s^ion 
0f  the  hdights  which  they  occupied  over  night,  and  aj^Mu 
lently  determuied  to  muntmn  them,  he  could  not  suj^ress 
his  satisfaction^  but  exdaimed,  while  he  stretched  his  arm 
towards  ihm  position  with  a  motion  as  tf  to  grasp  his  prey ; 
*  The^  En^isK  I  hofoe  tk&m  fum^ 

The.fieid  of  battle  at  Waterloo  is  easily  described.  The 
|(Mrest  of  Soignies,  a  wood  composed  of  beedi  trees  growing 
imooQEmionly  ckse  together,  is  traversed  by  the  road  fixHU 
JSroBsds,  a  lo^g  Ivoad  causeway,  whid^  upon  ieuing  froifi 
the  wood,  leacJies  the  miall  village  of  Waterloo.  Beyond 
thip  point  the  forest  assuipes  a  more  strs^hng  and  dispersed 
a]ppearaiice,  until  about  a  mile  further,  wherB  at  one  ex. 
tended  ridge  eaUed  the  heights  of  Mount  St.  John,  firom  a 
&rm  house  on  4he  Biiiusaela  road,  the  dreea  almost  entirely 
disappear,  asd  the  country  beooiBes.4]uite  qpen.    Along  this 
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eminence  tlie  British  forces  were  disposed  in  two  Unes.    Tlic^ 
second,  which  lay  behind  the  brow  of  the  hill,  was  in  some 
degree  sheltered  from  the  enemy^s  fire.     The  first  line,  con- 
sisting  of  the  elite  of  the  infantry,  occupied  the  crest  of  the 
ridge,  and  were  on  the  left  partly  defended  by  a  kmg  hedge 
and  ditch,  which  running  in  a  straight  line  from  the  hamlet 
^  Mount  St.  John  towards  tlie  village  of  Ohain,    gives 
name  to  two  farm  houses.     The  first,  which  is  situated  in 
advance  of  the  hedge,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  declivity,  is 
called  La  Haye  Sainte^  (the  holy  hedge,)  the  other  frfaoed 
at  the  extremity  of  the  fence  is  called  Fer  la  Haye.     The 
ground  at  Fer  la  Haye  becomes  woody  and  broken,  so  that 
it  afforded  a  strong  point,  at  which,  to'  terminate  the  British 
line  upcn  the  left.     A  road  runs  from  Fer  la  Haye  to  Oliain, 
and  the  woody  passes  of  St.  Lambert,  tlnrough  which  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  kept  up  a  communication  by  his  left 
with  the  Prussian  army.     The  centre  of  the  English  army 
occupied  the  village  of  Mount  St  John,  on  the  middle  <^ 
the  ridge  just  wliere  the  great  causetray  from  Brussels  di* 
Vides  into  two  roads,  one  of  which  branehesoffltoNiveDes, 
and  the  other  continues  the  straight  line  to  Charleroi.     A 
strong  advanced  post  of  Hanoverian  sharp*shooters  occupied 
the  house  and  farm  yard  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  atuated  in 
advance  upon  the  Charlercn  road,  and  just  at  the  bottcMn  cS 
the  hill.     The  right  of  the  British  army,  extending  along 
the  same  eminence,  occupied  and  protected  the  Nivelles  road 
as  far  as  the  inclosures  of  Hougoumbnt,  and  turning  rather 
backwards,  rested  its  extreme  right  upon  a  deep  ravine. 
Advanced  posts  from  thence  occuped  the  village  called 
Braine  la  Leude,  on  which  point  there  was  no  engagement. 
The  ground  in  front  of  the  British  position  sloped  easily 
down  into  lower  ground,  forming  a  sort  of  valley,  not  a 
level  {^ain,  but  a  declivity  varied  by  many  gentfe  sweeps 
and  hollows,  as  if  formed  by  the  course  of  a  river.     The 
ground  then  ascends  in  the  same  manner  to*ari^;e  of^iodte 
to  that  of  Mount  Saint  Jc^,  and  running  paralld  to  it  at 
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liie  distance  of  twelve  or  foiuteen  hundred  yards.  This 
was  the  position  of  the  French.  It  is  in  some  points  nearer, 
and  in  others  more  distant  from  the  heights  or  ridge  of 
Mount  St.  John,  according  as  the  valley  betweai  them  is  of 
l^reater  or  less  breadth. 

The  valley  between  the  two  ridges  is  entirely  open  and 
uninclosed,  and  on  that  memorable  day  bore  a  tall  and  strong 
crop  of  corn.  But  in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  about  half 
way  betwixt  the  two  ridges,  and  situated  considerably  to  th^ 
xig^t  of  the  Enj^ish  centre,  was  the  Chateau  de  Groumont^ 
or  Hoogoumont.  This  is  (or  ratIRr  wcu)  a  gentleman'^s 
house  of  the  old  Flemish  architecture,  having  a  tower  and 
a  species  of  battlement  It  wa3  surrounded  on  one  side  by 
a  large  farm  yard,  and  on  the  othar,  op^ied  to  a  garden 
fenced  with  a  brick  wall.  The  whole  was  encircled  by  an 
open  grove  of  tall  trees,  covering  a  space  of  about  three  or 
four  acres  without  any  under-wood.  This  chateau,  with 
Che  advantages  affohied  by  its  wood  and  gardens,  formed  a 
atrong  point  d'*appui  to  the  British  right  wing.  In  fact, 
while  this  point  was  maintained,  it  must  have  been  difficult 
£or  the  French  to  have  made  a  serious  attack  upon  the  ex«> 
.tremity  of  our  right  wing. 

Sudi  was  the  position  of  the  British  army  on  this  memor 
table  morning.  The  dawn  was  attended  by  the  same  broken 
and  tempestous  weather,  by  which  the  night  had  been  dis- 
tinguished. !But  the  interval  of  rest,  such  as  it  was,  had 
not  been  neglected  by  the  British,  who  had  gained  time  to 
dean  their  arms,  distribute  ammunition,  and  prepare  every 
thing  for  the  final  shock  of  battle.  Provisions  had  also  been 
distributed  to  the  troops,  most  of  whom  had  thus  the  meaua 
0f  breakfasting  with  some  comfort.* 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  an  Officer  to  a  Friend, 

*  '  After  having  tried  the  right,  and  found  it  strong,  Bonaparte 
manceuvred  until  he  got  40  pieces  of  artillery  to  play  on  the  left, 
where  the  5th  division^  a  brigade  df  heavy  dragoons^  and  tw<» 
compaaiea  of  artiUery,  were  posted.     Our  lines  were  formed 
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'  Eariy  in  the  motiiiiig  numercma  bodies  of  Fieadi  esralrjr 
b^an  to  occupy  the  ridge  of  La  Belle  Allianoe,  cjipoate  to 
tfiat  of  Mount  St.  John,  and'as  our  horse  were  in  readinsM 
to  encounter  them,  an  engagement  was  expected  betwecft 
the  cavalry  of  both  armies,  which  our  infantry  supposed  thej 
%ould  only  view  as  ^lectators.  The  desertion  of  a  Frendi 
officer  of  cuirassiers,  attached  to  the  party  of  Louis  XVIIL 
conveyed  other  information;  he  assured  Lord  Hill,  and 
•ubsequently  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  a  general  attack 
was  intended,  which  would  commence  on  'our  right  by  a 
combined  force  of  infantry  and  cavidry. 

In  the  mean  time  the  communication  between  our  army 
ind  the  Prussians  by  our  leA  flank  had  been  iminterrupted. 
An  officer  of  engineers,  who  was  dispatched  so  early  as  four 
in  the  morning,  accompanied  Bulow'^s  division,  already  aa 
march  to  asast  their  English  allies.  The  Prus^ans  evhteecl 
an  eager  and  enthusiastic  desire  to  press  forward  to  obtaua 
their  share  of  the  dac^ers  and  the  glory  of  the  day,  and  to 
fevenge  their  losses  upon  the  16th.  The  common  soldiers 
cheered  him  and  his  companion  as  they  passed,  <  Keep  your 
ground  brave  English  !^  was  the  universal  exdannUaon-^ 
*  Only  keep  your  ground  till  we  come  up  !^— -  and  they  nsod 
every  effort  accordingly  to  get  into  the  field.    But  the  road 

behind  a  hedge>  vrith  two  eompanies  oi  the  9^th  entended  im 
front;  to  annoy  the  Enemy's.approadi.  For  some  time  we  saw, 
that  Bonaparte  intended  to  attack  us ;  yet  as  nothing  but  cavalry 
were  visible^  no  one  could  imagine  what  were  his  pLsns.  it  was 
fenerally  supposed^  that  he  would  endeavour  to  turn  our  flank. 
But  all  on  a  sudden^  his  cavalry  tamed  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
showed  large  masses  of  infantry,  who  advanced  up  in  the  most 
gallant  style,  to  die  cries  of  ''  f^itfc  t  Empereur  /'*  while  a  most 
tremendous  cannonade  was  opened  to  cover  their  a^qoraadhL 
They  had  arrived  at  the  very  hedge  behind  which  we  were— 4he 
muskets  M-ere  almost  muzzle  to  muzzle,  and  a  Frendi  mounted 
officer  had  seized  tiie  colours  of 'the  52d  regiment,  when  poor 
Picton  ordered  the  charge  of  our  brigade,  commanded  bv  Sir 
James  Kempt.  When  the  French  saw  us  rushing  through  the 
hedge,  and  neard  the  tremendous  huzaa  which  we  gave,  they 
turned ;  but  instead  of  runnings  they  walked  off  in  dose  cniumna 
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was  «>  difficult,  that  even  these  officers,  well  mounted  m 
they  were,  and  eager  to  make  their  report,  did  not  readi, 
the  field  of  battle  till  after  11  o'docl^.. 

The  engagement  had  already  commenced.     The  clouds  of 

cavalry,  which  had  mustered  thicker  and  thicker  upon  the 

akirts  of  the  horizon,  in  the  tine  of  La  BeUe  Alliance,  began 

pow  to  advance  forward.     *  One  of  our  best  and  bravest 

officers,^  says  a  writer  who  describes  this  terrible  contest^ 

'  confessed  to  me  a  momentary  sinking  of  the  heart  when  be 

looked  round  him,  considered  bow  small  was  the  part  of  our. 

force  properly  belonging  to  Britain^  and  recollected  the  dia> 

advantages  and  discourag^  circumstances  under  whidi 

even  our  own  soldiers  laboured.     A  slight  inddent  re-assured 

him.    An  aid-dc-camp  galloped  up,  and  after  delivering  hiii 

instructioiis,  cautioned  the  battalion  of  the  guards  aloi^ 

whom  he  rode,  to  reserve  their  fire  tiU  the  enemy  were 

within  a  short  (fistance.     *^  Never  mind  us,^  answered  a  v^te^* 

ran  guards-man  firom  the  ranks, — ^'  Never  mind  us  Sir,  w<r 

know  our  iutyT    From  thaft  moment  my  gallant  friend  said^, 

that  he  knew  die  hearts  of  the  men  were  in  the  right  trua^ 

and  that  though  they  might  leave  their  bodies  on  the  spol^ 

they  would  never  forfeit  their  honour.^    A  few  minutes  after, 

the  unparalleled  conflict  b^^.      Tfae  first  attack  of  the. 

with  tfae  greatest  steadinesft,  and  allowed  themselves  to  be 
butchered  without  any  msterial  resistance.  At  this  memeixS 
part  of  Gen.  Pcnsonby's  brigade  of  heavy  cavalry  took  them  in 
flank^  and,  besides  kiBed  and  wounded,  nearly  2000  were  made 

frisoners.  Now  Bonaparte  again  changed  his  plan  of  attack* 
le  sent  a  great  force  both  on  the  right  and  left;  but  his  chief 
aim  was  the  centre,  throng  which  lay  the  road  to  Brussels,  and 
to  gain  this  he  appeared  determined.  Hliat  we  had  hitherto 
seen,  was  mere  'boys  plarjr'  in  comparison  with  the  '  tug  of  war* 
which  took  place  finom  this  time,  (3  o'clock)  imtil  the  day  waa 
decided.  All  our  army  was  fonaed  in  solid  squaroo  the  Frenoli 
cuirassiers  advanced  to  the  mouth  of  our  cannon — crushed  on  ouTi 
bayonets :  sometimes  walked  their  horses  on  aU  sides  of  a  square 
to  look  for  an  opening,  through  which  they  might  penetrate,  or 
dashed  madly  on,  thinking  to  cany  every  thing  by  desperation. 
But  upt  a  British  soldier  mpved;  aU  personal  feeling  was  forgot^ 
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Prencli,  as  bad  been  announced  by  &e  royalist  officer,  was 
directed  towards  the  British  right,  embradng  tlie  part  oT 
Hougoumont,  and  the  high  road  to  NiveQes,  that  command^- 
ed  the  centre  of  our  line.  The  fury  of  this  attack  was  such, 
that  a  body  of  sharp-shooters  of  Nassau  Ussingen,  to  whom 
the  grove  of  Hougoumont  had  been  confided,  abandoned 
that  part  of  the  post,  and  the  chateau  itself  must  have  been 
carried  but  for  the  stubborn  and  desperate  courage  of  a  de- 
tachment  of  the  guards,  to  whom  the  defence  was  entrusted, 
CoL  McDonald  was  obliged  to  fight  hand  in  hand  among^ 
die  assailants,  and  was  indebted  to  personal  strength,  no  lesff 
than  courage,  for  his  success  in  the  perilous  duty  of  shutting 
die  gates  of  the  court-yard  against  the  French.  The 
l^xinish  general  Don  Miguel  Alava  and  his  aid-de-caxnp, 
exerted  themselves  to  rally  the  scattered  shorpt^hooters  o£ 
Nassau,  and  Don  Nicholas  de  Mennuisir,  was  pardcnlarly 
distinguished  for  his  activity.  ^  *  What  would  the  Spaniards 
have  done^  said  *a  prince  who  distinguished  himself  in  the 
peninsular  war. — ^^What  would  the.  Spaniards  have  done, 
Don  Miguel,  in  a  fire  like  that  of  Waterloo  f — ^  At  least 
Sir,  resorted  tlie  Castiiian  *  they  would  not,  like  sosme  c£ 
your  father^s  subjects,  have  fled  without  seeing  their  enemy «* 
By  the  rout  of  these  light  troops,  and  the  consequent  ooco* 

ten  in  the  enthusiasm  of  such  a  moment.    Each  person  seemed 
to  think  the  day  depended  on  his  individual  exerdons^  and  bofli 
Mdes  vied  with  each  other  in  acts  of  gallantry.     Bonaparte  char- 
ged w;tH  his  Imperial  Ghiaids.     The  Duke  of  Wellingtcm  led  cir 
a  brigade  consisting  of  the  52ncl  and  9^di  r^^ments.      Lord 
tJzbridge  was  with  every  squadron  of  cavalry  which  ^as  ordered 
Ibrward.     Poor  Picton  was  killed  at  the  bead  of  om*  Division, 
while  advancing.     Until  eight  o'clock,  the  contest  raged  widioutt 
intermission^  and  a  feather  seemed  only  Vantinff  in  either  scale 
to  turn  the  balance.     At  this  honr^  cnir  situation  on  the  left 
centre  was  desperate.    The  5th  Division,  having  borne  the  bnmt 
of  the  battle,  was  reduced  from  6000  to  1800.    The  6di  Divi- 
iion,  at  least  the  British  part  of  it,  consisting  of  four  regiments, 
formed  in  our  rear  as  a  reserve,  was  almost  destroyed,  without 
having  fired  /shot,  by  the  terrible  play  of  artillery,  and  the  Grm 
•f  the  light  troops.    The  37tfa  had  400  men,  and  levery  officer 
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pation  of  the  wood  by  the  French,  Hougoumont  was,  fai 
the  greatest  part  of  the  action,  completely  an  invested  and  be« 
sieged  post,  indebted  for  its  security  to  the  walls  and  dee^ 
ditches  with  whidi  the  garden  was  surrounded,  but  much 
more  to  the  valiant  and- indomitable  spirit  of  those  by  whom 
the  defences  were  maintained.  The  assailants,  afler  several 
Sesperate  attenjpts  to  carry  the  post,  amidst  a  destructive 
fire  from  the  garrison  through  holes  in  the  garden  wallsi 
found  it  necessary  to  retire. 

Still,  however,  Hougoumont  being  in  some  degree  insu-* 
lated,  and  its  defenders  no  longer  in  eommunication  with 
the  rest  of  the  British  army,  the  French  cavalry  were  enabled 
to  pour  round  it  in  great  strength,  to  the  attack  of  the 
British  right  wing.  The  light  troops  who  were  in  advance 
of  the  British  line,  were  driven  in  by  the  fury  of  the  gene- 
ral charge,  and  the  fordgn  cavalry  who  ought  to'  have  sup* 
ported  them,  gave  way  on  every  side.  The  firSt  forces  who 
offered  a  steady  resistance,  were  the  black  Brunswick  itt- 
fantiy.  They  were  \lrawn  up  in  squares,  .as  most  of  the 
British  forces  were,  during  this  memoraUe  action,  each 
regiment  forming  a  square  by  itself,  not  quite  solid  but 
nearly  so,  the  men  being  drawn  up  in  several  files  deep. 
The  distance  between  these  masses  afforded  space  enough 

but  one.  dubaltem^  knocked  down  in  square^  without  moving  an 
ihchj  or  discharging  one  musket;  and  at  that  time  I  mention, 
both,  divisions  could  not  oppose  a  sufficient  front  to  the  Enemy, 
who  was  rapidly  advancing  with  crowds  of  fresh  troops.  We 
had  not  a  single  company  for  support^  and  the  men  were  so 
completely  worn  out^  that -it  required  the  sreatest  exertion  on- 
the  part  of  the  officers  to  keep  up  their  spunts.  Not  a  soldier 
thought  of  giving  ground;  but  victory  seemed  hopeless^  and 
they  gave  themselves,  up  to  death  with  perfect  indifference.  A 
hflt  effort  was  our  only  chance.  The  remains  of  the  regim^t^ 
were  formed  as  well  as  the  circumstances  allowed^  and  when  the 
French  came  within  about  40  paces,  we  set  up  a  death-howl^ 
and  dashed  at  them.  They  fled  immediately,  not  in  a  regular 
manner  as  before,  but  in  the  greatest  confusion. 

'  Their  animal  spirits  were  exhausted,  the  panic  spread,  and 
ia  five  mimitcs  the  acmy  was  in  complete  dis<nnder :  at  this  itU. 
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td  dxftir  up  the  battalions  m  line,  where  they  were  orderec| 
tp  deploy,  and  the  regiments  were  poated  in  reference  to 
each  other,  much  like  the  alternate  squares  upon  a  chess- 
board. It  was  therefore  impossible  for  a  squadron  of  cavaky 
to  push  between  two  of  these  squares^  without  finding  them- 
selves at  once  assailed  by  a  fire  in  front  from  that  which  waa 
in  the  rear,  and  on  both  flanks  from  those  betwixt  which  it 
had  moved  forwards.  Oflen  during  that  day  was  the  mur- 
derous experiment  resorted  to,  and  always  with  the  same 
\>ad  success. 

Yet  although  tliis  order  of  battle  possesses  every  efficient 
power  of  combination  for  defence  against  cavalry,  itii  exterior 
is  far  from  imposing.  The  men  thus  occupy  the  least  possi- 
ble share  of  ground,  and  those  who  saw  the  furious  onset  of 
the  French  cavalry,  with  a  ncnse  and  clamour  that  seemed, 
to  unsettle  the  firm  earth  over  which  they  galloped,  and 
beheld  the  small  detached  black  masses,  which  separated 
from  each  other,  stood  each  individually  exposed  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  torrent,  could  scarcely  help  trembling  for 
the  event.  But  the  cod,  steady,  and  rapid  fire  of  the  in- 
fantry, with  the  excellent  practice  of  the  artillery,  made 
dreadful  gaps  in  the  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  the  event 
seemed  no  longer  doubtful.     Still  thb  was  far  {torn  reprea- 

tical  moment  firing  was  heard  on  our  left^  the  Prussians  were 
now  comin|f  down  on  the  right  flank  of  the  French,  which  in- 
creased Uieur  flight  to  such  a  degree,  that  no  mob  was  ever  a 
mater  scene  of  confusion ;  the  road  was  blocked  up  by  artillery; 
trie  dragoons  rode  over  tfie  infantry;  arms,  knapsacks,  evoy 
thing  was  thrown  away,  and  "  sauve  gui  peut*  seemed  indeed  to 
be  the  universal  feeling.  At  eleven  o'cbck,  when  we  hahed^ 
and  gave  the  pursuit  to  Blucher's  fresh  troops,  150  pieces  of 
cannon  and  numbers  of  i^isoners  had  fallen  into  our  brnds.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  scene  of  slaughter  which  tfaa 
fields  jMresented,  or  what  any  person  possessed  of  the  least  spark 
of  humanity  must  have  felt,  while  we  viewed  the  dreadful  sii^ 
uation  of  some  thousands  of  wounded  wretches  who  remaiaed 
without  assistance  through  a  bitter  cold  night,  succeeded  by  f 
day  of  most  scorching  heat ;  English  and  French  were  dying  by 
the  side  of  each  other ;  and  I  have  no  doubt>  hundreds  woo  warn 
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ling  the  courage  of  die  French,  who  prelBed  on  in  defi«ni» 
«f  every  obstacle,  and  of  the  eontinued  aiadininieiise  alauj^ 
ter  that  was  made  in  their  ranks.    Or  if  the  attack  of  the 
^mvalry  was  suspended  for  a  space,  it  was  to  give  room  to 
the  operation  of  their  artillery^  which  within  the  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  played  upon  so  obvious   a 
mark  as  the  British  squares  affiirded,  with  the  most  destnxv* 
tifve  eflhct     Yet  under  such  a  fire,  and  in  full  view  of  these 
ck)uds  of  cavalry,  waiting  like  Urds  of  prey  to  dash  down 
upon  them,  where  the  slaughter  diould  affi)rd  the  slightesi 
opening,  did  these,  gallant  troops  dose  their  files  over  the 
bodies  of  their  dead  and  dying  comrades,  and  resume  with 
item  composure  that  dose  array  of  battle,  which  their  das^ 
cipline  leuid  experience  taught  them,   afforded  the  surest 
means  of  defence.    After  the  most  deqpemte  but  unavailing 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  French,  to  push  back  the  British 
light  wing,  the  battle  slacken^  in  some  degree  in  this 
quarter,  to  rage  with  giieater  fiury,  if  possible,  towards  the 
1^  and  centre  of  the  line. 

It  was  now  upcm  the  village  of  Mount  Saint  Joha^  and 
tnaking  use  of  the  high  road  between  that  hamlet  and  La 
Belle  Alliance,  that  Bonaparte  predpitated  his  columns  bqth 
of  infantry  and  cavalry,  under  a  tremendous  fire  of  artillery, 

siat  discovered  when  the  dead  were  buried,  and  who  were  unable 
to  crawl  to  any  halntation,  must  have  perished  by  famine.  For 
my  own  part,  when  we  halted  £»*  the  night,  I  sunk  down  almost 
insennble  fimn  fatigue  ;  my  spirits  and  strength  were  ccxnpletcly 
flshausted.  I  was  so  weak,  and  the  wound  in  my  thigh  so  pain<^ 
fill,  from  want  of  attention,  and  in  conseqiience  <^  severe  exerdse, 
^diat  after  I  got  to  NiveUes,  and  secured  quarters,  I  did  not 
Awake  regularly  for  36  hours.' 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  an  officer  in  tfie  Guards. 

On  the  evening  of  the  17th,  we  were  posted  near  Hougoumont^ 
The  weather  which  had  hitherto  been  showeiy,  became  settled 
into  a  decided  and  heavy  rain,  which  continued  in  actual  torrents 
the  complete  night  through,  accompanied  by  a  gale  of  wind  and 
ecmstant  thunder  and  lightening,  '  Such  a  night  few  have  witnc^ 
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that  yna  calculated  to  sweep  eveiy  obitade^froDi  their  ooimc/ 
The  ridge  of  the  hill  w^  upon  this  occasion  very  serviceable 
to  the  Britidi,  whose  second  line  was  posted  bdiind  it,  and 
thus  protected  in  some  degree  fix>m  the  direct  fire,  thou^ 
not  from  the  showers  of  shells  which  were  thrown  cm  pur- 
pose to  annoy  the  troops,  whom  the  French  with  reaaon 
supposed  to  be  thus  sheltered.  The  first  line  deriyed  somm 
advantage  from  a  stragghng  hedge,  already  mentifflied,  ex- 
tending along  their  centre  and'  left,  and  partly  masking  it^ 
but  capable  of  being  penetrated  by  cavalry  in  almost  every 
direction.  Such  as  it  was,  however,  its  line  of  defence,  or 
rather  the  troops  by  whcm  it  was  occupied,  struck  awe  into  the 
assailants;  and  while  they  hesitated  to  advance  to  charge  it, 
they  were  themselves  charged  and  overwhelmed  by  the  Bii« 
tish  cavalry,  who,  dashing  through  the  hedge  at  the  int^*- 
vals  which  admitted  it,  formed,  chaif;ed,  and  dispersed  the 
battalions  that  were  advancing  upon  their  line.  The  JFrench 
cavalry  came  up  to  support  their  infantiy,  aid  where  the 
British  were  in  the  least  dispersed,  which,  from  the  impe* 
tuoaty  of  the  men  and  horses,  was  frequently  unavoidable^ 
our  troops  suffered  severely.  This  was  particularly  expe- 
rienced by  the  Hussars,  or  Light  Dragoons,  who,  notwith* 
standing  the  most  undaunted -^exertions,  were  unequal  to 


sed,  it  was  one  that  ima^nation  would  paint  as  alone  it  £ar  die 
festival  of  the  daemons  of  deaths  and  for  the  fates  to  ocmiplete 
the  web  o£  those  brave  souls  whose  thread  of  life  was  so  netaty 
spun.  After  su  ch  a  night  of  horrors  and  contending  ezpectationa, 
the  dawn  of  any  kind  of  day  was  welcome ;  it  seemed^  however^ 
with  difficulty  to  break  through  the  heavy  clouds  which  ov^rbuii^ 
the  earth,  and  appeared  so  slowly,  that  it  seemed  as  if  nature 
reluctantly  lent  her  light  to  assist  at  the  scene  of  carnage  and 
distress,  which  was  to  mark  the  history  of  this  eventful  day. 
Our  artillerv,  which  had  the  night  before  so  admirably  answered 
the  fire  of  the  French  guns,  was  all  placed  on  the  heights  in  our 
front. 

About  a  quarter  past  eleven  o'clock.  A*  M.  the  battle  commen- 
ced by  the  French  making  a  most  desperate  and  impetuous  attack 
upon  Hougoumont,  against  whicli,  as  well  as  La  Haye  Sainte, 
they  directed  their  most  fmiuus  efforts  during  the  whole  day. 
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encDunter  with  the  ponderous  swofd-proof  cuirassiers^  and 
with  the  lanoelrs.  The  Grerman  Legion  also,  so  distinguished 
during  the  peninsular  conflicts,  were  unequal  on  this  occasion 
to  sustain  the  shock  of  the  French  cavahv^.  And  thus,  such 
was  the  dexterity  of  Bonaparte  in  finding  resources  and  in  ap- 
plying them,  that  he  seemed  to  have  a  temporary  supe- 
riority in  that  very  description  of  force,  with  which  it  was 
supposed  altogether  impossible  he  could  be  adequately  pro- 
vided. Mahy  were  killed  and  many  made  prisoners,  some 
of  whom  the  Frenph  afterwards  massacred  in  cold  blood. 
It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Sir  John  Elley  requested  and 
obtained  permission  to  bring  up  the  heavy  brigade,  consist- 
ing of  the  Life  Guards,  the  Oxford  Blues,  and  the  Scotch 
Greys,  and  made  a  diarge,  the  effect  of  which  was  tremend- 
ous. Notwithstanding  the  weight  and  armour  of  the  cuiras- 
siers, and  the  power  of  their  horses,  they  proved  altogether 
unable  to  withstand  the  shock  of  the  heavy  brigade,  being 
literally  rode  down,  both  horse  and  man,  while  the  strength 
of  the  British  soldiers  was  no  less  pre-eminent,  when  they 
mingled  and  fought  hand  to  hand.  Several  hundred  of  the 
French  were  forced  headlong  down  a  sort  of  quarry  or  gra- 
vel pit,  where  they  rolled  a  confused  and  indistinguishable 
mass  of  men  and  horses,-  exposed   to  a  fire  which  being 

The  French  opened  upon  us  a  dreadful  cross-fire^  £rom  three  hun- 
dred pieces  of  artillery^  which  was  answered  with  a  most  uncom- 
mon practice  from  our  guns ;  but  to  be  just^  we  must  own  that 
the  French  batteries  were  served  in  a  manner  that  was  terrible. 
During  this  period,  the  Enemy  pushed  his  troops  into  the  orchard, 
&c.  &Q.,  and  after  its  being  contested  for  some  hours,  he  succeeded 
in  reducing  our  men  to  nothing  but  the  house  itself.  Every  tree, 
every  walk,  every  hedge,  every  avenue  had  been  fought  for  with 
an  obstinacy  almost  unparalleled ;  and  the  French  were  killed 
all  round,  and  at  the  very  door  of  the  house,  to  which,  as  well 
as  a  hay-stack,  they  succeeded  in  setting  fire ;  and  though  all  in 
flames  over  their  heads,  our  brave  fellows  never  suffered  them 
to  penetrate  beyond  the  threshold;  the  greatest  part  of  the 
wounded  on  both  sides  were,  alas,  here  burned  to  death  ! — In 
consequence  of  this  success  on  the  part  of  the  French,  the  Cold- 
stream and  third  regiment  wete  ordered  into  the  wood,  from 
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poured  closely  uito  them,  aoon  put  a  peried  to  tbeir  firug'-' 
gle^.      Several  instances  of  military  indiiFerenoe  occurred 
during  the  fqry  of  the  conflict.     The  life  Guards  coming 
up  in  the  rear  of  tlie  95th«  whidi  distinguished  regiment 
acted  as  sharp-shooters  in  front  of  the  line,  austaining  and 
repelling  the  most  formidable  onset  of  the  French,  ealkid 
out  to  them,  as  if  they  had  been  on  the  parade  in  the  Park, 
*  Bravo,  ninety-fifth !  do  you  lather  and  well  shofoe  them  P 
Amid  the  confusion  presented  hy  the  fiercest  and  closest 
cavalry  fight  y  hich  had  ever  been  seen,  many  indaviduala 
distinguished  themselves  by  feats  of  personal  strength  and 
yalour.     Among  these  should  not  be  forgotten  Shaw,  a  eor^ 
poral  of  the  Life  Guards,  well  known  as  a  pugilistie  cham-* 
pion,  and  equally  formidable  as  a  swordsman.     He  is  said 
to  have  slain,  or  disabled,  ten  Frenchmen  with  his  own 
hand  before  he  was  killed  by  a  musket  or  pistol  shot     Offi- 
cers also  were  in  this  desperate  action  aeen  fighting  hand  to 
hand,  like  qommcHi  soldiers :  ^  You  are  unoommoniy  savage 
to-day,^  said  an  officer  to  his  friend,  a  young  man  of  rank, 
who  was  aiming  himself  with  the  third  sabre,  after  two 
had  been  broken  in  Ins  grasp:  ^What  would  you    have 
me  to  do,^  answered  the  other,  one  of  the  most  gentle  aad 
humane  men  breathing,  ^  w^  are  here  to  kill  the  French ; 

whence  they  drove  the  Enemy ;  and  every  subsequent  struggle 
they  made  to  re-possess  themselves  of  it^  proved  abortive.  The 
places  of  these  two  hattalions  of  guards  were  supplied  by  two  c^ 
our  gallant  friends,  the  Black  Brunswickers,  who  seemed^  Kke 
aalam^inders,  to  revel  in  the  smoke  and  flames.  The  £d  and  S4 
battalions  of  the  first  regiment  were  formed  with  the  two  batlfr- 
lions  of  Bruswickers  into  hollow  squares,  on  the  slope  and  summit 
of  the  hill,  so  as  to  support  each  other ;  and  in  this  situation  we 
all  lay  down,  till  between  three  and  four  o'clock  P.  M.,  in  order  * 
to  avoid  the  storm  of  death,  which  was  flying  close  over  omr 
heads,  and  at  almost  every  moment  carrying  destruction  among 
us :  and  it  is,  you  will  allow,  a  circumstance  hi^ly  creditable 
to  those  men,  to  have  lain  so  many  hours  under  a  fire,  which  for 
intensity  and  precision  was  never,  I  beKeve,  equalled  ;  with 
nothing  else  to  occupy  their  attention,  save  watching  their  com* 
panions  falling  around  them,  and  listening  to  their  momnful  cries. 
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ttd  he  is  the  }Mt  man  tcMlay  who  can  kill  the  most  of 
them  i* — and  he  again  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the 
ootabat  Sir  John  Elley,  who  led  the  charge  of  the  heavy 
brigade,  wad  himself  distinguished  for  personal  prowess. 
He  was  9t  one  time  surrounded  by  several  cuirassiers ;  but, 
beng  «  tall  and  unoommonly  powerful  man,  completely 
master  of  Ms  sword  and  horse,  he  cut  liis  way  out,  leaving 
neveralxyf  his  assailants  on  the  ground,  marked  with  wounds, 
ifidioadng  the  unusual  strength  of  tlie  arm  that  inflicted 
tiiem.  Indeed  had  not  the  ghastly  evidences  remained  on 
the  field,  many  of  the  blows  dealt  on  this  occaaion  would 
hwe  seemed  borrowed  from  the  annals  of  knightHerrantryi 
ibr  sefeni  of  the  oof  pses  exhibited  heads  cloven  to  the  chine, 
or  severed  from  the  shoulders.  The  issue  of  this  conflict 
ITM,  HM  the  Frendi  cavahy  was  completely  beaten  off,  and 
a  g;i^eat  proportion  of  their  attackii^  column  of  infantry,' 
amounting  to  9000  men,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  were 
sent  o&  tb  Brussels  as  prisoners. 

The  contest,  however,  continued  to  rage  with  the  mosi 
tiH^l^mpled  fury.  It  had  paused  in  some  d^ee  upon 
fhe  centre  and  left,  but  only  to  be  renewed  widi  double 
ferodty  in  the  right  wing.  The  attack  was  commenced  by 
sticcesofve  cohimn#  of  cavalry,  rolling  after  each  other  like 

It  WHS  about  the  time  I  have  just  named,  that  the  Enemy,  having 
gtatktd  the  orchard,  commenced  their  desperate  charges  of  cavalry, 
under  cover  of  the  n&oke  which  the  burning  houses,  &c  had 
caused ;  the  whole  of  which  the  wind  drifted  towards  us  and 
thua  prevented  our  observing  their  approach.  At  this  period  the 
battle  assumed  a  character  beyond  description  interesting,  and 
anxiously  awful.  Bonaparte  was  about  to  use  against  us  an  arm, 
which  he  had  never  yet  wielded  but  with  success.  Confidently 
relying  upon  the  issue  of  this  attack,  he  charged  our  artillery  and 
infantry,  hoping  to  capture  the  one,*  and  break  the  other,  and, 
by  instantly  establishing  his  own  infantry  on  the  heights,  to 
carry  the  Brussels  road,  and  throw  our  line  inip  confusion. 
These  cavalry,  selected  for  their  tried  gallantry  and  skill  (not 
their  height  or  mustachios),  who  were  the  terror  of  Noithern 
Europe,  and  had  never  yet  been  foiled,  were  first  brought  up 
by  the  ^d  battalion  of  the  1st  regiment     Never  was  British  va^ 
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waves  of  the  sea.  The  Belg^  horse,  who  were  destined  to 
oppose  them,  again  gave  way,  and  galloped  from  the  field 
m  great  disorder.  Our  advanced  line  of  guns'^was  stormed 
by  the  French,  the  artillery-men  receiving  cnders  to  leave 
them,  and  retire  within  the  squares  of  the  infiuottry.  Thus, 
at  least  thirty  pieces  of  artillery  were  for  the  time  abaadmed, 
but  to  an  enemy  who  could  not  either  use  them  or  carry 
them  off.  The  scene  now  assumed  the  most  extraordinary 
and  unparalleled  appearance.  The  large  bodies  of  French 
cavalry  rode  furiously  up  and  down  amongst  our  small 
squares  of  infantry,  seeking  with  desperate  courage  some 
point  where  they  might  break  in  upon  them,  but  in  vain, 
thoufrh  many  in  the  attempt,  fell  at  the  very  point  of  the 
bayonets. 

In  the  mean  time  a  brigade  of  horse  artillery,  commanded 
by  Major  llamsay,  opened  its  fire  upon  the  column^.  They 
retired  frequently,  but  it  was  only  to  advance  with  new  ftuy, 
and  to  renew  attempts  which  it  seemed  impossible  for  hu- 
man strength  and  courage  ultimately  to  withstand.  As  fre- 
quently as  the  cavalry  retreated,  our  artillery-men  rushed 
out  of  the  squares  in  which  they  had  found  shelter,  began 
again  to  work  their  pieces,  and  made  a  destructive  fire  on 
the  retiring  squadi*ons.  Two  officers  of  artillery  were  parti- 
lour  and  discipline  so  pre-«minent  as  on  this  occasion ;  the  ateadj 
.  appearance  of  this  battalion  caused  the  famous  Cuirassiers  to  pu& 
up ;  ana  a  few  of  them^  with  a  courage  worthy  a  better  cause^ 
rode  out  of  the  ranks,  and  fired  at  our  people  and  mounted  of- 
ficers, with  their  pistols,  hoping  to  make  the  fiice  of  the  square 
throw  its  fire  upon  them,  and  thus  become  an  easy  prey :  but 
our  men,  with  a  steadiness  no  language  can  do  justice  to,  defied 
their  efforts,  and  did  not  pull  a  single  trigger.  The  French 
then  made  a  sudden  rush^  but  were  received  in  such  a  manner^ 
and  with  a  volley  so  wdl  directed,  as  at  once  to  turn  them  ;  they 
then  made  an  attempt  on  the  2d  battalion,  and  the  Bnmswickers, 
with  similar  success ;  and,  astonished  at  their  own  failure,  the 
cool  intrepiAty  of  their  oppcHients,  and  tlie  British  cheers,  they 
foced  about.  Thus  discomfited,  Bonaparte  renewed  his  canno- 
nade, which  was  destructive  to  a  degree,  preparatoiy.  to  an 
attack  of  his  whole  infantry.     I  constantly  saw  tlie  noble  Duke 
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eukrly  noticed,  who,  being  in  a  square  which  was  repeated- 
ly charged,  rushed  out  of  it  the  instant  the  cavahy  retreated, 
loaded  one  of  the  deserted  guns  which  stood  near,  and  fired 
upon  the  horsemen,  A  French  officer  observed  that  thia 
manoeuvre  was  repeated  mare  than  cxice,  and  cost  his  troops 
many  lives.  At  the  next  retreat  of  his  squadron,  he  sta- 
tioned himself  by  the  gun,  waving  his  sword,  as  if  defying 
the  British  officers  again  to  approach  it  He  was  instantly 
shot  by  a  grenadier,  but  prevented  by  his  self-devotion  a 
considerable  loss  to  his  countrymen.  Other  French  officers 
and  men  evinced  the  same  desperate  and  devoted  zeal  in  the 
cause  which  they  had  espoused.  One  officer  of  rank,  aftar 
leading  his  men  as  far  as.  they  would  follow  him  towards  one 
of  the  squares  of  infantry,  found  himself  deserted  by  them 
when  the  British  fire  opened,  and  instantly  rode  up  to  the 
bayonets,  throwing  open  his  arms,  as  if  to  welcome  the  bul- 
let that  should  bring  him  down.  He  was  iniraediately  shot, 
for  the  moment  admitted  no  alternative.  On  our  part  the 
coolness  of  the  soldiers  was  so  striking  as  to  appear  almost 
miraculous.  Amid  the  infernal  noise,  hurry,  and  clamour 
of  the  bloodiest  battle  ever  fought,  the  officers  were  obeyed 
as  if  on  the  parade.  The  fire  was  rolling  or  alternate,  keep 
ing  up  that  constant  and  uninterrupted  blaze,  upon  which 

of  Wellington  riding  backwards  and  fcnwards^  like  the  Genius 
of  die  storm,  who,  borne  upon  its  wings,  directed  its  thunders 
where  to  burst..  He  was  every  where  to  be  found,  eneoiu*aging^ 
directing,  animating.  He  was  in  a  blue  coat,  and  a  plain  cocked 
hat,  his  telescope  in  his  hand  ;  there  was  nothing  that  escaped 
him,  nothing  that  he  did  not  take  advantage  of,  and  his  lynx's 
eyes  seemed  to  penetrate  the  smoke,  and  forestall  the  movements 
(^  the  foe.' 

The  fulUming  are  other  extracts  from  letters  written  by  those  njko 

were  in  the  action. 

An  officer,  who  at  one  part  ot  the  day  commanded  the  heavy 
brigade  of  cavalry,  says,  ^  our  strength  before  the  action  was 
1050;  after  it,  about  100 ;  (but  many  had  been  sent  to  escort 
prisoners.)     In  killed,  wounded,  &c.,  we  lost  about  two  thirds.' 
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it  A  inpotstbte  to  fotct  a  oditcsentrsted  ftttd  cffiMiv^  mtstgB 
of  cavalry.  Immeduitely  <m  the  Fi'etidi  horM  retiring,  th« 
fine  Mnfts  formed  to  resktit  the  iofantry  that  firuoeeeded,  smA, 
these  mterltides  with  the  mfantry  were  conetdered  M  incav 
tais  Off  refreshments.  On  the  word  being  ^ven  *  (at  thi 
sqttare  to  remt  cavalry,'  the  Kne  was  again  thrown  into  nil 
ianrpenetrable  maAS.  One  Dutch  oorfs  having  not  fomaed 
with  sufficient  rapidity  were  cut  to  pieces. 

Notwithstanding  this  welI«supported  aind  undaunted  do* 
fence,  the  situation  of  the  Bnttsh  army  became  critifeaL 
The  Thtke  of  WelTmgton  had  placed  his  best  troops  in  th€F 
first  line;  they  had  already  suffered  severely,  and  thoM 
who  were  brought  up  to  support  them  wer^  frequently  found 
unequal  to  the  ta^k.  Observing  a  Belgian  regmieni  give  way 
at  the  instant  it  crossed  the  ridge  of  die  hill,  in  the  act  of  ad^ 
vancing  from  the  second  to  the  6rst  line,  the  Duke  rode  up  t<i 
them,  halted  the  reghnent,  and  again  formeid^it,  intcfnding  to 
bring  them  into  the  iire  himseW*  They  accordingly  ^touted 
En  avant !  En  avcmt  f  and  marched  forward  with  great  pride ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  cn>ssed  the  ridge  of  the  hiU  again  asid  en* 
countred  the  shower  of  balh  and  shells,  from  which  they  had 
formerly  retreated,  they  went  to  the  right  about  and  fairly 
left  die  Duke  to  seek  more  reserved  followers  where  he  eoul ^ 

'  In  the  afternoon  of  the  l$th^  the  9$d  regnnent^  which  was 
Aen  reduced  to  about  200  men^  found  it  neeessarj  to  charge  a 
column  of  the  enemy  which  came  down  on  them^  from  2  to  3000 
men :  they  broke  into  the  centre  of  the  column  with  the  bayonet; 
and  llie  mst&nt  they  pierced  it^  the  Scotch  Greys  d&^ed  in  to 
tfieir  support,  when  they  and  idie  Q^d  cheered  and  husxa'd 
**  Scothmu  for  ever."  By  the  effiort  which  followed^  the  enemy 
to  a  man  were  put  to  the  sword  or  taken  prisoners ;  after  whim 
the  Greys  charged  through  the  enemy's  second  line^  and  took 
tite  eagles/ 

'  The  Irish  howl  set  up  by  Inniskilling  Dragoons,  and  other 
Irish  regiments,  is  reported  to  have  carried  almost  as  much  dis- 
may into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  as  their  swords.'  An  officer 
of  me  Inniskilling  says,  '  Our  brigade  charged,  upset  and  com- 
pletely destroyed  three  large  columns  of  infantry;  at  least  nine 
thousand.     llie  old  Inniskillings  behaved  most  gallantly/ 
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find  them.  In  oiwther  part  of  the  field  the  HanoTeriaa 
hussars  of  Cumberland^  most  superbly  iq^pointed  and  conw 
manded  by  Colonel  Hake,  ware  ordered  to  support  a 
charge  made  by  the  British.  Their  gallant  commandep 
hesitated  so  long  that  an  aid-de-camp  of  the  Duke  o£  Wel» 
lington  informed  him  of  his  grace's  command,  that  he 
should  either  advance,  or  draw  off  his  men  entirely,  and 
not  remain  there  to  shew  a  bad  example,  and  discourage 
others.  The  brave  ooionel  considering  this  as  a  serious 
option,  submitted  to  his  own  decision;  was  not  long  in 
making  his  choice,  and  having  expressed  to  the  aid<de-pcamp 
his  sense  of  the  Duke'^s  kindness,  and  of  the  oonadaration  he 
had  for  raw  troc^,  under  a  fire  of  such  ui^xampled  seve- 
rity, he  said  he  should  embrace  the  alternative  of  drawing 
his  men  off,  and  posting  them  behind  the  hamlet  of  Saint 
John.  This  He  accordingly  did  in  sfitt  of  the  reproaches 
of  the  aid-de-camp,  who  loaded  him  with  every  epithet  that 
k  most  disgraceful  to  a  soldier.  This  incident,  although  so 
mortifying  in  itself,  bad  something  in  it  so  comic,  that  no- 
ther  the  Duke  nor  any  of  his  attendants  were  able  to  resist 
laughing  wh^fi  it  was  communicated  by  the  meensed  aid-doi. 
camp.  But  the  valiant  officer  of  hussars  not  finding  himsetf 
comfortable  in  the  pkce  cf  refuge  he  himself  had  diosen^ 

The  Dutch  account  a£  this  battle^  says^  ^  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  hurned  by  ardour  into  the  midst  of  the 
battle^  was  surrounded  and  taken  by  the  French,  The  7th  bat- 
talion perceived  the  prince's  danger,  hastened  to  his  assistance^ 
and  succeeded  in  delivering  him ;  his  royal  highness  tc>ok  off  the 
insignia  of  his  order,  and  threw  it  into  the  midst  of  the  batta*- 
Kon,  exclaiming,  "  Children,  you  have  deserved  it !" — It  was 
fastened  to  their  colours  on  tne  field  of  battle,  amid  cries  of 
"  Long  live  the  hereditary  prince  !"  All  the  Belgians  swore  to 
defend^  even  to  death,  this  mark  of  honour;  and  at  this  sublime 
moment,  many  of  these  brave  men  fell^  while  pronouncing  this 
patriotic  oath/' 

Serjeant  Ewart  of  the  Scots  Greys,  who  took  a  French  eagle, 
says,  'owing  to  a  column  of  foreign  troops  giving  way,  our  brigade 
was  fcHTced  to  advance  to  the  support  of  our  brave  fellows,  and 
whidi  we  certainly  did  in  style ;  we  charged  through  two  of 
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fled  in  great  haste  to  Brussels.  A  fxnrps  of  Belgic  cavaliy^ 
afeo  fled  tx>  Brussels  wkh  the  greatest  precipitation,  and 
entered  the  town  not  covered  with  glory  but  with  mud,  cut- 
ting their  horses  with  their  sabres  to  quidken  their  speed, 
and  shouting  to  the  affrighted  inhabitants,  that  the  French 
were  at  their  heels,  and  all  was  lost  f 

In  the  mean  time  the  battle  raged  in  every  point  The 
etetre  and  left  were  again  assaulted,  and  if  possible  more 
furious  than  before.  The  farm  house  of  La  Haye  Sainte^  . 
lying  under  the  centre  of  the  British  line,  was  at  last  storm* 
ed  by  the  French  troops,  who  put  the  gallant  defenders  to 
the  sword.  Th^  were  H&novman  sharp-shooters,  who 
had  made  good  the  post,  whilst  they  had  a  cartridge  re- 
maining, and  afterwards  maintained  an  unequal  contest  with 
their  bayonets  through  the  windows  and  embrasures.  As 
the  entrance  of  the  fitrm  was  in  the  very  focus  of  the  enemy'^s 
fire,  it  was  impossible  to  send  supplks  of  ammumtioii  bj 
that  way,  and  the  commanding  officer  had  not  preaoioe  of 
mind  to  make  a  bredk  through  the  bade  part  of  the  wall  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  them.  ^  I  ought  to  have  thought 
of  it,"*  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  ^  but^  added  '  my  mind 
could  not  embrace  every  thing  at  once/  However,  die  post 
was  of  little  use  to  the  French,  as  our  artillery  was  brou^t 
to  plunge  into  it. 


their  columns,  each  about  5^000 ;  it  was  in  the  first  charge  I 
took  the  eagle  from  the  Enemy ;  he  and  I  had  a  hard  contest 
for  it ;  he  thrust  for  my  groin — I  parried  it  off,  and  cut  him 
through  the  head ;  after  which  I  was  attacked  by  one  of  their 
lancers^  who  threw  his  lance  at  me^  but  missed  the  mark,  by 
my  throwing  it  off  with  my  sword  by  my  right  side ;  then  I  cut 
him  from  the  chin  upwards,  which  went  through  his  teeth ;  next 
I  was  attacked  by  a  foot  soldier,  who,  after  firing  at  me,  charged 
me  with  his  bayonet— but  he  very  soon  lost  the  combat,  for  I 
parried  it  and  cut  him  down  throiurh  the  head ;  so  that  finished 
the  contest  for  the  eagle.  After  which  I  presumed  to  follow  m j 
comrades,  eagle  and  all,  but  was  stopped  by  the  General,  saying 
to  me,  "  You  brave  fellow,  take  that  to  the  rear :  you  have  done 
enough  until  you  get  quit  of  it ;"  which  I  was  obliged  to  dp^ 
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.lUa.MCBi^'Cxf  lumidt  ioid'^ carnage^  tkerDuke  of 
WcJlingtoii  flew  fiott  square  to  square  encouragbig  the  ipoft 
by  hb  presenee^  and  the^offioetls  by;hb  dixeofioAi  WJiil^ 
standing  in  frimtot  Mount  St  John,  s^oral  gunt.^re 
levelled  against  turn,  dWti^guiahed  ««  he  Was. by  bis  suites 
The  halls  repeatedly  giazed  a  tree  neac  where  he  stood, 
<  Thaf s  good  practice/  observed  the  Dukie.  to  cxie  ei  hissuiu^ 
^  I  think  they  fire  better  than  in  Spain.^  Riding  up  to  th^ 
ftSth  in  frmit  of  the  lin^  the  soldiers  cried  out,  ^Only  let 
us  at  them^-'^^Not  yet,^  rq^ed  the  Dukev^but  standlasl 
96th,  we  must  not  be  beftt — ^what  will  they  say  in  Englani)^? 
Atone  tjane  when  the  ^vent  of  the  action  seemed  veiydcyiibt* 
fid,  one  of  his ,  aids-de^camp  in  retunung  wUh  a  message 
of  importsnoe  was  diot  through  the  lungs ;  but  this  youi^g 
gendeoBMi^  with  a  strong  resolution  to  do  his  duty,  rode  up 
to  die^  J>uke,  ddivered  his  message,  and  instantly  dropped 
from  his  honsa  One  general  officer  was  under  the  necessity 
of  stating,  that  his  bii|gade  was  reduced  one  third  of  its 
number,  that  those  who  repiained  were  exhausted  with  fati* 
goe,  and  that  a  temporary  relief,  of.  however  short  duration^ 
seemed  a  measure  of  peremptory  necessity.  ^TeU  him,^ 
said  the  Duke,.  ^  what  he  proposes  is  impossible. .  >  He,  I, 
and  every  Englishman  in  the  field,  must  die  on  the  ^t 

but  with  great  reluctance.    I  took  the  eagle  into  Brussels  arnidst^ 
the  acclamations  of  thousands  of  the  spectators  that  saw  it.' 

The  eagles  taken,  belonged  to  the  45th  and  lOSth  regiments, 
and  were  superbly  ^t  and  ornamented  witli  gold  fringe.  That 
of  the  45th  was  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Jena,  Austerlitz, 
Wupnun,  Eylau,  Friedland,  SfC.  being  the  battles  in  which  this 
regunent,  caUed  the  invmciblei,  had  signalized  itself.  The  ptlier 
was  a  present  from  Louisa  to  the  105th  regiment.  One  was 
mudi  oe&ced  with  blood  and  dirt,  as  if  it  had  been  struggled 
lor,  and  the  eagle  was  also  broken  off  from  the  pole,  as  if  mm 
the  cut  of  A'sSbre;  but  it  was  nevertheless  preserved.  It  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  the  eagles  taken,  were  only  given  to 
dieir  respective  regiments  at  the  Champ  de  Mau  Cin  the  ist. 
of  June. 

Sir  W.  Ponsonby  led  his  brigade  against  the  Polish  Lancers, 
diecked  at  once  tl^ir  destructive  charges  against  the  British  In- 
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which  -we  now  e^euff,''^  It  n  endtigh,^  Telunwd  the  geoe^ 
ml ;  '  I  mui  every  matt  under  my  eomnand  wee  dctenmned 
to  Rhare  his  fhta^  The  galUmt  Duke  was  often  ohserred  to 
look  at  hi$  watek^  acid  heard  to  exdahn  *  Would  to  God 
that  either  the  night,  or  the  I'niMiaM,  fwuM  eoiiie.'' 

So  early  os  between  three  and  jRhup,  6*clook,  tke  divwion  of 
Buk>w  appeared  menacing  the  i^t  of  the  J^rench.  But 
this  movement  was  foreseen  and  provided  against  hy  Bona- 
parte, who  had  kept  in  reserve  a  large  body  of  tvobps^uiidef' 
Connt  Lobmv,  who  were  oppofi^>  to  BoloW  with'  a  pvolnpCU 
iude  whieh  ajq^eared  like  magic.  The  engagement  Was  only 
pio^iai  and  feeble,  as  the  Pinissim  general  widted  d^  t&miag 
ti]^of  the  main  body  of  BlucherVi  army ;  and  thie  w'as  i^^tarjed 
by  many  circumstances,  though  Blucher,  tiotwithst^n^tng 
the  consequence  of  his  ikil  on  the  16th,  in^tecl  wpan  leaver 
mg  his  carriage,  and  being  placed  on  horseh^,  tha^'  h^ 
might  expedite  the  march  by  precept  mid  example. 

Grouchy  and  Vandamiiie  had  followed  th^  ire6r  of  the 
Prussian  army  as  far  as  Wavre.  It  is  ptt>bi^le  that  about  thie 
time  the  appearance  of  Bulow^s  corps  on  Boni^rte*9  rig^ 
flank  had  made  the  Empenir  desirous  that  Bhiehel*  diould  be 
attacked  seriously  so  as  to  prevent  himirom  di^tacMng  forces 
to  the  support  of  Wellington.     Orders  to  tfits-  effect  were 

fantry^  and  took  2000  prisoners ;  but  having  pushed  on  at  some 
distance  from  his  troops^  accompanied  only  by  one  Aide-de-camp, 
he  entered  a  newly-ploughed  field^  where  the  ground  was  exces- 
sively soft.  Here  his  horse  stuck,  and  was  utterly  incapable 
ot  extricating  himself.  At  this  in8tant,  a  body  of  Lancers  ^p-^' 
proached  him  at  full  speed.  Sir  William  saw  that  his  fate  wa^ 
mevitable.  He  took  out  a  picture,  and  his  watch,  and  was  inr 
the  act  of  giving  them  to  his  Aid-de-c;iUip  to  deHver  to  His  w3^ 
and  family,  when  tlie  Lancers  came  up :  they  were  both  kiUed' 
on  the  spot  His  body  was  fomid,  lying  besicfe  his  horse,  pierced* 
with  seven  lance  wounds ;  but  he  did  not  fall  unrevengea.  Be- 
fore the  day  was  ended,  the  Polish  Lancers  were  almost  entirely 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  Brigade  which  tliis  officer  had  ted  against 
them. 

Sir  Tha  Picton  fell,  in  the  thickest  of  the  iSght,  fflariouslr 
^leading  up  his  division  to  a  charge  with  bayonets,  by  wUcb' 
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^Koofdwgl J  ient  to  Grodisby.  Tke  reoBtanoe  of  Tmieiiasdii 
ikbo  oanu»anded.  the  PrussiMi  l!ear<igu3SPd  was  m  ^hstiaaktt^ 
as  to  indiice  Omodiy  to  iu|]{x)te  that  he  was  togi^ged  wid) 
tiie  main  PnianaD  aomy.  The  htidge  «ttA  vilk^  o£  Wavps^ 
wcrs  at  length  cmkM  by  the  Frtoch;  and  Gi^chy  aiisik 
ously  >«bqMcted  from  his  Bmpesror  oitkts  to  imprbve  Jn»8uo»^ 
caB8«  Biit  no  auoh  orders  arrived,  and  it  was  nekt  looming 
before  Groudb;^  heard  the  part^ntoiis  ner^s  that  a^mitod  Um^ 
anoQuniiiig'  thefate  of  Napoleon  and  his  artny. 

When  ihie  Ptfuaaan  army  ikgaik  to  debouch  f rOm  the  wnod^ 
and  dveet  their  artittcry  sfpanat  thef  jfeaeh^  the  Duke  ex* 
chimwd  with  nptui^.  <  There  goes  old  Bhioher  r-^-AC  the 
same  tune  BoHaparte,  detenooined  to^  siA  ia  'final  efibrt^ 
tsdered  hi^  own  gwund^  ooiiflbtiDg'of  15)000  veteran^^  who 
hAd  rctoained  cQI^lhe  day  in  vesprve.  Ho  adYanee.  Those  old 
^aonriors  entered  the  pbin  with  iSiebr  aacusttoied  inlarepidity, 
suppovied  by  cavalry. a^dartiBery.  Ccnjir^^  was  restored 
through,  the  Faendt  ifiankal  laid  evca^  efibrt'was  made  to 
aecond  the  dckasive  tfaaige.  The  jirodij^ous  diouts  of  Vvag 
fEmfmretir^  with  which  the  giiard  repfied  td  the  exhortatioiii 
of  th^  chiefs  led  ihe  Brirt^  to  etpect  a  renewal  of  die 
attack,  with  Napoleon  as'  the  leader.  Many  an  eye  was 
liagerly  beni  td  the  quarter  from  which  the  chanbur  piioceed*^ 

one  of  tjie  most  gerious  attacks  made  by  the  Enemy  was  defleated:' 
a  musket-baU,  which  passed  thfoa|^h  his  right  temple^  was  cut 
out  witfi  a  TBZcit,  6xL  the  lower  and  'opposife  side  of  his  head^ 
where  it  a(>peared  just  breAkiiiff*  through  the  skin:  he  never 
spoke  a  -ifTGtd  after  he  received  thfe  wound.  After  the  l6th,  this 
gallant  officer's  coat  was  observed  to  be  most  dreadfiilly  cut. 
Aftfer  his  lamented  fait,  it  ><ras  diiwiovered  that  he  had  been 
wounded  in  the  hip  on  the  l6th  by  a  musket-ball,  a  circumstance 
which  he  carefiilly  concealed  from  every  one  but  his  servant ; 
the  Wound  had  assumed  a  serious  aspect  for  want  of  surgical  as- 
sistance^ having  been  only  bandagea  by  himself  and  servant  as 
well  as  circurastance«  woiud  admit 

General  Halket  had  a  brother  in  the  fields  who  was  colonel  of 
a  Hanoverian  corps,  or  a  regiment  of  the  German  legion.  A 
trait  of  spirit  Is  related  of  hiAi  which  has  f^w  examples  in  modem 
warfare.    A  French  general  wss  ^ving  his  orcters  wiA  great 
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ed;  buk  th6  mist  as  wellite  the  doadB^of  stndLe^  veodaed 
it  impoisiUe  tof  ^  any  dbjedt  distinctly.     The  iinperidi 
guard  -waa,  hoirever)  at' last  ojbearved  adirandng  chimtlpfwty 
to:  the-  odmhat.  •  The  •British  'right  'mogy  widi  its. axtilleiy 
and  fifaarp-fihodtens  had  been  gvadoaUylwougfatvouiid&oia 
ecmrriex  to  a  bonoave  fXNdtion,'  so  that  the  guns  cdied  the 
FieoA  daivaaoB  sa  scxm  a6  tfaiery  deboiiohad  apon  the  cause* 
way.  £ir  their  final  attacks'    The  Bervioeo£the  Briddi  artiU 
lery  was  upon  this  ciccaann  so  aocutate,  .tod  atitheaame 
Ane/so'destnictive)  that  the  beads  of  theiFzeadiaDolimina 
ware  ^enfiladed,  and  in  a  aunmer  anaahiktBdj  befere' ^key 
taatild  advance  ti^Ktiit 'the  "high  road.     Those  nvho  witneaaed 
Ihefireli  and  its  effects;  flsflcridbe  it  asiffthaFiencli'CoIiimKiB 
4oipt  fpecpcfetialty  odvasiciiig  fimaDthe.hoilanr  way  vithout 
evergaiaing  ground  on  .the  pkui ;  so  speedily  irase  the  filaa 
amuhilaCted  aa  they  came  inib  the  line  ixf  sthe  fee.    JSnthn- 
foasm,'  hasvev^,  joined. to  die  impiilae o^thoseiil  the  rear^ 
fwho  £»rced' fopwaixi  the  .faoait  intoitfie.soeaiaof.daiiger,  at 
length  carried  the  whole  attadchigt  ftroe.  iot<>  the  phuB. 
•They  tadvanofai   boldly  Jigainat  -erery   obstade^   ^losiiig 
promptly,  and  oodly  their  shattered  fika,  tiU  they  attained 
the  ridge*  where  the  British  soldiers 'lay^  on  die' ground,  to 
avoid  tbe::de8tnietive  £x^a£  aetillery^  bywUdi  the  assault 

confidence  to  a  liurge  body  of  troops ;  and  had  come  to  their 
front  unattended.  Colonel  Halket  made  a  dash  at  him  at  fiiU 
gallop ;  Bni,  putting^  a  pistol  to  his  breast^  seised  his  horsea 
xeixia,  and  brought  him  off  from  the  very  beards  of  his  wtnder- 
9truck  soldiers ! . 

Indeed  the  instances  of  heroic  death  were  as  mimeroos  as  they 
are  affecting.  Colonel  Miller  of  the  first  guards  requested  a  last 
sight  of  th<!  ccjours  under  which  he  had  fought  He  kissed  than 
fervently^  and  begged  they  might  be  waved  over  him  tiU  he 
expired. 

The  lamentable  Captain  Curson,  Lord  Scarsdale's  scm>  met 
Ins  &be  with  almost  '  military  glee.'  In  faUiiig  from  his  horse, 
he  called  out  g^y  to  Lord  March^  who  was  riding  with  hira  at 
a.gallopf— r^  Good  b'ye^  dear  Mardi.'  And  by  one  effort  mora, 
when  his  friend  had  1^  him  for  the  urgent  duty  of  animating 
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was  ieoireredr^-but  tfak  was  their  final  effiirt  ^Upgumids 
aad  iMi'theni)^  cried  tim  Dulse  of  WeUingfec^n,  who  had  code 
up  lo  the  point.  ofi^<attack.  In  an  instant  they  q^nrung  up» 
mid  assuming  the  dSenbiye,  rushed  upon  the  attacking 
columm.  with  the.  bajfMul  This  body  cf  giiaprds  had  jpve-^ 
Tibusly  been.diqmedof  inlbefinirraidLBdeq^;  *  Theeffeafc 
of  their  du»e  &tal  dhttsra^.  ud  ofi  the  rapid  adwnoe  that  fist, 
lowed)  was  deoinT&  IThi  invineibk  French  grenadher 
guards :were  within' twenty  yaidstof  the  British,  buinalCNie 
of  them  staid  to  nfosa-boiyoaLets  with>tbe  isbndarstf  At.thia 
crisis  the  Duke  Jmnsdlf  led^np  the'4tod  and  9SiAk  Upon 
their  flankywhibb^eompleteddi^diaorder.  A  hcaty  column 
of  Chasseurs  attemjyted  ineffisdnally  to  cover  thcaBh-  The 
fiSd.  aad  78d  J^t^nnenlB  made  a  fine  dborge)  and 
ilrew  a  curve  iound<therfar.af.thePien6h9  whose  retreat 
3Raa  thus  colt  ofil 

The  Duke  of  Weffington,  ptoosiviiig  Ike  oonfusion  this  re- 
pulse had  occasioned  in  the  Foreneh  army^  aoad  lihat  Bhiober 
was  driving  all  hetotehigfi  on  .their  right  flank,,  otouftanded 
ihe  British  troops  to-fi^ma  line,  and  assume  theoffensive* 
Juflt  ae  the  line  was  fanned  the  sun  stjieamedout,  as  if  W 
ahed  lus  setting  rayS'  upon  the  conquoior^of  thai  dvtadfill 
day.    Fatigue  and  diminulBpBQf  nonibersy  even  wounds 


•a  fiirei^n  carps,  in  very  critical  circttflMtanoes^  he  looked  up, 
and  cned  '  WeU  done,  dear  March.' 

An  Irish  Officer  declared  to  a  friend,  that  on  the  morning  of 
the  18th  when  ever  he  attempted  to  rise  he  Mi  down  again  nom 
-the  effects  of  sleeping  on  the  mud.  The  de}eefei'on  eonseqaeiat 
.cm  this  weaknesg  he  described  as  most  extMme ;  but  in  about 
two  hours  after,  being  revived  by  a  little  brandy,-  he  found  with  joy 
he  could  sthnd,  and  use  Klsllimbs,  jGor  thehbnourof  Ireland.  Many 
«dier  officers  were  in  the  same  cCndittmi.  It  is  net  wonderful 
•that  such  met  should  have  conquered.  When  the  Duke  of  W^ 
fin^ton,  while  amusing  himself  at  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's 
baU,  on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  heard  of  the  advance  of  Bonai* 
parte,  he  is  reported  to  have  said, '  Wheb  other  generals  get  into 
jL  scrape  they. are  lost ;  but  when  I  get  into  one  my  men  always 
extricate  me/ 
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tvem  fergcitten  at  tbe  omniating  order  to  diar^;  and  ilic 
ivlMde*  line  four  deep,  and  supportdl  by  the  artilltiy  mii 
gtayfiry,  rushed  donvn  the  iiope,  and  ap  the  eonwponding 
bank,  preceded  by  the  Duke  of  Wdfingtoa  with  Ualiat  ia 
}m  hand.  The  fire,  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of 
aniiBeiy.did  npt  ati^  them  for  a  angle  moment,  and  In  a  short 
time  the  French  artiUery-men  deserted  their  gima,  cat  kiose 
their  tmtea,  and  mingled  in  die  flight  now  altogether  con. 
fmeA  aild'umvmal,  the  fiigitiveB  traidpling  down  those 
who  yiK^t  endeavoured  to  keep  their  ranka.  The  tinuUeurs 
of'lhe  tmperial  guard  gallqmly  endeavoured  to  cover  the 
f^treiit.  .  They  were  chaorgeid  "by  Ike  Britidi  earvalry  and 
KtieraUy  eat  to  pieeeB.  Both  lines  now  became  voaited  in  one 
tilie  of  general  and  tindiatiiiguislied  fisght*  Baggs^  wag. 
gon«i,  artillery  earti^  guns  ^ovArtfiroWn,  and  all  the  isnpedU 
ntents  of  a  liurried  ilight,  encumbered  the  field  and  roaA, 
without  mentioiting  the  thide^stnewn  t»ip66s  of  the  shin, 
aoad  the  bo£ea  of  the  still  move  iniiiend)le  wbunded,  who^  ia 
Vain  shrieked  and  implored  compassion,  as  'fliers  and  par^^ 
auers  drove  headloi^  crv^r  them  in  the  agony  df  fear,  or  thit 
«C8taey  of  triumph*  -AH  the  guns  which  were  ia  tlse  line^ 
fell  into  ^  immediate  pos^esAioti  of  tbe  Britidli.        » 

The  mardi  and  advance  of  the  Pntfisians  crossed  the  van 
<^  the  British  army  near  La  Belle  Alliance,  where  the  Duke 
af .  Wcflingtan  and  Prince  Marshal  Blucher,  met  to  otagraf 
.tulate  each  other  up(H\  their  joint  success.  Here  too  tht 
victorious  aOies  of  both  countxies  e^cchaiiged  niilitarj  greet- 
wg»  The  FruiBian  cavalry  in  advance,  halted  their  regt* 
mentid  bend  to  jj^iiKy  <  God  save  the  King,^  which  compfr- 
.ment  the  British  returned  with  three  cheers.  .  After  a 
fight  of  such  unparaUeled  length  and  ferocity  the  British 
iroopa  were  completely  exhausted.  Even  the  hones  of  the 
officers  were  altogether  unable  to  strike  a  trot  for  any  length 
of  way.  But  Blucher  assuring  the  Duke  that  every  man  and 
horse  should  be  sent  in  pursint  of  the  fu^tives,  die  British 
halted  and  gave  the  French  three  hearty  cheers.    The  night 
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was  lOuBiiiuited  by  a  bright  moon,  so  that  the  tiietn  tcnmi 
no  redige,  and  experienced  as  little  mercy,  'the  Prusaaifr 
light  horse  executed  their  orders  with  an  exactness  that  was 
terrible.  At  Gren^jie  there  was  nothing  hut  pelUmeQ  con- 
fusion, and  the  French  being  completely  dispirited  and  ex«» 
hausted,  .were  slaughtered  without  resistance.  There  was 
something  Homeric  in  the  death  of  Greneral  Duh^stoie^  wfao>^ 
commanded  the  rear  guard.  He  was  overtaken  at  the  gafd 
of  an  inn  by  a  Brunswick  hussar.  *  Tlie  Duke  fell  yes^- 
day/  said  the  hussar,  and  instantly  cut  him  damk.  '  AV 
ChariercM  the  French  attempted  to  make  Iei  stand,,  but  a  few 
diots  from  their. pursuers  dispersed'  (hem;  and  caiss6ns^ 
provisions,  guns,  and  money,  were  abandoned  in  the  streets,' 
and  the  wtiofc  mcttrriai  of  the  army  feB  Into  the  hands 
of  the  Prussians.  The  flight  now  recommenced  wHh  all  its 
disorder.  At  a  Bttle  distance  from  Charlerm,  one  party 
took  the  road  leading  to  Avesnes,  and  the  €Aher  to  Philip-' 
peville ;  and  many  threw  themselves  ifrto  the  surrduhding 
woods,  to  avoid  the  Prussian  cavi^ry,  and  thus  thi^  great 
army  gradually  dispersed  and  disappeared. 

The  British  halted  about  two  miles  from  the  field  of  bat* 
tie.  It  was  then  half  past  nine  oVlocfc.  The  Duke  of 
W^ngton  returned  to  Waterloo.  As  he  crossed  again 
this  £Eital  scene,  on  which  the  silence  of  dessth  had  now  suo* 
ceedcd  to  the  storm  of  battle,  the  moon  breaking  from  dark 
clouds  shed  an  uncertain  light  upon  thi$  wide  field  of  car-. 
nage,  covered  with  mangled  thousands  of  that  gaflant  army^ 
whose  heroic  valour  had  won '  for  him  the  brigfaftest  wreath 
of  victory,  and  left  to  future  times  an  imperishable  monu« 
noisnt  of  their  country^s  fame.  He  saw  himself  surrounded 
by  the  bloody  corpses  of  his  vet^an  sdbfiers,  who  had  iUU 
lowed  him  through  distant  lands — of  his  friends — hisassb^ 
ciates  in  arms — his  companions  tlirough  mimy  an  eventful 
year  of  danger  and  of  glory :  in  that  awful  pause  wliieh  foU 
lows  the  mortal  conflict  of  man  with  man,  emotions  im^ 
known  or.  stifled  in  tlie  heat  of  battle  forced  their  way,  the 
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feebngs  of  the  man  triumphed  over  those  ol*  tbegenerdl,  audi 
in  the  very  hour  of  victoiy^  Lord  Weilingtoa  hoist  into 
tears. 

If  it  was  a  day  of  ^ory,  it  was  likewise  a  day  of  sorrow 
fat  Britain ;  if  we  triumph  in  it  as  the  proudest,  we  must 
ako  mourn  it  as  the  most  bloody  of  all  the  battles  that  she 
fiwght  or  won.  Those  who  witnessed  the  most  sanguinary 
oontests  of  the  Peninsular  war,  declared  they  bad  never  seea 
80  terrible  a  carnage ;  and  the  Prussians  aclcnowledged  that 
even  the  battle  of  L^psic  was  not  to  be  compared  to  it.  The 
dead  could  not  be  numbered ;  and  by  those  who  visited  this 
dreadfiil  fidd  of  gkny,  and  of  deaths  the  day  after  the  battle^ 
the  spectade  of  horror  that  it  exhibited  can  never  be  forgotten. 

The  mangled  and  lifeless  bodies  were  even  then  strij^ied 
of  every  covering^-every  thing  of  the  smallest  value  was  aU . 
ready  canyed  off.*  The  road  between  Waterloo  and  Brussds, 
which  passes  fixr  nine  miles  through  the  thick  shades  of  the 
Forest  of  Soigiife,  was  choaked  up  with  scattered  baggi^, 
broken  waggons,  and  dead  horses.    The  heavy  rains  and  the 

«*  All  the  inhabitants  near  the  field  of  Battle  fled  into  the  ad- 
joining  wood,  except  the  gardener  at  Hougouniont,  who  had 
delayed  his  retreat  too  long^  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  rexuain 
amongst  die  British  troops.  At  a  farm  house  at  tM  end  of  Wa- 
terloo and  nearest  the  field>  one  solitary  wcmanremainedf  during 
the  whole  of  the  day,  shut  up  in  a  gfuret,  from  which  she  coold 
see  nothing,  and  without  any  means  of  guning  information  of 
what  was  passing,  while  they  were  fitting  man  to  man,  and 
aword  to  sw<«d,  at  die  very  doors ;  while  sheDs  were  bnrstn^ 
ia  at  die  windowB,  and  while  the  cannoi-baUs.  were  breaking 
through  the  wooden  gates  into  the  fiirm-y  ard,  and  striking  against 
the  walls  of  the  house.  This  woman  was  the  fidrfneKs  ^irif^ :  and 
when  asked  her  motiveB  for  this  extraordinary  conduct,  ahe  ra- 
plied  with  great  simplicity,  that  ahe  had  a.  great  many  oowsand' 
calves,  and  poultry,  and  pigs— that  all  she  had  in  the  world  waa 
there  ;  and  that  she  thought,  if  she  did  not  stay  to  take  care  of 
tiiem,  they  would  all  be  destroyed  or  cttried  off.  Thoagh  the 
inhalntants  had  their  property  destroyed,  yet  they  were  amply 
compensated  by  the  plunder  of  the  oead,  and  the  sale  of  thenr 
relics  to  crowds  of  curious  English  that  visited  the  field.  Many 
of  the  peasantry,  it  is  said,  r^sed  a  small  fhrtune. 
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g[reat  passage  upon  it,  kad  rendered  it  almost  impos^ble,  so 
that  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  the  carriages  contain- 
ing  Hie  wounded  oould  be  brought  along*  The  way  wa£r 
lined  with  unfortunate  men  who  had  crept  from  the  iield,  and 
tnany^  unable  to  go  farther,  lay  down  and  died  :•*— holes  dug 
by  the  road  side,  served  as  their  graves,  and  the  road,  weeks 
after  the  battle,  was  strewed  with  the  tattered  remains  of  their 
dothes  and  accoutrements.  In  every  village  and  hamlet,— 
on  every  road, — in  every  part  of  the  country,  for  thirty  miles 
round,  wounded  soldiers  were  found  wandering ;  the  wound- 
ed Belgic  and  Dutch  stragglers  exerting  themselves  to  the 
utmost  to  reach  their  own  homes. .  So  great  were  the  numbers , 
of  the  wounded,  that,  notwithstanding  the  most  active  and 
unrenlitting  exertions,  the  last  were  not  removed  from  the 
field  of  battle  into  Brussels  till  ^e  Thursday  following. 

It  is  impossible  for  words  to  do  justice  to  the  generous 
kindness,  and  unwearied  care  and  attention,  which  the  in- 
habitants of  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Belgic  people,  exerted  towards  these  poor  suiFerers.  Nor 
should  the  humanity  shown  by  the  British  soldiers  themselves 
be  unnoticed.  The  wounded  of  our  army,  who  were  able  to 
move,  employed  themselves  ia  tying  up  the  wounds  and  ad- 
ministering to  the  wants  of  their  suffering  enemies. 

The  desolation  which  reigned  on  the  scene  of  action,  can- 
not easily  be  described.  The  fields  of  high  standing  com 
w»e  trampled  down,  and  so  completely  beaten  into  the  earthy 
that  they  had  the  appearance  of  stubble.  The  ground  was 
cranpletely  ploughed  up  in  many  places  with  the  cliarge  of 
thecavaliy,  and  the  horses^  hoofs,  deep  stamped  into  the 
earth,  left  the  traces  where  many  a  deadly  struggle  had  been. 
The  whole  field  was  strewed  with  the  melancholy  vestiges  of 
war  and  devastati(m— soldiers^  caps  jnerced  with  many  a  ball, 
and  trodden  under  foot— eagles  that  had  ornamented  them-^ 
badges  of  the  legion  of  honour — cuitasses — fragments  of 
broken  arms,  belta  and  scabbards  innumerablo— shreds  of 
tattered  doth,  shoes,  cartridge  boxes,  gloves,  highland  bon* 
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nets,  feathers  steeped  in  mu^  aad  gore—Freiich  fiereby  and 
GenoQuin  l^estaiaents — scattered  mum  bdpnging  to  the  liaDd» 
—packs  of  canls,  and  iamuneriilile  papers  of  ^ery  defrnpUoB, 
tfaaXhadbeenthroivnoutof  thepodbet»of  tbedeadi  bytbbse 
vho  Had  pills^ed  them-  Freiidiileve4ettei«,  and  letters  fraa 
pothers  to  their  sons,  and  iram  chtldrai  to  their  parait8^' 
vere  scattered  about  in  every  directiiHi. 

The  number  thait  &U  on  the  field  c(  Waterloo,  has  never 
been  exactly  ascertained.  The  loss  in  killed  and  woimded 
of  the  British  and  Hanoverians,  has  been  estanuited  at  17,000, 
fOid  that  of  the  French  nt  SSJdOO,  HiaJdng  a  tivtal  of  40,600. 
But  some  ofiicers  of  distinction  have  considered  this  campt^ 
tation  as  rather  low.  To  the  superior  Eng^idi  offipeva  tfaalt 
£ell,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  notes,  may  be  added.  Gene- 
ral Barnes,  Cobnels  Ellis,  Gordon,  Ferrier,  and  Hamilton ; 
and  Lieut,  Cojonels  Thom^s^  Canning,  Currie,  Fit^emld, 
PY)yly,  ^d  Macara,  Majors  Hodge,  Caimes,  Haviyiiy 
Howard,  Griffith,  Packe,  and  Lloyd,  and  most  of  the  Dake 
of  WeDrngton'^s  suite.  Many  of  these  fought  wad  fell  sn  the 
ball  dress,  in  which  they  had  ajqpeared  at  the  Duchess  of 
Richmond^'s  iDcit.  The  Earl  of  Uxbridge  received  a  wound 
by  almost  the  last  Aat  fired,  in  consequence  of  which  his 
leg  was  amputated. 

When  it  i»  considered  that  it  was  almost  the  first  line 
alone,  ^icb  conasted  of  English  troops,  that  received  and 
repelled  the  forious  and  repeated  shocj^s  of  the  wIx^Frendi 
army,  the  decided  superiority  of  troops  that  have  been 
nurtured  in  the  invigorating  principles  of  freedom,  will  ifipear 
m  a  most  striking  point  of  view.  Blucher^s  celebrated 
veterans,  strongly  posted,,  could  not  resist  the  attacfas  of  tax 
equal  number  of  French,  but  a  small  body  cf  English  de« 
Seated  a  greatly  superioAltimber  of  French  warriors,  whose 
gallantry  and  enthusii^pm  were  most  oonsfucuous  on  thia 
occasion.  Had  tlievPfussians  not  appeared  ai  n^ht,  and 
had  die  Frendi  succeeded  in  fiarcing  the  EngMsh  lines^  Lord 
Wellingtcm  has  declared  that  a  rout  would  w>t  haveensued* 


Ten  Awsaad  mttl  eondd  kave  defended  tfaeroad  to  BHids^' 
while  the  Feireal  of  Soignft  would  hare  formed  a  retrealf 
wliieh  it  Wlui  $a^Ke\y  jwnible  thai  BonaiNirte  oould  hftre 
lorMd. 

The  BriCidi  veffmetttB  who  fon^t  tfaiA  day  i-eooved  from 
thdbr  oouBtry  teveral  iBstii^iflhed  honours  and  iHrifv3ege& 
A  grand  itumumeirt  eamniemorative  of  flie  battle^  was  voted 
fcy  ParHmnent  the  principal  officers  were  admUtfd  to  the 
iBoat  honouiftUe  inilitarj  <Nrder  of  the  Bsth,  and  many  were 
presented  mth  die  orders  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns.  About 
half  a  ntDioii  sterfii^  was  also  nuaed  by  vokmtary  aub- 
aeription  in  the  united  kingdom,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
wounded,  and  the  reialives  of  those  who  fell  in  tMs  meitio^ 
nMe  oampaign. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  deseripticm  of  this  '  terrible 
battle,''  as  the  late  Marshal  Nej  justly  and  emphatically 
termed  it,  we  will  now  return  sand  view  the  conduct  of  the 
great  Napoleon^  during  this  dreadful  confliet,  sxA  the  im- 
portant events  that  ensued. 

Bonaparte  was  incessantly  occupied  during  the  mcHinng  of 
the  18th,  in  arranging  and  encouraging  his  troops,  and  every 
where  was  exhibited  the  most  profound  devotion  to  his 
service.  There  was  a  lofty  observatory  above  k  xtSU^  in  the 
rear  of  his  position,  from  which  it  is  said  he  Erected  the 
movement  of  his  army.  But  this  is  not  true.  He  walked 
or  rode  during  the  greater  part  of  the  action  upon  an  emi- 
nence near  a  cottage  caUed  La  Belle  Alliance.  Jean  Bap. 
dste  lift  Coste,  ef  dus  plaee^  about  nve  in  the  ixioming, 
was  t^en  prisoner  to  serve  as  guide,  and  conducted  with 
hi&  hands  tied  bdimd  him  (tb^t  he  migfat  not  escape  as  a 
former  man  had  done)  to  anodi^r  house  belonging  to  him, 
opponte  to  whidi  Bom^Mrte  had  slept  Observing  the 
Prench  ^crf^rs  phmdering  and  mtrojring  this  house,  he 
cried.  Bonaparte  asked  what  he  cried  for  ?  <  Because  your 
soldiers  atre  destitrfing  all  my  property,^  and  my  fiomly  hftvtf 
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M  where  to  put  th^  heads.^  Boniqparte  8ttid»  '  Bo  you 
not  know  tliat  I  am  emperor,  and  conreoompenae  you  an 
hundred  times  as  much  ?'  He  was  placed  on  ahorse  imme- 
diately between  Bonaparte  and  his  Aid-de-camp,  his  saddle 
being  tied  to  the  saddle  of  a  troopar  bdiind  Urn,  that  he 
might  not  escape.  They  {^oceeded  a  little  beyond  Belle 
Alliance,  and  Bonaparte  took  the  ground  on  a  small  emi- 
nence OB  the  opposite  side ;  a  sort  of  body  guard  of  twelve 
pieces  of  artillery,  very  light,  surrounding  them.  From  this 
spot,  he  could  command  both  lines.  He  first  observed: 
^  How  steadily  those  troops  take  the  ground !  how  beautifully 
those  pavalry  form !  ^  Observe  these  grey  horse,^  (meaning 
the  Soots  Greys,  who  particularly  attracted  his  attention}, 
<  They  are  brave  men,  it  is  a  pity  to  cut  such  troops  in  pieoesw^ 
He  asked  La  Coste  the  particulars  of  every  house,  tree, 
wood,  rising  ground,  &c.,  with  which  he  seemed  weD  in. 
fixmed,  holding  a  map  in  his  left  hand,  and  intent  upon  the 
action  ui\  the  day,  incessantly  taking  snuff  from  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  in  large  pinches,  of  which  he  violently  snuffed  up 
about  half,  throwing  tlie  other  from  him,  with  a  violent 
exertion  of  the  arm,  and  thumb  and  finger,  as  if  from 
vexatioa;  this  was  all  the  refreshment  he  .took  for  fourteen 
hours :  he  frequently  placed  his  left  hand  upon  the  back  of 
La  Costers  horse,  to  speak  to  the  Aid-de-camp  on  the  other 
side  of  him.  Seeing  La  Coste  flinch  at  the  shower  of  shot, 
he  replied ;  ^  Do  not  stir,  my  friend,  a  shot  will  kill  you 
equally  vx  the  back  as  the  front,  or  wound  you  more  dis- 
gracefully.' 

CapL  Erskine,  who  was  made  pQspner  in  the  battle  of 
the  16th,  was  brought  before  Bonaparte  for  examination. 
Bang  asked  by  Bonaparte  *  Who  commands  the  cavalry  F 
he  was  answered,  *  Lord  yxbridge.**  *  No,  Paget,**  replied 
Bonaparte.  The  officer  then  explained  that  they  meant  the 
same  person,  and  Bona|)arte  nodded  assent.  He  was  then 
ajiked,  ^Who  commanded  in  chief?'*  and  was  answered, 
Ul^e  Duke  of  Wellingtqm;'  upon  which  he  <^bser^'ed,  <^p. 
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that  cannot  be,  for  he  is  sick.^  It  aeems  that  his  Grace  had 
recmved  a  fall  from  his  horsey  on  the  llth,  and  was  report- 
ed to  be  indisposed  in  oonsequencei  and  Bonaparte  had  re- 
ceired  intelligence. to  that  effect  The  conversation  con« 
tinued  in  this  line  for  a. considerable  time,  during  which 
Bonaparte  showed  himsdf  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
atrength  and  ppsitioa  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  Allied 
Annies,  and  the  Barnes  of  their  seiijenil  Commanders.  As 
tj^y  were  suvoei^vely  mentioned,  Bonaparte  ooeaaonally 
remarked^  ^  Oh  f  yes,  this  division  cannot  be  up  in  time.-^ 
This  division  cannot  be  up  in  a  day,^  and  so  on. 

At  three  b^docf^  some  disorders  were  observed  m  the  rear 
of  Lord  Wellington's  line,  which  af^peared  very  near  broken* 
At  this  time  Boniqmrte  sent  off  *an  eaqfxress  to  France,  ex- 
claiming frequently  to  the  Secretary,  /  AtSve  all,  £ul  not 
to  say  that  the  victory  is  mine  f  So  confident  was  Booa- 
parte  of  getting  to  Brussels,  that  several  bales  of  Prodama- 
tions  were  found  among  his  baggage,  dated  from  ^Our 
Palace  at  Lacken,'  a  royal  residence  near  that  dty« 

'  Proclamation  to  the  Belgians  and  Inhabitants  of  the  left  Bank  ^ 

tlie  JR/iine. 

^Th^  ephemera]  success  of  my  enemies  detadied  you  for  a 
moment  ft^m  my  Empire ;  in  my  exile,  upon  a  reck  m  the  s^a^ 
I  h^ud  your  complaint,  the  Goa  of  battles  has  dedded  the  fate 
of  your  beeutifal  provinces ;  Napoleon  is  amotig  you  \  you  are 
werthy  to  be  Frenchmen;  rise  in  mass,  jouK  ihy  invindble 
phalanxes  to  exterminate  the  remainder  of  \ifm  barbarians^  wJbl^. 
are  your  enemies  and  mine :  they  fly  with  rage  and  despair  ini 
their  hearts/  « 

'  At  the  Imperial  Palace  of  Lacken,  June  17>  181%.' 

'(Signed)  NAPOLEON/ 

'By  the  Empercn*/ 
*  The  Major-Gencral  of  the  Army/ 
« COUNT  BERTRAND/ 

However  averse  the  Bel^an^  in  general  might  be  to 
French  domination,  there  were  several  prepared  to  wdcome 
them  as  conquerors.    One  nobleman  at  Brussels,  had  pre* 


pAred  a  splelulkl  8il|yper  tor  th^  EiApetcir,  and  a  Bst  df 
d^ty  ofh^r  gentlemen  ikrefe  fbund  at&ongsi  his  baggage, 
uriiose  housed  Krere  to  be  protect^  fW>in  tiie  tolcfietj^.  L« 
Coste  saj«^  that  he  ciften  expressed  ^ui^se  that  Ihe  Belgie 
thibjpsi  did  tiot  ooitie  over  to  Utoi.  It  is  oertun  tliaf 
Irherevef  the  Fi^encH  enocmtitered  theiliy  they  called  to  Aem, 
'Cokiie  dret  to  m  brftye  Brigiana,  and  do  n^t  light' agamat 
ytmr  Emperor  P  He  had  ibrmed  the  idea  of  arm^  th« 
Belgie^  peasaiHry,  tod  a  cohdiderable  dejiot  Hi  mUskets  liraa 
9t  JLttle  fer  tlutt  purpose. 

Bonaparte  coOtinued  to  give  his  ordets  with  grettt  confix 
dente  and  aniti^atioh.  He  is  reported  to  haire  said,  ^Theae 
EhgSsh  fight  treli,  but  they  muit  ^iv«  waj  toon;*  airf 
aaked  Bonit  if' |e  did  tiot  t^k  so/  Sdolt  aaid,  that  h^ttncik 
Ambted  Ulrhether  they  would  ever  |^V^  way.  *  And  %^f^ 
aiid  Kapoleon  with  his  ustia}  qtiidtnes.  Sdidt  rcpfied: 
*he  believed  they  would  sooner  be  etit  to  i^eeeB.^  Stffl 
Nil{k>l6Mi  se^tned  to  entertain  the  ftdMst  tiottfidence  of  vic^ 
lory,  and  at  m  o^citKk  jocolarly  observed  that  they  idi^idd 
arrive  at  Brussels  in  good  time  (or  supper.  This  boast  la 
nbt  to  be  ascribed  to  a  want  of  military  foresight,  fen:  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  .admitted,  that  <he  never  had  fought 
«>  hfeod  for  vicMry,  Md  never  fhm  the  gaUantry  of  the 
Memy^  had  he  b^fi  so  near  beaten«^ 

When  Bonajpartc  penmved  Blttcher^s  tnx^  de{doying» 
Ite  pffetanded  to  belicwa  that  ikey  were  6rDuchy>  eoifps ; 
and  he  even  caused  this  ftlse  repeat  to  be  spread  through  the 
line.  Not  that  he  oould  himself  be  so  far  decdved  as  to 
misti&t  die  PrussuBis,  for  his  owA  troops,  bat  he  concluded 
that  they  weife  dosely  pursued  by  Grouchy ;  and  that  he 
should  be  able  to  rout  the  Engli^  before  they  could  attack 
him  seriously.  Detormiaed  therefcve  to  make  a  great  effort, 
he  instantly  ordered  the  reserve  of  his  guard  to  advance. 
This  formidfld)le  column  led  by  Ney,  answered  the  order 
wilh  a  shout  of  triuAqih,  and  fidUbwed  their  beloved  dnef 


with  oosiSdeooe.^  But  whm  hp  «rnvecl  wHtm  40P  yi|l4f 
of  the  Britidi  line,  6«aerak^  Bertiun4  apd  Pvpi^t  thi^w 
Ihfmeelvep  hsfiore  him,  and  ^Tchimfd  in  %  pathetic  ^coeiltm^ 
'Ahl  Siie,  what  anejqagai^g  fio4oI  Coasid^  the  safiKy 
of  Fmnoe,  an4  of  the  «nnj,  cbipeiids  entirely  upon  yoHi 
AU  ii  lost  if  any  i^ccideiiit  should  h^pp^  to  y(Hit'  9oihh  ' 
|MDrte  yielded  with  app^il^t  ireluctonoe  to  th^  ^l^trc^tfe^ 
and  stopping  at  the  bottom  of  ahillqck,  smiled  and  addr^rfl^ 
^  expr^ssians  of  oonfidencia  and  enoQiuriifem^t  tP  thecprps 
that  passed  hinu  The  ^larch  of  these  (4d  warriors  was  yerjr 
finoy  and  there  was  something  soteam  in  i^t^Tb^  appw> 
ance  wa|s  very  fierce,^  A'  kind  of  sav^  silenoe  reigf^ 
amongst  th^m ;  and  in  their  locdu^  there  was  a  mixture  i^  siitt 
urize  and  disoontent.  ait  findioff  BonaDarte  was  not  at  their 

head- 

These  terriUe  waj^iprs  heing  i^qiulsed  Ify  wmriors  stil) 
faore ternfate,  rushed  back  in confuuoiL  Qxiie»  of  allis  Iqsff 
tf^  guar^  u  driven  bade,  weve  heard  on  ev^  side.  Ap 
uni?Qr^l  panic  seized  the  an^y,  whi^  sought  safety  in  iiv 
stant  fli^t;  and  as  the  Prussians  had  out-flanked  the  righit 
wii^9  it  is  highly  probable  that  many  did  ciy    ^Sanye  g^ 

*  Mr.  SftcupBon^  who  has  published  some  piMcnbrs.res|Mtii^ 
Waterloo,  Tinted  the  rope  walk  erected  by  Bonaparte  at  Antwei^ 
which  had  been  converted  into  an  hospital  for  1500  woundra 
French  prisoners.  Here  he  learned,  and  re!nctantly  confesses, 
serend  instances  of  their  '  phrenetic  seal'  fioor  the  £aoiperar.  Hm 
saw  one  man  who  had  tossed  up  his  aipputated  arm  in  the  air 
with  a  fpeble  cry  of  Five  V  Emveror*  Another  at  the  moment 
o£  the  preparations  to  take  off  nis  leg,  declared  that  there  was 
«cni0thui|j^  he  knew  of  which  woidd  cure  him  on  the  spot,  sad 
save  his  limb,  and  the  operator's  trouble.  Wbeaaaked  to  eiqpl^ 
this  strange  remark,  he  said  'a  sight  of  the  Emperor  J'  Tlie  in- 
dispensible  amputation  dia  not  save  him.  A  sin^Iarly  wild  and 
ahnost  poetic  rancy,  was  the  form  in  which  another  bore  histes^ 
toa^ny ;  be  was  undergoing,  with  great  steadiness,  the  opcr 
ration  a£  the  extraction  of  a  ball  from  his  side ;  in  the  moment 
of  the  greatest  suffering,  he  exclaimed  '  an  inch  deeper  and  you 
1^  find  the  Empercnr  !*  Many  others  shewed  similar  acts  of 
heroic  devotion,  and  died  with  Uic  Emperor^s  name  on  their 
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peuV  though  this  has  been  moet  anxiously  denied.  Bonsu- 
parte  for  a  last  effort,  collected  some  battalions  of  the  old 
and  young  guards,  and  led  them  on.  But  all  in  vain,  for 
this  feeble  resale  was  presently  orerthrown.  The  com- 
manders, swept  along  by  the  flying  torrent,  had  not  a  single 
file  of  men  to  rally  to ;  and  night  coming  on  added  to  the 
confusion.  Even  the  squadrons  of  service  drawn  up  by  the 
ode  of  the  Emperor  were  dispersed. 

Seeing  that  the  battle  was  lost,  Bonaparte  rode  off  with 
his  general  staff.  The  bridge  and  narrow  road  at  Genappe, 
were  so  encumbered  with  military  waggons,  that  it  took 
above  an  hour  to  get  through  them.  Three  leagues  beyond 
Charleroi  he  halted,  and  a  tent  was  jAtched  upon  a  grass- 
plat.  A  fire  being  kindled,  and  refiediiments  placed  upon 
a  duiir,  Bonaparte  took  the  first  for  fourteen  hours,  stimd- 
ing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  with  his  hands  generally 
behind  him,  convernng  inth  a  circle  of  nine,  whose  horses 
La  Coste  had  been  ordered  to  hdd,  till  the  party,  about  two 
in  the  morning,  broke  up,  when  each  taking  his  horse, 
Bertrand  gave  La  Coste  a  Napoleon  d^or,  which  he  exchang- 
ed, after  a  twenty-four  hours  fast,  to  refresh  himself  and 
fiimily. 

A  Frenchman,'in  order  to  recommend  himself  to  the  suc- 
cessful party,'  has  published  a  narration  of  this  campugn, 
wherein  he  labours  to  prove,  that  the  ^  monster  Boni^iarte,^ 
acted  as  if  he  had  ^  lost  his  understanding.**  But  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  assertions  of  this  unprincipled  writer  it  is  only 
necessary  to  adduce  the  testimony  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, who  dedared,  that  Bonaparte  did  his  dutfr,  and  fought 
the  battle  with  tr^nite  skiff,  perseverance,  and  bravery — 
'  and  this,""  adds  the  noble  Duke,  '  I  do  not  state  from  any 
personal  motive  (rf*  daiming  merit  to  myself,  for  the  victory 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  superior  physical  force  and  constancy 
of  British  soldiers."* 

A  very  few  days  after  Bonaparte^s  departure  to  the  army, 
one  hundred  and  one  discharges  of  artillery  awoke  the  Pari- 
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mUB  at  aa  early  hoax^  annoimciiig  the  de&at  of  the  AUm. 
But  the  bulletin  was  modest  and  reserved.  However,  on 
the  following  day  the  d^eat  of  the  united  Prussian  and 
English  armies  on  the  plains  of  Fleurus  was  published.  The 
offidal  aooount  stated,  that  the  defeat  of  the  Prtisnans  was 
so  complete,  that  there'  was  no  expectation  of  further  news 
of  them  for  some  time,  and  with  respect  to  die  English,  ^we 
shall  see,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  what  we  shall  do 
with  them— The  emperor  is  there  r 

On  the  morning  of  the  90th  June,  after  two  dajrs  of  pain- 
ful surmise,  and  trembling  expectaticm,  it  was  whispered 
throo^iout  Paris,  ^  The  emperar  is  here  !^  No  one  deigned 
to  inquire  what  was  the  fate  of  tibe  army.  His  presence 
in  Paris  was  a  bulletin  too  unequivocal  of  its  entire  defeat  to 
need  further  .confinnation. 

Bonaparte airivedin  Pariit-at  three  in  the  morning,  and 
assembled  his  oounsdlors.  It  was  deemed  by  him  necessary 
to  try  some  master-stroke,  which  should  counterbalance  the 
effSects  of  the  defeat  at  Waterloo.  After  much  delibe- 
tmdon,  he  thought  that  the  evil  impression  made  on  the 
public  mind,  from  the  disaster  occasioned  by  the  panic  of 
the  army,  would  be  best  neutralized  by  marching  upon  the 
assembly,  and  prcxdaiming  himself  Dictator.  Lucien,  his 
l(Eother,  was  peremptory  lUso  in  this  opinion ;  but  there  were 
persons  of  the  coundl  whose  minds  were  not  bound  up  to 
such  a  terrible  feat  This  discussimi  was  not,  however,  so 
secret,  but  that  some  intimation^  of  the  project  readied  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  had  been  too 
^ariy  skilled  in  revolutions,  not  to  feel  that  no  time  was  to 
be  lost. 

\  M.  de  la  Fayette,  therefore  hurried  to  the  house,  which 
had  assembled  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual,  as  the  news  of 
Bonaparte^s  arrival  had  circulated  throu^  Paris.  He  found 
the  president  occupied  in  correcting  some  defects  of  grammar 
in  the  proc^s-verbal  of  the  preceding  day.  <  Leave  your 
erratas,^  he  exclaimed,  '  there  is  other  matter  fiir  discussion : 
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hasten  to  bpea  the  Kttuig,  uid  gifm  uir  the  1^^  ^Mi^ 
presentfttirei,^  said  M.  de  la  Fayette,  '  k  is  nmr  tweatyJofb. 
jears  sinee  I  raised  my  voice  in  this  tnbune  of  liberty ;  ^ 
country  is  in  danger,  and  can  be  saved  fay  yea  akne.  The 
sinister  resorts,  which  have  cbcukted  these  tm  days  p«rt^ 
are  unhappily  confirmed.  It  b  you  whom  it  behoves  to  ral^ 
the  whole  covntry  around  the  national  standard,  the  Btsndanl 
of  178B,  of  liberty,  equality,  and  pafabe  order ;  it  is  to  yoa 
to  whom  it  bdongs  to  defend  the  indefMndenoe  and  the  hoiMMr 
of  France  against  the  pretensions  of  the  enemy.^ 

^  A  veteran  in  the  cause  of  hbetty,  a  stialifer  tolhs  sprit 
ef  iacCbn,  I  am  come  to  propoae  to  you  die  prenrioiis  lasa 
sures  whidi  the  crisis  into  whidi  the  naliffn  is  plunged  de* 
mands ;  I  am  assured  that  all  my  ooUeqgiues  wiH  fed  lleir 
necessity.* 

The  ihrst  of  these  propositioas  was  to  dedare  that  die  in- 
dependence of  the  country  is  threatened ;  the  second,  thai 
the  house  shall  declare  itself  perman^t ;  thai  aU  altanpla  to 
dissolve  it  are  high  treason,  and  that  any  one  who  shall  be 
guilty  of  this  crime  shall  be  immediately  arraigned  asa 
to  his  country.  The  third  proposition  consisted  of 
to  the  army,  and  the  national  guard ;  the  fourth  was  an  «w 
vitation  to  the  minister  of  the  interior  to  eonipoke  iitt 
offieers  of  the  notional  guard,  and  pnioure  arms  for  %^i 
citinsn  who  should  be  called  to  serve  in  it;  the  last  was  an 
invitation  to  the  ministers  to  repair  to  the  House,  andanMor 
all  questions  that  should  Ise  made  them. 
.  No  elplsnalion  was  demanded  by  any  member  of  the  oaitas 
ef  these  alarming  pnqx)sitions ;  it  was  sufficient  tibai  thef 
were  made  by  M.  de  la  Fayette,  and  that  Bonaparte  was  ie^ 
Parisb  The  three  first  of  these  motions  were  immediatel;f 
converted  into  laws*  The  national  guard  flocked  round  the 
nssembfy  without  waiting  a  kw ;  but  the  mimsters  obeytt 
the  summons  of  the  diambar  with  less  alacrity. 

The  plans  of.  policy  offered  by  the  ministers  and  Lucicii 
Bimaparte  did  not  satisfy  the  dqpudes,  and  Napoleon  was  ioU^ 


tbdt  a  gmisg  fismftRt  among  the  deputies  would  iniUltUy 
somprooiise  his  digaky :  and  uideed,  the  National  Bepre^ 
Mataticn  were  so  work^  upon  during' the  remainder  of  tba 
day,  and  in  the  night,  that  in  the  momis^  the  president  aa4 
ihe  emperov^s  be6t'ii4endfl  came  mid  besou^t  him  to  abdi- 
Me,  as  the  only  means  left  of  samg  France  i  The  empe^ 
Hifp  though  iar  from  being  canvinced,  came  tp  a  spoedj 
deeiMn:— ^^  Tbe  honour  and  gtory  of  France  have  be^i  the 
objects  of  my  lili^'  said  he;  'you  know  it;  and  it  shell  not 
^  said  that  my  personal  interests  diall  evor  stand  in  the 
vay  of  thtiir  attiiinmeiit ;  Diay  you  suoceed  without  me;  I 
abdicate ;  may  the  allies  have  betn  really  sincere  in  4h^ 
ooHMsumcaticm."    He  then  dictated  the  following : — 

DECLARATION  OF  BONAPARTE  TO  THE  FRENCH. 

ParU,  June^. 

^  Frenchmen !  in  Commencing  a  war  for  maintaining  the  na* 
tional  independence^  I  relied  on  the  union  of  all  efforts,  of  all 
wills^  and  tne  concurrence  of  all  the  national  authorities.  I  had 
reason  to  hope  £ov  success^  and  I  bn^ved  all  the  declarations  of 
the  Powers  against  me. 

'Circumstances  appear  to  me  changed  I  offsr  myself  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  hatred  of  the  enemies  of  France— may  they  prove 
ainc^e  in  their  dedaratkms,  and  really  direct  l!hem  only  against 
my  power !  My  political  life  is  terminated ;  and  I  proclaim  my 
Son,  under  the  title  of  Napoleon  II.  Emperor  of  the  French. 

'  The  present  Ministers  will  provisionally  form  the  Council  of 
the  Government.  The  interest  which  I  taite  in  my  son,  reduces 
me  to  invite  die  Chambers  to  form,  without  dekrjr,  the  Regency 
by  a  law. 

'  Unite  all  for  the  public  safety,  in  order  to  remain  an  indepen- 
dent nation. 

'(Signed)  NAPOLEON.' 

.  The  AssemUy  havhig  sent  a  deputation  to  offer  him  their 
thaidss  for  this  communication,'  he  veoeived  them,  surround- 
ed by  all  the  great  officers  of  his  household,  and  those  of  his 
jguaid,  with  all  the  pomp  suitable  to  the  imperial  dignity  of 
which  he  was  about  to  be  deprived.  His  figure  and  deport, 
ment  were  calm ;  he  said  that  a  great  disaster  had  happened, 
bat  that  the  territory  was  yet  untoudied;  he  s{ioke  of  the 
jHieriiflce  wiuch  be  made,  0i  the  desire  of  ihe  chamber,  ta 
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publie  circumstances,  and  to  his  tendaiicaB  for  hil  ton. 
The  deputation  withdrew,  observing  Hie  most  respectful  ce- 
remonies, promising  to  mention  to  the  Assembly  that  part 
of  his  message  that  related  to  his  son. 

Bonaparte  thus  surrendered  his  authority  though  sur- 
rounded by  soldiers,  and  the  F^d^ds,  who  in6eflMmtly  cried 
*  Vive  Napoleon  P  while  thousands  of  the  citizens  crowded 
to  his  palace,  exclaiming  ^  give  us  arms,  we  are  ready  to 
support  our  emperor.^  The  troops  ccnoentnited  before  Pa- 
ris, amounting  to  £0,000  men,  also  continued  the  old  cary 
of  <  Vive  Pempereur  !^  But  Napoleon,  instead  of  taking 
advantage  of  die  strong  feeling  exhibited  in  his  favour,  and 
making  another  bold  effixt  to  retrieve  his  fidlen  fortunes, 
caused  the  fdlowing  address  to  be  distributed  amongst  the 
troops:— 

'  Napoleon  to  the  brave  Soldiers  of  ike  Army  before  Paris. 

'  Soldiers ! — While  obeyinff  the  necessity  which  removes  me 
from  the  brave  French  army,  I  carry  with  me  the  happy  certainty 
that  it  will  justify^  by  the  eminent  services  which  the  country 
expects  from  it,  the  praises  which  our  enemies  themselves  have 
not  been  able  to  refuse  it.  Soldiers  I  I  shall  follow  your  st^M, 
though  absent ;  I  know  all  the  corps,  and  not  one  of  them  will 
obtain  a  single  advantage  over  the  enemy,  but  I  shall  give  it 
credit  for  the  courage  it  shall  have  displayed.  Both  you  and 
me  have  been  calumniated;  men,  very  unfit  to  appreciate  our 
labours,  have  seen  in  the  marks  of  attachment  which  you  have 
given  me,  a  zeal  of  which  I  was  the  sole  object. 

'  Let  your  ftiture  successes  tell  them  that  it  was  the  countiy 
above  all  things  which  you  served  by  obeying  me,  and  that  if  I 
have  any  share  in  your  affection,  I  owe  it  to  my  ardent  love  far 
France,  our  common  mother. 

*  Soldiers  !  some  efforts  more  and  the  coalition  is  dissolved  ; 
Napoleon  will  rocognise  you  by  the  blows  which  you  are  goii^ 
to  strike. 

*  Save  the  honour,  the  independence  of  the  French.  Be  to 
the  last  the  same  men  that  I  have  known  in  you  for  these  last 
twenty  years,  and  you  will  be  invincible. 

'(Signed)  NAPOLEON.' 

After  Napoleon^s  abdication,  five  persons  were  named  to 
take  the  supreme  command.    These  were  Foudi^,  Camot, 
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Cauiiiicourt,  Ormier,  and  Quinette.  The  first  act  of  the 
Executive  Commission  was  the  sending  of  an  embassy  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Blucher,  to  stop  the  march  of 
their  annies,  and  gain  information  of  their  intentions  relative 
to  peace. 

The  plenipotentiaries  were  Greneral  la  Fayette,  M.  le  Fo- 
rest, a  veteran  in  diplomacy,  General  Sebastiani,  and  M* 
d^Argenson ;  these  four  were  members  of  the  Assembly  of 
Deputies;  M.  Fonteculant^  member  of  the  Chambers  of 
Peers  of  the  king,  and  M.  Bei^amin  Constant. 

The  plenipotentiaries  repaired  first  to  the  Frendi  ad* 
vanoed-posts,  to  ask  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  General 
Bhicher  a  suspension  of  hostilities.  '  Bludier  demanded  not 
only  the  fortifled  posts,  befcre  and  around,  him,  should  be 
given  up,  but  all  those  of  the  Ardennes,  and  in  Lorrdne^ 
should  be  evacuated.  The  plenipotentiaries  could  not  ac- 
cept these  conditions ;  and  proceeded  athwart  many  difficul- 
ties and  delays,  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  allied  sovereigns  at 
Haguenau.  The  monarchs,  and  even  their  first  ministers, 
were  not  visible;  but  after  some  delay  the  Enghah,  Rus- 
man,  Austrian,  and  Prusoans  ambassadors,  hdd  conferences 
with  them,  in  which  they  acted  with  the  most  consummate 
duplicity,  and  dismissed  the  Frendi  {rfenipotentiaries  on  the 
pretext  that  the  negodations  could  not  commence  at  flague- 
nau.  They  were  accompanied  by  two  Prusnan«oflicerS| 
who  took  so  drcuitous  a  route,  that  they  did  not  reach  Pa* 
ris  till  two  days  after  the  capitulation  was  signed. 

On  the  80th  of  June,  the  aUied  armies  approached  the 
north  of  Paris,  and  commenced  a  distant  cannonade.  The 
French  commander-in^hief,  the  prince  of  Echmuhl,  who 
was  the  minist^  of  war,  had  taken  his  head  quarters  at  La 
Villette,  just  without  the  walls  of  Paris.  From  thence  a. 
correspondence  was  established  by  the  minister  and  his  staff, 
with  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  by  himself  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  *  Representatives  of  the  people,^  said 
the  miniater,  ^w^  are  in  presence  of  the  enemy .    We  swei^ 
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before  you,  and  the  whok  world,  t)iat  we  will  defend  to  oilr 
ktMt  faranth  the  cause  of  our  independenoe,  and  the  honoiur 
of  our  naliDii.  They  wish  to  fiiroe  the  Boatbons  upon  uft. 
'  The  Boorbons  ^ve  no  pledge  to  the  nation,^  &c..~Thn  ad- 
dress was  signed  by  Davoust,  and  fourteen  generals.  The 
letter  to  the  duke  of  Wellington  contained  a  formal  demand 
ef  a  oessadoo  of  hostilities,  since  the  object  of  the  war,  N»> 
poleon'^s  abdication,  was  aocoraplished.  But  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  replied  to  this  demand  by  oocuping  sndi  posi- 
tions as  were  most  favourable  Sot  attacking  the  defences 
tanind  Paris. 

On  Monday  the  8d  of  July,  the  armies  wen  drawn  oat 
on  the  plains  of  GreneUe,  to  the  south-west  of  the  city. 
The  Kioming  passed  in  preparatioai  and  manoeuvres  fbr 
battla  But  the  Duke  of  Wellington  invited  the  FreocJi 
gtamlB  to  a  confilraQoe;  when  be  led  than  through  Us 
roidEs,  displayed  his  poticiana,  pians^  and  resounoes,  and 
allowed  diem  the  necessary  time  for  deliberation.  During 
the  day  an  honourable  capitulation-  was  signed,  and  the 
Flinch  army  began  its  march  beyond  the  Jjaiie, 

In  the  mean  time  the  L^islature  laboured  uninterrupC- 
edly  in  iteming  a  new  constitution  and  a  Bill  of  Bights,  in 
emifiirmity  to  the  examine  of  the  Engfish  at  the  cfiocha  of 
-their  revolution*  While  the  casmect  of  the  benegen  ^iwe 
aomdding  in  the  ears  of  these  Isgisktars,  they  decreed  that 
•an  addresi  thoukhiie  made  to  ds  allied  powers,  dedaring 
that  the  BMrixmswerensjectedastheawmiBsof  d»FneBch 
nation ;  that  so  proposition  of  peace,  wfaidi  dMuUTtend  to 
die  re^estaUidmient  <tf  this  fiuoiiy,  would  be  received  •r 
'lislenad  to,  stid  that  die  Fk'ench  were  reaohred  to  peiidi 
rathtr  than  mdanit  to  aneh  a  yoke.  This  decree  of  the 
chaodm-  wias  ordered  to  be  distributed  to  ikm  amy. 

The  aliad  ansiss,  agreeaUy  to  die  c»|ntidatiBn,  hmnng 
entered  Paris,  an  Eng&h  and  JE^ssian  camp  weee  fonaad 
in  the  Champs  I^y^afes.  A  message  fimn  die  prorisioaaiy 
fowmunent  aanrmiwad  that,  eMxaigh  d»  allied  aofveveigns 
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bid  afpwrdi  laidMiM  k  tht  49lM»m 
dmwn  of  traosm,  tbejr  hufi,  m  the  {w^oedkig  ^^  vMdi  n 
dBd«ati0&byibdirinilii3ter8  w^  ^Aqij  oB  ^  i«pn9r. 

n^jfMt  nx^«0i^ifl|^  io  rqfktpf  Louis  XVIII.  imiMffmm; 
.iM^lud  he  was  to  atake  lik  wimnrii/rtp  <iitry  mk^  due  flapil|j» 
«iA  tlM  the  Thnikries  were  now  m  the  (posMmiaa  otf  the 
fiwttgii  troBfM^  Ib  this  fltate  <>f  tfaings,  '  wr  Iwye  aoth»g 
ta  ilos^  aiU  ^ej^  *  but  <a  offsr  our  v<yw«  far  the  oamUvy; 
and  as  our  ddUmalkmi  are  no  lo^^  free,  we  doen.  it  aur 
omBj  to  Bspttate^ 

Tke  ChatdMr  lof  Paeza  heavd  tbe  isentanoe  of  tiw  affiaS 
M^evngDB,  and  wkUbrew  ftam  t]ie  UuxeiabcRvig  in  «• 
laatt;  diaOwuBDns.wara  .ncA  Jaoa^rtly  di^^  TIm^ 
ware  Isaring  :dia  report  af  die  •oommiMooa  on  aoiae  part  aF 
tibe  oaaatitiitioa  wl&A  tkajr-wtt-e  about  to  finune,  when  tiia 
flBtaaiage  of  ihe  oommiBMa  of  go\/amnMnt  intesmipitod  Aa 
apeaker.  at  the  tribune.  The  debate  (m,  the  coastitutioii  waa 
then  ranunad,  and  liie  orator  temnnated  hiB  spaeoh,  by 
dttn^  and  Bp^jtastg  to  thameelvas  the  memotaUe  wonb  €£ 
llirabtaa  in  the  assembly  at  Veraailks. 

Thfl^  asaenoUty,  finding  the  o^ntai  siusoundod,  had  on 
th^  jaraceifing  day  made  a  solemii  dedaratioa,  (wUch  might 
beaalkd  its.  testament,  to  the  Fmntji  nation.  After  a  de^ 
aaltflvy  discMSsion  an  dwr  .pessonal  situation^  Ihe  assembly 
iH^oamed  their  meetuig  to  the  ibikming  monungataacar^ 
hoar.  Tha  dc|iuties  mpaioad  to  die  baU-  bIl  eight  in  ifaA 
■jftraiag,  imd  found,  it  Bmrannded  by  a  considai^tia  nmii^ 
ber43f'«niop8^  who  recused  dm  eatvanse.  They  theniai^ 
paitad  la  ihe  hoiise  of  jdior  president^  aihen  they  ]Bade4t 
aalanm  protest  against  the  prooaediBgs  of  the  Ailia& 

On  the  nKaning  of  die  fith  of  Jnly^  die  white  &tg  wa^ad 
an  the  ateepias  pf  St  Denis;  and  dowdiiofi^itaztfisoc^locted 
tosaathexa^antiaiioe  of  theldDE^intolVais^  Thgaewhowvat 
aoiw  distance  .to  hail  his  appnadb,  C^ugried  tho^ 
adtain th0jp paokats,  which  thegrplaesd  in  their hals after 
iMsiag  tha  baoiar:  bat  those  arhonq^koledtodivfst  tbsi^ 
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fldves  of  thift  symM  of  loyalty  at  tfa^  retuTA,  were  with 
difSculty  saved  from  the  fury  dT  the  populace.  Feariew  of 
the  Englidi  and  Prusnaii  bayonets,  they  loudly  voctfientxd 
'  Non  Bourbons !  vive  la  repicsentation  nationale  !^  Louia 
XVlII.  surrounded  by  tnx^  nlendy  entered  the  city;  and 
in  the  evening  there  was  an  iUununaticm,  in  which  tfa* 
houses  of  many  of  the  anti-Bourbonists  esdiibited  peculiar 
brilliancy.  The  rejoicings  were  accompanied  by  dfiaehaigea 
of  artillery  from  the  English  and  Prussian  campa. 

Napoleon  immediately  after  his  abdication  withdrew  from 
Paris  to  Malmaison,  where  he  employed  himself  in  prepar- 
ing £or  his  intended  voyage,  and  in  oonvenang  with  men  of 
letters  and  artists.  The  diief  tqnc  of  his  discourse  with 
those  persons  was  the  errors  and  abuses  of  his  own  govern- 
ment ;  but  in  discusring  the  late  events,  healways  spoke  in 
the  third  person,  and  as  if  he  himself  had  no  immediaft^ 
concern  in  those  operaticms. 

On  the  S9th,  at  the  moment  of  ascending  his  carriage 
Napoleon  soit  to  the  Provisionary  Govemmoit  with  this 
message : — <  I  know  the  podtion  of  the  enemy,  thrir  ad- 
vanced  corps  is  not  numerous.— There  is  only  oocaaion  to 
shew  the  moral  force  of  out  army,  the  h<^  of  the  soldiera 
would  revive  on  seeing  thdr  old  genaraL  In  abdicating 
the  power,  I  lurve  not  renounced  the  g^brious  title  of  every. 
dtjtjBen«^hat  of  defending  my  country.  If  it  be  required^ 
I  answer  for  beating  the  enemy,  and,  inqmng  the  amy 
with  dispositions  which  shall  procure  you  mate  &vouraUe 
iif^gpciations.  This  object  gained,  I  engage  on  my  wotd  to 
re«aacend  my  carriage,  and  to  pursue.my  route  to  the  place 
which  I  have  chosen.^  An  answer  was  returned,  that  it  was 
teo  late,  and  that  negodadons  were  already  commenced. 

Niqx)leon.  departed  for  Roche&rt.  On  going  on  board 
the  frigates,  he  sent  one  of  his  suite  to  an  English  cruiser 
to  learn  whether  the  passports  had  heai  received  which 
were  promised  by  the  PtovisionaJ  Government,  to  albw 
him  to  proceed  to  the  United  States.     He  was  isfinriMd 
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Ihiey  ifere  opf^  but  th9t9^  explanation  would  be  made  to 
,^  Eo^i^  ^idnural  upon  the  subject  It  was  supposed 
jUl#t  H^p(ifio^  mi^  get  out  under  a  neutral  fls^ ;  but  die 
^f^wer  wai^i  that  the  fiigate  would  be  attacked.  A  passage 
iras  thei^  mentioned  in  a  neutral  vessel  The  answer  was^ 
.  ^«t  \p  wQidd  be  strictly  searched,  perhaps  even  taken  to  an 
^gUd^  govt  It  but  it  was  intitn^ted  to  him  that  he  had  bet- 
t^  gf>  to  E^landy  and  affirmed,  that  there  he  could  have 
W  hmn  tQ  appinehend. 

Duipng  the  interval  that  he  was  waiting  for  the  answer  of 
t(|c  S^ngUah  fidfoiraij  Napoleon  conceived'  the  idea  of  em- 
harking  wilJ^  ^.  select  suite  in  two  cha9se''mareesy  of  from  18 
lo  520  tons  burthen^  and  to  try  the  chances  of  fortune,-  and 
Ihe  dai^i^ts  of  the  sea,  in  a  voyage  to  America. 

In  the  mean  tjime  circumstances  pressed,  and  it  became 
nooefsary  ioK  hiapi  to  Ujke  his  resolution.  He  sent  back  the 
aaoie  negocuitor  on  board  the  English  cruiser  to  leam  if  an 
4nw^r  h$d  been  received.  The  English  captain  replied, 
that  it  was  every  ^sioment  expected,  and  he  added,  that,  if 
Ihe  ^nperor  would  immediately  embark  for  England,  be 
was  authorio^  to  receive  him,  and  tabe'bim  thither.— 
2{e  iKlded,  that,  as  a  public  charact^  he  could  not  guaran- 
ty tbe  determinatioQ  which  would  be  made  as  to  his  fate ; 
■but  he  adde4>  ^^  aa  a  private  individual,  apd  many  otiier 
icaptifliw  nqpeated  it  along  wji^  him,  ^ey  had  not  a  doubt 
jbut  Nf^le^  would  experience  in  Ei^and  all  the  respect* 
ful  treaitment  which  he  mi^t  wjush  for :  that  the  Engligh 
had  a  geperos^ty  of  sentiment,  a  liberality  of  opinion,  even 
above  sovereignty.  Napoleon^s  envoy,  encouraged  by  such 
.professions^  said  he  w<^vild  go  and  communicate  to  the  em- 
peror the  c^er  <if  the  Enghsh  c^tain,  and  the  whple  of  the 
conversation. 

All  this  time  the  foi^oe  of  the  English  was  known  to  be 
increasing  every  day— all  the  passages  were  closed — ^two  or 
three  lines  of  vessels  extended  in  a  crescent  on  the  open  sea 
.—the  boats  at  night  stood  near  the  shores,  and  shut  up  the 
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most  secret  outlets.  On  another  side  the  white  flag  was  fly- 
ing upon  the  neighbouring  coasts ;  the  agitation  was  grpst, 
and  civil  war  at  hand:  it  became  urgent  to  decide  upcn 
something.  .  The  emperor  was  advised  to  rejoin  the  army, 
or  to  throw  himself  into  some  of  the  troubled  districts.  The 
amval  of  Davoust,  the  disposition  of  Clailsel  and  Lamorque, 
those  of  the  garrisons  of  Rochefort  and  Plale  d'Aix,  ren- 
dered success  possible,  or  good  terms  certain.  Napoleon 
rejected  the  advice  to  countenance  crril  war,  as  unw<Hthy 
of  him. 

Nothing  presented  itself  but  the  chasse-marees  or  the 
English  fleet.  He  had  private  conferences  with  many  of 
his  suite,  as  his  situation  was  become  extremely  critkaL 
It  was  more  easy  to  make  objections  than  to  give' him  coun- 
sel ;  and  on  his  part  it  was  more  easy  to  combat  an  objec- 
tion than  to  remove  it.  One  of  them,  having  expressed 
himself  afraid  lest  if  he  went  to  England  his  personal  liberty 
and  rights  would  be  violated,  he  exclaimed  with  warmth, 
*  That  is  impossible.  If  I  have  a  correct  opinion  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  after  what  I  have  heard  of  him,  he  pos- 
sesses the  strength  of  mind  and  justice  of  an  Edirard,  jcnned 
to  the  grace  and  gallantry  of  a  Charl^  II.  Characters  of 
this  stamp  do  not  let  opportunities  slip  of  doing  glorious  ac- 
tions. '  The  manner  in  which  I  shall  be  treated  in  England 
may  adorn  one  of  the  finest  pages  of  history.  Ill  treatment 
of  myi  person  would  be  an  outrage  against  the  laws,  and 
would  cover  that  people  with  shame,  now  that  I  can  no 
longqr  do  them  any  injury.'*  « 

At  last  he  assembled  all  his  suite  around  him,  and  wished 
to  have  their  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  done.  The  o|n- 
nion  was  for  the  English  fleet.  <  Gentlemen,^  said  he,  *  we 
will  go  on  board  the  Enghsh  fleet  ^  and,  telling  some  one 
to  take  a  pen,  he  dictated  the  foUowing  letter  to  the  Prince 
Regent : —  ' 

'Your  Royal  Highness^ 
'  Exposed  to  the  factions  which  divide  my  country,  and  to  the 
enmity  of  the  greatest  powers  of  Europe,  I  have  terminated  my 
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political  career,  and  I  come^  like  Themosticles^  to  throw  myself 
upon  the  hospitality  Cm*asseoir  s^ur  le  foyer)  o{  the  British  nation. 
I  place  myself  under  the  protection  of^its  laws,  which  (protection) 
I  claim  fi-om  your  Royal  Highness,  as  the  most  powerful^  the 
most  constant,  and  the  most  generous  of  ray  enemies. 
'Bochefort,  ISth  Jufy,  1815.'  'NAPOLEON.' 

This  letter  was  immediately  sent  on  board  the  English 
vessel,  with  an  intimation  that  Napoleon  would  repair  thi- 
ther on  the  morrow,  which  he  did  in  fact,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  first  moments  of  his  reception  were  cold  and  em- 
barrassed; but,  in  a  short  time,  scarcely  had  Napoleon 
looked  over  the  crew,  seen  the  officers,  and  chatted  with  the 
captain,  than  the  ineyitable  ascendency  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  who,  for  twenty  years,  has  employed  all  tongues  upon 
his  actions,  operated  like  magic.  The  admiral  came  to  pay 
his  respects  to  the  ex-emperor-«the  latter  desired  to  see  his 
diip,  and  invited  himself  for  the  morrow  to  breakfast-— he 
was  received  with  distinction  and  politeness*. 

They  set  sail  on  the  same  day,  on  the  16th.  Contrary 
winds  or  calms  made  the  voyage  long  and  tedious.  They 
made  Torbay  only  on  the  25th,  where  orders  were  found 
to  hold  no  communication  with  the  land.  But  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  were  there,  without  distinction  of  rank 
or  sex.  Napoleon  was  prindpally  occupied  in  reading, 
in  conversation  at  intervals  ^  with  some  of  his  suite,  and  in 
taking  a  walk  regularly  several  times  a  day  upon  the  poop, 
viewing  the  people  through  his  glass.  He  seemed  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  the  women,  repeatedly  crying  out,  *  What 
charming  girls !  ^hat  beautiful  women  !^  and  bowing  to  them. 
Some  English  officers  reprobated  the  abuse  he  received  in 

*  Bonapartebeggedtheboatswain  might  be  sentto  him,  of  whom 
he  made  many  enquiries  respecting  the  ship  and  his  length  of  ser- 
vice. This  honest  fellow,  surprised  at  the  unexpectedness  of  the 
message,  and  his  sudden  introduction  to  one  of  whom  he  had  heard 
so  much,  to  the  very  great  amusement  of  the  crew,  was  determined 
to  have  the  first  word ;  and,  thei'efSre,  with  cap  in  hand,  a  scrape 
of  the  foot,  and  a  head  almost  bowed  to  the  deck,  in  true 
sailor-like  style  saluted  hjaa  witi\,  '  /  hope  your  honaur^s  well' 
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certain  newspapers.  *  The  multitude,^  said  iw?,  'only  jud^ 
{roxn  .such  Blu€  Beard  tales — ^grave  historians,  who  write  fbr 
poBterity,  characterise  men  soiely  bj  theur  actkaa,  and  I 
leave  my  defence  to  them/ 

On  the  third  day  they  were  ordered  round  to  Plymouth. 
On  anchoring  in  Plymouth  sound,  two  frigates^  the  Eurotaa 
and  Liffey,  were  stationed  on  each  Ade  of  the  Bdkraphoa^ 
and  a  dk)op  of  war  aJiead^  Several  guard  boats  also  eoiA- 
meneed  rowing  round  the  ship.  The  viaUNrs  around  the 
Bdleiophon  progresrively  increased  daily,  until  upwaxda  of 
1,000  boats,  full  of  peo^  were  at  one  time  endeavouring 
to  prociptate  themselves  on  the  ship,  in  order  to  view  the 
object  of  boundless  curiosity.  At  length,  the  <&eerings  and 
acclamations  became  so  general,  when  Napoleon  i^yptared  to 
gratify  the  spectators,  that  the  ships  were  afterwards  r^* 
moved  to  a  grea(ter  distance. 

Sir  Henry  Banbury,  accompanied  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bo- 
thurst,  charged  with  the  communication  of  the  determiiiation 
of  government  to  Bonaparte,  were  coitveyed  on  board  the 
Bellerc^>hon,  by  Lord  Keith'^s  yacht.  Sir  Henry  was  ihtnv 
duced  to  the  .Ex-Emperor;  and,  after  mutual  sahitotioBa, 
he  read  to  him  the  resolution  of  the  Cabinet,  by  whidi  he 
was  informed  of  his  intended  transportaiioti  to  the  island  ef 
St.  Helena,,  with  four  of  his  friends,  to  be  dioeen  by  himsdf, 
and  twelve  domestics.  He  recdived  the  intimation  without 
any  mark  of  surprise,  as  he  said  he  had  been  apprised  of 
the  determination  :•  but  he  protested  against  it  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner ;  and,  in  a  speedi  of  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  deUvered  with  great  coolness,  self-possession,  and  a&- 
bility,  reasoned  against  the  outrageous  proceeding ;  and  in 
which  he  shewed  himself  to  be  well  versed  in  our  laws.  Sir 
H.  Bunbury  and  Mr.  Bathurst  sayy  that  his  maimer  was 
tonperate,  his  language  eloquent,  and  that  he  conducted 
himself  throughout  in  the  most  prepossessing  way. 

Lord  Keith  thanked  Bonaparte  for  his  polite  attention  to 
his  ne^ew,  who  had  been  wounded  at  the  battle  qf  Ugny^ 
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tnd  hadl  been  attaidfid  by  tbc  dikf  ittiptirkd  sargeim.  At* 
mt  thdr  dfi{>aitu]i«9  Bcmiipivte  vmte  di«  fisttoivkig  piotatt 
agakkBt  l^s  traniportatum  ta  tte  oaloffjr  of  St.  Heteiui:-^ 

Proiegi  of  Napoleon, ogainH  his  removtd  to  St,  Helena. 

'  On  board  tlie  Bellerophony  at  sea^  August  4^  1S15. 

'  I  protest  solemnly  in  the  faee  ^  tieavetl  fltid  of  men^  against 
the  mlttlioii  o^  «iy  mdit  aicrtd  riglits^  bj  the  fodble  disiNinl 
iif  mf  penKXB^  and  of  my  liberty.  I  cane  .£reel|7  on  boaru  Ae 
Bellerophcm  :  1  am  not  tne  prisoner^  I  am  the  guest  of  England. 

*  Oiiee  steted  on  board  the  Bellerophon^  I  wais  upon  the  near^ 
of  %be  BHtSih  people.  If  the  Gotremmeiity  bj^  giving  order*  to 
like  Gaplajii  of  the  BeUefophon  to  iteoeive  doe  and  my  switej  in* 
tended  merely  to  lay  a  snare  for  me^  it  has  forfeited  its  honour 
and  sullied  its  flag. 

.'  If  this  iut  be  ednMknmated,  it  li»>9]  bfe  k  Vain  tliat  th«  EhglfMii 
wib  talk  to  Eovope  of  thekr  integrity^  of  theife'  kws^  of  their 
liberty.  The  British  faith  will  be  lost  in  the  hospitality  of  the 
Bellerophon. 

'lapp^^  thereflM^  to hi^tiitT'^t  wiD  say  diat  an d!iemy  wlH^ 
fliade  WW  in  twenty  yen^  on  die  people  of  England,  came  t«>- 
luntarily  in  his  mislortune  to  seek  an  asylum  under  ita  laws» 
What  more  striking  proof  could  he  give  of  his  esteem  and  of  hia 
confidence  ?  But  how  did  they  answer  it  in  England  >  They 
pretttndad  to  hold  eat  an  hospitable  hand  to  this  enemy,  and 
wheb  he  surrendered  himsdf  to  them  in  good  faith^  they  sacrifW 
ficed  him.' 

Th«  ceft^ty  of  Iftotutparte  bong  sent  to  St.  Helena  pir>^ 
thtced  a  st3!ong  impresMofi  on  Ms  striM;  but  Ae  veteran 
Bertrand  appeared  little  affected.  His  resolution  seemed  to 
be  fbmied,  and  he  vi^nr^d  the  disappointment  with  caimneSB. 
Madame  Bertraaid  was  however  strohgiy  agitated,  and  afb^lr 
Tsottveraing  for  sottie  time  ^h  her  husband,  she  batted  kito 
Napoleotfs  cabin,  threw  hefself  at  hi«  feet,  where  she  cotfc- 
tinned  about  half  a  minate ;  then  srtartttog  up,  rushed  below 
into  her  own  cabin,  and  had  neaiijr  stieceeded  in  preeipita^ 
'iSng  herself  out  of  the  quarter  gidlery  window,  when  she 
was  prevented  by  her  husband  and  General  Mou<!iolon. 
Subsequently  When  ettdeavooring  to  dissuade  b^  husband 
ftcfih  accompanying  Bonaparte,  he  esckoB^  in  a  loud  vtA 
angry  voice,  *  Never,  Madame  fi^tjnmd,  ttev^"  V    On  the 
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day  after  this  lady'^s  attempt  to  commit  suicide,  Bonaparte 
enquired  of  the  surgeon  after  het  healthy  and,  with  a  smUe, 
asked  if  he  imagined  she  really  intended  to  drown  herself. 

Bonaparte,  while  on  board  the  BeUerophon,  conducted 
himself  in  the  most  polite  and  affable  manner  to  the  officers. 
The  British,  as  well  as  the  French  officers,  generally  stood 
uncovered  before  him.  This  example  had  been  shewn  by 
admiral  Sir  Henry  Hotham  when  he  breakfasted  on  board 
the  Superb  in  Basque  roads.  The  Superb^s  yards  were 
manned  on  his  going  on  board,  and  on  his  return  the  same 
compliment  was  paid  him  by  the  Bellerophon.  And  though 
orders  were  sent  to  treat  him  merely  as  a  general,  they  were 
never  observed  by  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  latter  ship, 
so  deeply  had  he  ingratiated  himself  into  their  favour. 

The  Bellerophon  and  Tonnant  with  Lord  Keith  on  board 
put  to  sea  from  Plymouth  sound  on  Friday  the  4th  of  July. 
On  the  same  day  the  Northumberland  sailed  from  Ports- 
mouth, and  on  Sunday  these  ships  met  and  came  to  anchor 
off  Torbay.  Greneral  Bertrand  went  first  on  board  the 
Tonnant,  where  he  dined  with  Lord  Keith  and  Sir  Greorge 
Cockbum.  At  dinner.  Sir  George  gave  him  a  general  ex- 
planation of  his  instructions  with  respect  to  Bonaparte ;  one 
of  which  was,  that  his  baggage  must  be  inspected  before  it 
was  received  on  board  the  Northumberland.  Bertrand  ex- 
pressed  his  opinion  strongly  against  sending  the  emperor  to 
St.  Helena,  when  lus  wish  and  expectation  was  to  hve  quietly 
in  England,  under  the  protection  of  the  English  laws.  Lord 
Keith  and  Sir  Greorge  Cockbum  did  not  enter  into  any  dis- 
cussion witlfhim.  After  dinner  they,  accompanied  by  Ber- 
trand', went  in  the  admiral^s  yacht  towards  th^  Bellerophon. 
Previously  to  their  arrival  Bonaparte^s  arms  and  jnstols  were 
taken  from  him— not  without  considerable  altercation  and 
objections  on  the  part  of  the  French  officers. 

Those  who  were  not  to  accompany  him  were  sent  on 
board  the  Eurotas  frigate.  They  expressed  great  ^reluctance 
at  the  separation,  particularly  the  Polish  officers.     Bona- 
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parte  took  leave  of  them  individually.  A'  Cdonel  Pistowki, 
a  Pole,  was  peculiarly  desirous  of  suxompanying  him.  He 
had  received  17  wounds  in  the  service  of  Bonaparte;  he 
taid  he  would  serve  in  any  capacity,  however  menial,  if  he 
could  be  allowed  to  accompany  him  to  St.  Helena.  The 
orders  for  sending  off  the  Polish  lanc^^  were  peremptory ^ 
and  he  was  removed  to  the  Eurotas.  But  the  distress  and 
despondency  of  this  faithful  Pole  were  so  great,  that  he  was 
afler^vards  permitted  to  follow  his  master  into  exile'  in  a 
transport  that  sailed  soon  after. 

When  Sir  Greorge  Cockbum  went  on  board  the  Bellero- 
jrfioo,  and  first  saw  Bonaparte,  he  simply  piilled  of  his  hat, 
and  said.  .'  How  do  yob  do,  Genend  Bonaparte  P'  which 
was  returned  to  him  in  a  manner  equally  laconic,  but  with 
hb  head  uncovered.  Bonaparte^  after  this^  salutation,  pro- 
tested with  great  vehemence  against  the  British  government 
for  seeding  him  into  bamshment;  and  concluded,  by  ex- 
pressing some  indignation  at  being  styled  general— •saying, 
<  You  have  sent  ambassadors  to  me  as  a  sovereign  potentlite 
—you*  have  acknowledged  me  as  first  oonsuL^  He  ibok  a 
great  deal  of  snuff  whilst  speaking.* 

B<maparte  and  his  companions  had  sent  frequently  ashore, 

and  purdiased  a  billiard-table,  wines  of  the  moat  costly  des- 

cnption,  an  immense  quantity  of  playing-cards,  chess^m^, 

&c.  and  the  best  books  procurable  in  the  English  language. 

The  ex<-emperor  previous   to   his  removal  on  board  die 

Northumberland  also  wrote  a  farewell  address  to  the  French 

nation. 

'  I  coveted  the  sceptre'  said  he  'but  to  sway  it  for  your  glory  and 
wdfare !  Theknowiedge  of  my  devotion  to  your  honour  and  pros- 
perity excited  the  hatred  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  Had  I 
sougnt  only  to  reign  witiiout  regard  to  the  interests  ot  my  peo- 
ple^ 1  should  have  established  in  their  eyes  the  legitimacy  of  my ' 
title  to  the  throne.     Had  agriculture  been  neglected,  had  manu- 


*  Admiral  Sir  George  Cockbum^  a  strict  disciplinarian^  was 
made  responsible  for  Bonaparte's  safety^  until  the  arrival  of 
Major-general  Sir  Hudson  Lowe^  tfaenewgovernor  of  St  Helena^ 
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j6K*9rif9  hngwahotL  h^  debt  mmmntik^,  «id  piiUio  0|^t 
Wen  degraded^  then  I  bad  insured  the  fn^ndship  of  rival  petoi- 
tates :  had  I  cxrcumscribed  the  prospen^  of  the  empire  to  U>e 
'embeUnhment  of  its  palaces,  or  sacrifilced  the  majesty  of  the 
dif  one  to  the  preisrvation  of  ihfi  wojel  authonly^  thffli  my  dynaiiy 
n%ht  have  possessed  the  ingloriouus  ioberilaiice,' 

Afier  reciting  several  argum^nU  in  defi^noe  of  Us  politic 
«Qpdii«t»  h^.  eoodiude^-^ 

*  On  the  rock  irhere  I  am  doonasd  to  pass  my  ^ituse  di^s>  by 
.  tha  disloyal  sentence  of  your  enemieS|  I  shall  yet  hear  the  ocbo 
of  your  triumph,  and  hail/  in  the  gloom  of  its  norizonj  the  6^g 
of  your  independence !' 

Early  cm  Monday  morning,  Augint  7tK»  Sir  Gieoi^ 
Codcbum  vient  on  board  the  BdkrofflioD,  to  su^Mfintettd 
the  iospection  of  Bonaparte^s  baf^agr;  it  conafllted  of  iiro 
aervioes  of  plate,  aeveral  Arlacka  ia  gold^  a  aitperb  idlet  of 
plate,  booi^  beds,  be  They  fcnind  but  4000  gold  Napo- 
leons, and  these  were  scaled  sp  jmd  detained.  Tbey  were 
idl  fient  on  boajxi  the  Nortliuinbariand  about  elieren  o'«Iaek. 
At  half  poat  eleven  OMelock,  Lonl  Keith,  in  tbe  haige  of  the 
Tonnant,  went  on  board  the  Bdlenolihon,  iQ  Tfiom^  Bona- 
parte, and  those  who  weie  to  anroropany  ham.  Bonapar^, 
before  their  ariiTal  and  aftervarde,  addau^ed  hnrnfif  to 
Captain  Maidand  and  the  QfieBca  lof  the  Bdi^rofbtm,  Af- 
ter descending  the  ladder  iifto  the  bai^,  he  pulled  off  kis 
hat  to  them  ^^ain.  Lord  Keith  received  m  tfae  b«i|ge  tiie 
&llawing  peraeaagm  >-BDnapartei;  Gctncnjl  Bwtmnd  .^ad 
Hadan|»^ Bertrand,  with  their  i^iUreiii  Cwmtmidfrnt' 
ess  Modtholon  and  child;  Count  Las  Cassas;  .Gccnened 
<roi^audi  nine  naen  a«d  dime  womep  ^ervupi^ta.  9ona- 
parte'^s  sui*geon  refused  (o  acoompony  him,  upon  whidi  die 
surgeon  of  the  Bell^ojpbon  offered  to  supply  his  plape. 

About  twelve  o'clock  the  T^iiuiant'a  barge  it^ACJ^ed  the 
N<»tlnMnberlaMi  Bertrand  stepped  first  lUfMin  dtdc,  Bona- 
parte .next,  mounting  the  side  of  the  siup  with  the  actrnty 
of  a  seaman.  The  marines  were  drawn  out  and  .received 
i,  huH  tttvdyf  aa  a  general,  presenlsng  mpB  to.iw^    ^c 
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j^ttOed  off  k»  hat  As  soon  as  he  was  npoa  deck,  he  said 
to  Sir  George  Cockbum — ^Je  sum  a  vos  oi^dres?  He 
bowed  to  Lord  Lowtfacr  and  Mi^.  L jitleton^  who  were  dear 
the  admiraly  and  spdce  \o  them  a  few  words,  tcy  which  they 
replied.  To  an  eflker  he  said,  ^Dcau  quel  corps  sef^ex^ 
ttmsT  (In  what  corps  do  you  serve ?)~*The  officer  replied 
*In  the  artillery.^  Bonaparte  immediately  rejoined,  ^Je 
$jrs  de  ce  service  mun^m&me*  (I  was  originally  in  that  ser- 
Tice  myself.)  After  taking  leave  of  the  officers  who  had 
aoeompaziied  him  from  the  BeHerophon,  and  onbraciif^g  the 
nephew  of  Josefdiine,  who  was  not  going  to  St  Helena,  he 
wmt  into  tihe  after-ealmi,  where,  b^des  hk  principal  com- 
.panions,  were  assembled  Lord  Kdth,  Sir  J.  Cockbum, 
Lord  Lowther,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Lyttkton,  &c 

Lord  Lowther  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Lyttleton  now  entered 
into  very  earnest  conversation  with  him,  whidi  continued  for 
two  hours.  As  he  was  very  cc»iniunicative,  and  seemed 
deskoQS  of  a  very  free  conversation  with  these  two  young 
gentlemen,  they  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  and 
entered  kito  a  review  of  much  of  his  conduct.  We  imder- 
stamd  that  they  askei  him  how  he  came  to  commit  the  im« 
jIdKcy  ^f  aitfscking  Spain — the  motives  for  the  Berhn  and 
MiliQi  dectfcies-^the  war  against  Russia^^the  refusal  of  the 
tlefaas  of  peicfe  offered  him  before  the  first  capture  of  Paris,. 
&c.  To  all  ^Se  questions  he  gave  full  answers,  not  avoid- 
ing,  but  raiAer  eneomfaging,  the  discussion. 
-  Afle^  d^ending  the  invasion  of  Spain,  sA  foraning  pa:rt  of 
'a^rand  pbliticsd  system,^  he  took  a  new  line  of  argument 
Oft  tk^  Subject  of  his  detention,  and  afW  much  discusnon, 
cenekided  by  saying — '  Well,  I  have  been  deceived  in  rely- 
ing upon  jTdur  generosity.  RepAace  me  in  the  pontion  from 
which  you-  txwk  me,^  (or  words  to  that  eflPect.) 

E^seakin^  of  his  invasion  of  France,  he  sidd  with  great 
TehenMeUce— '  I  was  ti&en  a  sovereign.  I  had  a  ri^t  to 
nMtke  war.  The  king  of  Fnnoe  had  not  kept  his  promises.'* 
He  afterwards-  Said  exultingly,  and  laughing  and  shaking 
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his  head — ^  I  made  war  on  .the  king  o£  France  with  600 
m^i.'* 

* 

At  one  time  he  observed—^  I  do  not  say  that  I  haye  not 
for  twen^  years  endeavoured  to  ruin  England  ^  and  then» 
as  if  correcting  himself  for  having  inadvertently  saiJ  more 
than  was  prudent-^^  that  is  to  say,  to  lower  you— I  wished 
to  force  you  to  be  just— at  least  less  unjust^ 

His  cabin  in  the  Northumberland  4ras  fitted  up  witli  great 
elegance.  His  bed  was  peculiarly  handsome,  and  the  linen 
upon  it  very  fine.  His  tmlet  was  of  sUver.  Among  other 
articles  upon  it  was  a  magnificent  snuff-box,  upon  which 
^as  embossed,  in  gold,  an  eagle  with  a  crown  flying  from 
Elba  to  the  coast  of  France— the  ea^e  just  seeing  the  coast 
of  France,  and  the  respective  distances,  were  admirabi/ 
executed. 

In  the  evening  the  Northumberland  got  under  weigh; 
and,  on  the  9th,  being  joined  by  the  vessels  that  were  to  ac- 
company her,  made  sail  down  the  Channel,  and  was  soon 
out  of  sight 

lYuring'  the  voyage  Bonaparte  seemed  perfectly  calm  and 
rerigned  to  his  &te.  Once  or  twice  he  complained  of  the 
tediousness  of  the  passage^  He  frequently  anuwed  himself 
in  playing  at  cards  with  the  companions  of  his  mi^utunea. 
He,  however,  kept  up  his  dignity  with  those  about  him ; 
and  they  never  approached  him  covered,  nor  wore  their  hata 
in  his  presence.  At  dinner  he  had  a  plate  of  each  disb  on 
the  table  put  befcn:^  him  by  his  servant,  and  some  he  par- 
took  of,  others  were  removed  without  eating  any.  The 
same  ceremony  was  observed  in  handing  about  wine;  a  g^aaa 
c^  each  kind  on  a  salver  was  occasionally  presented,  and,  if 
inclined,  he  drank  one;  if  not,  the  salvar  was  removed 
without  his  speaking.  He  never  a^ed  how  he  was  to  be 
disposed  of,  and  was  perfectly  passive  in  every  transacticm. 
Sometimes,  however,  he  submitted  to  ask  -for  some  indul- 
gences far  his  followers,  who  were  not  equally  c^qpaUe  a£ 
enduring  the  privations  of  th dr  new  situation. 
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After  a  slow^  but  hot  a  boisterous  passage  of  ten  weeks, 
the  lofty y  black,  and  romantic  rock  of  St.  Helena  appeared. 
Bonaparte  viewed  its  dreary  aspect,  through  his  glass,  with 
great  attention ;  and  its  appearance  at  a  distance  <3  truly 
horrific ;  but  his  countenance  remained  unchained,  and  no 
remark  escaped  his  lips.  Madame  Bertrand  .did  not  view 
this  singular  place  of  exile  with  equal  composure,  being  much 
agitated  on  beholding  the  precipitous  and  naked  rocks,  and 
apparently  regretting  the  absence  of  those  gay  and  splendid 
circles  of  polished  society  she  had  left  in  Europe. 

Description  of  tlie  Island  of  St.  Helena. 

This  Island  is  ^tuated  in  15  deg.  55  min.  sdutii  latitude^  and 
5  deg.  49  min.  west  longitude^  from  Greenwich.  Its  lengdi  is 
ten  miles  and  a  half;  breadth  six  miles  and  three  quarters:  and 
its  circmnference  about  twenty  eight  miles.  It  lies  within  the 
limit  of  the-  south  east  trade  wind,  and  is  distant  twelve  hundred 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Africa^  eighteen  hundred  from  that  of 
South  America,  and  seven  thousand  four  hundred  from  Cape  St. 
Vincent  in  Portugal,  the  nearest  point  of  Europe.  The  voyage 
from  this  country'  is  usually  performed  in  ten  Weeks. 

It  consists  of  one  vast  rock  perpendicular  on  every  side,  like 
a  castle,  in  the  middle  of  the  Ocean,  whose  natural  walls  are  too 
high  to  be  attempted  by  scaling  ladders,  nor  is  there  the  smallest 
beach  except  at  the  Bay,  called  Chapel  Valley  Bay^  which  is  for- 
tified with  a  strong  battery  of  \krge  camion  planted 'even  with 
the  water,  and  farther  defended  by  the  perpetual  dashing  of 
prodigious  waves  against  the  shore,  which  without  further  resis-^ 
tance,  makes  the  landing  difiicult.  • 

On  rounding  what  is  called  Munden's  Point  the  eye  is  suddenly 
rehevecl  by  a  view  of  James  town,  seated  in  a  narrow  vidley 
between  two  lofty  mountains;  and  the  interspersion  of  trees 
among  the  white  houses,  has  rfn  effect  picturesque  and  pleasing 
in  a  high  degree.  This  valley,  known  by  the  name  of  James's 
Valley,  is  on  the  N.  W.  and  leeward  side  of  the  Island,  in  which 
situation  there  is  a  good  andiorage  from  eight  to  twenty-five 
fathoms;  and  fresh  water  is  conveyed  in  l^tden  pipes  to  the 
wharf  from  a  spring  two  miles  distant,  which  afforos  a  plentiful 
supply.  The  surf, at-  times  is  tremendous:  particularly  about 
Christmas,  and  many  lives  were  lost  in  approaching  and  leaving 
the  shore,  until  a  new  wharf  and  landing  place  were  conitructed 
by  Governor  Brooke, 
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TJptn  ]«n(iing  and  pfwting  the  dsnmkndge,  the  ir^y  kacb  be- 
tween a  line  ofheavy  guns^  and  a  double  row  o(  trees^  of  a  livelj 
"green,  generally  in  full  leaf.  The  town  is  entered  by  an  arched 
'gateway,  under  a  rampart  and  terrace,  forming  one  side  of  a 
|iarade,  about  100  feet  square.— -On  tke  left  side  are  the  govem*- 
ment  house,,  md  main  guard  room ;  the  former  enclosed  with  a 
wall,  having  the  semblance  of  embrazures,  is  called  the  castle : 
it  contains  the  governor's  habitation,  and  the  offices  of  government. 
Tine  cjiurch,  fhinting  the  gateway,  is  a  neat  edifice :  the  prin^ 
Kipel  street  ^onlmenoes  between  it  and  a  pallisade  enclosing  the 
^company's  garden;  it  consists  of  28  houses>  most. of  them  neat 
and  well-constructed.  It  divides  into  two  other  streets ;  one  oft 
the  east,  leading  to  that  side  of  the  country :  the  other  ppooeed* 
ing  to  the  upper  part  of  tlie  valley,  where  are  situated  the  bar- 
racks, the  new  gfurden,  and  the  ho^ital*.  In  this  street  are  a 
number  of  shops,-  well  stored  with  European  and  other  ooromo- 
dities :  but  the  houses  in  general  are  far  inferi<M*  to  those  in  the 
lowep  pavt  of  the  town,  where  tlm  jmncipal  inhabitants  redde. 
.The  twq  hiUs  betw<een  which  the  |own  is  situated,  are  Rupert*^ 
on  the  eiMtj  and  Ladder  Hill  on  the  west :  the  roads  by  which 
aCfess  is  gained  into  the  interior,  are  formed  on  the  aides  <^  theat 
hiUa^  aqd  the  aacent  ia  sp  safe  aad  eaify,  that  carts  and  oxen  pas$ 
along  without  danger  or  di/llculty.  For  a  mile  or  two,  the  tn^ 
vell^r  sees  little  dae  than  nakedness  and  sterility:  but  his  curioaitj 
is  aepn  grtttiiijed  by  the  sudden  prospect  of  v^iu«,'  woodj 
heights,  neat  dwellings  and  cultivated  plantadons. 

St  Hfelen<b  is, unequally  divided  by  a  lofty  chain  or  ri<%e  of 
hiUs»  running  nearly  eyst  and  west ;  ftt>m  this  chain  alternate  * 
ridges  and  vaj^ys  braneh  off  in  varioua  directions.  Diana's  Peak^ 
towards  the  east  end  of  thia  chain,  ia  the  highest  point  of  the 
island,  and  rises  nearly  2>700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea. 
From  the  summit  of  thia  peak,  no  pcHnt  intearoepts  the  horizoa : 
the  whole  island  is  beneath  the  scope  of  vision:  the  ridges  and 
hollows  diverging  from  the  chain  are  traced  to^the  sea.  Houses 
%nd  .plantationa^cKverfiify  the  prospect,  and  the  contrast  of  naked 
and  verdant  niountains  renders  the  scene  at  once  novel,  pictur* 
esque,  and  majestic; 

LightnauQg,  thunder,  or  storms,  rarely  disturb  the  serenity  of 
thi^  mild  region ;  the  rain  is  divided  more  after  the  manner  of 
our  temperate  cHmates,  than  of  the  trapical  onea;  every  montb 
has  its  dhare,  but  July>  August,  and  September  seem  to  be  tho 
voKxst  stormy.  Luxuriance  of  vegetation  increaaes  in  proportion 
to  tlie  distance  and  height  from  the  sea;  and  upon  the  very  summit 
of  the  inferior  hills,  oxoi  are  to  be  seen  up  to  th^  knees  in  grass. 
Fruits;  particularly  vines,  figs,  oranges  and  lemons,  ripen  best 
in  the  valleys  near  the  sea.    From  a  garden  more  interior,  but 
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Andy  >rfMe<ed  and  nbetu^^,  <^no  grenter  extent  than  three  aciee 
«f  grQund^  $4^000  dosen  apples  of  a  large  eLie  were  gathered  in 
one  season^  besides  peaches^  guavas^  grapes^  and  figs  in  abun- 
dttQce.  Farmers  are  frequently  disajppointed  in  the  caltivation 
q{  wheats  barley^  and  oats ;  either  m»m  drought,  or  firom  the 
depredation  of  Uie  rats, .  which  are  £nequently  so  numeroue  as  to 
destroy  the  most  pr<nQQising  cropk  Potatoes,  cabbages,  peas^ 
beansy  and  other  vegetables,  are  raised  in  great  plenty. 
.  The  breed  c^eatw  and  sheep  on  tbe  island  is  originally  £ng« 
lish;  the  be^  is  of  an  e«oellent  quality,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  great  demand  from  the  cempany's  shipping,  a  bullock  ia 
sddom  allowed  to  attain  the  age  of  four  years.  Rabbits  abound 
in  some  situations ;  pheasants  and  partridges  are  become  numer-* 
ous,  dnee  the  government  has  given  them  protection ;  and  every 
garden  is  enlivened  by  the  notes  of  the  canery-*bird. 

Of  ^h  it  has  been  computed  that  76  species  freauent  the  coasts. 
Of  these  meet  commonly  taken  and  used,  are  macVarel,  albecore, 
favallos,  jacks,  congers,  soldiers,  old  wives,  and  bull's  eyes. 
..{And  of  ^sneUufisli,  kmg  legs  and  stumps :  these  resemble  the 
lobster  in  taste  and  colour,  and  have  the  same  sort  of  tail.  A 
great  number  of  shijps  toudi  anmiaUy  at  St  Helena ;  and  in  war, 
the  long  detention  Ibr  convoy  eacpeiienced  by  large  fleets  (the 
trews  and  paasengers  of  which  are  freauoitly  equal  to  the  wh<de 
population  of  the  island)  occasions  sucn  a  consumption  o£  stock 
and  refreshments,  that  the  mere  productions  of  the  place  itself 
eould  never  be  adequate  to  such  exigendes,  were  it  not  supplied 
^A  ample  quantities  of  salt  meat  from  England,  and  of  rice 
from  Bengal. 

By  the  registered  returns  of  the  year  1805,  the  population  of 
the  island  is  stated  at  504  tirhite  inhabitants,  and  1,560  blacks, 
of  whom  329  were  free ;  forming  a  total  of  S,064,  besides  the 
garrison,  and  the  civil  establishment  of  the  company.  There  are 
two  churches,  one  in  the  town,  and  another  in  the  country. 
Strangers  are  accommodated  in  private  houses,  atone  guinea  per 
day  each;  for  which  a  good  table;  wines,  and  lo^^ngs,  are  pnK 
vided. 

The  governor  when  there  is  occasion,  may  exercise  the  power 
of  captain  general.  He  is  allowed  a  town  and  country  nouse, 
and  a  l&eral  table>  with  8erv«nt65  horses,  &c.  the  lieutenant- 
governor  has  also  two  houses,  some  land,  servants,  and  a  few 
horses;  the  other  officers  are  only  allowed  a  town  residence; 
there  are  also  houses  for  the  engineer,  chaplain,  and  head  sur- 
geon. The  civil  establishment  consists  of  an  accountant,  pay- 
master, storekeeper,  and  the  secretary  to  the  government,  ^ith 
their  assistants. 

St  Helena  is  gifted  with*  many  attractions  and  advantages, 
both  local  and  naturalj  the  temperature  and  salubrity  of  tbs 
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■  not  exceeded  \n  any  part  of  the  world ;  the  rariatioiii 
oi  '  '^  t  £ok)  are  moderate^  and  fluctuate  near  the  point  most 

congenial  t(#  animal  existence.  It  is  tinned  by  a  constant  and 
equable  ^-ind,  surrounded  by  abundance  and  variety  of  fish^  and 
roVeshed  by  numerous  spring  of  the  finest  water.  The  onlj 
endemic  disorders  to  which  the  natives  are  subject  are  of  the 
cata>-rhal  sort ;  these^  as  they  are  of  the  inflammatory  dass^  may 
in  some  measure  account  (notwithstanding  their  general  robiMt 
health)  for  the  few  insftances  of  longevity  among  the  islanders. 

The  anchorage  in  the  road  is  aafe  and  dieltered ;  and  though 
tne  ships  riding  there  sometimes  drive  to  sea^  this  is  owing  rather 
to  the  Hiteep  declivity  of  the  bank^  than  to  the  force  or  impression 
of  the  wind :  the  surf  is  scmietimes  high  and  dangerous^  but  the 
ocean  beyond  it  is  never  ruflied  by  those  hurricanes^  which  in 
oth*r  climates  occasion  such  distress;  the  ap]Hroach  from  the 
8o*ith-west  is  nnooth  and  commodious,  ahd  on  departing  for 
7>'arope,  the  sln'p  glides  away  before  a  steady  and  a  gentle  breeze. 
'  This,  island  being  discovered  by  die  Rratuguese  on  the  festival 
of  the  Empispss  Helena,  mother  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  ac- 
quired the  name  it  still  bears.  Alter  being  successively  deserted 
by  tlie  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch,  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany sent  their  servants  to  occupy  it ;  but  the  Dutch,' adbout  the 
year  1  (572,  retook  the  island.  Soon  afler  an  English  officer  landed 
a  party  of  men  in  the  night  in  a  small  cove,  and  climbing  the 
rockR,  fired  into  tlie  fort,  which  was  compelled  to  surrender.  It 
has  since  been  secured  ^om  invasion.  The  Company  has  nofw 
trtinsferred  the  island  to  the  Crown ;  and  an  able  Engineer,  with 
proper  assistants,  are  employed  in  rendering  this  singular 
rock  irapre^able. 

*  "  t 

The  necessary  arrangements  being  made,  Bonaptute  was 
iandetl  on  the  second  evening  after  the  arrival  of  the  North- 
umberland. As  his  intended  residence  was  not  ready  for  hia 
reception,  he  was  conveyed  to  the  house  of  a  private  gende- 
mau,  at  some  distance  from  t^ie  town.  Here  he  appeared 
perfectly  at  his  ease» .  and  amused  himself  with  the  two 
daughters  of  his  host,  who  are  represented  aa  remarkably 
fine,  intcUigent,  and  playful  girls.  He  frequently  took  ex- 
erci^  in  the  garden,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  time  in 
reading,  conversation,  or  vingi-un.  He  received  those 
English  gentlemen  that  were  presented  to  him  with  great 
affability;  but  seemed  rather  hurt  at  the  severity  of  Sir 
George  Cockbum^s  arrangements. 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  is  incurred  by  retaining  it 
beyond  the  specified  time. 

Please  return  promptly. 


